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^ pjotetvorthyf^ 


In all recent Grazing Tests, 
including those of the R.A.S.E. 

(See Report in this Journal.) 

BASIC SLAG 

has proved to be the most 
PROFITABLE FERTILISER 
for GRASSLAND. 


YOU CAN NOW IMPROVE 
YOUR GRASSLAND CHEAPLY 
AND PROFITABLY BY USING 

ALBERT BRAND 
British Basic Slag 


which is 


LOW IN PRICE 


RELIABLE IN QUALITY. 


Technical Information and Pamphlets'on “THE USES OF BASIC 
SLAG FOR GRASS AND ARABLE CROPS ” free on application to 
JOHN DUNLOP, B.Sc., N.D.A. CHons.) 
Agricultural Adviser to British Basic Slag Ltd. 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1. 



COOPER PRODUCTS FOR 
STERLING VAIiUB 




^N 9 J 8258/3840 


tv. AnO V.C-CO.Y.?tf XIV 


SKJUtAKT to me BMlUOf 


THE ONE & ONLY 
ALItPURPOSEMP 

Cooper’s Dip is supreme in every 
sheep •rearini^ country because s 

It is a 100% scab care, 

2. Completely destroys all skin 
parasites, 

S, Prevents reinfestation* 

4. Wards off the fly, 

5. Makes more and better wool, 

6. Improves the health and 
f^eneral condition of the sheep. 


COOPER’S 

FLUID DIP* 

The high grade liquid dip ; 
highly concentrated, 

WORM TABLETS. 

For Sheep and Lambs. 

TEREBENE BALSAM* 

Antiseptic dressing for 
cuts, wounds, Ac, 

llereis a **Cooper* iRjient in your locality. 


McOOITOAlX’S 

LIQUID DIP. 

The original Carbolic Bip. 
Use 1-80 parts of water. 

ARSEMCOL. 

For Foot-rot in Sheep. 

AOViGE FREE^ 

The Cooper Technical 
Bureau will give free advice 
on Uyesiock diseases and 
pests, sheep dipping, dc. 
Your inquiries are welcomed. 


COOPE R,M9DOUGALL& ROBERTSON, LTP 

BERKHAMSTED. HERTS; 
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CATALINE 


ir ■—N 


H. J. PUilSElit., 
Woodlaiuia ‘S'exm, 
Gookham Dean, 
writes:— 


*' I must say GAXA- 
LINE Is a great bless¬ 
ing to anyone owning 
cattle. I have had 
some very bad cases, 
and as soon as they 
have a lew drenches | 
they alter like magic. 
1 am sure. If every 
cattle owner would 
give it a trial, it would 
be a poor look-out for | 
the other so-callod | 
remedies! lamquite 
wilUi]ig for you to use 
this letter, and hope 
all farmers will give it 
a trial/* 


CATALINE is suitable 
for all kinds of Live Stock. 
It is a perfect antidote in 
indamxnation of the Lungs 
and Kidneys. It relieves 
pain. 

In XJdder-IU one or two 
drenches will render the 
milk perfectly good, with¬ 
out diminishing its quan¬ 
tity, and eiSect a complete 
cure, although the Udder 
may be swollen to twice its 
ordinary size, and the milk 
full of clots. No bathing 
or rubbing. 

Gripes, Chills, and In¬ 
flammation in Horses and 
Sheep are disposed of in the 
same summary manner: in 
short, every disease of an in¬ 
flammatory nature, whether 
local or general, marked 
by acute sulSering, yields 
promptly to its powerful 
and controlling influence. 


B. HEADY. 

Farm Cote, 
nr. Bridgnorth, 
writes: 

“ I write to say that 
I beUeve CATALINE 
to be the beat drench 
that money can buy. I 
have used it with com¬ 
plete success for Cows, 
Sheep and Figs. 

“ One remarkable 
case was a heifer with 
a very bad cold and 
nasty cough; I never 
thought she would be 
any good, being all 
skin and bone, but 
after the use of a bottle 
or two of CATALINE, 
cold and cough went, 
she began putting on 
flesh and la now full of 
flesh and looking fine.' * 


: Sold in bottles 4 Horse or Cow Brenobes. EACH Of all Chemists 
containing suffi^oient 8 Sheep or Calf Branches. BRENCH and Stores 
medicine to make 16 Lamb Brenobes. CUBES! at 3/9 per Bottle. 


When asking your trader for CATALINE don*t be palmed 00 with some other 
drench ** as the some thing,** or as “ Just as good,** which is recommended for 
the. sake of esbtra profit. There is no otiber drench in the world that acts like 
CATALINE. 


The Sole Mal^, !Phe Oatallne Oo., Lll, Bristol, wUl post to your door 13 
bottles cbutainhig sufScient medicine to m^e ^ Cow, 96 l^eep, Gldat,;;dalf 
or Pig Brenohes for 45/--. Payment must aowmpany order. , 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Efficient Spraying & Limewashing 
it must be -!!- r il 



Model S.42. 

KNAPSACK SPRAYER 



DouUe^atomisation 

SPRAYERS 


Two Models from the 
“Martsmith” Range. 

A big advantage in this knapsack 
sprayer is the fact that pumping is 
done before spraying commences, 
thus leaving both hands free to manip¬ 
ulate the spraying lance. When con¬ 
tainer is charged with compressed 
air, Sprayer will discharge whole of 
contents without re-pumping. 

fVlade in three sizes 

1^ Gal. 68/- each. 

2i Gal. 95/- ,, 

4 Gal. 113/- „ 

Invaluable for all spraying operations. 

The "MARTSMITH'* ORCHARD 
UMEWASHER 

with the new and original patent me¬ 
chanical agitator for ensuring constant 
liquidity of Limewash, and preventing 
clogging of nozzle. 

For limewashing 
Cow Sheds, Fowl 
Houses, etc. Capac¬ 
ity 6 gallons. 


with new MECH- p 7 ten 

A™CAI-ACrrATOB.PMCE»7160. 
washing Capacity SUPPLIED WOTOUT OA Mi 

6 gaHona. WHEELS (S.25A) PRICE « 10 0. 


Write for a Copy of this Latest 
Catalogue—FREE on Request. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 
Holloway Head, Bimungham 



VSPRJYINO, 

SPKn'irriis 
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VAPORISING 




Anglo’s Vaporising Oil is highly re 


fined, and may therefore be relied 


on at all times for clean running and 
consistent power for every descrip¬ 
tion of Farm and Dairy work. 

For business and household power 
requirements or for generating electric 
light. Anglo’s Vaporising Oil is ideal. 

ANGLOCO' 



The 

OfHcial 

Fuel 

ft the 

LincoLH 

oShyewsburif 

Tmctov 

Trials 


The Best Spirit for your Car, 

013 A. THTPO Uniform Everywhere, 
i J. X Reliable always. 




ANOLO-AMERXCAN OIJL CO., LTD,. 
36, Quoeit Anne’s Gate, London* S-W.l.. 
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“FOUR OAKS” 

Spraying, Limewashing and 
Disinfecting Machines 


corvmcHr 



are absolutely ideal fbr EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 
and EFFECTIVELY carrying out the provisions of 


The New Milk & Dairies Order 

which came into force October 1st, 1926. 

Part VI, Clause 22, Section 2 of this Order provides that—“ Every cowkeeper shall cause 
the ceiling or interior of the roof and the walls of every cowshed to be properly lime- 
washed or sprayed with lime or otherwise disinfected twice at least in every year, once 
during April or May, and once during September or October, and at such other tirrujs 
as may be necessary.” 

PENALTY FOR NON-COMPLIANCE WITH ORDER. 

' Any person not complymg with the Order is liable on summary conviction to a fine of Five 
Pounds for first otfence and Fifty Pounds for second and subsequent offence, and if the 
offence is a continuing one, to a further fine not exceeding Two Pounds for each day the 
offence continues. 


WHY RUN ANY RISK WHEN THE ORDER CAN BE SO EASILY 
COMPLIED WITH BY USING A “FOUR OAKS’* MACHINE 7 



JlliisiratUm shows Wizard ” Pattern 
Limetmshlng a wall. 


ADV^AGES.-With a “Four Oaks“ 
Machine, 500 square feet can be beautifully 
limewashed in ten minutes without splashing 
or inconvenience. 

One coat applied with a machine on rough, 
uneven wdls or surfaces, is equal to two coats 
applied with a brush. 

Also, the material, being applied as a spray by 
a powerful pump, is driven into cracks and 
crejdcM where disease and insect pests breed, 
and where no brush could ever reach. 

With a machine a man can do as much in 
hait-an-hour as in a day with a brush. 

pother great saving is made owing to scaffold¬ 
ing bemg unnecessary; it being possible with 
the aid of an extension lance to spray to a 
height of 25 feet without any scaffolding. 

Ceilings and roofs very easily limewashed. 


Machines are made in various sixes and patterns lo suit all users •— 


“Farmer” Pattern, 4 galls. - 62/6 
“Farmer-de-Uixe,” 4 galls. - 68 /- 
“ Dairyman,” 6 galls. - * - 80/- 
“Dairyman-de-Lux 0 ,” 6 galls. - 85/8 
“Wizard,” 6 galls. (as Illus.) 99/6 


, “Victor,” 6 galls. - - - . ISO/* 
(On One wheel.) 

“Little Giant,” 12 galls. - £11/10/- 
(On Two wheels.) 

“Stafford,” 18 galls. - - £1$/^/^ 
(On Two wheels.) 


C&ntplete Catalogue free on application to the SOLE MANVEACTVRERS ; 

The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. 

Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, BIRMINGHAM. 

Tdegratns: " Sprayers, Four Oaks,*^ Telephone : Sutton CMfiOd 305. 

PLEASE GALL AT OUR STAND, ROYAL SHOW, lii 

.. ' '». rnuu—rnm i im 
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BAM FORD Si 




MACHINES 

♦ FOR • 

BARN 0 FARM 

HAY MACHINERY. 
BARN MACHINERY, 
ENGINES, PUMPS, 
Manure l)istributors, Potato 
Diggers and Saw Benches, 




BARN MACH!NHRY 




' ■' - 1 ,^' 

.^■1 . .. '■ ■'# 
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For prices and particulars apply— 

Agricultural 
. Euglueara 

BAMFORDS Ltd. 

Btf Appoiitlmwt ■ 

. King GsoecvV. 

UTTOXETER, STAFFS. 
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GRASSLAND 


TREATMENT. 


The New and 
Better method. 

USE 

“RM.?. 

and 

" Gather your 
Nitrogen Free.” 



PEDIGREE 

FARM SEEDS 

and HIGH-GRADE 

FERTILISERS 

“ Best in the World.” 


“P.M.P.” 

changes 
Rough Coarse 
Pasture 
into 

Nutritious 

Clovery 

Herbage. 

Send for 
P.MJP. 
Pamphlet. 


ROOT SEEDS 

The World’s Best Breeds 

MANGELS from lOd. per Ih. 
SWEDES „ 1/6 per Ih. 

TURNIPS 


SEEP IS 


1/- per lb. 



GRASS SEEDS 

Best and most economical 
mixtures for all Soils and 
Puzposes. 

SEE WEBBS’ 1928 


FARM MANUAL. 


Post free on request. 


WEBB & SONS, Ltd., Stourbridge. 
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SEEDSMEN BV 


APPOINTMENT 


Carters Special Pasture Mixtures of best quality 
Clover and Grass* Seeds. Quotations,land prescrip¬ 
tions submitted, special prices for large aoeages. 


An 

Agricultural 

SUBSIDY 

In times of Agricultural depression 
there is a natural tendency on the 
part of farmers to practise econ¬ 
omy. They must, though, dis¬ 
tinguish between true and false 
economy. The falsest possible 
economy is to sow cheap and poor 
seed. 

In the production of any farm crop 
the item which costs least is the seed, 
The difference in cost per acre 
between pedigree and ordinary seed 
may be only a few shillings, whilst 
the difference in value of the 
resultant crops will invariably be 
several pounds in favour of the 
pedigree seeds. 

The possibility of a Government 
subsidy is very remote, but a direct 
subsidy from the soil can be obtained 
by sowing Carters Tested Seeds* 


SUMMER SOWINGS 

Agriculturists should apply for 
this list containing particul^ of 
Catch Crops, Soiling Crops, Silage, 
Winter Greens, etc,, etc. 



Seed Farmers and Ormmt 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
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OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ROYAL FARM. 

The selection of Grove Farm, Lenton, by the Prince of Wales, 
as the scene of his new farming enterprise was singularly happy 
and appropriate. In the first place, this decision brings the 
Royal Family directly into contact with the agriculture and 
stockbreeding of the Midlands, an area not hitherto enjoying 
intimate territorial relations with Royal farming activities. On 
that ground alone the coming of His Royal Highness into the 
county of Nottingham in the role of farmer, as he had already 
come into the adjoining Grass Country in the pursuit of hunting, 
has given the greatest satisfaction possible to the general com¬ 
munity and to agriculturists in particular. His Royal Highness 
is no less welcome in the Midlands as a farmer than he has been 
for years as participant in the ancient sport of fox-hunting. 

In the second place, His Royal Highness has been prudent 
in his choice of the locality of his new farm. The Prince of 
Wales, as the records of the Royal and other Shows testify, has 
been exceedingly successf ul as a breeder and exhibitor of Short¬ 
horn cattle. The Shorthorn has not monopolised his attentions, 
to be sure, but it has been chiefly as an owner of this breed 
that he has established and holds a wide reputation in the world 
of animal husbandry. Further, it may be presumed that the 
idea underlying the acquisition of a holding in the Midlands— 
in addition to that of having a place readily accessible from his 
hunting quarters—^was to extend and develop his herd of Short¬ 
horn cattle. His herds in Cornwall had achieved remarkable 
success at home and abroad, and on the ground of harmonious 
adjustment of cattle and environment there was no reason for 
seeking fresh quarters. The Prince of Wales, however, is a keen 
farmer, inheriting in full measure the Royal partiality for country 
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pursuits in general, and stockbreeding in particular, and it is 
conceivable that he was desirous of bridging, or at least reducing, 
the distance between the centre of his pubhc and State activities 
and that of part of his farming enterprises. 

Lenton passes into the occupation of His Eoyal Highness 
the more fitly—^if such an expression be permissible regarding any 
property the Heir to the Throne might select—^in that it is to 
be the home of a Shorthorn herd. This is no now connection 
between place and animals. The association, indeed, is historic, 
for it was at Lenton that one of the strongest piUars of the great 
cosmopolitan breed was founded, developed and perfected for 
the part it was destined to play in the evolution of the type of 
Shorthorn that was to dominate the position at home and over¬ 
seas. It was at Lenton that John Wilkinson formed the strains 
and moulded the types that provided Amos Oruickshank witli 
the principal material and influences for the evolution and fixing 
of the Qcuickshank Shorthorn. The potent and enduring 
influence of the Lenton cattle at a critical juncture is none the 
less worthy of recognition in that it was almost a chance discovery. 
In his wanderings in search of suitable sources of fresh blood in 
or about 1852 ijnos Oruickshank was induced to visit the then 
little-known Wilkinson at Lenton. It is hardly too much to 
say that the outcome of that unpremeditated meeting of total 
strangers has been the great breed of modern Shorthorns. 
Oruickshank found at Lenton the cattle he had wanted, and 
the history of the breed testifies to the use to which Lenton 
purchases were put. Amos Oruickshank was generous in his 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness to John Wilkinson. He 
is quoted in Sinclair’s History of Shorthorn CaMe as saying that 
Wilkinson’s herd was the finest he had ever seen, and, as stated 
by Mr. Eobinson on p. 13, the owner of the famous Sittyton 
herd put it on record that but for the blood he got from Wilkin¬ 
son of Lenton he did not know where he would have been. 

There can be no great speculation, therefore, in placing another 
herd of Shorthorns at Lenton. The cattle, including Lenton 
Lavenders and Lancasters, that have been moved from Cornwall 
to the banks of the Trent have in a sense retimied to the homo 
of their ancestors, and when once the herd has settled down in 
its new quarters and been suitably accommodated, as it shortly 
will be, in the way of buildings, it is not inconceivable that the^ 
will arise again at Lenton a centre and source of what is best 
in Shorthorn form, fashion and fortune. 


West End Farm, 
Cheddington, 

, Leighton Buzzard. 


0. J. B. Mao»okatj>. 
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FEATURES OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
AGRICULTURE 

Thb successful practice of agdcnlture in some counties is very 
often due to the special advantages which exist in reject of 
good markets for agricultural produce. In this sense Notting¬ 
hamshire is one of those counties which contains a happy 
blending of industrial and agricultural pursuits, though broadly 
speaking the districts representative of these are quite distinct. 
The main, industrial area is practically confined to the western 
portion of the county, due to the important coal-field located in 
that part. The working of this coal-field has been considerably 
developed in recent years and new pits are still being opened. 
In the purely manufactining sphere, Nottinghamshire is most 
closely identified with laoe-maldng and hosiery, the products 
of both industries being world known. The existence of these 
important industries has had an undoubted influence in increasing 
the local demand for agricultural produce, but it must not be 
assumed from this that the problems which have confronted 
agriculturists generally have been less acute in the county than 
ekewhere. £Vom some aspects Nottinghamshire agriculturists 
have experienced the full force of the recent depression owing 
to industrial troubles in the coal industry and a period of depres¬ 
sion in the lace trade. 

Situation and Climati!. 

Situation and climate, too, have a very close relationship. 
Nottinghamshire is one of the East Midland counties, bounded, 
on the west by Derbyshire, on the north-west by Yorkshire, 
on the north-east and east by Lincolnshire, and on the south by 
Leicestershire. The county is long and narrow, its greatest 
width being about 27 miles, whilst its greatest length stretches 
in a north-easterly direction for some 61 miles. The shape of 
the county and the fact that it lies between a prominent dairy¬ 
ing district like Derbyshire on the west and an equally prominent 
^ble district like Lincolnshire on the east causes the local 
agriculture to be affected by its contact with these borderii^ 
counties. 

Perhaps one of the dominant geographical features is the 
association with the river Trent, which enters at the south-west 
of the county and pursuing a meandering course which has been 
much altered at various times, makes for the eastern boundaiy 
and le^v^ at the north-east comer, after having acted fmr some 
distance as the eastern boundary. The Trent valley covers 
an extensive area, which incidentally is low-lying, in many cases 
only a few fe^ above the water-level and liable to floodiDg for 
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prolonged periods after heavy rainfall. Two-fifths of the total 
area of Nottinghamshire is under 100 feet above sea-level, and 
only one-fifty-sixth of the area over the 600 feet altitude. The 
higher lying ground is situated towards the west, in the Mans¬ 
field district, and adjacent to the Derbyshire border, though 
there is a low range of Wold land adjacent to the Leicestershire 
border in the south. 

As the county lies to the east of Derbyshire with its range of 
high-lying hills, and since the prevailing winds come from the 
west and south-west, a relatively low rainfall is registered. 
The rainfall, however, follows the altitude of the land, being 
under 26 inches per annum in the Trent valley, which means 
practicaUy the whole of the southern, eastern and northern 
parts. There is an advance of rainfall in definite belts from the 
heart of the county to the districts around Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
which is adjacent to the Derbyshire border where the average 
is just over 30 inches per annum. It has for long been recognised 
that climate has a very close bearing on farming systems. Per¬ 
haps one of the most representative series of weather records 
was that collected by the late Col. Henry Hellish, himself a 
prominent agriculturist, at Hodsock Priory, near Worksop, 
covering a period of 45 years from 1876 to 1920. The following 
table includes the main features of agricultural interest:— 


Avebage Weatheb Rbcobds at Hodsock Prioby fob Period 1876-1920 







Temperature 


Month 

Bainfal] 
in Inches 

No. of 
Wet 
Days 

Sunshine 

in 

Hours 

Alax. 

Min. 

Mean 

No. of 
Ground 
Frosts 

Soli at 

1 foot 

January . 

1-77 

10 

36*2 

deg. 

4;M 

deg. 

32*1 

deg. 

37*6 

24 

deg. 

37*8 

Februaiy . 

1-66 

9 

.57*5 

45*4 

32*5 

38*9 

21 

.38*2 

March . . 

1-80 

10 

99*7 

49-2 

33*7 

41*5 

22 

40-5 

April . 

1-59 

9 

133*7 

.54*9 

36*6 

45*8 

17 

45-r. 

May 

2-04 

10 

109*5 

61*7 

42-1 

51*9 

9 

51*9 

June . 

1-99 

9 

166*6 

67*0 

47*5 

57*2 

3 

57*6 

July . , 

2-31 

30 

159*0 

69*7 

50*9 

60*3 

1 

60*3 

August. . 

2-51 

10 

144*7 

68*8 

50*4 

59*6 

1 

59*8 

September. 

1-74 

8 

119*1 

64*4 

46*4 

55*4 

5 

56*2 

October 

2-55 

11 

82*4 

56*0 

4.0*9 

48*4 

13 

49*9 

November. 

1-90 

10 

45*8 

48*8 

36*6 

42*7 

17 

43*8 

December. 

2-36 

12 

28*4 

44*1 

33*2 

38*6 

23 

39*6 

Totals . 

24*30 

118 

1,242*6^ 




■ 156 



It will be noticed that October and August are the wettest 
months on a 45 years’ average, whereas September is markedly 
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dry. It is also an interesting feature that the first four months 
of the year are all dry ones. The sunshine figures indicate rather 
a low total, which is typical of the North Midlands, 

Soils. 

If the agriculture of a county is dependent upon its markets, 
situation and climate, it is equally dependent upon the types of 
soil which prevail within its borders. Soil is often the deter¬ 
mining factor in separating one system of farming from another, 
and in Nottinghamshire there is no general exception to this. 
One feature in particular distinguishes the county, and that is 
the soils are almost entirely typical of the underlying geological 
strata from which they have been derived. These geological 
formations in turn are well defined, and in the main their direc¬ 
tion is lengthwise of the county, occurring in long, narrow strips, 
each of which is distinguished by a definite soil type. For the 
sake of simplicity these soils will be dealt with as they occur 
from west to east, while the adaptation of farming systems will 
become more evident under the relevant paragraphs. 

The most westerly and the oldest soil type is that derived 
from the coal measures. The surface area is only comparatively 
small in the county, but the fact that the surface rooks slope in 
an easterly direction one mder the other, explains why coal 
mining is also practised further eastward outside the actual 
coal measures area. The coal measures soils are usually wet, 
poor, stiff, yellow clays. The herbage is inferior with an abun¬ 
dance of sedges and heath grasses. In places the soil is mica¬ 
ceous and sandy, but badly drained. Agriculturally the soib 
are hungry, and both draining and liming are essential to 
fertility. Occasionally some very good potato soils occur. 

Adjacent to the coal measures is a long narrow strip occupied 
by the Permian system, consisting of magnesium limestone. 
This, too, occupies only an insignificant area, but in Notting¬ 
hamshire the magnesian limestone is a sandstone cemented by 
an infiltration of the carbonates of lime and magnesia. This 
is quarried in the Mansfield district as a red sandstone. The 
soils are light, dry and mainly devoted to arable farming. 

One of the most extensive geological systems is that covered 
by the Triassic formation. In the form of Bunter, it occupies 
an area of some 240 square miles, or approximately one-third 
of the total area of the county. It extends in a straight belt from 
Nottingham northwards to Bawtry and is some six or seven 
miles wide and includes the districts between Worksop and 
Retford, Mansfield and Southwell. Both high and low-lying 
ground is included in this area, and there are two principal soil 
types, viz.: a red or yellow sand and pebbles. The soils, 
therefore, are light and poor, and the district generally is given 
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up to arable farming. On the lighter portions, the soil is a 
“ blowing ” sand, and it is in this area that one meets with con¬ 
ditions which call for considerable skill in the successful manage¬ 
ment of the land. This can be readily recognised from the 
fact that there are considerable areas of waste and woodland 
located on this type of land, including the forest of Sherwood. 
The agricultural value of these soils is dependent upon many 
influences. They are located in a reasonably dry climate and 
it follows that situation and sub-soil often prove controlling 
forces. In the main they are very subject to drought and are 
typically ** hungry ’’ soils in respect of fertility. Their successful 
management can only be assured by recognising the need for 
humus. In practice this is done by the production of large 
quantities of farmyard manure by the winter feeding of cattle, 
while sheep are extensively folded upon green and root crops 
with the same object, as well as that of compacting the soil. 
The four-course rotation is extensively practised; indeed, the 
introduction of the turnip and clover crops made it possible 
for these soils to be brought more extensively under cultivation. 
It is of interest to mention that some agriculturists are now 
adopting the system of leaving the seeds down for two or three 
years as a means of increasing the organic matter and fertility 
of the soil. This, however, is no new feature of Nottinghamshire 
agriculture, for it was practised on this light soil over a century 
and a quarter ago, and in those days as much as 12 to 14 lb. of 
Dutch White clover was sown along with rye grass and late- 
flowering red clover. So far as residual fertility is concerned, 
this is very low. Considerable leaching of available plant foods 
takes place owing to the coarse nature of the soil and sub-soil. 
This can be well understood on examining the mechanical 
analyses of typical arable soils on the Bunter. The following 
examples are taken from some collected by the Midland Agri¬ 
cultural College:— 


Mechanical Analyses. 



Fabm a 

Paum 1{ 

Fine Gravel .... 

Stirfaco Soil 
Per cent. 
047 

Sub-BoU 
Per cent. 
0-80 

Surface Soil 
Per cent, 
141 

Sijb-HoU 

Per cent. 
0-91 

Coarse Sand .... 

5846 

61-75 

74'«8 

7747 

Fine Sand .... 

29-09 

26-21 

i6-i:i 

15-21 

Silt. 

2-19 

1-81 

3-Oi) 

2*34 

Fine Silt. 

4-98 

5-02 

0-82 

0-60 

Clay. 

0-25 

0-64 

0-41 

0-38 

Moisture . . . . . 

0-G8 

0-74 

0-88 

0-88 

Loss on Solution . , . 

1*72 

1-40 

1*22 

I-1.2 

Lesson Ignition . . . 

2-86 

1-77 

2-05 

1*95 
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Farm A is tj^pical of the best type of soil on this series, and 
is excellent for potatoes and barley. Farm B, owing to its 
greater proportion of coarse sand, is more ‘' hnngry.” The 
system of manuring is based upon t,ho character of the soil. 
Lime is cleficieTit on most of tins typo of land, and at one time 
was regarded as the basis of successful tillage. Limin g is not 
now so extensively practised, though the main reason is its 
high cost. In common with most light soils potash amply repays 
application. It is of interest to mention that the farmyard 
manure is usually applied to the root break, and very frequently 
in the ridge prior to seeding. 

To the east of the Bunter soils is the extensive area occupied 
by the Keuper Marl series. This extends almost from the 
north-east comer of the county to the south-west corner, though 
the system is divided by the Trent valley in the southern part 
of the county. The contrast between the districts on the Bunter 
and on the Keuper Marl is very marked. The soils on the 
Keuper in the main are red, fertile, heavy and level, making 
particularly good wheat and bean land, though in recent years 
they have become extensively identified with grass land and 
dairy farming. The fertility is not uniform throughout the 
county, however, and the soils are found to be very variable, 
especially in the south. Some of it is heavy three-horse land, 
whereas free-working patches also occur. In the north, the 
Keuper soils are not of equal fertility to those in the south, 
except where they approach a loam in character. The Keuper 
soils are often regarded as clays, but though they possess the 
physical properties of heavy clays, they contain little actual 
clay, but are composed of sandy material in a very fine state 
of subdivision. The following mechanical analyses of typical 
Keuper Mark soils illustrate the influences which determine 
heavy or free-working characteristics:— 



Heavy 

Medium 

Light 

Fine Gravol . . . 


1-7 

1-56 

Coarse Sand. 

8-30 

IMl 

23-31 

Fine Sand. 

31-92 

37-71 

34-39 

sat. 

9-70 

8-32 

14-98 

Fine Silt. 

22-51 

16-51 

9-83 

Clay ........ 

14-23 

5-96 

3-89 


The management of these soils under cultivation demands 
lime for improving the texture while phosphates are usually 
deficient and effect considerable improvement on the grass land 
in this area. The Keuper soils are specially good for orchard 
trees and in the old days for teasels and hops, which were once 
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grown in Nottinghamshire. The districts ronnd Tuxford, 
Southwell and Woodborough are identified with fruit culture. 
There is one feature about the districts on the Keuper, and that 
is the water is often impregnated with gypsum and iron. Gypsum 
is extensively worked in the southern part of the county and 
water containing this is permanently hard, and from a residential 
aspect, a great drawback. This water is, however, considered 
of value for the purposes of brewing. 

The alluvial soils in the county which divide the Keuper 
Marl, cover an area of some 170 square miles, representing about 
13 per cent, of the total area, and are identified with the valley 
of the Trent and its two tributaries, the Soar and Devon. The 
Trent valley soils are exceptionally variable. River gravel 
and alluvium soils are met with. The former is found princi¬ 
pally on the left bank and is identified with arable and mixed 
farming. Richly manured^ it forms excellent land and the 
sugar-beet crop has been found to improve it considerably. The 
alluvium is heavier, more silty and usually lies over a coarse 
gravel which occasionally comes to the surface and gives rise 
to irregular cropping. At various places, particularly south 
of Newark, some rich feeding and dairying pastures are found, 
but again there is no uniformity in their quality or distribution. 
In the CoUingham district the soil is very variable, and in conse¬ 
quence of this the farms are formed of irregularly and widely 
distributed fields. Some of the Trent side meadows in this area 
are cut for hay, and the produce has to be carted several miles. 
A particularly interesting feature between CoUingham and 
Gainsborough is that the river gravel becomes a smooth blowing 
sand, and this soil is identified with the culture of can'ots. 

One of the distinct soil problems of Nottinghamshire occurs 
in the extreme north, and is known as “ The Carr.’’ This is 
the district bordering the banks of the Idle, another tributary 
of the Trent. Originally, this area was a marsh, due to a com¬ 
bination of fiooding which periodicaUy takes place in the Trent 
valley and the fact that the land is only a few feet above sea- 
level and that tidal water is a feature of the Trent at this place. 
Under water-logged and marshy conditions the soil gradually 
accumulated considerable quantities of vegetable matter, which 
when reclaimed gave rise to peaty soils. With a view to reclama¬ 
tion, the Romans cut the Bycar and Fosse Dykes, while at a 
later stage the famous Dutch engineer, Vermuijden, out the 
Morther Drain at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
though this is popularly supposed to be the same as the Bycar 
Dyke. This drain runs parallel to the Idle at a lower depth 
and coUects the water from the low-lying district south of the 
Idle, which in turn is pumped at Misterton Soss and thus is 
directed into the Trent. Flood banks have been built and tide 
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gates constructed to cope with the tidal water which would 
otherwise flood the land. When the peat overlies the clay a 
very rich cropping soil results, but the peat over the Bunter 
tends to dry out like sawdust and there is much useless derelict 
land. On the cultivated portions, celery growing is a feature 
of the district. 

The remaining notable soil type is that found on the Lower 
Lias, which is well-marked in the south-east, and to the east 
of the Keuper, including the Wolds and part of the vale of 
Belvoir. This is a retentive clay soil, often wet and cold, 
and forming some excellent pasture. When under arable culti¬ 
vation this land used to be regularly bare-fallowed, 

AgbicxjltubaIi Holdings and Tentjbe. 

It can be well understood from the foregoing account of the 
soils, that Nottinghamshire has its share of both good and 
indifferent land. Few counties have been better served in 
respect of improvements, and there is abundant evidence that 
those who took advantage of the various Enclosure Acts expended 
considerable skill and money in equipping the land for modern 
systems of husbandry. One has only to refer to the estates 
originally built up aromid Welbeck Abbey and Clumber, to 
mention two of the best known, to realise that they have a 
reputation far outside the county.. It can be truthfully said 
that coal has materially contributed to the wealth of many of 
the landowners, and this in turn is reflected in the excellent 
buildings which frequently exist on many of the relatively poor 
land farms. 

Of the size of holdings, the official figures make it plain that 
Nottinghamshire is distinguished by the large number of small 
and medium-sized holdings and the comparatively few exten¬ 
sive farms. In the following table it is possible to make com¬ 
parisons of the changes which have taken place within the past 
forty years. The encroachments of builders and mining com¬ 
panies to some extent account for the diminution in the number 
of holdings:— 


Number of Holdings oif Various Sizes in the County of Notts, at 
Ten-YEARLY Intervals during the Period 1885-1925. 



W 

6-20 

20-60 

60-300 

100-300 800-500 600-1,0001,000 anO 


act(i8 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

over 

Total 

1885 

. 2,071 

2,502 

1,185 

793 

1,107 

218 

68 

6 

8,010 

1895 

. 1,710 

2,440 

1,228 

81^ 

1,188 

183 

58 

7 

7,622 

1905 

. 1,487 


1,822^ 






7,120 





.60-100 

100-150 

150-300 




1915 

. 1,829 

1,848 

1,113 

830 

557 

697 

242 


6,616 

1925 

. 1,210 

1,615 

1,090 

841 

677 

68G 

21$ 


6,237 



The Education authorities in the county have recognised 
the importance of the Small Holdings element, and Notting¬ 
hamshire is unique in having a Small Holdings Instructor. 
A large number of these Small Holdings are in the mining districts 
and are worked by miners. In quite a number of cases agricul¬ 
tural pursuits have proved so absorbing and profitable on these 
holdings that coal mining has been given up as an occupation. 
It can be quite well understood that the Small Holdings move¬ 
ment is likely to be more assured of success where the possibility 
of dual occupation exists as in these oases. 

The larger^sized holdings are found principally in the main 
arable district on the Bunter soils, and it is on these farms that 
the pinch of the recent depression has been most keenly felt. 
The date of entry to farms is Lady Day, the county thus pro¬ 
viding one of the exceptions to the rule that Lady Day entries 
are associated with grass land counties. 

An analysis of the returns collected by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1925 indicated that 60*6 per cent, of the holdings 
over 20 acres in extent can be classified as mixed farms, 22*4 
per cent, as arable farms, and 17*0 per cent, as pasture farms. 
Thus, along with Devon and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire ranks as the most important of the mixed 
farming counties. 

In connection with land tenure there is one outstanding 
relic of the past, in the form of an old English communal farm. 
Thus at Laxton, which is the modem name of the old village 
of “ Lexington ” there are two of the old Anglo-Saxon farms 
still functioning in much the same manner as in Anglo-Saxon 
days. Modifications have crept in, but there are still three 
arable fields, extending to some 900 acres, and containing aboixt 
1,200 strips of lands. The rotation of cropping and manage¬ 
ment to-day is the same as that which has operated for centuries, 
viz.; (1) fallow ; (2) wheat or barley; (3) beans or peas. 

OnoppiNG Ebatubbs. 

Reference to the chart depicting the trend of the changes 
in the acreage under cultivation and the proportionate acx‘eagcs 
of arable and permanent grass land indicates that though the 
arable and grass occur in approximately equal proportions, 
there is a tendency for the ^ass land to extend. This is per¬ 
haps hardly so marked as in some counties, and in a large 
measure it is due to the large area of typically arable land in 
the county, coupled with the fact that sugar beet has become 
an important crop. 

The four-course rotation and its modifications have for long 
been the dominant rotations on the arable farms, but in recent 
years there has been a growing disposition to crop in accordance 
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witli oonvemence and economic drcnmstances krespective of 
rotation. Wheat and oats are the most extensively grown of 
the cereals; the barley acreage has been on the decline for 
some years, despite the fact that many of the Nottin^amshire 
arable soils axe typical sheep and barley land. recent years 
much more use has been made of wheats suitable for light land 
like Little Joss, though it is also surprising to find that Yeoman 
yields well even on some of the soils lackl^ in heaviness. Bed 
Standard is a variety extensively grown and regarded as reliable 
for the district. Under the four-course shift the wheat crop 
follows clover or seeds. In some parts the system of pin-fallow¬ 
ing finds favour, which means that the seeds are ploughed up in 
Jmy or early August and are given a cleaning preparatmy to 
wheat sowing. This ^tem has definite advantages on some 
of the lifter, weedy soils, in that it ensures a firmer and cleaner 
seed bed for the wheat. The furrow press was at one time 
extensivdly used, but this is becoming less common. November 
is the usual seeding time for wheat, the third week of the month 
being very common on the lighter soils, and thor^h late it never¬ 
theless gives good results. The climate of the county is favour¬ 
able to the growth of winter oats and in the majority of seasons 
Marvellous stands the winter successfully, providing it is sown 
early, though it can never be relied upon. Of the spring oats, 
the Abundance and Victory types are extensively favoured, and 
early sowings are becoming more prevalent. Thus varieties like 
Marvellous and Goldfinder are occasionally sown in January, 
while on the lighter soils February sowings are not uncommon, 
thou^ the bu^ of the spring oer^ seahng is done in Mardi. 
Si«ratt Archer is now one of the most popular barl^ a^ one 
which does well under Nottinghamshire conditions. 

The cropping of the root breaks has seen considerable changes 
more recently. Though forage crops for sheep and cattlb 
feeding are extensively grown in the arable districts, su^ beet 
has firmly established itself as a feature of the cropping and 
has inmany cases proved the saving feature of the farming at 
a time when money has been lost throi^ growing crops for 
cattle and sheep-feeding. 

The first serious attempt to grov? sugar beet in’the couniy 
started in 1912, but it was not until 1921 that the fiOO acres 
figure was approached. "Bsf 1924 just over 1,000 arares were 
devoted to the csrop, while the figures for 1926 were 3,231 acres. 
The land devoted to the mpp is usually a portion of the, root 
break, and therefore beet has been developed at the As^ense 
of turnip and swedes. The further eXtmSion of Ike crop will 
no doubt be influenced by tite price paid by the fectories for the 
mopi but Nottioghamshiie can boast dC two factories, the fir# 
pile being at Sj^am, near Newark, and the bthcr beingvQie 
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Axiglo-Scottish Beet Sugaar Corporation’s factory at Colwick, 
near Nottingham. Potatoes, too, are a feature, especially in 
the arable districts in the northern part of the county, though 
they are not specialised in to the same extent as in Lincolnshire. 

In the district between CoUingham and Gainsborough carrot 
culture is one of the main sellmg-ofif crops, though the total 
acreage is not more than 400 to 600, and as a crop it is somewhat 
of a speculation. Despite this, Nottinghamshire is regarded 
as one of the most important carrot-growing districts. The 
crop is partly confined to the blow-away sand which is a modifica¬ 
tion of the river gravel in the IVent valley, and is usually taken 
after turnips which have been eaten off by sheep, or after barley. 
In the former case the land is ploughed to a depth of about 
five inches immediately after the sheep have finished eating 
off the turnips, which is usually after Christmas. The land is 
then cleaned, and it may be remarked that cleaning is fairly 
simple from the fact that the soil can be worked at any time of 
the year. Thereafter, a further ploughing is given, this time 
sli^tly deeper, to bring the sheep manure nearer the surface. 
The crop is drilled on the flat in rows about twelve inches apart, 
about the 12th of May. A certain amount of care has to be 
exercised in relation to the seeding, for after the last ploughing 
has been given, on no account must the land be worked drji^ 
or after frost. These two factors make the soil much too fine, 
and i£ wind then occurs it blows away. In these particular 
areas it is interesting to observe how the soil bordering the hedges 
is higher on one side than the other, due to the sand having been 
blown by the wind. 

Beference has already been made to the practice of modifying 
the four-course rotation by laying down seeds for two or three 
years. The ordinary Cookie Park seeds mixtures have given 
excellent results in the county, both for one year’s ley, and 
for leys of longer duration. The common Dutch White clover 
has for long been appreciated as an ingredient in one-year^s 
ley mixtures, largely because of its sheep-gracing value. 
When the seeds are required for heavy hay crops good results 
are obtained from the use of perennial rye-grass and late-fiowering 
red clover." It is interesting to mention that clover dodder does 
not apparently stand the winter anywhere in the county, but 
on the eastern boundary, south of Newark, the area subject 
to broom rape commences. 

Live Stock. 

Nottinghamshire is one of the few counties which cannot 
lay claim to have evolved a distinctive type of live stock which 
features in modern agriculture, For this, much is diue to the 
influence of Robert Bakewell, whose farm at Dishley was only 



some three miles south of the Nottiugham^bire houadary. 
There was at one time an old Forest breed of sheep, but the 
cult of cross-breeding which followed the widespread distribu¬ 
tion of the improved Leicester breed, and later the use of the 
improved Lincoln Longwool, caused the disappearance of the 
uv^genous types. 

The early records of the Nottinghamshire cattle are not 
distinguished by any description of good qualities. In the 
steps towards improvement, the Dishley Longhorns were at 
first employed; but, as in most other counties, they failed to hold 
their own against the advance of the Shorthorn. There is one 
link of the county with modern Shorthorn breeding which is apt 
to be overlooked. Among the giants of early Shorthorn history, 
there was one called John Wilkinson who farmed at Lenton, 
on the outskirts of Nottinghaih. That his herd was of more 
than ordinary merit can be gauged from the fact that it earned 
the approbation of Amos Croick^nk. It was while on a 
visit to Nottinghamshire about the year 1852 that Gruickshank 
was advised to see Wilkinson’s herd. Not only did Gruickshank 
see the herd, but he said, “ to my surprise, I there found the 
finest herd of Shorthorns I had ever beheld.” From that time 
forward the creator of the Scotch Shorthorn, as it is known 
to-day, was content to make use of Lenton blood, and to say 
subsequently, “But for the blood I got from Wilkinson of 
Lenton I don’t know where I would have been,” Thus the 
eight-years-old bull, Lancaster Comet, was purchased from 
Wilkinson in 1868, and he left about five heifers and six buUs 
in the Sittyton herd, among them being Champion of England, 
who became the master key at Sititjiion. Added interest is 
associated with the fact that after a lapse of years the identifica¬ 
tion of Lenton with Shorthorn breeding has been renewed, in 
that the Prince of Wales has recently acquired the Grove Farm, 
Lenton, to which has been transferred a portioa of his famous 
Cornish herd. ■ 

The chart depicting tire variations in the numbers of live 
stock in the county during the period 1887 to 1926, markedly 
emi^asises the great dedi^ in the sheep population. Thou^ 
this was undoubtedly accentuated during tire high-price period 
at the end of the war, there was a trend towa^ a reduction 
iin numbers prior to that. There ate various reasons for the 
dediiie, which is partly due to the reduction in the area under 
the pbugh, together with the advance of dau^ farming. Sheep 
famring is stiU one of the features of the light sandy Bunter 
soils, and innumerable examples are furnished of their efiect 
in oontrdlling,fertility. In common wiih^; experiences in other 
arable distriote during the past two seasons they have, how¬ 
ever, proved eispensive as agents of fertility by reason of the 
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deoliae in prices. In some cases sugar beet has proved a boon 
even to flock masters, providmg an alternative winter food in 
the form of beet crowns and tops, and during the past season 
many have found these to be the profitable factor in beet 
culture. 

Great changes have taken place also in the type of sheep 
kept. Forty years ago the Idncoln type prevailed throughout 
Nottinghamshire, but to-day one meets within the county with 
practically every known breed of sheep. Pure-brooding is not 
extensively followed, and judging by the fleeces of different 
breeds offered for sale at the Nottinghamshire wool sales, cross¬ 
breds predominate. Perhaps the most popular of the cross¬ 
bred types ace the Half-breds or Baumshire (Border Leicester- 
Gheviot cross) and Mashams (Wensleydale-Blackfaced Mountain 
or Swaledale cross). The Suffolk is the principal ram used for 
crossing purposes in the county, and there are several good pure¬ 
bred flocks of the breed, while the Hampshire also has some 
support, being favoured by some because of its shorter legs. 

The trend in favour of cattle breeding, which is quite a feature 
of the agricultural returns in recent years, is largely due to the 
increased attention paid to dairy farming. This is particularly 
true of the south of Nottinghamshire for supplying Nottingham, 
while there has been a considerable extension of dairying in 
the west of the county, particularly in the districts bordering 
the coalfields area. Milk producers have recently complained 
that the local trade has been injured by importations of cheap 
milk from Derbyshire, which in many cases has meant that other 
markets have had to be found outside the county. A certain 
amoimt of Stilton cheese is manufactured, paarticularly in the 
south-east, in the vale of Belvoir. The Shorthorn type of 
cattle predominate, and the close proximity to Lincolnshire 
accounts for the wide distribution of lincoli^ire Bed Short¬ 
horns. For fattening purposes considerable reliance is placed 
upon cattle of Irish origia. More recently an attempt has. been 
made to market young cattle as baby beeves, but whereas 
some, have met with successful results, others have not been so 
fortunate. 

In the horse-breeding world, Nottinghamshire has earned 
some fame by reason of the famous Shire stud of Messrs. James 
Forshaw and Sons at Oorlton-on-Trent, which is one of the 
lar^t id the country. The stud comprises some fifty entires, 
which travel in different parts of the country, while many 
championships have been gained at the Shire Horse Show by 
these Nottinghamshire breeders. 

In the past the landowners in the county have also done 
much to further horse-breeding by hiring good stallions for tiie 
use of their tenants. No one has been more nrominent in this 
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respect than the Duke of Portland on the Welbeck estate. In 
common with experiences elsewhere, horse-breedii^ is not so 
popular as at one time, and there is a disposition on the part of 
some to look for a cleaner-legged tjpe of horse. 

Pig-breeding in the county has been subjected to the same 
fluctuations which have characterised it over the whole country. 
The principal trade is for large pork, and the principal markets 
ore in the mining districts and Nottin^ram. The Middle White 
type has a fairly extensive distribution, and at the moment 
the popular cross is with the Large White. There are several 
good pedigi'ee herds of these, and also of Berkshires.] 

Masexts. 

Market facilities for live stock axe provided at Nottingham, 
Mansfield, Worksop, Betford, Tuxford and Newark. The first 
three are all in consuming centres, while in the main there is no 
congestion of markets. Indeed, in many oases stock have to 
be taken a considerable distance to market, which operates 
adversely on the value of the animals. The Nottingham market 
is not considered such a good selhng centre as at one time, 
even thou^ it is one of the largest in the Midlands. The 
buyers are mainly local, and except for Irish stores most of the 
produce is drawn from the surrounding district. Mansfield 
and Worksop are principally fat stock markets supplying local 
demands, as well as for Nottin^am. At Betford, a consider¬ 
able proportion of the produce is bought for consumption 
outside the county, while Newark is recognised as a good coatre 
for the disposal of store stock, much of which is drawn ^m Other: 
coimties. 

AoBioTOTmaAi, Laboub. 

The 1926 returns recorded a total of 11,427 workers exclusive 
of occupiers and domestlo servants as bemg engaged on agricul¬ 
tural holdings in the county. Of th^e fiJSS were claasified as 
regular workers, the remainder being oasu^ labourers. Labour 
dmoulties have been ocOasioned from time to time, particularly 
in the mining area, where a hi^er wage-eaxifing industry has 
l^n in competition for available labour. 

MaBEBI GABnBNlITa. 

Market gardening assumes some import^oe in the Betford 
and Nottingham areas, while fruit culture receives some attmtion 
in the ^uthwell district. As in all good fruit areas there are 
local varieties, while some of tlie Nottinghamshire raised fruits 
have attained considerable fame; Prominent amdng these are 
the Brahfiey Seedling at Southwell aind the most 

eiteiisiveiy grimn <momng ^ dark’s SpedUng or 
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Boyal George, a good culinary variety, raised at East Bridgford 
about 1800. Among the most conspicuous of modem damsons 
is Merry Weather, a late, large, early-bearing variety introduced 
in 1907. 

Aoricultueal Edttoation. 

No account of the agricultural features of Nottinghamshire 
would be complete without a reference to the Midland Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy College, at Sutton Bonington, in the south-west 
corner of the county. This originally had its origin in the 
Agricultural Department of the Nottingham University College ; 
it was transferred to Kingston-on-Soar in 1900, but a freehold 
property was later acquired at Sutton Bonington and the 
College is now concentrated at this latter place. It is recognised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture as the provincial College for the 
counties of Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, Lindsey (Linos), and 
Rutland. 

In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness 
for information to a number of Nottinghamshire agriculturists, 
to Mr. Br. N. Dowling, the County Agricultural Organiser, and 
to many of my colleagues at the Midland Agricultural College, 
particularly Mr. A. Roebuck, Mr. A. Jones and Mr. S. M. Makings 
of the Economics Department for the charts. 

Henry G. Robinson, 

Midland Agricultural College, 

Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborough. 


THE OUTPUT OF ENGLISH FARMING. 


Whbk it was decided, in 1906, to obtain, for the first t-iTnn, a 
complete record of the commercial and industrial output of 
the country, the Act (Census of Production Act, 1906) empowering 
the Board of Trade to make the neoessaiy inquiries did not 
include Agriculture in its scope. Agriculture was deliberately 
omitted on the ground that for many years returns had been 
aamually collected which supplied a considerable amount of 
infOTm^ion as to the output of the land. This was explained 
in the Eeport of the Board of Agriculture on the first inquiry 


An inquiry into the output of the Agricultural industry 

h, SHtein, Keport on inquiries made 

Fisheries in connection with the Census 
of Prodi^on Act, 1906, relating to the total output of Agrioultural Land, 
the number of persons engaged, and the motive power employed. 
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differs in several respects from an inqniry into the output of 
other industries, and the inclusion o£ .Agrioiilture in the general 
scheme of the Act would, in any case, have presented many 
dififtculties. One salient point of difference in the case of Agri¬ 
culture is the existence of a long-standing system of ii.T»nin,1 
returns of crops and live stock which to a considerable extent 
provide the information desired. It was felt, therefore, that 
the inquiry should be approached as a supplement to the inquiries 
to which occupiers of land and owners of live stock had long 
been accustomed, rather than by the institution of an independent 
investigation which would necessarily overlap, and possibly 
disturb, the ooUection of the annual returns. It was recognized 
that the absence of the compulsory powers and penalties for 
failure to make the required returns provided by the Act, mi^t 
increase the difficulty of obtaining the required information and 
diminish the completeness of the result. The Board, however, 
preferred to rely upon the voluntary assistance of farmers 
rather than to impose upon aU occupiers of land a statutory 
obli^tion which, in view of their proved willingness to fur¬ 
nish voluntary returns, might have been thou^t unreason¬ 
able.” 

The first inquiry on these lines was made in 1908, and the 
results were duly published in a report in the Agri&dtmd 
Oviput of Oreat Bn&im 

The scheme of the Census of Production Act contemplated 
quinqueimial inquiries, and in 1913 the Board of Aj^culture 
made another investigation on similar lines. The establi^bment 
of Board of Agriculture for Scotland had in the meantime 
tran^erred respohsibiliiy for Scottish statistics to that Depart¬ 
ment. The tabulation and analysis of the returns for Bngland 
and Wales were in progress when the War broke out. Other 
matters of more urgent importance then engrossed the attention 
cff the Board of Agriculture, and the returns were laid aside. It 
was not possible to resume the operation of the Census of Pto- 
duotion Act for more than a decade, but in 1926 the Board (then 
transformed into a Mnistty) undertook another inquiry into 
the Agricultural Output, the results of which were published 
early in 1927.>' 

The scope of the inquiry was somewhat extended, partly in 
view of a desire repeatedly expressed in the House of CommonB 
for a general survey of agrioultural oonditioxis and possibilities. 
With reference to this Mr. J. Tompson, who was responsible 

* JPAe Agrieuietml Ou^ut of Mnglcmd artd Waiea, 191^5.’ Beport oh 
certa>in statistical inquiries made in connection with the Census of Fror 
auction Act, 1906,: xtiating to the output of all kinds of 
duoe and to the agri^tnral indusfaiy generally, tt^ther with a Brief 
survey <rf agricultural etatisrios up to 1926; 
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ioE the preparation of the Eeport, in his prefatory letter of 
submission says;— 

“ This Beport, ■while not pretending to provide *dl the infor¬ 
mation desired, is an attempt to meet that demand on the 
statistical side. The task of compiling statistics 'that afford 
guidance as to the ■txend of a complicated and heterogeneous 
industry such as agriculture is, however, a formidable one, and 
whilst Hie Beporb provides some material on which a judgment 
can be based, there are necessary limitation to the information 
which can be supplied by agricultural statistics and. also to the 
deductions wMch can safely be drawn from them,” 

The Beport is also considerably enlarged by the inclusion 
of comparative statistics for a sfflues of years, which provide in 
a convenient form a conspectus of the general progress—or^ as 
some would say ■the retrogression—of English Agriemture during 
the past half-century. 

ThB AGBIOUiatTBAX. AbDA. 

The total area of England and Wales, excluding inland water 
and tidal land, is 37,136,000 acres. Of this land area 25,765,000 
acres were returned in 1925 as included in agricultural holdings 
of more than one acre. An attempt to make an economic classi¬ 
fication of these holdings according to their general character 
results in the following interesting statement. The figures 
being based on the returns for 1924, there is a sli^t difference 
in the total acreage from that mentioned above as returned in 
1926 (see Table opposite). 

In addition to what may be termed the cultivated, or 
“ farmed,” area, there are 3,920,000 acres described as mountain, 

: heath, moor or down land or other rou^ land used for grazing. 
The extent to which stock are in fact run on this land was the 
sulqeot of a special inquiry, and it is estimated that on an avera^ 
<me head of cattle to 20 acres and one sheep to 2 acres would 
represent the stocking. There is a further estimated area of 
1,100,000 acres over which there are common rights of grazing. 
There am also outside the scope of the agricultural returns 
holding of one acre or less, and allotments. These together 
are estimate to accoimt for 213,000 acres, and an addition of 
100,000 acres is made for holdings which escape enumeration. 
G[!he result of 'these calculations is to make up the total area used 
for agricultare, in a greater or less degree, to over 31 million aotes. 

Oapitai.. 

il^ore considering the output of the land, it is convenient to 
consider ■the main factors of production—capi'tal and laltour. , 

Osculations of ■the capital value of agricultural land ha've 
hitherto been made on the basis of the income-'tax returns 
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gross income from the ownerehip of land, multiplied by some 
hypothetical, and generally disputed, figure of the numhOT of 
years’ purchase. In this enquiry the Ministry endeavoured to 
obtain information oh the point by inpstmoting their Crop Re- 
poortocs to estimate, on the basis of recattt . sales, the average 
capital value per acre of holdings of difiE^t types and sia^ in 
their districts. It may be questionable if the inf omiation thus 
obtadusd can fairly be expected to bear close analysiB, but the 
average' value of £31 per acre-—ranging from £60 tor holdup 
of 1 to S acres; to £19 for hoiditigs of over 600 ^ 

accepted, and on- thia basis the capital value of ail i^[ticulturai 
holding ^orks out at £795^000,OOO. To this is added an esti¬ 
mate of £21,000,000 fdt the capital value of rough gta^hi^ 
nmljing an «^ri^te of j016ipOw,OOO. This, of eoti^, reph^ 
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sents, stciciily speaking, not the value of the land but the value 
of thefonna, i.e. it includes the farm houses, cottages, buildings, 
fences and other permanent equipment. 

The Crop Beporters vrere also instructed to estimate the 
average rent paid in 1925 in their respective districts for eight 
difierent sizes of holdings, distinguishing in each case between 

(1) holdings mainly arable (70 per cent, and over arable land), 

(2) holdings mainly pasture (70 per cent, and over pasture), 

(3) inixed holding lying between these two groups, (4) fruit and 
ve^table farms, and (6) poultry farms. In addition, enquiries 
were made as regan^ rough gazings. The results shpw that 
on the average of the whole country the rent of arable, pasture 
and mixed farms as estimated in 1925 was approximately 31a. 
per acre. IW.t and vegetable holdings averaged 82s. per acre, 
while poultry holdings averaged 64s. per acre, which is a very 
similar figure to that assigned for the group of holdings of 1 to 5 
acres, excluding these special farms. The following table shows 
the estimated average rents per acre paid on holdings cH Afferent 
lypes and sizes. 


Size Group . 

Mainly 

Arable 

Holdings 

Mainly 

Posture 

Holdings 

Mixed 

Holdings 

All 

Kinds 

1-5 acres • « . . 

Per Acre 

8 * 

51 

Per Acre 

8 . 

64 

i^er Acre 

8 , 

56 

Per Aero 

8 . 

62 

^-20. 

46 

53 

47 

51 

20-50 „ . . . . 

39 

44 

39 

42 

50-^100 .. 

33 

37 

33 

35 

100-160 . . 

29 

33 

30 

31 

160-300 . . 

26 

30 

27 . 

28 

3OO-60O „ . . . . 

21 

26 

24 

24 

Over 600 . 

18 

23 

21 

20 

Average .... 

26 

36 

29 

31 


Further, an attempt was made to ascertain the average 
amount of tenant’s capital per acre. The difficulties in this case 
objdous, but the Crop ^porters were asked to make estimates 
for holdings of different sizes and types. It appears that they 
estimated the amount “ required,” and not necessarily the 
mnount actually employed—a distinction of some importance. 
Tenets capital is defined as “including the value of live and 
stock at the rates current about the end of 1926, tenant 
Hght val^tion at Michaelmas or other date at which farms 
usuaUy change hands, and the amount of cash in hand required 
to meet necessary outgoings.” An analysis of the estimates 
thus obtained suggests that less capital is reuuired on lioldines 
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that are " mainly arable ” than on grass ot “ mixed ” holdings, 
a somewhat surprising oonolusion. Indeed the whole of these 
results can only be regarded, in view of the difficulties of the 
enquiry, as tentative. It is nevertheless probable that the 
aggregate arrived at, viz. £360,000,000, as the total of tenant’s 
capital, is approximately accurate. 

Laboto. 

sible to calculate accurately the amount of human labour applied 
to the cultivation of the land and the care of stock. The number 
of horses employed on farms is known, but the number of human 
beings employed is uncertain. To begin with, the number of 
farmers is unknown, iks there are rather more than 400,000 
separate agricultural holdings, it mi^t be assumed that the 
number of farmers would approximate to that total. But 
according to the Census of population, the number is 264,093. 
The explanation of the lack of agr^ment in this case is fairly 
simple. In the Census returns only those persons whose sole, 
or principal, occupation is farming desudbe themselves as 
“farmara.” But many farms, of all sizes, are occupied and 
worked by persons who have some other occupation by which 
they describe themselves, whUe the common practice of farmers 
to occupy more than one farm also contributes to the discrep¬ 
ancy. Tbe result is that we do not know the numberof farmers 
and still less do we know the number of those who themselves 
work the land, as many of the occupiers of the smaller farms do. 

The uncertainty is equally great if we attempt to ascertam 
the number of wage-earning persons employed on the land. 
There are two sources of statistical information on tiiis point— 
the Census of population returns, and the returns collected directly 
by the Ministty of Agriculture from occupiers of agiicultural 
holdings. The Census returns in 1921 were as shown below:— 



Hales 

Pemales 

Total., 

sonS; da\ight 0 rs or other relatives 
assisting in the work o£ the farm ^ « < 

Farm baxlifEs and foremen . •. • * • 

Shepherds 

AgrtmUmd hbourm, farm aeramta ; 
Bisthaiguished as in charge of eattle • 
Bistiniuished as in charge of horses . • 

Not o'&e^se (distinguidbed . • • . * 

79.1543 

21.396 

10,936 

67,464 

111,008 

368,026 

1 

16,291 

209 

39 

10.341 

299 

21,014 


■ .Total V > , 

648,472 

47,iM 

696,666 


It is characteristic of the difficulties which encompass attempts 
obtain precise information about Agriculture that it is impos- 
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The returns made to the Ministry of Agrioulture in the same 
year gave the number of “regular” and “casual” workers 
stated by farmers to be actually employed by them in June. 
Th<se gave the totals as follows:— 



ivlaloH 

l‘’oTnftlos 

Ttiiiil 

B»©gular workers. 

612,072 

73,180 

asri,2.'«2 

Casual workers.I 

131,252 

52,678 

183,031 

Total .. 

743,325 

125,858 

809,183 


It will be noted that the total nmnber of regular workers 
does not show a great discrepancy with the total given in the 
Oensus, but there is a wide di ff erence if males and females are 
tailten separately. It is easy to understand that many females 
regularly employed by farmers would not describe themselves 
in the Oensus paper as “agricultural labourers,” being perhaps 
only part-time workers. It is less easy to account for a difference 
of 36,000 in the returns of male workers. The most plausible 
explanation appears to be that some of those classed by employers 
as “ casual ” workers are in fact regular agricultural labourers 
and would so describe themselves though they are not penna- 
nently employed on one farm. 

The “casual” or irregillar labour so largely employed in 
Agriculture is the chief reason why, as stated above, it is impos¬ 
sible to make any precise calculation of the total amoimt of 
inanual labour which is so large a factor in production from tho 
land. 

In the Eeport it is reckoned, after a consideration of all the 
available data, that the number of employ^ persons is “in 
the neighbourhood of 800,000, which, with about 300,000 
employers, or persons working on their own account, gives a 
total of 1,100,000 engaged in the industry.” 

Applying these figures to the cultivated area, they indicate 
an average employment of wage-earning workers of 8*1 pemons 
per 100 acres, and if to these are added ehiployeis and those 
working on their own account the average density of labour 
on the land would be 4*3 persons per 100 acres. 

The inquiry into the use of motor power on farms gave very 
interesting results, and in this case comparative figures for 1908 
and 1913 are available. The following table shows tho number 
of engines of all kinds returned as in use in each of these three 
years 
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190S 

1913 

1925 

(a) Fixed or portable :— 

Steam. 

8,690 

7,719 

3,731 

Gas.. 

921 

1,287 

1,125 

Oil or petrol. 

0,911 

16,284 

56,744 

Electric.. 

146 

262 

700 

Wind. 

Water. 


3,663 

i 990 
13,643 

Others or not stated. 

663 

28 

21 

(6) Motor tractors :— 

For field operations ....... 

r, .. 

. 

14,666 

Used solely for stationary work . . . 



2,116 


The figures tell their own story. Steam, which was intro¬ 
duced in Agriculture about the middle of the last century, is 
now disappearing, and oil and petrol have become dominant. 



Intimated 

OroBB 

Production 

Bstimated 
Quantity sold 
off Forms or 
consumed in 
Farm 

Households 

Esthnated 
Total Vsluo 
of Produce 
sold off Farms 
or consumed in 
Farm 

Households 


Thotisnnds of 
Tons 

Thousands of 
Tons 

Thousands of £ 

Com: 

Wheat. 

1,360 

1,020 

12,070 

Barley ...... 

1,010 

666 

7,380 

Oats , ... . . ’ . 

1,379 

. 345 

3,190 

Mixodcom . ♦ . . . 

94 

9*4 

90 ^ 

By© ....... 

26 

14-3 

120, 

Beans . . . . . ^ . 

169 

80 

* 800 

Boas . . . . . , . 

64 

36 

4410 

Potatoes .. 

3,214 

2,671 

11,830 

Sugar beet . . . . . 

428 

428 

1,160 

Thousands of 
Owt. 

Thousands of 
Owt. 

3,370 

Hops , .. 

366 

366 

Osiers - . . ... 

Thousands of 
Tons 

16 

Thousands of 
Tons 

16 

66 

ilay, si/ram and other fawi 




drops: 

L Soeds hay . . . < . 

2,662 

640 

2,000 . 

Meadow hay . . . . . 

4,638 

681 

1,820 

Wheat straw . . . . 

1,660 

330 

610 

Bf^ley straw . . . . . 

976 

49 

80: 

Oat straw . . V • 

1,736 

260 

400 

.Mustard seed . * - * 

10 

9 

260 

Vethhes and tares (grain) . 

14 

4-3 

■ 60' 

Crops groWn for soetl . . 

• w 


; ■ ,426 : : 

Total farm croj^ , . ; . 

— 


46,060: 
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The Oxjtpttt or CSeops. 

It is neoessoiy to be clear as to the definition of the term 
“ Output.” It does not mean the total production from the 
land but that part of the produce which is actually sold off all 
farms, not including sales or transfers from one farm to another. 
There is a slight change in the definition of the term in 1926 as 
compared with 1908. In the later calculations produce consumed 
in farmers’ households is treated as part of the “Output” 
whereas in the former inquiry it was not so regarded. This 
alteration does not, however, materially affect the totals. 

The main bulk of the crops produced on farms arenot marketed 
directly but are realised in other forms, mainly by being fed to 
stock Both in 1908 and 1925 the calculations suggest that 
rather more than three-fifths of the crops grown are consumed 
dh the farm. 

The output of “ farm crops ” is given on the previous page. 

’Wheat has long been regarded as the most important of the 
marketable crops, but it will be noted that its supremacy is 
challenged by potatoes, which represent almost as much in acWl 
return. 

The remarkable diversity of English Agriculture and the 
growing importance of what, not long ago, were considered to 
be " minor ” products which scarcely came within the limits 
of orthodox farming, are demonstrated in the following 
table;— 


Commodity 

Estimated 

Gross 

Production 

Estimated 
Quantity sold 
off Farms or 
consumed in 
Farm 

Households 


Thousands of 
Cwt. 

Thousands of 
Cwt, 

Orchard Fruit: 

Apples, dessert and cooking 

6,520 

(l,S20 

Apples, eider. 

1,160 

1,160 

Pears, dessert and cooking . 

82 

82 

Pears, perry. 

18 

18 

Cherries. 

349 

349 

Plums. 

801 

801 

Nuts and other kinds . , 


SmaU Fruit: 



Strawberries. 

705 

705 

Baspberries. 

145 

145 

Black currants . , . , 

188 

188 

Bed and white currants 

m 

60 

Gooseberries. 

590 

590 


Efitiiuatert 
Total Vaiwo 
of Troduoo . 
sold, off Eanus 
or consumed in 
Farm 

HouBchoUlH 


ThoiiHunds of t. 


m) 

m 

JO 

UVM) 

IMi) 

no 

1,410 

450 

(SOO 

100 

550 
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The estimated total value of the fruit crop is nearly £10,000,000, 
but this does not appear to include the value of cider and perry. 
Much of this is now made at factories, but there is still an appre¬ 
ciable proportion made on farms. 

The general impression that fruit-growing is extending is 
not supported by the acreage returns, which show a reduction 
in the_ area both of orchards and small fruit. In 1908 orchards 
occupied 248,000 acres; and in 1925 the area returned was less 
by 10,000 acres. A similar, and proportionately a more signifi¬ 
cant, reduction is recorded in the acreage of small fruit, which 
fell from 77,000 acres in 1908 to little.more than 68,000 acres 
in 1925. 

Thwe has always been some difficulty in the collection of 
the returns of fruit-growing, owing to the fact that “ orchard ” 
and “ small ’’ fruit are often grown bn the same land. Efforts 
have been made to guard against the risk of overlapping or 
duplicate returns, and it is probable that increased accuracy in 
this respect may slightly affect the comparability of the returns 
for different years. But, allowing for this,, the absence of any 
indication of expanding acreage is remarkable. The explanation 
probably lies in increased intensiveness of cultivation. Old 
orchards with long neglected trees sprawling over a few acres 
have been replaced by closely-planted ana carefully tended 
plantations, with a greatly increased production per acre. 

There has been in recent years a curious shifting of fruit¬ 
growing from the West to the East of England. The movement 
is well described in the Eeport:— 

“ The eastern counties are steadily displacing Ihe western as 
the chief orchard areas of the country, 1891 the two westwly 
groups,Devon and Somerset; Worcester, Hereford and Olou^ 
coster, totalled 116,000 acres of orchards, or 55 per cent, of the 
whole orchards of the country, while t)^ two easterly groups, 
Kent, Essex and Middlesex; H^oxfolk, Lincoln and Gamhrid^, 
aggregated only 32,000 acres, cs 15 per cent. . Up to 1908 there 
was a general increase, hut greatest in the eastern gnmpB, 
which in that year possessed 22 per cent, of the orchard, acsce: 
age as compared with the western groups, 3) per cent., But 
some of the orchards in the west country have been ^bhed 
some have ceased to hear and are m? Itimj^r returned as 
orchards, with the result that the two western groups now have 
only 39 per cent, of the country’s orchard acreage, while the 
eastern ^ups have nearly the same proportion. 

“ The old orchards of the West Country, especiahy tiibse of 
Devon Snd Somerset, consist laj^ly of biderrs-pple treesi-whereas 
the new<er orchards planted in Kerit and elsewhere consist of 
dessert apd cooking varieties. It has, however, been the practice, 
lor many years for gaps in cider orchards in the West Country 
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to be fOled largely by apple trees of dessert or cooking wietics, 
so t^t the reduction in the production of cider apples is ^eater 
than the decrease in the total acreage of apple orchards in the 
western counties would suggest. 

“ The small fruit acreage has changed in much the same way 
as orchards, except that whereas the orchard acreage of Kent 
has increased enormously, the smallfruit acreage in that county 
has declined. The movement towards the east is no less apparent 
generally, however, than in the ease of orchards. Between 1891 
and 1908 practically all counties showed increases, but those in 
Norfolk, Linooln and Cambridge were exceptionally heavy. 
Since 1908, however, the bulk of the increase in acreage is 
accounted for by these three counties, with iElssex, Sufiolk and 
Hampshire also showing substantial increases.” 

The output of vegetable crops is shown in the following table, 
and it will be noted that in all cases except carrots the whole of 
the production is reckoned as marketed:—^ 


Commodity 

Estimated 

Gross 

Production 

Estimated 
quantity sold 
off farms or 
consumed In 
form 

households 

liSstimated 
total value 
of produce 
sold off farms 
or consumed in 
farm 

households 

Gi^een peas. 

Thousands of 
Tons 

73 

, Thousands of 
Tons 

73 

lliomniulFi nr £. 
1,070 

Gieen beans. 

34 

34 

280 

Cabbage for human consump¬ 
tion ....... 

410 

410 

2,080 

Brussels sprouts . . 

93 

93 

1,020 

Broccoli and caulidower . 

102 

102 

1,080 

Carrots ....... 

110 

77 

280 

Turnips.. . 

100 

100 

200 

Onions . .. 

17 

17 

140 

Celery ... . . , . . 

37 

37 

370 

Bhubarb . . . . . . 

00 

00 

450 

Other vegetable crops . , • 



830 


The production of crops under glass on a oommeroial soalo 
is a great and growing branch of Agriculture—using the tern, 
as it must now be used, in the widest sense. It is imfortunate, 
therefore, that the growers were not more readily respimsive to 
the req^uest for information. Inquiry forms were soat to 5,667 
owners of glasshouses in Er^land and Wales, but only 1,969 
replies were received, and of these only 1,206 gave the foU 
pwMculars asked for relating to area and production. The 
total area of glasshouses for which particidars of production 
were supplied was 725 acres. An estimate based on these 
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returns, supplemented by additional inquiries, suggests that the 
total area of commercial glasshouses in Engla nd and Wales is 
about 2,725 acres. 

The estimated value of the crops grown in the 2,726 acres 
of glasshouses in England and Wales in 1926 was about £4,800,000. 
Tomatoes are by far the most important crop, nearly all the 
returns including some quantity of this crop. On the T^naig of 
the distribution of output as shown in the returns received, the 
yield of tomatoes in 1926 was estimated at about 47,000 toios, 
valued at £2,360,000; of cucumbers almost 60 millions, valued 
at £760,000; and of grapes 1,500,000 lb., valued at £130,000; 
other fruit and vegetables being estimated at £250,000. Cl^- 
santhemums, roses and carnations were valued at ^0,000, 
£250,000 and £86,000 res]^ctively, and including other out 
flowers, bedding or decorative plants, etc., the estimated total 
value of flowers, etc., grown under glass was about £1,360,000. 

It is estimated that about 6,250 acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers in the open and that the total value of 
the product is £400,000. Nursery stock is estimated to occupy 
about 10,000 acres with an annual output valued at £1,100,000. 

It might be a subject of academic debate whether honey is a 
vegetable or an animal product. It is here included with fruit 
and vegetables, the total output being reckoned as 2,200,000 lb. 
and the value £180,000. 

The aggregate estimated value of all crops—agricultural and 
horticultural—^is £70,680,000. 

Ted LrvB Stock OxTrjftjT. 

The output of live stock from farms is of two classes—^mimals 
and produce. With the exception of horses, of which the annual 
sale is estimated at £1,250,000, all the arumals—cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry—are reared, fattened and sold for food. 

The number of food animals sold annually ofl the farms of 
En gland and Wales is calculated from the agricultural returns 
by a fonhula suggested in 1904 by a Committee of the Eoyal 
Statistical Sooteby and described by the present writer in previous 
articles in this Journal. The validiiy of the calculation depends 
larj^y on the accuracy of the number of births and deaths from 
natural causes, and fuller investigation on these points has 
resulted in some modification of the figures previously accepted. 
As the calculation is based on the returns collected in June, the 
annual output is calculated for the twelve months ending in May 
and not for. the calendar year.. 

. ; The estmated average number of anhnals edat^btawd in tte 
five years before the War and in the five years ending 1926 is 
shown in the following table, the numbers being ^ven in th<m-; 
'sands:-^, 
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Year (June to May) 

Cattle 

Calves 

Shcop and 
Lambs 

Pigs 

Average of 1908-9 to 1912-13 

1,381 

536 

7,762 

3,487 

1920-21 . 

1,261 

723 

4,835 

2,700 

1921-22 . 

1,126 

729 

5,783 

3,471 

1922-23 .. 

1,264 

864 

5,086 

3,229 

1923-24 . 

1,262 

826 

4,996 

3,691 

1924-25 . 

1,231 

791 

5,268 

4,500 

Average of 1920-21 to 1924-25 

1,226 

785 

5,194 

3,618 


The quantity of meat represented by these animals is shoum 
in the next table :— 


(Thotisonds of owt.) 


Years (June to May) 

Beef 

Veal 

Mutton 

and 

Lamb 

Pig- 

meat 

Total 

Average of 1908-9 to 1912-13 , 

8,262 

469 

3,881 

4,981 

17,693 

1920-21 . 

7,015 

662 

2,245 

3,867 

13,679 

1921-22 . 

6,308 

666 

2,686 

4,969 

14,618 

1922-23 . 

7,031 

663 

2,361 

4,613 

14,668 

1923-24 . 

7,076 

642 

2,320 

6,273 

16,311 

1924-26 

6,902 

614 

2,446 

6,429 

16,391 

Average of 1920-21 to 1924-26 . 

6,866 

609 

2,411 

6,026 

14,912 


A comparison of the figures for the pre-war quinquennimn 
with those for the quinquenniTun ending in 1925 shows a reduction 
of 17 per cent, in the production of beef and of 38 per cent, in 
the production of mutton and lamb. On the other hand, there 
is an increase of 30 per cent, in the production of veal while the 
quantity of pig-meat is about the same. On the total of all meat 
the reduction amounts to 15 per cent., and if the increase of 
population is taken into account the home supply has fallen 
from 55 to 44 lb. per head, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

On this disappointing conclusion one or two observations 
may be made. In 1925 the fliooks of the country were beginning 
to recover from the extraordinary "slump ” in sheep, when in 
three years nearly 4 millions disappeared and the total fell in 
1920 to about 13| millions, being much smaller than in any year 
previously recorded. Before the War the total was about 18 
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millions, and in 1925 it had reached nearly 16 millions. In 
1927 it had risen to 17 millions and there seems a good prospect 
that the pre-war level may be attained in another year or two. 
If this should prove to be the case the reduction in the output* 
of mutton and lamb would be substantially less than 30 per cent., 
if indeed any reduction were shown. 

Since 1908 fuller information as to the average carcass weight 
of animals slaughtered has been obtained and in the present 
inquiry a large number of returns were collected which enable 
more tnistwoi’thy estimates to be made than were previously 
possible. The result is that average weights have been calculated 
which are, in every case, except pigs, lighter than those adopted 
in 1908. This obviously tends to introduce an element of tmcer- 
tainty in comparing the calculations of 1926 with those made 
seventeen years earlier. It is stated that: “It was evident 
shortly after the termination of food control that the return 
toward more normal conditions of feeding and slaughter of stock 
had not entailed a return to the pre-war average carcass weights 
of |at cattle and sheep slaughtered.’’ This is no doubt true in 
view of the steady pressure of butchers and the consuming public 
to induce farmers to place smaller animals, with smaller joints, 
on the market. 

There is another, and also immeasurable, element of uncer¬ 
tainty in attempting to compare meat production at dijSerent 
periods. The movement towards earlier maturity was started 
many years ago, and numerous articles advocating it may be 
found in earlier volumes of this Jov/rml. The movement has 
been accelerated in recent yea^ and still continues. ; It is possible 
that in the case of many stock-owners it may have reached its 
limit, but even if this is j?o it is certain that it ha^ not been 
universally adopted to its utmost extent. It is evident that a 
progressive reduction of the average age of slaughter affects the 
comparability, over a series of years, of returns collected once a 
year at a fixed date. 

The estimated total value of meat produced from animals sold 
off farms in 1926 is:— 

' ■ ^ 

Beef . . ... . . . 31,290,000 

Veal . . . ... ... 3,370,000 

Mutton and lamb. . . v * 16,270,000 

Pig-meat , . • • ... 26,790,000 

Total . , . . . . . , j&77,720i000 

The number of cows and heifers in milk or in-<ialf returned 
in Junej 1926, was 2,718,000, of which 2,036,000 were in milk 
at the time of the return. It is only necessary therefore to arrive 
at the average yield per cow or heifer to calculate the total 
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quantity of milk produced. A request for information as to 
the quantity of milk produced and sold, the amount of butter 
and cheese made and sold, and the quantity of cream sold, was 
made on the agricultural schedule and replies were received 
from the owners of about one-half the total number of cows in 
the country. On the basis of these returns it was reckoned that 
the average yield per head of the dairy herd is 416 gallons and 
the total production of milk 1,117 million gallons. Of this total 
it was reckoned that 106| million gallons were consumed in 
farm households, making the commercial output 1,0111 million 
gallons. This was disposed of as follows:— 


HUllon» 
of Gallons 

MtUt ..818 

Butter 188 

Cheese.54 

Cream . . . . . . . . . CJ 


Total. 1,01 l>i 

The quantity of butter made and sold was 22,700 tons, and 
of cheese 24,050 tons, and the sales of cream amounted to 660,000 
gallons. Of the milk sold a proportion went to factories and 
creameries where much of it is made into cheese, butter or con¬ 
densed milk. The output of factories and creameries is ascer¬ 
tained by the Board of Trade and the figures were not available 
at the time this Report was published. 

The estimated value of milk sold off farms or consumed in 
farm households was £48^700,000, of butter £6,780,000, of cheese 
£2,740,000, of cream £320,000, and Of skimmed milk (all consumed 
on the farms) £60,000, making the total value of dairy products 
£57,600,000. 

Beginning in 1908, returns have been, frorp. time to time, 
collected of the number of poultry kept on farms. In 1926 
farmers were also asked to give particulars of the number of 
birds killed for food, eggs produced, etc. The estimated numbers 
of fowls and ducks on farms in June and the total production of 
eggs in the year were:— 


Fowls . 
Ducks . 


No. ol BirOs No. of 

33,670,000 1,458,000,000 

2,629,000 43,000,001) 


Comparing these returns .with those ooUeoted in 1908, it 
appeam that there has been an increase of S million fowls and 
600 notion eggs, while, although no increase in the number of 
duefes is shown, the production of ducks’ eggs has increased by 
no 1^ than 26 millions. It is reckoned that the amage pro¬ 
duction of eggs per hen is 100 and per duck 40. : 
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Poultay killed for food are estimated to be—^Fowls, 16,000,000; 
ducks, 1,700,000; geese, 460,000; turkeys, 600,000. 

The total value of poultry and eggs sold ofE farms or consumed 
in farm households is estimated at £16,080,000. 

The addition of £3,000,000 for Wool completes the toted 
output of live stock products. 

SumiASY. 

The figures which have been referred to are summarised in 
the following statement showing the estimated value of each 
class of product and its relation to the rest;— 


Total Value 

PweentaRe 
of Total 

Live Stock and Live Stock products : 

Live stock.. 

Milk and dairy produce. 

Poultry and eggs. 

Wool. 

£ 

78,970,000 

57,600,000 

15,080,000 

3,000,000 

35-0 

25() 

6*7 

1-3 

Total . , .. 

154,050,000 

68-6 

Fmm Crops: 

Corn.. . 

Potatoes.. . 

Sugar beet . . ., . . . . . . 

Hops * ... . . . . . . . . 

. Hay, straw and miscellaneous products . 

24,000,000 
11,830,000 
1,100,000 
3,370,000 
6,600,000 i 

10«7 

5-3 

06 
lr6 — 

■2;6 - '.■■■ 

Total .. 

’46,060,000 

20-5 

Frmt^ Vegetables, Flowers, etc,: 

Fruit. 

'Vegetables . ... . . 

Flowers grown in the open and nursery 
stock .... . , , ... 

Glasshouse produce . . . : . . . . 

Honey. . . , . . . . . . . 

9,750,000 

8,400,000 

1,600,000 

4,830,000 

180,000 

4*3 

3-7 

0*7 

2-1 

0-1 

Total ... ... . .... 

24,630,000 

10‘9 

Total—All kinds , . ; ; . . 

i^25,330,000 

io o , 

Applying this f^ure tK>tal output to the <»loulations ci 
manual labour ©mpldyed on fan^, if appears that the average 
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output per wage-earning person was £282, while if employers 
and farmers working on their own account are included the 
average was £206. 

The total output in 1908 was valued at £127,160,000 so that 
there was an apparent increase in 1926 of 77 per cent. It is 
pointed out that the level of prices is higher by the same pro¬ 
portion, so that the actual output was about the same in both 
years. But since 1908 the cultivated or farmed ’’ area has 
sk^k by 1^ million acres, about half of which were arable. 
It may be fairly claimed, therefore, that not only has English 
Agriculture held its own through the troublous times of the past 
two decades, but on the whole the gross production per acre has 
increased. 

Detailed comparisons can only be made with reserve, but 
it is suggested in the Report that while the output of dairy pro¬ 
duce has increased by 16 per cent, and of poultry and eggs by 
36 per cent-, the output both of live stock and farm crops is 
less by 10 per cent, in each case. 

The broad result of the whole incjuiry is clear. JSnglish 
Agriculture is based on live stock husbandry. The tradition 
that corn-growing was its backbone has been stubbornly main¬ 
tained, but it can hardly survive this Report. As a “ cash crop ” 
—^to use the American term-^om represents only one-tenth 
of the total output. But this figure must not be taken to indicate 
fully the position of corn-growing in the economy of the farm. 
More than two-fifths of the com grown is consumed on the farm, 

. i.e. it is cashed ’’ in the form of live stock. 

Considerations of space have necessarily limited this article 
to the salient features of the Report, which includes many other 
points of great interest to all who are epheemed in the position 
and prospects of Agriculture in this country. It may perhaps 
be permitted to one who has some experience of the difficulties 
and limitations of such inquiries to add his high appreciation of 
the admirable manner in which Mr. R. J. Thompson, and the 
staff of the Ministry of Agriculture, have carried out the task 
entrusted to them. 

HjffiimY 

The Old Rectory, 

Wormshill, Kent. 
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MEAT PRODUCTION IN THE GRASS 
COUNTIES. 

In speaMng or writing of meat production in the grass counties 
it may be permissible to take Leicestershire as the central and 
typical area. The whole of that county is not under grass, of 
course; it has its arable portions as all other counties have, but 
it is predominantly permanent grass, and the stretches of aimilar 
land, similarly managed, that extend into adjoining counties, or 
are existent elsewhere in England, may be held to come within 
the range of any observations and suggestions made oonceming 
Ldcestershire. “The Grass Country” of hunting parlance 
knows no coimty boundaries, and the same may be said of 
“ Grass Country Farming.” But for convenience and simplicity 
the coimty of Leicester can be taken as representative of Ihe 
whole, whether the rest includes parts of Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Lmcolnshire, Nottinghamshire or Buckingham¬ 
shire. It will be understood that the Leicestershire of grass 
farming overlaps in the manner indicated, even although the 
maintenance of permanent grassj pasture or meadow, is not an 
unbroken procedure in the central county itself. 

The importance of the system of grass farming practised in 
the grass area rests upon several basic considerations. In 
magnitude it has strong claims to recognition, for, as already 
implied, the district from Melton Mowbray to Market Har- 
borough has its counterparts in several other counties. Official 
figures bearing on the particular pursuit, therefore, cannot 
easily be isolated for purposes of fair coinparison. It can be 
attuned, however, &om annual rotunis made in June, Jhat 
live stock aggr^ates recorded in the county of Leicester r^wt 
with adequate approxunation to accuracy, the proportions of 
the graziug interest in the scattered and extensive area em¬ 
braced in the term “ Grass Country.” 

On the other hand, it may be well to point out that sSascnal 
statistics cannot convey mors than a rough idea of the rdative 
stook-canying capacities of toe different parts eff the country^ 
say grass and arable respecrively. In June the grass areas am 
fuUy stocked, whereas in that month toe plough districts are at 
their lowest level in certain dasses of anim^, in battle especially. 
Bebember returns, it may be afiSrmed, would show pronounced 
variatioDS from the June standards, and would bring Norfolk, 
for instance, into greater prominence than is compatible :^to a 
siunmer; census for that mainly arable oounly, 

, The official figures respecting live stock in Leibestershire, 
toereforej should to interpreted in the l^t of toe finctuations 
that returns eoUeoted 0 a different time of year presumably 
would reveal. The Leicestershire total ol oa>ttle in June varies 
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in the neighbourhood of 150,000 and of sheep about 220,000. 
It must not be concluded from what has been said, however, 
that the grass districts are without either cattle or sheep in 
the winter months. AH that it is intended to convey is that 
June figures may tend to flatter the grass areas compared with 
arable, sinoe in the latter the fattening process is confined largely 
to the winter season, on the produce of tilled fields, when the 
yards and boxes are occupied with store cattle, just as the 
pastures in the Midlands are stocked with corresponding classes 
of n.-nimalB for the grazing months. When full allowance is made 
for any fluctuation of the sort indicated, the importance of the 
business of summer grazing will be evident to perceptive and 
infonned. minds, and it is as an independent unit in the oompoute 
farming of Ilngland that summer grazing has to be considered, 
and its value to tibie nation appraised. 

Sons ACTD Chniaix. 

It may be appropriate here to deal briefly with another aspect 
of tire grazing question. Occasionally suggestions are made that 
the farmers of the grass countries show lack of imaginative 
enterprise in continuing grass farming when circumstances have 
gone against them. Their critics would have them plough up 
their pastures, or, as an alternative, discard the present methods 
of stocking the enclosures, and substitute younger and smaller 
cattle for tiie strong, matured bullocks that have hitherto been 
associated with Midland grazing. 

As r^;a^ the conversion of rich old pstures and meadows 
into arable, it can be said at once, and without hesitation, that, 
in any general sense, the procedure would be foolish, and lead 
rapidly tp the ruin of th(»e who adopted such a course. The 
pastures of the Midlands are not a creation of yesterday. Their 
formation is largely lost in antiquity, and even those whose 
history may be known date from a time when rotation farming 
—especially corn-growing—was a far more attractive business 
than it is in these modem times, when the surplus products of 
the world are hurled at us throughout the year. I have heard 
it argued that the fine soils of Leioestetshire could be made as 
amenable to the ways and needs of man as the fertile areas of 
the Holland Division of lancolnshxre, ot the Pens of the Isle of 
Ely. I have not seen the experiment tried of acting on this 
estimation of the grassland of Leicestershire, but I have personal 
pperience of an involuntary enterprise of the kind on correspond¬ 
ing land in another county, and the result impressed—and 
impoverished—me. sufficiently to make me understand fui^ the 
wisdom of the course of farming adopted on the rich but refrac¬ 
tory soils of the Grass Country. iSom what I have seen and 
learned oonoeming the system of utilising the laud wholty 
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under grass in the Midland districts, I am oonviaoed that its 
o^ers and occupiers have not at this stage a great deal to learn 
as to the purpose for which the land and the cliinate are especially 
adapted. 

What is clear to the flexible and tutored agricultural mind 
is that Lieicestershire, and the wider area it represents, are capable 
of making larger and more valuable contributions to the agricul- 
tural wealth of the nation in grass than in tillage. The eviHring 
methods were designed and developed at a time when arable 
competed on much more favourable terms with grass, than is the 
case under modem conditions. If the less attractive type of 
fanning had to be chosen then, it cannot be supposed that a 
change to rotation husbandry would be feasible under the stiU 
less attractive circumstances for tillage systems to-day. 

It must be frankly concluded that there is no practicable 
alternative as yet discernible to the retention of the Midland 
areas under permanent grass. When it comes to methods of 
utilising ihe grassland there may be scope for greater range of 
imagination and trial. The outlook is not promising in the view 
of those who are most experienced in the occupation of the 
Leicestershire type of pasture. The obvious, and usual, sugges¬ 
tion is that younger and smtdler classes of cattle—sheep have hot 
been depressed in value so severely as cattle—should be kept 
than has been customary in the past. It is contended that in 
this way the supply of store anim^ would be larger,' the turh- 
ovCT would be quicker, and that r^rively higher pwes would 
be obtained for the finished bullocks and heifers. 

The proposal has its S>ttraotio(ns, even if it does hot possera 
^e degree of novelty that is cornmonly supposed. . The fatmets 
of the grass areas have not been s^gxiating during the steady 
dedihe in the value of their fat cattle. On the contcary, they 
ha're been very much oh the alert for ways of escape from the 
enveloping disaster that has been closing around The. 

misfortune has been more complete and, perhaps, more rapid, 
than they foresaw, but they were under no fllusion as to the 
grayify of the portents.. While iheir diffioulttes mulUplied and 
grew in intensity, they carried on to the best of their ability 
with tried methods, but sought shnultaneouriy to introduce and 
develop supplmentary or alternative ,systeins with a view to 
alleyiatihg me pressure, and devising a procedure that, would 
enable them again to attain some measure of modest prospeiriiy. 
The complexity of the situation was soon uumistakahly dear to 
the olmerraat mind* for if the markets for 1^ huQdcks that 
uaed to hrowse and prosper so pleasingly odd profitamy bn the. 
rioh Midland pastures had ceased to appreciate cattle of this 
stamp, the Quriook fot the districts anected would be black 
•’indeed. ,' ■ 
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The advent of the menace to established systems was detected 
with regret, but it was only when the position became pro¬ 
gressively worse and fundamentally critical that a word of dis¬ 
content or apprdhension found expression. There had been 
intervals of adversity before—^lean times as well as rich—-but, 
as time passed and the depression deepened, it became evident 
that it vras no ordinary spell of misfortune that had now befallen 
the grazing industry. Without avoidable delay the horizon was 
scanned, and possible openings investigated for averting the 
disaster that threatened to impoverish the county and under¬ 
mine a prominent and stable branch of the national industry. 
If ihe old steers were no longer required in the markets, and a 
change of method was inevitable and practicable, it was 
recognised that the sooner procedure was amended the better. 
With this object in view, trials were made with ymmger cattle, 
urith ii.Tn’Tnii.lH of different types from those favoured in the 
past, although progress had, of course, to be regulated in accord¬ 
ance with the supplies of cattle of the ages and sorts 3required 
fmr the experiment. 

Any suggestion that Midland graziers had remained inactive 
while their particular pursuit wavered and crashed is groundless. 
If they did not rush into conceivable alternatives it was only 
because the lessons of experience diSadvised such a course, and 
that the means for speedy changes in cattle or method were not 
available. As practical agriculturists will appreciate, progress 
could at best be gradual. But there was no waiting for things 
to right theinsdves. Farmers set about makiug alterations in 
plan ^d procedure as quickly as recognition of the need and 
oiroumstahoes permitted. Eesults are already in evidence, and 
alihot^h they have not been completely and consistently encour¬ 
aging, the possibility of modifying past preferences as to animals 
and system with improved results has not been abandoned, but, 
indeed, is being contiaued and extended. 

Looax, EvmBsroB aim STTCtOBSXcoirs. 

I have seen a good deal of the grass farming in the Midlands 
at different times and in varying circumstances, and have had 
some personal experience in the pursuit in the Tale of Aylesbury 
area, but the present problem is so intricate and opm;^ex that 
1 sought the help of experienced Midland greziets in the prepara¬ 
tion of this paper, the object of which, by the way, is primarily 
to stimulate inquiry and study. It is felt that while tihe need 
for r^edies is urgent, the point has not yet been reached when 
definite solutions can he offered for the dMoulties that are over¬ 
whelming the summer grazing business in the central districts 
of England, and ootiesponding localities elsewhere. It is ollieii 
not at the seat of trouble in farming that su^ested ooxxeotiTes 
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are ofiexed in greatest abundance, but believing that a correct 
diagnosis should precede attempted prescribing, I invited, 'with 
gratifying results, the co-operation of representative famie ra in 
the d^triots most acutely concerned. 

My correspondents were unanimous in stating that the 
depression began in 1921, some giving July of that year as the 
starting point. It can be taken that the Mdland graziers hsrve 
experienced six years of severe and increasing adversity. 

An inquiry as to signs of improvement brought replies equally 
impressive in their unanimity. There were none dhmemible in 
the late autumn, although it was believed by some, with true 
agricultural optimism, that in certain oiroumstanoes a change 
for the better might be expected. 

Almost the same consistency marked the replies to a query 
respecting the chief causes of depression. “ The low price of 
beef ” was agreed to as the basic cause; but whereas in some 
oases there was agreement 'with the suggestion that store cattle 
were too dear, all were careful to quahfy their remarks with a 
reminder that breeders of 'the store animals were not unduly 
rewarded, and that any considerable reduction in price for ihe 
immature cattle would tend to curtail the supply. They were 
'with one accord emphatic in discouraging lower prices for young 
cattle. They recognised the hnportanoe of cheaper store ftnirhala 
if their business was to pay its way, but had the vision and 
understanding to keep in mind the precarious character of the 
supply of such animals, and the certainty of portage if values 
were forced below a level that would suitably reiinburse ^ 
farmers who incurred the risks and outlays involved in '&e 
breeding and roaring <if cattle. Bereft of qualifying terras, 
therefore, it may be claimed that the cause of 'the depression is 
the low price of beef. 

The supply of store cattle does not seem to be materially 
changed in recent years. In numbers ^ aiumals are generally 
ample for requirements. In respect to quality there is some 
diflerenoe of opinion. While some characterise the quality as 
“reaJfy bad,” others state that improvement has been notice^ 
able in‘&e past few years. 

Beplies bearing on the sources of supply cd store cattle vary 
to only a small d^ree. It appears that w grazing areas con¬ 
tribute a moderate proportion of their own requirements, and I 
gather that local sources are increasing their output. Ireland, 
is mentioned as a. prominent source, and other breeding areas 
from which stock are drawn to. varying numbers,aire Wales, “the 
West of England’’---apparontly embramig Cornwall, Devrm, 
Sotosrset, Gtoucesterohnre, and Shropshire—and Scotland. 

While Bp wish tp,encourage the produotoon of “ ha,i>y ” 

he^, or any pf esiqieiotalaon tliat:r^ is to be found to 
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direction, there appears to be definite evidence of progress to¬ 
wards the lowering of age in the grazing cattle. Not only is 
the supply of old bullocks diminishing, but “ fewOT are wanted,” 
is a common phrase, significant of the trend of things in the graz¬ 
ing districts. The big steers that “somebody has Itopt a year 
for nothing,” appear to have seen their day in Leicestershire, 
partly because they are dwindling in numbers, but chiefly because 
they are not wanted by the buyers when they are fat. No class 
of cattle vnll thrive so well on the rich M^and pastures, but 
producers realise that they have to modify their practices in 
conformity with the reijuirements of the markets, and one of 
their chief problems centres upon this change in the course of 
things. . 

Younger and smaller cattle are being tried in increasing 
numbers. The results so far hardly suggest that remedial 
3a[iLeasures are quite so simple as such an alteration would imply, 
but there is reason to think from the information I have received 
from competent authorities that if feasible alterations in the 
sges and types of cattle would rectify the emsting imperfections 
and restore prosperify to the Grass (Aunties, the position would 
present no insuperable obstacle. 

I have found no active general opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of younger and smaller cattle in place of the stronger 
and older buUodb, provided animals and pastures can be suitably 
harmonised, or reconciled. On this pomt of adapting younger 
stock to the rich old pastures, the esperiences recorded are in- 
etruotive and important. '(Whether or not the way to a solution 
of the present difficulties is definitely marked remains to be 
proved, but it is interesting to lesm from experienced graziers 
that under certain circumstances the Lehsestershire pastures 
can safely be stocked by cattle considerably younger than the 
traditional Midland buttocks. 

The first essential in grazing young animals is that they should 
have been suckled and never allowed to lose their oalf flesh, 
if “ kept gomg from calves,” grazing cattle can be fattened at 
any age if feeding stufb be hunuded in their ration. But there 
appears to be no general belief that the use of oohcentrated stuffs 
would be justified by the prices obtainable for even tihe smaller 
animals when fat. Until the price of beef is increased, profitable 
grazing forbids generosity, not to say extravaganee, which is 
by no means absent m some parts, in the ^ving oonoenr 
tiates. While occasional enterprises in indulgiog. early matur¬ 
ing propensities may 1» possible and profitable, therefore, the 
chief need and wish is a system whereby the standard age 
<rf the grazing cattle can be reduced by: a year or six months, 
without prejudice to their health and abilify to thrive on the 
nutritious old pastures. Any appreciable and feasible curtatt- 
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ment of age vould be wdLoome to farmers in the grass distriots> 
and, it can be taken as a fact; that it is not in the grazing areas 
that difficulties -of an avoidable or voluntary description '(viU be 
raised to impede progress in harmonising production and the 
popular requirements in the size of joints. 

No scheme could be successful and endure that fails to take 
due cognisance of the economic restdts. If it be the case, as 
prominent graziers of long and searching experience contend it 
is, that rigid care has to be exercised in expenditure upon bought 
stu&, the problem of reconciling youth in the animals and age 
and richness in pasture herbage, becomes more complex. One 
of my informants suggests 18 months as the lowest age, but 
others mention 2 years, and a larger number 2^ years as the 
minimum age in animals capable of doing themselves and their 
owners justice on the average Leicestershire pasture and its 
ooimterparts in other counties. Even at 24 or 30 months it is 
stipulated that they “ must be w^-bred things to be of use so 
young.” The evidence on age and its adaptabihiy to conditions 
m the grass counties is deserving of respectful attention. The 
variations in the suggested concession to modem market pre¬ 
ferences may be no more than fluctuating esperiences which the 
pastures sanction, and aU are indicative of eagerness on thq part 
of farmers to make their procedure conform to the demands of 
their customers for the flnished stock. 

The Prince of Wales was characteristically tactful and wise 
in suggesting to stock-owners of the Grass Country that they 
should be on the alert for alternative method qf making their 
business more prosperous, but the reserve with which His 
Highness approached the question of grating difficultieB, reflected 
the care wim which he had studied and balanced the q>edal 
type of difficulty Midlahd farmers had to solve. The Prince of 
Wales has had exceptional opportunities for investigating 
difiecent methods of farming and varying market preferences, 
and it was appropriate that he should let his fellowvfarmers of 
the Midlands hear first-hand the views he had fonned on the 
questions that came under his notice at home and abroad. His 
disoteet intervention in current eoonomio matters in his Leicester 
speech was timely, helpful and welcome. 

! The oonvinoing consistency that has ohathoterised the afnswers 
to ether fundamental questions is mainttined in the replies 
respeoting remedial measures.' To my request for possible 
remedies, one of the most enlightened stock-owners replies 
” None whatever except a rise in the price of beef, end this can; 
onty he hrou^t abotit by law of supply and demand.’ /1 Other 
ooinments hwe.by him onthe same crudalpoint are, “ Aqtable 
value of fat cattle, or a higher value ”; “ Any steje that could; 
create a. better dtimmd fCr home-fed meat, ^ marknig cl eifi; 
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foreign meat under the Merchandise Marks Act, preference given 
in public contracts for English meat, and similar inspection of 
all foreign meat as is at present applied to English ” ; “ If the 
same attention that has been given to breeding for milk was given 
to breeding beef cattle we should be in a better position ” ; “ Army 
and Ha^y should use English meat ” ; and one bolder than the 
rest replies simply and bluntly, “ I^tection.” 

These answers and suggestions may not cover the field in 
every detail, but it maybe assumed that there are in them the 
germs of sudh remedies as may be practicable, and the deduction 
to be drawn from them is that the solution to their difficulties 
will have to be fotmd by the stock-owners themselves. 

On the subject of iucreasing cattle breeding in the grazing 
areas, or mi^ng breeding and grazing, the views of my oorre^ 
spondents are equally suggestive, instructive and constructive 
in tone uid terms. That there are obstacles in the way of easy 
development along these lines was to be ezpeoted. Naturally, 
also, wese obstacles are not uniformly difficult to surmount in 
aH parts of the grazing districts. Even in Leicestershire and 
adjoining districts there are variations in land and herbage that 
deny equal facilities for all to depart from established custom, 
and where there are differences of attitude towards alterations, 
it would only be fair to assume that they are ezplained by circum¬ 
stances, correctly interpreted, but over which the occupiers have 
httle or no control. I do not find anywhere any sort of reluctance 
to go to the utmost limit practicable in modifying emstiag 
proo^ure to present market preferences. If some farmers 
appear lera 'mUmg than others to substitute new methods for 
old, therefore, it can quite reasonably be concluded that the 
tendency to “ go slow ” in this direction is due to oiroumstanoes 
that are outside huihan power to regulate. 

There is material for serious refieotion contained in tixe 
answ^ elicited by an espHcnt question as to whether home 
breeding is practicable on aU-grass farms in the Mdlands. 
Briefly they are as follows:—“ Only when there are ample 
buildihgs and a proportion of arable land ”; “ I tbinfe it is to 
a certain extent on any land, providing that you rear them well, 
on heifers preferably, and never let them get poor ”; “ Home 
breeding is practicable; much land to-day is being used for feed¬ 
ing that is unsuitable, hence the large quantify of half-fed oattie 
and, “ Yes and No,” 

The procedure is daborated a little more fully in the foUow- 
iDg:—“ Home breeding on grass land is not practicable except 
calves suck them mothers to say 9 months dd, wi^out the aid 
of concentrated [food, housing, roots and so on; but young 
calves do quite well out of doors all winter provided they get 
hay or linseed cake or a mixture of cotton and linseed.” ^e- 
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tise of cotton cake for young stock is not generally favoured, 
however, and in some parts of the country is regarded as ex¬ 
tremely unwise. 

There is crowded into the foregoing sentences the gist of the 
position in so far as efforts towards self-sujEciency in, or reduced 
dependence upon outside sources for, store cattle are concerned. 
Breeding and rearing are often possible and, perhaps, sometimes 
attractive, in the grazing districts, but only under certain circum¬ 
stances that have still to be provided, such as adeq[uate build¬ 
ings and better provision in suitable food in the winter months. 

A few general comments and suggestions are worthy of 
reproduction, as under:— 

** I feel sure that zhuoh laud eould and should breed and grow stock 
suitable for feeding on good land; if this was carefuUy done we should 
have far better stores, better and earlier matured, and consequently 
better carcases of beef. It is improved quality, but not ‘baby beef,* 
which will help us in the Midland area.**— Mr. W. H. Asbby, Park House, 
Watford Village, Hugby. 

“ (1) The chief reason for the losses on grass farms is the steady fall 
m the prices of beef and mutton, the buying of stores on a higher basis 
of value than the price secured when sold. (2) The purchasing of stores 
on a lower basis, though it may assist the gr^s farm^, will not decrease 
agricultural depression. (3) The continued increase in the grass acreage 
tends to increase the spring value of stores and depress autumn prices. 
This season’s spring and autuxzm values of similar animals is as wide as 
Ha. per live cwt. r4) The unequal quantity of fat cattle at varying times 
of the year. (5) The number of cattle which have failed to readi fhst 
quality on the pastures, and are not wanted as stores, ^uts the markets 
in the autumn.”—^P. P. AsTm, Oorsington, Leicester. , 

The position at present seems hopeless, for, taking into conridera- 
tion the hfeh price of feeding stuffs, b^ can only be product at a big 
loss. I have no particular su^estion to make, for I: don’t know of any¬ 
thing ^ort of a duty oh foreign beef that would do any gbod, and that 
is out of the question. The trouble to-day is that the butcher is getting 
out of aU proportion to his fair share. Beef to-day is approximately 
prO’^war to &e farmer, whereas the butcher is getting roughly 50 per pent, 
more. This state of things wants looking into very bamy. The public 
are getting no benefit; they are still paying war prices. 

‘^V^t really is wanted, if it were practicable, is to get oonsumers and 
producers closer together. How this Is to be done I don’t know, for the 
purveying of food and the production of it are two distinct businessea, 
and, moreover, in both cases highly specialised. 

. ** Then 1 must have the weather. X have farmed thirty-five years, 
and, all things taken into consideration, they have never been so bad, 
if we except beet growing, whichi of course, does not apply to our grassing 
districts. Thousands and thousands of cattle and riaeep have b^ 
grassed this year (1227) at less than spring cost.”:—B. MaoLbsan,; Bur- 
rough, M^tpa Mowbray. 

** The fairer does not his jfiiare of the increase in vsiue of the : 
anhnal thmugh his grazing. Tl^ butcher gets too large a proportion, 
If more calves were reared. It would lower the supply of milk—and help 
the milfe probLegqcu , On t3^ other hand, the stores womd be bought naitlw 
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easier for the giarzier, the would mature quioker» and beef would 

be better quality.”—^. Newton Squires, Leesthorpe, Melton Mowbray. 

“ Some of the people are in a bad way. ... I find from my own 
case, coinpared with others, that the losses are about equivalent to rent, 
rates, interest on money and personal service. To make my own return 
£260 for interest and work, I want £500 per year difference to my income 
from 230 acres.”— ^A. H.Crane, Kirby Bellars, Melton Mowbray. 

** Of course, 1921 was a calamity, when prices shrank about 40 per 
cent, in a few months. 1922 and 1923 were steady, but the last three 
years have been bad. It is dijfficult to see where improvement is to come 
from. The causes have been various; the sudden return, to the Gold 
Standard, the meat war, and also foot-and-mouth troubles have helped 
to make things bad. The Standstill Order at Christmas two years ago 
was very harmful to many graziers. 

. ” There is no shortage of well-bred stores of suJB&cient age and strength 
to stand the old pastures. Young stock under twenty-seven months will 
not, as a rule, stand the May, June and July grass. They waste or scour. 

“ Store bullocks come for grazing from the West a great deal—^Devon, 
Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Wales and so on, but there are an enor¬ 
mous quantity of dairy misfits, whic^ also come to graze. This last, of 
course, may come from anywhere. 

Mature big bullocks are scarce and many lack quality. Many of 
those who study breeding store cattle finidi them out young themselves. 

“ The only successful way 1 know, of grazing baby beef, is to let the 
calf run with its dam. X heard of a man crossing some black polled 
heifers with a Hereford, ot a Lincoln Bed, bull, to calve March, April 
and May and feeding the lot together for twenty months. This plan, of 
course, needs accommodation for wintering and means waiting for a 
return. 

** With regard to things in general, first-rate cattle are scarce, and if 
hou^t in April and May are too dear to pay any profit for summer feed¬ 
ing. Our meat market in London is continually being fiooded with 
supplies. 

Personally, I can see no remedy hut Protection. You*^ see the 
foreigner has ^vanta^es which we have not, e,g* he keeps his worst at 
home and only sends his best. We have to market here eventually every 
animal that is ever reared here : cows, rough steers, etc., etc. The retailers 
buy their foreign meat through one channel, and supplies can be thus 
regulated, but our English stud comes from anywhere and at any time. 
•The chief trouble is always from September, October, November for 
^aziers. The beasts are then fat and heavy, and many have to be killed 
at that time. I cannot help thinking that, if the public could be got to 
see that, given sufficient mana^ment, we could produce much more than 
we do and at a reasonable price, they might then consent to licensing 
imported food to the limit of our needs. As I said yesterday (January 
18 at the General Meeting of the N.P.TT,) we supply the pork, veal and 
milk necessary, and we could supply a very great deal more moat and 
com if we had a sure market.”—^RiOHABn KownANn, CreslOw, Aylesbury, 

^ “ L QmlUy of Store Cattle Supplies,’-^! consider that this is very bad 

m the Midlands. The milking industry is now so extensive, that a large 
proportion of the cattle in this district consists of Dairy Shorthorns, 
Pnesi^s, etc., bred for some generations solely for milk. Boughly 
speaking, every second calf from these cows is a male, wHch means mat, 
even after allowing for veal production, etc., thousands of steers are reared 
every year which are absolutely unsuitable for the beef trade. . These 
cattle cause a glut of poor quality beef every autumn, which brings down 
the puce of even the very best beef also. The presence of th es y dskty* 
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bred steers is a problem which is absent in the muoh-belanded Argentine, 
but which has to be reckoned with here. Another source of bad cattle is 
the scrub bull, used by thousands of farmers who either sell down-calving 
heifers, or young calves, and seem to care nothing about the cl^ss of bull 
they use. 

** II. Competition between JBngliah and Argentine Beef ,—^I consider that 
the very low prices of Argentine beef last year caused many butchers to 
push it in preference to English. It is generally tender when cooked, 
not altogether, as many seem to think, owing to its superior quality, but 
to the length of time since it was killed. In many cases our beef is being 
sold over the counter a day or two after slaughter. How can it be tender ? 

** III. Fattening Cattle at a YowngerAge ,—^It is, no doubt, quite possible 
to do this on grass with the aid of artidoicd foods, it the right class of cattle 
is obtained. Many graziers in this district do fatten cattle a year younger 
than used to occupy the same pastures a few years ago, but are not con¬ 
vinced by their experience that they have found a solution of their diffi¬ 
culties. It is a very difficult ndatter to buy young cattle in spring in for¬ 
ward enough condition to come out fat before summer prices slump, and at 
a price likely to leave any profit to the feeder. From a broad point of 
view, the same thing applies to the grazier who rears and fee^, because 
these young cattle require so much expensive food if they are to attain 
a fair weight, that there seems no mai^in left for the feeder. The crux 
of the whole business is, of course, the price of beef, together with the cost 
of foodstufis, both home-^own and artificial. 

“ IV. Feeding ,—^There is no doubt that the proper balancing of rations 
is not understood by a large number of graziers, and that the cotton cake, 
which is so widely used in the summer feeding of cattle, is not sufficiently 
rich in carbohydrates to be an ideal addition to the early suznmer grass of 
the best fattening pastmes. This, to my mind, is Ike reason wl^ com¬ 
pound cake man^acturers are able to charge such a high price for their 
cakes, which are richer in carbohydrates, and sent out in Ike convenient 
form of nuts. 

** I tried feeding maize meal last summer, and the cattle did on 
it, but in my opinion they did better still when I substituted cotton cake 
for part of the maize. The reason I did so was that the cattle scoured 
somewhat, md I consider that although the albuminoids in the cotton cake 
were probably wasted, its astringent or binding efieet fuBy justified ,ite 
use. This property of cotton cake, and its low price as compared with 
many foods, is no doubt the reason for its widespread use. The chi^ 
objection to the use of maize, barley, etc., on grass, apart from any con¬ 
siderations of prices, is the waste incurred, by wind if fed in meal form« 
and by the cattle dropping it from their mouths on to the ground. ^ 

** ^ this leads one to thirik that the ideal cake for the pt^ose wotdd , 
be one very rich in carbohydrates, and also astringent or binding in ^Bect, 
and sold in the form of cubes or nuts. 

** Some people advocate the feeding of hay with the first grass, which 
is all right in theory, but in practice cattle very often refuse it, and almost 
invariably do so unless the nay is of the best qualh^. Also hay is very 
often far from plentiful at that time of the year. . . . I do not feel so 
confident as some writers, of being aHe to m^e beef production profitable 
under present conditions. That last shilling per stone reduction^ which 
has made so little difierence to the consigner of English beef, in spite of 
simtdtaaeous rise in hide prices, makes all the difierenoe to -the 
produoer.*^----WinixaM SiEBTWijaT, Wes Olney, Bucks. 

I: have reoeived from A, Stewart, Ptinoipal of the 

Northaihptop ^iuity Jaim Monitor, 
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oad are being made by that live institution into the problems of 
the all-grass farmer. Mr. Stewart’s answers to the main points 
are in acoordanoe-with those from farmers already summarised. 
He refers to “ faulty methoi^ of marketing and the presence of 
‘ rings ’ ” as contributing to low selling prices; remarks that 
** Shorthorn cattle are generally regarded as iderior to what they 
were some twenty years ago ” ; that “ the Irish stores which are 
received here (Northamptonshire) are inferior to th^e which go 
to Perth ”; and that “ the class of cattle now exhibited at the 
Pat Stock ^owB throughout Northamptonshire is different from 
what it was six or seven years ago. Up to five years ago there 
were no two-year-old cattle at the Northampton Pat Stock Show. 
This year (1927) fully one-third of the total number exhibited 
were round about two years old.” 

Petr summer grazing younger animals than formerly are being 
kept “ to a lifted extent ” with satisfactory results, although 
the majority of graziers on the strongest land are still confining 
themsdves to cattle of upward of three 3 marB old. 

On the broad questions of probable changes and results Mr. 
Stewart writes as follows:— 

” So far as our e3q>erienoe goes, younger and smaller animals 
have thriven on all, except the very richest pastures in the 
Wdland Valley. So far we have not found a case of two-year- 
old oatHe giving satisfactory results in that district. I thmk it 
is safe to say that younger and smaller animals will thrive on all, 
except the very strongest of the rich pastures, provided that they 
have been reasonably well wintered; that they have been put 
gradually on to grass, and that care has been taken to counteract 
scouring in the first few weeks that they are at grass. It has 
been found possible to counteract scounng by feemng foods rich 
in carbohydrates. The object in feeding foods rich in carbo¬ 
hydrates was in order to counteract the protein-rich content of 
young fresh grass. My opinion is that cattle scour for three 
reasons—(1) they over-eat, (2) they consume too much protein 
(albuminoids and amides), (3) on &esh grass young cattle con¬ 
sume much water in relation to dry matto. Any steps taken to 
counteract scouring should therefore aim at relieving or oorreot- 
ing these causes. There is need for starol^ cubes for use on 
grasalwd, and manufacturers would do well to put on the market 
a feeding stuff of this kind. So far the only cube which has been 
available in reasonably large quantities has been libiize Qerm 
Cubes, made by a firm in Ipswich. There is no reason why pure 
Maize Cubes, Barley Cubes, Middlings Cubes, etc., should not be 
manufactured and used. 

“I think that the most satisfactory age to aim at getting 
cattle fat, both £rom the point of view of the producer and the 
butcher, is £com 20 to 30 months. 
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‘‘ Any satisfactory remedy will have to tackle the question of 
marketing. Practically all the markets of the Midlands, -with 
the exception of Banbury, are run on old-fashioned lines, quite 
unsuitable for modem trade. A system of auction marts, as 
established in the North of England and in the North-east of 
Scotland, should do much to secure better prices. . A further step 
in marketing might be to establish an auction sale of fat cattle 
in London, so that the best of young and suitable animals might 
be sent to London to be sold, and would there compete with 
those sent from the North-east of Scotland. 

“ Better store cattle. This means more extensive use of good 
beef bulls, preferably Aberdeen-Angus, Herefords, and Short¬ 
horns.^ I suggest that all dairy farmers, except those who are 
recording their arumals and breeding for milk production, should 
use a beef bull. Dairy bulls have done much harm in the pro¬ 
duction of store cattle suitable for feeding. Legislation in regard 
to the ‘ scrub bull ’ is necessary. 

“ A wider knowledge of feeding, and more willingness on the 
part of graziers to try younger cattle. Young animals will 
certainly cause more work and trouble, but younger beef would 
appear to be the only kind of beef which has a chance of making 
a higher price than, say, the best Argentine chilled. 

‘^Home breeding is practicable in certain districts though 
possibly not in the districts where there is the strongest grass. 
On cheap land breeding might be practised to a greater extent 
and with financial advantage to the farmer. 

“ In the Welland Valley there seems to be a problem regard¬ 
ing the miners content of the drinking water as well as of the 
grass. Certain springs and sources of water have the reputation 
of causing scouring in young cattle quite independent of the 
grass. It is possible also that in certain districts, for example, in 
the neighbourhood of Banbury, there may be a definite shortage 
of iodine. This particular problem, in my opinion, is ripe for 
investigation and is one in which the Animal Nutrition Eesearoh 
IryBtitute, Cambridge, and the Rowett Research Institute, Aber¬ 
deen, might co-operate with local Agrio^tural Bdudatidh 
Authorities. 

Mpre figures are needed as to costs and returns. I have 
raised this matter with the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford, and an attempt is bemg made to secure figures 
throughout the Oxford and Northamptonshire Advisory ]^o- 
vinoe. The great difficulty, however, is to obtain accurate infor¬ 
mation, as practically no farmers have weighbridges and it is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to get definite figures for live weight increase/’ 

0. J. B. MAonoisrAxaj. 

■'.West End Earn,',. 

Cheddingtbn, Leighton 
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THE IMMEDIATE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SYLVICULTURE. 

SyiiVioxrLTUBAL depression in England is of very long standing 
and arrears of more than war time have now accumulated. New 
planting nearly ceased in the ’fifties when the duties protecting 
timber had been withdrawn, and the coppice wood began to be 
neglected and decay in the ’seventies, when it fell in value to 
one-thixd of its customary price. 

It is upon those small estates where no regular staff was 
kept, and those that lost their staff in the war, especially where 
estates were broken up by sale, that the war and post-war fellings 
have had most dire effect in visible destruction without any 
organised renovation. Here lies the problem of re-planting the 
woods.! 

The large estates have usually a professional forester and a 
staff of woodmen, so they have been overtaking their arrears 
of planting, and also they have the knowledge to face the new 
problems of economic sylviculture for themselves. The small 
estates and the woods newly owned by possessors who are new 
themselves to sylviculture, must Obtain professional aid if they 
desire to plant economicahy.^ 

Before the war the local woodman often existed as an exponent 
of planting in economic or uneconomic ways, but he was then 
getting much less frequent with the decay of local industries. 
To-day he is rare. I suppose no rural occupation sent away 
more volunteers at first enhstments; one hopes there are many 
survivors among the 3,000 to 4,000 woodmen now employed 
under the Eorestry Commission. The old local woodman at the 
present day does not fully suffice for the best sylviculture of the 
time, in so far as economic production calls for new aims and new 
crops, and such is nearly always the case. 

The obvious first need for the woods now is a working plan 
drawn up by a fully and scientifically trained forest officer. One 
cannot extract from the office pigeon-hole of any estate a working 
plan for use at another estate, because to supply a proper plan 
implies that the intentions of the owner, me local available 
labour, the local produce markets, etc., have all been fully studied 
upon the spot. The many problems involved cannot be cited 
here. For how far they may go one reads an instance in the 
Quarterly Journal of Forestry, in which Prof. W. B* EQley and 
A. Milne, under the title “ Economic Analysis of Woodlands/* 

: ^ It may be noted that provision has been made by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission to give advice in the various districts by the appointment of 
local representatives.-—Bn. 
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gire the eoonomio analysis of a certain good English -vroodland 
estate and the returns possible on another system of management, 
and they come to the conclusion that converting three-quarters 
of the woodlands to conifers managed on a short rotation would 
raise the annual net income of the woods to more than three times 
the present income. At the same time the number of men 
employed would be more than doubled. 

This, I think, may be taken to apply more or less over all 
the old coppice woods of England. If owners do not yet realise 
that it may be worth while to plimt by new plans, if no longer 
by the old ones, I submit it is proper for the !^yal Agricultural 
Society to consult the Forestry OpmmisaLon as to the advisabiliiy 
of circularisiDg woodland owners. The powers of the Forestry 
Gommissioneisare extensive {eee extracts from the For^tryAot, 
1919, appended). 

It is the desire of the Government to aid agriculture by 
scientific investigation. It would be well if they would help 
sylviculture with the provirion of working plans to those ready 
to act upon them, particularly wherever the woods have no 
regi^ staff, or again, in the quite small areas, simply to give 
advice. 

When a working plan or simply a survey of neighbouring 
small estates has been inaugurated, the opportunily^ will arise 
of co-operation for better marketing of the product. In the case 
of good timber the larger quantily is often the better market. 
A common form of marketing in recent years has been a series of 
pontmnporary sales in a county, , but more organisation would 
be more effective. When co-operation comes into play there 
will, be more advantage in undertaking simple converribn of 
timber with the sale of the material. Tl^, iiie example of soine 
estates, shows to be a more remimerative form of inarketing.' 
Co-operation, now slight as it is, seems to proceed most naturally 
from counties or county districts. 

Sylvicidtural inertia of the past generation was much more 
marked is the inertia of to-day. pieties haVe been 
founded and gathered support and strength Ond are conrinuously 
working for its advance. The Boyal English Arborioulturid 
Society works more &om the scientific riw and the English 
Forestry Association by appUed science, but.it is evident their 
influence alone is not extensive enongh to sdve tiie inertia stall 
dominant. In contrast stand the results of the F<^tay Act. 
I understand that the past winter sawcomi^ted the planting of 
114,000 acres. 

Although country timber in England may srill be at ]^e-war 
prices, &om Finland, Poland, Germany arid Gseoho-SlQvakia it 
is reported that the August prices paid for timber to bO felled 
last winter were advmiioed twenty to tihiriy per cent. Thismay 
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be evidence of the coming dearth of timber so long foretold. It is 
necessary that omr re-planting of woodlands go forward. 

HroH R. Bbevor. 

Hargham. Hall, 

Attleborough. 


Extbaots mxm the Eo3E6estby Act, 1919. 

(3).—Subject to any directions which may be given by the 
Treasury, the (Forestry) Commissioners shall have power to do 
any of the following things:— 

(c) Purchase or otherwise acquire standing timber, and sell 
or otherwise dispose of any timber belonging to them, 
or, subject to such terms as may be mutually agreed, 
to a private owner, and generally promote the supply, 
sale, utilisation, and conversion of timber. 

{d) Make advances by way of grant or by way of loan, or 
partly in one way and partly in the other, and upon such 
terms and subject to such conditions as they think fit, 
to persons (including local authorities) in respect of the 
afforestation (includhag the re-planting) of land belong¬ 
ing to those persons: 

(e) Undertake the management or supervision, upon such 
terms and subject to such conditions as may be agreed 
upon, or give assistance or advice in relation to the 
planting or management of any woods or forests belong¬ 
ing to any persons, including woods and forests tmder 
the management of the Commissioners of Woods or under 
the control of any Government Department, or belong¬ 
ing to any local authority, 

(g) Undertake the coUection, preparation, publication and 

distribution of statistics relating to forestry, and pro¬ 
mote and develop instruction and training in forestry 
by establishing or aiding schools or other educational 
institutions or in such other manner as they think fit: 

(h) Make or aid in making such enquiries, experiments and 

research, and coHeot or aid in collecting such informa¬ 
tion, as they may think important for the purpose of 
promoting forestry and the teaching of forestry, and 
publish or otherwise take steps to make known the 
results of such enquiries, experiments or research and 
to disseminate such information: 

(i) Make or add in making such enquiries as they think 

necessary for the purpose of securing an adequate 
supply of timber in the United Kingdom and promoting 
the production of timber in His liSijesty's dozninions« 
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Provided that any advance by way of a grant under this 
section shall be subject to the condition that any profits resulting 
from the operations in respect of virhich the grant was made shall, 
after allowing for a return to the owner of 4 per cent, compound 
interest on the cost incurred by him (exclusive of the amount 
of the grant), be chained with the repayment to tiie forestry 
fund of the amount of grant together with compound interest 
at 4 per cent. 

Any question arisiiig between the Commissioners and the 
owner with respect to the amount of any repayment under this 
proviso shall, in default of agreement, be decided by a person 
nominated by the President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and, 
for the purposes of this proviso, the expression “ owner ” means 
the person for the time being entitled to the profits on the 
operations in respect of which the grant was made: Provided 
also that, before acquiring any land under this Act and before 
selling dr otherwise disposing of any land so acquired, but not 
required by them for the purposes of this Act, the Conunissioners 
shall consult the appropriate agricultural department, and, in 
the case of land proposed to be sold or disposed of, shall ^ve 
that department an opportunity of acquiring the same. 

4.—(1) Where the Commissioners are satisfied that trees or 
tree plants are being or are likely to be damaged by rabbits, 
hares or vermin owing to the failure of an occupier of land to 
destroy sufficiently the rabbits, hares or vermin on the land in 
his occupation, or otherwise taMng steps for the prevention of 
such damage, the Commisnonas may, after giving to the occupier 
and owner such opportunity of destroying the rabbits, hao^ or 
vsnuinVor taking such steps as aforesaid, as in the opiiuoa of the 
Commissioners is reasonable, authorise in writing any compete 
person to enter on the land and kill and take the rabbits, hares 
or vermin thereon, and the Commissioners may recover from 
tihe occupier summarily, as a civil debt, the net cost incurred by 
them in connection wi& the action so taken. 

6.—(1) It shall be lawful for His Majesty,!^ Order in Council, 
to establish constdtative ooinmittees for England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, respectiv^y, for giving to Commissioners 
in accordance witih the provisions of the Order advice and 
assistance with respect to the exercisO and peiformanoe by the 
Commissioners of their powers and duties under this Act, 

(2) The constitution of each coi^tative: cmnmittee shall 
be such as may be determined by the Order, so, however, that 
the Order shall provide for the^indusion among the members 
of the committee of:— 

(ft) persons having i«aotical experience of mattds relathig 
to forestry, wopdcsrafb, and woodland industriee; 

(c) re;^resentatives of labour; 
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(d) representatives of county councils and any other local 

bodies interested in forestry; 

(e) representatives of societies existing for the promotion of 

afforestation ; 

(f) representatives of woodland owners. 

9.—Any ofSoer of the Commissioners or any other person 
authorised by them in that behalf, may on production, if so 
required, of his authority, enter on and survey any land for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it is suitable for afforestation 
or for the purpose of inspecting any timber thereon, or for any 
other purpose in connection with the exercise of the powers and 
performance of the duties of the Commissioners under this Act. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 

Fobtt years ago—^in 1887 to be precise—^the poHoy was initiated 
in Ireland of subsidising pedi^ee bulls with a view to the improve¬ 
ment of the breeds of cattle in the country. Prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Department of Agriculture in Ireland the scheme 
was operated through the Eoyal Dublin Society with fimancial 
assistance from the Govemment. 

^ The chief feature of this policy has been the award of pre¬ 
miums to owners of selected pedigree bulls, subject to compliance 
with the following conditions :— 

(a) to keep the bull for a specified period at an approved 

centre, usually the owner’s farm; 

(b) to charge a low service fee, a maximum being fixed; 

(c) to require that the bull, if a yearling, should serve at least 

thirty cows, and if a two-year-old or more, at least forty 
coTO, the property of small farmers, the buU owner 
being permitted to use the sire for his own herd also. 

I^e beneficial effects of this scheme were soon apparent in 
the improvement of cattle in areas which had not previously 
had the benefit of pure-bred bulls, and as tenant farmers began 
to realise the advantages to be obtained from the use of pedigree 
sires, many of^ them established their own pure-bred herds. 
This was especially noticeable in Northern Ireiand. 

OOTXNTT SOBOTBS. 

Tl^ scheme, with such modifications as from time to time 
we dictated by experience, was continued and expanded by 
- Agriculture which commenced to function 

in 1900. Additional funds were then made available for live 
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Btook improTemeut and agricultural devdopment generally, and 
Local Authorities were empowered to raise a special rate for 
these purposes so as to supplement the State contribution. 

A County Committee of Agriculture was set up in each couniy 
to administer this joint fund under the supervision of the Centrd 
Department. These Committees were responsible, inter oMa, for 
the selection of persons to keep premium bulls and the malii^ 
of local regulations in regard thereto, and for the payment of 
premiums when the conditions had been fulfilled. 

As an illustration of the progress made, it may be mentioised 
that from the year 1887 until 1921 the number of premiums 
granted increased from 100 to over 1,000 pet annum. 

County Committees of Agriculture and the agricultural com- 
muniiy generally were, however, satisfied that while imder the 
premium systemsubstantialprogresswasbeingmade, the improve¬ 
ment in cattle throughout the country was dow, particularly 
in the poorer districts, which the premium system had hardly 
touched. This was only natural, because obviously 1,000 pedigree 
premium bulls could exert but a comparatively small influence 
in a country which in 1921 had a total of ^,460 buUs and 
1,630,976 cows and in-calf heifers. 

To accelerate progress two courses were indicated, namely:— 

1. To multiply the number of premium bulls at least ten¬ 
fold—a method quite impracticable for financial reasons. 

2. To pass l^islation providing that bulls below a certain 
standard merit should not be used for breeding purposes and 
that all suitable bulls should be licensed. 

In 1916 the Council of Agriculture—a body constitated 1^; 
Act of Parliament to represent all agricultural interestsirilrelenid 
—:^bnsidered this question, and was strongly in &voar of le^ 
lation. It tm, however, found impossibk, oaring to the war, 
to have a Bill for the purpose considered in the ImperiEd Parlisr 
mbnt. Immediately the war was concluded the project was 
pressed forward again, more parricnlarly by County Councils 
and County Agricultaral Cbmmittees, who were unanimous 
supporters of legislation. The question was again considered, 
but in the absence' of agremnent as to a measure applicable 
to the United Eingdom as a whole, no progress could be made. 

The setting up of a separate Parliament for Korthmn Ireland 
in 1921 provided the necessary opportonity to reopen tbe m^ter, 
^ far as bTorthem Ireland was concerned, and, accordingly!, the 
Mnistry of Agriculture, which was estaUished in 1922, f<w this 
area, proceeded at once to draft a Bill in cousultatioti with the 
interestB concerned. The Ministiy realised that, althqugk the 
premium system had been in operation for risiriy-jfour yean^ and 
although amarked improvement in ike qurii^ of Iriah batfle 
had been broU^t about ly this system, the improvement ws^ 
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too slow, and was not nearly so widespread nor so thorough as 
was desired, and that if Irish cattle were to be graded up so as 
to compete successfully with those raised in Great Britain and 
to be capable of producing Baby Beef, the compulsory licensing 
of bulls was not alone imperative but most urgent. 

Live Stock Bbbbbino Act. 

The Bill was submitted in draft to the following bodies, 
who made a number of valuable suggestions, which the Ministry 
accepted: the Ministry’s Advisory Cattle Committee; the 
Ministry’s Consultative Committee, which represents the Six 
County Agricultural Committees in Northern Ireland; the 
Executive Committee of the XJlster Farmers’ Union; the Ulster 
Agricultural Organisation Society; the Royal Ulster Agricultural 
Society, and the North-West Agricultural Society. Conse¬ 
quently, when the Bill was presented to Parliament it was 
regarded as embodying the considered opinion of the whole 
agricultural community in Northern Ireland and was passed 
into law without criticism in July, 1922, as the Live Stock Breed¬ 
ing Act (N.I.), 1922. 

The main provisions of the Act, which came into operation 
in January, 1924, are:— 

1. The licensing of bulls of the prescribed age, and the prohibition, 

enforced by penalties, of the use of unlicensed bulls. 

2. The granting of permits to omiers who feed bulls for beef. 

3. A fee of 58 . is charged for a licence for each animal, and the licence 

remains in force during the lifetime of the animal unless revoked 
or suspended by the liSnistry. 

4. All bulls passed as up to licezising standard are tattooed on the 

ear with a letter and a number. 

5 . An owner can appeal against the decision to reject a bull for a 

licence. When such an appeal is lodged the axumal is inspected 
by ah Appeal Judge who is a breeder of cattle, and not an ofiEicial 
of the Ministry, To prevent frivolous appeals a fee of £2 2a. 
must be lodged. This fee is returned to the owner if the appeal 
is successful. 

6. Inspections are held twice each year—^in February and September. 

la Older to convemence farmers and simplify prooedoie the 
SCuistiy fixed aomeroos local centres for the inspection of buHs 
by its o&ersj. to ensure that o^vners •would not have to bring 
their animal s a greater distance than three miles. Inspections 
are also carried out at the Annual Spring Bull Stdes, as well as at 
local sales ■throughout the Six CJounty area. 

^e administration of the Act has been both lenient and 
cautious, and only re^y low-grade bulls hare been rejected. 

Appbai, Oasbs. 

Since 'the Act came into operation there have been e%hty 
appeals agsunst the decision to reject bulls for licences. Ba 
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these oases the bulls were re-examined as provided in the Act, 
with the result that twenty-five of the bulls were licensed and 
fifty-five finally rejected. 

Pbroentagb OB Bums Rbjbotbd. 

The percentage of bulls rejected for licences at each inspection 
since the Act came into force was as follows:— 


September, 1923 

. 6-7 

February, 1924 

. 16-4 

September, 1924 

. 22-6 

February, 1926 

. 23-0 

September, 1926 

. 23-0 

February, 1926 

. . . . 36-3 

Septepaber, 1926 

. 20-6 

February, 1927 

. 21-4 

September, 1927 

. 17*6 


Number ob Bums Liobnsbd. 

It should be noted that the operations of the Act have not 
had the effect, as has sometimes been alleged, of reducing the 
number of bulls in Northern Ireland or of discouraging farmers 
from rearing buUs. The following figures bear out this state¬ 
ment ;— 

Total number of buUs inspected in first year, 1923-24 • 6,838 

„ „ „ licensed in jSrst year, 1923-24 . 6,209 

„ „ „ licensed at March, 1927 > , 6,660 


Increase in licensed bulls in 1927 over 1924 


GtoyinaitMKT iNSPBom 

Except in appeal oases all iospeotaons of buUs under the Act 
ax6: no-vr carried out by three of l^e MinistEy’s tegular laye 
Stock Jnspeotors as part of their noisoal duties. Thus tihe 
'wcurking of the measure is quite inexpensiTe. 

GtoTBimraansrt Assktahot. 

The passi^ of the Live Stock Breeding Act has not soper* 
seded the Tarious liye Stock lmpic)Tement Schema opeirated 1^ 
the Ministiy. Indeed the opposite is the case. A systematic 
rejection of the worst types of bulls at 'toe yaxious iuspectioa 
centres, together with the gradual stifiening of the standard fear 
Uoensed has helped more than any other kind of propaganda 

to direct the attention of the small farmers to the necessity of 
improving their bulls. It has, moreover, created a healthy 
riva^ amongst i&irmers. No one likes to have his bull oaU 
rqeoted, particularly if jhis neighbours’ bulls are passeld. The 
inspeiirions are watched with the keenest interest with a view to 
asoortaining the type of bu^ which meets with the apptroval of 
the Live Stock Inspector. As a consequence a keener interest 
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is being taJken by the farmers in the Ministry’s Premium Bull 
Schemes and a more general desire to benefit from these schemes 
is manifest. 

Below under various headings is given a list of pedigree bulls 
provided for in the Six Counties of Northern Ireland under one 
or other of the Ministry’s Improvement Schemes:— 

1. Premium pedigree bulls placed by the Six County 

Agricultural Committees.862 ^ 

2. Special (pedigree) bulls under Supplemental Scheme 248^ 

8. iPremium pedigree dairy btalls placed through Milk 

Recording Societies. (These bulls were sold 
by the IVfinistry of Apiculture to the Societies 
for one-third of the original cost) . . .68 

4. High-dass pedigree stock bulls purchased co-opera¬ 
tively by at least three breeders of pedigree 
herds. The Ministry assists by two-thirds of 
the original cost up to £400 . . . , 8 *■ 

Total of . . 676 

An average of 112 bulls per county. 

The following table gives the total number of bulls and 
premium bulls in England, Scotland and Northern Ireland^ 
respectively:— 

Xo* of Preirilum 
Total Xo. of and Snbsldlsad 

BuUs» 1926 Bulls 

England and Wales . . 88*647 1,287 

Scotland .... 17*200 882 

Northern Ireland • . 6*650 (licensed 1927) 676 

It will be seen from these figures that the Government of 
Northern Ireland is assisting farmers through loans and subsidies 
to improve their cattle by the use of pedigree bulls to a greater 
extent than is the case in any other part of the United Kingdom^ 
and probably than in any other country. 

The Live Stock Breeding Act and the Premium BuJl Schemes 
are each essential and complementary features in the Ministry’s 
programme, which has as its object the rapid and continuous 
improvement of the general level of cattle in Northern Ireland. 

Points whioh abostj in the Wobkino ob thb Lrvn Stock 
Bbbbdino Act. 

1. In good arable districts the cattle are much superior in 
type and quality to those in poor mountainous districts, chiefly 
because in the former districts pedigree bulls are more frequently 
kept. 

If the standard carried out in the good districts were adopted 
for the poor districts, the majority of bulls in the latter areas 
would not be licensed and too few sires would be available for 
^ These figures include a number of pedigree dairy bulls. 
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the niuaber of cows in such localitiieB. This necessitated, thesre- 
fore, the adoption of different standards for licensing in different 
districts. 

2. In poor iaouatainous districts farmers who had bulk 
rejected were sometimes not in a position to purchase better 
animak, and in some districts there was a danger of too few 
sires being available; The Ministry provided a scheme by 
means of which such farmers can purchase bulls of the required 
standard on easy terms. The bi^ is sold to the applicant at 
one-third of the original cost, the farmer repaying this amount 
in three instalments, the first at time of purchase, usually in 
March, the second in autumn of the same year, and the third 
the following autumn. If the owner complies with the conditions 
laid down and keeps the animal three seasons, he gets a premium 
eadi year equal to the amount of the instalment. 

3. No pedigree stock bull has been rejected under this Act 
because in the case of a particular pedigree stock bull which is 
plain and perhaps not quite up to licensing standard the owner 
ma;^ have been influenced in his choice of a tire by a particular 
pedigree or a special Une of blood rtiated to his herd and was 
unable to procure such an animal of better shape. If the progeny 
(young bv^) of this sire ace not up to the licensing stantod, 
they will be rejected. No owner of pedigree stock will keep a 
stock bull that is leaving unremunerative progeny. 

4. Loans are granted to applicants for the purchase of bulk 
up to two-thirds of the origins cost, the loan being repaid in 
two yearly instalments. 

6. In 1926 the Irish Iree State put similar kgitiation .in 
force so that over the whole of Ireland a licensmg of bifik scheme 
is now in successful operation, and arraugemenln have been 
made with the Ikee State that bulk passed in Northern Ictiand 
will be accepted if they pass into the Free State, and those un¬ 
licensed in Northern Lrekhd wiU be rejected by the Ikee Stat^ 
and vice versa. 

€. It was found neoeasary to tattoo on the ear with the letter 
“ R ” all bulla reje^oted. 

Like most enactments intended to aocekrate progress, tire 
Act entrenches to some extent on the liberty of the subject. 
Its resixictions, however, are directed against the careless or 
indifferent farmer only. It may be observed that Swit^land 
—^the most democratic country in Europe—^has had a law c*£ this 
kind in operation for taany years with obvioudy good tesults, 
and without any apparent hardship. 

The fears expressed at one time that the Act would encroach 
unduly on the farmer’s liberty of action have pto^ groundleaai 
In actual practice the measure interferes ony with the fdnuef 
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who, hy keeping an inferior sire, would oonnteraot the efforts 
of the State and of Local Authorities to improve the live stock 
of the country. As mi^t be expected, there has been criticism 
now and again regarding particular aspects of the working of 
the Act, but nobody seriously suggests a reversion to the old 
pdicy of Imssez-fake. 

Jaubs S. Gaaxmt. 

Goveim&e&t of ITortheni Ireland, 

Hixustry of Agiioultuie, 

Wellington Place, Belfast. 


CATTLE IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES IN 
THE IRISH FREE STATE. 

OeNUBAIj RusviUWa 

LiVE-STOOK and live-stock products have always played an 
important part in the economy of Irish Agriculture. The export 
returns from this source, including such items as butter, bacon, 
hides, skins, wool, are approximately 63 per cent, of the export 
value of farm produce of all kinds and 40 per cent* of total 
exports. There are over 4,000,000 cattle of all descriptions, 
including 1,330,000 dairy cows, in the Irish IVee State, and the 
number of cattle exported alive during the five years ended 
December 1927 averaged 746,000 per annum, whilst the average 
annual value of this export trade amounted to £13,300,000. In 
view of these figures it is not surprising that close attention has 
been ^ven to grading up the breeds of cattle for some consider- 
able time past, and that the question is regarded as one of national 
concern for this small country. 

The output of the cattle industry in the Irish IVee State 
may be divided into two categories: {a) dairy produce, (b) stores 
and beef. Taking into account both export and home corusump- 
tion the total output of dairy produce may be valued at £8,000,000 
per aimum, and the total output of stores and beef at £20,000,000 
pw annum.^ It does not follow from this that the dairying side 
of farming is a secondary consideration; on the contrary it is 
of prime importance because the dairy cows are the source of 
all the we^th accruing from the cattle industry. 

The dairy farmer is in most cases the breeder of the store 
cattle, and i^ce the receipts from this latter source form a large 
part of ^ income, it is obvious that he must be possessed of 
cows which are not alone deep milkers but are of a type calculated 
to produce good store and beef animals as well. Although 
dairying is a key industry which subserves almost every branch 
of agriculture, tire Irish farmer cannot afford to concentrate on 
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developing the milking capacity of his co^re to the exclusion of 
other considerations. Baising the general standard of the milk 
yield is undoubtedly important, but it must be brought about 
side by side mth a distinct improvement in the quality of the 
store and beef cattle. 

In some respects the problem is a dMoult one—more difficult 
perhaps than is met 'with elsewhere. A country such as Denmark, 
which is breeding for high milk yields, or Argentiaa which is 
aiming mainly at beef production has a much less complex 
problem to deal ■with. We have to breed dairy cows which will 
enable us to compete successfully 'with Denmark in dairy products, 
and at the same time raise store and beef cattle which can com¬ 
pete with the beef output of Argentina. Purthermore, o'wing 
to our peculiar droumstances we have to combine the two func¬ 
tions in one animal. In 'this respect we are fortunate in having 
available throughout the greater part of the country a long- 
established foundation stock of dual purpose cows of mil^ng 
Shorthorn type, which are the commercial cattle kept on most 
farms, and it needs only a process of careful selection and mating 
to ensure that our herds shall be raised to a high standard (S 
milk and meat-producing capacity. 

Breeding for increased milk yields is largely a matter ot 
systematic mUk recording, ample provision for which is made 
through the medium of the Department’s Schemes for the 
Improvement of Dairy Cattle. These schemes aim at the 
widespread production of deep-milking, short-legged cows 'with 
plenty of tmckness and substance. ^ animal that carries a 
weal& of natural flesh, yields about 800 gallons of mUk and 
produces a good calf eacdi year, is the ideal cow for Irish con¬ 
ditions. Given commercial herds made up of such animalSj 
approved methods of crossbreeding with pedigree beef bulls can 
be successfully adopted for the production of certain valuable 
■types of beef cattle. A careful balanctog of the use of Dairy 
Shorthom bulls and bulls of the leading beef breeds is essential 
■to the successful working out of this policy which has been taken 
up very generally by Irish farmers. 

The original cattle of Ireland were a large black type of 
homed sto^, and though accredited with-being imeful, thrifty 
animals little or no-effort was made to improve them. At first 
they were replaced in part by the Longhorn, althotgh this breed 
■vms never widely distributed, but when the Shorthorn was 
introduced very shortly after its establishment as a distinct 
breed in Durham, it spread practically throrghout the whdte 
country, Irish farrnms quickly realised its suitabili'y for there 
own partioular conditionSi and it has been stated that by 1860 
there were more improved Shorthorns in Ireland 'than in England. 

In reporthig. on '(lie Dublin Spring Show of 18i8 the cross* 
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channel judges said that the Shorthorns were particularly good, 
and that they anticipated that hinglish breeders would soon be 
purchasers in Ireland. In the year 1866 there were 290 Short¬ 
horns exhibited at the Dublin Spring Show, whereas the number 
at the Lincoln Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
was 110 in the same year. 

Mr. Henry Smith of Dease Abbey, Yorkshire, in reporting 
on the Dublin Show of 1866 said: The County of Durham has 
been called the land of Shorthorns; Inland occupies that 
position now. I say as an Englishman and an English Shorthorn 
breeder that Englishmen must look to themselves, for unless 
they improve in a very short time Ireland will beat them. The 
progress that has been made in the breeding of Shorthorns in 
Ireland is something most extraordinary.’’ 

There is no intention of raising in this article the question 
of the relative merits of different breeds, and these facts are 
mentioned only to show that the type of stock which is kept 
to-day on most Irish farms, although not indigenous to the 
country, has been bred there for a considerable time, and may 
now be regarded in effect as the native cattle. The Kerry 
breed is in reality the only representative of the primeval cattle 
of Ireland. They are still bred as the commercial cattle on all 
the farms in the mountainous parts of County Kerry and the 
Berehaven Peninsula, County Cork, within which area only 
Kerry bulls are used for breeding purposes. 

VoLxnsTTARY LvomovianiiBOT Sohbmbs. 

Erom about the year 1830 onwards considerable improvement 
in the breeds of cattle took place, chiefly by private enterprise 
and also through the encourageinent given by Agricultural and 
Show Societies, foremost amongst which must be mentioned the 
Royal Dublin Society. It was not, however, until the year 1887 
that anything in the way of a State-assisted scheme was intro¬ 
duced, In that year the Royal Dublin Society were given a 
GoTOmment Grant of £6,000 to be expended in the improvement 
of live-stock including cattle. This grant was administered by 
the Society annually up to 1901, when with the concurrence of 
the Society it was transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
which w^ established in 1900. The Department’s scheme for 
encouraging improvement in breeds of cattle was first put into 
operation in 1901. In the first year 31 out of the 32 counties in 
Ireland took up the scheme, and all have done so in every year 
sinoe. Each county raises a rate varying from Id. to 2d, in the £1, 
poor law valuation, for general agrioidtural schemes includiogj 
those for live-stock, and the Department supplements the amount 
raised by an annual grant, provided the schemes as adopted by 
the County Committees are approved. The main scheme for the 
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improvement of cattle has taken the form of subsidising the 
sire. The various County Committees of Agriculture, which 
are statutory bodies, offer annually a number of subsidies in the 
form of premiums value from £15 to £22 (acoord^g to breed) 
for high-class bulls of specified breeds on condition that cow- 
owners have the use of such bulls at a amall fee. The County 
Committees select the applicants, and such persons purchase 
bulls at certain recognised Spring sales where the Department’s 
inspectors attend to select bulls suitable for premium purposes. 

The Department gives loans when necessary to enable farmers 
to buy premium buUs; the loan is two-thirds of the purchase 
price, and is repayable in two annual mstaiments. Provided they 
are properly oared for and develop well, bulls are eligible for 
premiums for four years, and in the case of Dairy bulls for any 
number of years the animals remain useful for breeding purposes. 
The bulls are inspected each year at convenient local centres to 
ensure that they are well oared for. 

Breede .—The breeds recognised in the scheme are Shorthorn, 
Dairy Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, Kerry and Gallo¬ 
way. The County Committee of Agriculture of each county 
decides which of the recognised breeds are to be subsidised. In 
some counties all the breeds mentioned are included, whilst in 
others the premiums are confined to one or two breeds. 

In addition to the scheme operated by the County Committees 
arrangements are made by the Department for the location of 
premium bulls on special terms in the Congested Districts situated 
on the Western seaboard. The average number of premium 
btdls standhig for service each year in ^ Ireland from 1901 to 
1921 inclusive, was over 1,000, and the numbers for the Dish 
PW State since 1921. are as follows 


1922 . . . ..764 

1928 . . V . - . . ... «08 

1924 . . , .... . , . . . 984 

1925 . . . ... ., .1,100; 

1926 . . .... ... 1,683 

1927 . ' ,•.2,206:,'; 


The following statement shows the numbers of iscenuum 
bulls of each breed subsidised in 1927 :— 


Shorthorn . 
Dairy. Shorthorn 
Aberdeen-Angus. 
Hereford . 

trj n niTm 

j&jsxxy * 
Galloway . 


445 

712 

m 

170 

$2 

64 


Total e e . 2,205 
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As a result of this voluntary scheme there has been a con¬ 
tinuous grading up in the quality of the cattle both as stores 
fl fUd as finished beasts. The enhanced value of the store cattle 
esported has been estimated, irrespective of market fluctuation, 
at around £6 per head. The following extract from a statement 
of one of the largest Arms of live-stock salesmen in Great Britain 
emphasises this fact:— 

“ The improvement in the quality of Irish cattle coming here 
within the last twenty years has been very marked, and we are of 
opinion that Irish cattle are now on their quality and merit 
worth at least from 90^. to 120^. a head more tlmn they were 
twenty years ago. This is entirely on basis of their quality, and 
is altogether apart from market variations.” 

This improvement has been brought about by a process of 
continued selection, the use of pedigree sires, and the gradual 
elimination of inferior bulls by the farmers themselves. The 
majority of farmers were always keen on grading up their stock, 
and av^ed themselves of the opportunities afforded of introduc¬ 
ing improved types. At the same time there were large numbers 
of men who gave little or no thought to the class of bulls they 
used, or, in any event, took no steps to secure better animals for 
breeding purposes. Others made only half-hearted attempts* 
The volunta^ scheme of improvement failed to attract these 
men. For one reason or another they remained aloof from the 
general movement to promote the breeding of better stock. In 
fact their inaction partially nullified the efforts of the progressive 
farmers. The result was that whilst considerable improvement 
took place in many areas, inferior stock was being produced in 
adjacent districts, and the export of such animals tended to lower 
the value and injure the reputation of Irish cattle generally* 

Livb-Stook Bebbbing Act. 

In the circumstances just mentioned it was felt that further 
improvement on voluntary lines would be slow—too slow to meet 
the rapidly changing conations and market requirements of the 
present day—and that the time when a high and uniform standard 
would be attained was too far distant* 

Accordingly in 1924 the Minister for Agriculture, after con¬ 
sulting the various interests ooncemed, introduced in the pail a 
Bill “ to make provision for the regulation and improvement of 
bulls and other live stock.” 

In March, 1925, the Live-Stock Breeding Act became law, 
and was brought into operation in so far as it related to bulls 
by order of the Minister on September 30, 1926, on and after 
which date it is an offence under the Act to keep or have posses¬ 
sion of a bull of the prescribed age without a licence or permit. 
A licence authorises the holder to keep for breeding purposes 
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the hiiU refeired to therein for the lifetime of the ftninml, bat 
the licence may be revoked if a bull becomes infected vdth a 
contagious or ii^eotious disease or becomes oiherwise unsuitable 
for breeding purposes. A transfm: of licence is given free of 
charge on change of omiership. A permit enables an owner to 
keep for feeding purposes a bull which is unsuitable for breeding, 
but which is capable of being fattened off for (daughter withM 
a definite and lii^ted period. The penalty for keeping a bull in 
contravention of the provisions of the Act is a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds. 

Bulls calved in the first half (January to June inclusive) 
of any year are regarded as having reached the prescribed age 
on S^ch 31 of the- following year, and bulls calved in the 
second half (July to December inclusive] of any year are regarded 
as having reached the prescribed age on September 30 of the 
following year. A Ucence or a permit must be obtained before 
a bull reaches the prescribed age. 

iKSTBOmOK. 

Two inspections are held annually, one in Spring (Febma^) 
and the other in Autumn (Septemto). Applicatiaas, which 
must be accompanied by the licence fee of 5a., must be lodged 
before January 31 for the Sprite inspection and before 
August 31 for the Autumn inspection. If a licence is reused 
the fee is refunded. The inspectioDS are carried out at local 
centres—^villages, post offices, railway stations, etc.—and these 
centres are so arranged that bulls need not be brought more 
than about 3 or 4 miles at most, i.e. the centres ^ usually 6 to 
8 miles apart. Ihspections at owners’ resideho^' are ananged 
at a special addition^ fee of £2. Bull-owners are given about, 
ten days’ notice of tibe place, date and hour of inspedion, Tbr 
the purpose of carrying out the work men who axe good farmers 
and recognised judges of commercial breeding stock are employed 
as Tempoiary Inspectors. Each Inspector is allotted an urea 
—a county or part of a county—in which he completes the 'work 
in about fifteen days, and an Assistent who is generally a fanner’s 
son is also employed to do the tattooing and help at the iQsi»o^ 
tions. About twenty-four Temporary luspeotors and a similar 
number of Assistants axe employed on eadi occasion. The 
permanent Live-Stock Inspectors who axe employed in oonneetion 
with the live-Stock Improvement Schemes su^rvise the work, 
and ensure that ilte (standard is k^ uniform for the country 
as a whole. 

Bulls passed for licence axe branded by 'tattooiag on the right 
eax a inark consisting of a shanuxKsk, a letter and a number whioh 
appears on the liomice form when issued. Brwding is dispeu^ 
with in the case df a bull already tattooed hi accordance with 
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the regulations of a Herd Book authority. Bulls rejected for 
licence are branded by tattooing the letter “B ” on the right 
ear. When the inspections are completed the owner of a rejected 
bull is required by written notice to do one of the following things 
within fourteen days :— 

{a) to have the bull castrated; 

(6) to take out a permit for fattening the bull; 

(c) to have the biiU slaughtered. 

In most cases the rejected bulls are required to be castrated, 
and permits for fattening are issued only in a limited number 
of cases in which the animals can be jSbtiished off in a short period. 
Notice to slaughter is issued only in case a bull is diseased. As 
a general rule the notices served are complied with within the 
specified time except when appeals are lodged. If the notice is 
not complied with, a person authorised for the purpose may 
enter the lands or premises where the bull is kept and carry out 
the castration or slaughter of the animal. Any expenses so 
incurred are recovered from the owner as a civil debt. It has 
been necessary to cany out such compulsory castration of bulls 
in only five oases smce the Act was brought into force in 1025. 

Appeals. 

There has been established for the purposes of the Act a 
panel of referees, the members of which are appointed by the 
Executive Council of the Government. When a ucenoe is reused 
the owner of the bull is entitled on application and on payment 
of the prescribed fee of £1 to have the bull inspected by a referee 
who shall be nominated by the Minister for Agriculture from the 
panel. The Minister considers the report of the referee and 
decides whether the previous recommendation shall stand or be 
reversed. In the latter case the appeal fee is returned. Save 
in exceptional cases the recommendation contained in the report 
of the referee is approved by the Minister, The number of appeal 
oases is relatively few, and can be dealt with by four or five 
referees within a week. Appeals are not lodged from many 
counties, as it is generally recognised that the temporary in¬ 
spectors are good judges of stock, and that they carry out their 
duties in a fair and reasonable manner. 

There is one other provision of the Act which should be 
mentioned. A Consultative Council has been sot up to advise 
on'all matters connected with the administration of the Act and 
any other matter affecting the live-stock industry. The Minister 
for Agriculture nominates the Council from lists of names of 
persons which are submitted by the various interests concerned. 
The principal Agricultural and Show Societies, Breed Societies, 
Farmers’ and Cattle Trade Associations have been given repre¬ 
sentation on the Council which meets when summoned by the 
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Miiiister, and also on such occasions as the Council maytem time 
to time determine. In practice the Council meets tmoe a year, 
that is, immediately after the Spring and Autumn inspections 
have been completed. The results of the inspections are placed 
before the Council, questions of policy are reviewed and various 
matters connected with the live-stock industry are fully discussed. 

GmraiEAL PoLioT, Bbbbps. bto. 

All bulls accepted as suitable for licensing must have good 
shapes, size and substance and be correct in colour and type for 
their particular breed. Subject to the foregoing the foUowing 
classes of bulls may be licensed;— 

(а) Pedigree bulls of all breeds. 

(б) Non-pedigree bulls of good Shorthorn type and character. 

(c) Non-pedigree bulls of good Kerry iype and character in 

the Kerry cattle area only. 

Non-pedigree bulls of any other -type or breed are rejected. 
The fact that outside the Kerry cattle area where Kerries only 
are bred and Connemara where GaUoways are mostly bred, more 
than 95 per cent, of the commercial breeding cows are of Short¬ 
horn type, renders the problem of licensing comparatively easy, 
since the majority of 1ne non-pedigree bull calves retained for 
breeding purposes are the progeny of such cows and Shorthorn 
bulls. 

At the first inspection a relatively easy standard was adopted 
in passing bulls for licences, but the standard has been raised 
gradually at each half-yearly inspection, this policy wiU be 
continued until ultimately hcences will be issued in respect qf 
none but bulls of high quality. Already, in the year 1927, what 
might be regarded as a very fair stand^d has been maehed- 

The results of the iospections carried out to date may be 
suminarised as under 


Inspection 

Number of Bulls 

Inspected 

licensed . 

Reject^ 

Autimux, 1925 « « . * # 

iS.460 

15,432 

4,028 

Spriag* 1926 . . . . . 

13,644 

9,809 

3,736 

AutvuSm, 1926 . • . . . 

2,487 

1,402 

1,086 

Spring, 1927 . 

1 11,747 

6,881 

4,866 

Auttuxm, 1927 * . . . 

i 2,664 

1 1,638 

■ - 

1,116 


Ike first inspection under the Act took place in Autumn. 
1925, and the large numbers then dealt with included all the aged 
bulls in tee country. The numbers dealt with at the Spring 
iru^ections each year are relatively high because owing to the 
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prevailing system of Summer dairying more than 85 per cent, of 
the calves are dropped in the first halE of each year. 

The higher proportion of rejections at the more recent 
inspections is not due to the fact that there has been a falling 
off in the class of the bulls presented; on the contrary there has 
been a distinct improvement in this respect. The standard for 
licensing has been raised, and at the same time there is a tendency 
on the part of farmers to retain numbers of bull calves in excess 
of requirements in the hope that they may be licensed and that 
a profit may be made on their subsequent sale. As a matter of 
fact the practice of retaining the best older bulls for longer 
periods has now become so general that the number of young 
bulls required for replacements is less than in the former years. 
The total number of licensed bulls in the Irish IVee State averages 
about 25,000 each year, and this number is ample having regard 
to the number of breeding cows since it means that there is one 
bull for every fifty-four cows. 

The various Committees of Agriculture are kept informed by 
the Department of any circumstances arising out of the 
adnunistration of the Act which may call for special action on 
their part, and in selecting applicants to keep premium bulls 
special consideration is given to any district in which there may 
be a shortage of licensed bulls. The increased number of high- 
class premium bulls located during the past few years has made 
it possible for farmers to breed better bulls from their own 
selected cows. Furthermore, there has been a considerable 
addition to the number of pedigree herds in the country, mainly 
as a result of the stimulus which the operation of the Act has 
afforded. Large importations of high-class bulls from Great 
Britain—mainly from Scotland—have been made by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in recent years to make good any deficiency 
in the supply of home-bred animals. Pedigree breeders have 
also made, on their own account, extensive purchases of stock 
bulls for their herds. In order to encourage owners of pedigree 
herds who may be persons of small means, the Department leases 
out a limited number of superior stock bulls at a nominal fee. 
Such bulls are restricted to pedigree cows, and are usually availed 
of by three or more small breeders in the same locality. 

On the whole it must be stated that the Act is working very 
smoothly. This is mainly due to the fact that it has the general 
support of farmers, and for this reason also little difficulty has 
been e^erienced in detecting evasions. Since the Act came into 
operation prosecutions have been instituted in 230 cases, 
principally against persons who failed to apply for licences in 
respect of bulls of the prescribed age. The number dealt with 
in the courts to date is 199, and fines varying from £1 to £5 have 
been imposed in 181 cases. 
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It is not anticipated that the results of the operations of the 
Act ■will be apparent immediately, but it is confidently expected 
that in time the class of cattle produced throughout the country 
will be materially altered, and that a high and unif orm standard 
in the breeding stock will be established. Once that point has 
been reached there certainly will be a marked improvement in 
the quality of the cattle available for export purposes. 

Daniel Twomby. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Dublin. 


THE CIDER INDUSTRY AND THE FARMER. 

It is not many years ago that a cider drinker would have found 
considerable dijSficulty in obtaining a local supply of this beverage 
in the British Isles outside the larger cities and the centres of 
its production in the area stretching from Hereford to Devon 
and in the few scattered cider-making localities outside the 
West of England. The great majority of the inhabitants of 
these islands at the beginning of this century had probably 
never tasted cider and certainly in many cases had no knowledge 
of its character beyond a vague idea that the apple was used 
in some way in its manufacture. 

To-day the difference in the position is remarkable. A 
bottle of cider is no longer an uncommon sight in hotels and 
res'tia'urants in all the to’wns of the coxmtry, a choice of brands 
is often available on the restaurant cars of our railways, and, 
even in outlying country districts it can generally be obtained 
on the spot. All the visible signs indicate that we have, within 
the course of a few years, become a nation of cider drinkers and 
that in future cider will have to be regarded as one of bur popular 
beverages and not merely a novelty for the searcher after a new 
drink. 

This exceedingly rapid development in popularity is of 
obvious direct interest to the West Country farmer with his 
cider orchards and also, as will be shown in due course, sho^d 
become of benefit in a peculiarly helpful way to Engli^ apple 
growers generally. With our home agricultiuce under its present 
cloud, it should thus be worth while to give some attention to 
a form of produce which is in growing demand and discuss its 
possibilities for those who are favourably situated to supply it. 
In doing so, it is desirable at the outset to examine the causes 
which have brought about this favourable change in the cider 
industry so that the situation may be viewed in proper perspective 
and the prospects fairly judged. 
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The Pbesbnt Position of the Cider Industry and its 

Cadsbs. 

A quarter of a century ago the industry and its users were, 
as already stated, mainly localised in a limited area. The 
fanners with cider orchards for the most part converted their 
own fruit into cider, using such of it as was required on the 
farm for their own household consumption and for their farm 
labour and selling the surplus to the local public-houses. There 
were, in addition, a few cider factories, which secured fruit from 
the farmers and disposed of the product to some of the largest 
centres of population throughout the country, the quantity thus 
distributed being, however, only a minor part of the total output. 

There is little doubt that these factories, being commercial 
producers of cider in a very different sense from the farmer, 
have played their part in bringing about the changed situation. 
In the normal course of commercial competition they have 
marketed their produce with an enterprise with which the 
average farmer with his limited output could not expect to 
compete. By advertisement and other forms of publicity they 
have gradually brought cider more to the public eye and widened 
the field of consumers of the beverage, ftobably they would be 
the first to admit that so rapid an increase of demand could not 
have been attained by their own unaided efforts and unquestion¬ 
ably they have been fortunate in carrying on, their business 
during recent years under circumstances which have led the 
public to search for comparatively inexpensive and lightly 
alcoholic drinks as alternatives to beer and light wines. 

One of the effects of the Great War, while it lasted, was the 
limitation of supplies and the increase in cost of those drinks 
and a lowering of the standard of beer. During that period the 
way was prepared thereby for cider, which was still obtain¬ 
able in quantity and of unimpaired quality. Its increase in 
price, moreover, was not excessive and permitted competition 
with other liquors on relatively favourable terms. It attracted, 
therefore, many new consumers in this country, while those who 
served ovemeas in France, where it is a more universal drink 
than on this side of the Channel, acquired a taste for it which 
has persisted since their return,'with consequent benefit to the 
Eiglish^ cider maker. The War, in fact, gave cider a chance, 
just as it had over a century ago during the Napoleonic Wars, 
when it reached what has been hitherto its zenith of popularity. 

The ground so gained has been more than maintained. The 
balance of the public taste appears to have swung in the direction 
of drinks of very light alcoholic strength. With the average 
commercial cider containing normally from about 3 to 4 per cent, 
of alcohol and being of very reasonable cost, it stands as the 
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type of article which has come into favour. As a result the 
operations of the existing factories have been extended, new 
undertakings—some of considerable magnitude—^have come into 
existence, and cider is being consumed all over the country. 

The Standabd of QuAUTy. 

But in spite of these opportunities, it is unlikely that the 
average grade of cider of the last generation would have succeeded 
in establishing this position. Without disparaging that product, 
which had to be made under conditions much less favourable 
than those that obtain to-day, and without suggesting that there 
were not made at times ciders of exceptional quality rivalling 
the best modem article, it is undeniable that there has been a 
gradual and marked improvement in the standard of quality 
of the commercial article and it is due to this that it has been 
possible for the industry to reap the benefit of the opportunities 
already indicated. The article as placed on the market to-(^y 
has proved itself capable of stimulating a demand and has caught 
the public taste, even although the average product still by no 
means represents the highest standard obtainable or a standard 
which will be attained in the near future. 

While this improvement in quality is a natural result of com¬ 
petition between individual factories for the developing market, 
it could not have been effected without a general advance in the 
technique of cider making. In this respect it caxmot be claimed 
that the quality of the raw material has materially changed. 
Theorchai^ and the varieties of apples contained in them are 
substantially the same as they were at the beginning of the 
century from the cider maker^s point of view: for it l^es 
twenty years or more for newly planted trees to reach the stage 
of bearing significant crops for cider making and thus orchaim 
changes directed to the improvement of the raw material of 
the eider maker are necessarily slow in taking effect. So far, 
then, the improvement in cider quality has been the result of 
greater care and better methods of dealing with the raw material. 
The factories under the stress of competition have not been 
content to rely on the old methoda of making, which in many 
respects are unsuited to a large commercial output which must 
be reasonably uniform in quality. They have turned to allied 
industries in which fermentation processes are involved, such as 
wine making and brewing, and have been able to effect many 
improvements on points of technique by suitable adaptation of 
methods practised in those industries. . 

Cider, however, is a beverage of distinct type and for that 
reason cannot be prepared in its best and most typical form by 
merely following in close detail the methods used for the making 
of wine or beer or any other beverage. To get the best results, 
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methods specially applicable to its particular case are required 
and those can only be devised and improved upon by close study 
of the cider fruit and the changes undergone by the juice in the 
course of its conversion into cider. It is highly signific^t that 
the advance in popularity of the beverage has been coincident 
■with the application of research and research methods to the 
subject, and it would be dilBGlcult to dispute the claim that without 
the aid of that research cider would not occupy the position which 
it holds to-day. 

Ebsults ob Reseaeoh. 

In the matter of research the industry has been fortunately 
situated. While valuable results have been achieved by the 
activities of individual firms engaged in the industiy, their 
efforts have heen supplemented, and developed in directions 
which none of them could have explored independently, by the 
organisation of special research and experimental work at centres 
established and largely maintained by interested public bodies. 

The first development of this kind owes its inception to the 
Bath and West Agricultural Society. Rather more than thirty 
years ago it,provided funds to enable the late Mr. F. J. Lloyd 
to cany out experiments on the subject on the Butleigh Court 
Estate, near Glastonbury. The owner of the estate, Mr. R. 
Neville Grenville, J.P., generously provided the necessary facili¬ 
ties for the work on the spot and rendered invaluable help to 
the scheme in many other ways. The smallness of the money 
available limited the scope of the experiments and the scale on 
which they were conducted, but in spite of these and other 
drawbacks arising from the rather improvised conditions under 
which the work had to be carried on, headway was made to 
such an extent that after ten years’ work a very strong case 
had been established for the provision of a suitably equipped 
research centre, where the investigations coxild be continued on 
an enlarged scale and a more permanent basis. This led ulti¬ 
mately to the establishment in 1903 of the National Fruit and 
Cider Institute at Long Ashton, near Bristol. The increased 
resources required for this project were secured by annual 
grants from the Board of Agriculture and the County Councils 
of Devon, Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, Somerset and 
Worcester, in addition to that continued by the Bath and West 
Society. The cider industry owes a great debt of gratitude to 
those who were responsible for bringing the Listitute into being 
and for controlling its work during its earliest years of financial 
instability. Some are still happily associated with the direction 
of its affairs. Of those who have passed on, the names of Brooke 
Hunt, Radcliffe Cooke and James Watts in particular stand out 
as having rendered service of inestimable value. 
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Since those days the provision by the State of greatly increased 
grants for agricultural research has enabled the Institute to be 
developed frrther and the scope of its work considerably enlarged. 
Following also its association with Bristol University, which was 
efifected in 1912, it now serves as its Horticultural Research 
Station and enjoys the advantage of direct touch with the other 
Science Departments of the University and of the aid which 
they can render in connection with some of the complex problems 
arising in the course of its investigations. 

The Future Prospects op the Industry. 

. In this review of the progress of the cider industry during 
the present century and of the contributory causes, the following 
points stand out as significant in further considering the prospects 
of the industry in relation to the English farmer:— 

Firstly, that the type of cider which is being produced from 
English -cider fruit is a beverage of sufficient attractiveness to 
command a wide market. 

Secondly, that there is already in existence a body of manu¬ 
facturers of cider on a commercial scale able to take advantage 
of the changed public taste and with the enterprise necessary to 
cope with a growing demand. 

Thirdly, that the average standard of quality of the cider 
now placed on the market, while superior to that of a generation 
ago, still is below what could be attained by the employment of 
a higher grade of raw material and of better methods which have 
already been discovered. 

Fourthly, that such advances as have been made already are 
the results of the application of scientific methods and research 
and that they represent but a fraction of what is possible, since 
the effect of an improved standard of raw material—which will 
come in due course and will be of marked influence—^has not yet 
had a chance of being felt. 

Neglected Orchards, 

There are further points not so far mentioned which must 
also be considered in dealing with future prospects. Even with 
the public demand for the beverage as it stands at present, 
there is a definite shortage of English fruit in seasons when the 
crops fall much below average. This shortage is not merely 
the result of increased consumption. For a long period of years 
the planting of new orchards to follow in succession the older 
established orchards has been seriously neglected. A very large 
percentage of the West Country cider orchards consists of those 
already past their prime and showing signs of rapid decay. 
They cannot be replaced at short notice: as already stated, untU 
an orchard has attained an age of twenty years or so its contri- 
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bution to the cider fruit crop is comparatively negligible and it 
takes thirty or forty years to reach its prime. 

To make up the deficiencies of the English cider fruit crop, 
the commercial cider maker has been driven hitherto to import 
I^ench cider fruit and cider : in some cases even concentrated 
apple juice, which is now obtainable from various sources abroad 
as an article of commerce, has been utilised. This is so obviously 
an undesirable situation for a country which has a large acreage 
of land eminently suited for cider fruit culture now under less 
profitable crops, that it is needless to further emphasise the 
point. 

Moreover, the present scale of consumption of cider should 
not be taken as a measure of the future magnitude of the industry. 
Although the beverage is a very ancient one in this country, 
it is in effect in its present form a new one so far as the great 
bulk of our populaton is concerned, and there is a very large 
body of potential consumers as yet untouched or only just 
beginning to be reached. 

iProverbially unsafe though it is to attempt to forecast the 
direction of future public taste, it is difficult after reviewing the 
devdopments of recent years to imagine that the demand for 
cider has reached its zenith or indeed has even approached it. 
There certainly does appear to be room for great extension in 
the home consumption, provided that the right type of article 
is placed on the market. 

And, while this increase in the home trade seems to be por¬ 
tended, what of markets abroad ? The export of cider from 
this country has hitherto been relatively insignificant. The 
beverage is one of a character admirably adapted for consumption 
in many parts of the world, especially in the warmer climates, 
provid^ that it can be delivered in sufficiently stable form. The 
difficulties of stability appear already to a great extent to have 
been overcome. The only country other than our own producing 
cider in quantity and of a type to be seriously considered in 
competition is Erance. There is thus a vast practically untouched 
field for an export trade lying open to the English cider maker. 

The Cedbr Eeuit Suxelv in Bblation to tee Euttoe of 

THE iNnUSTRY, 

With these considerations in mind, the prospects for the 
industry appear particularly bright so long as one condition is 
fulfilled. No expansion is possible without a commensurate 
supply of cider fruit. The provision of this fruit is a matter 
for the English farmer. There are nominally at the present, 
time some 100,000 acres of grass orchards in the western counties 
of this country where cider is produced, and by far the largest 
proportion of these is occupied with trees of varieties of cider 
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apples. The condition of those orchards has already been 
referred to briefly and will be dealt with in more detail later. 
At this point it is only necessary to show that, although the 
acreage actually occupied by reasonably productive trees is 
considerably less than the figure just mentioned on account, of 
the unsatirfactory state of the orchards, it is nevertheless so 
extensive that the business of production of the total quantity 
of cider fruit required is certainly too large for the cider manu¬ 
facturers themselves to undertake, whatever individual firms 
may do in a comparatively small way to provide a part of their 
own requirements. 

Thus without the co-operation of the English farmer to ensure 
an adequate supply of cider fruit for future requirements, the 
cider industry in this country cannot be established upon a 
secure foundation. Apart from the obvious point that in the 
national interest, financially and otherwise, it is desirable that 
a crop so easily and cheaply grown and so eminently suited to 
West Country conditions should be produced at homej there are 
the further points that reliance on imported fruit would place 
the cider manufacturer in an uncertain position for supplies of 
his raw material and would almost certainly prevent him from 
attaining a degree of improvement in the quality of his product 
which could be practically guaranteed, were the kinds of apples 
best suited to his needs grown within easy transport distance of 
his factory. 

The future of the English cider industry thus rests in a very 
crucial way upon the conjoint efforts of the cider manufacturer 
and the farmer growing cider fruit. While their interests are 
accordingly mutual in many respects in this connection, the 
problem of safeguarding the future supply of fruit is far from 
simple. The grower cannot be expected to enter upon an enter¬ 
prise such as the growing of cider fruit without being satisfi^ 
that there will be a satisfactory demand for his crops at prices 
which will yield adequate returns for the outlay, time, trouble 
and work involved. He certainly will have in mind the e:^rx- 
enoes of last century, when for a prolonged period the produce 
of his orolards commanded little sale and yielded very small 
returns and he will have to be satisfied that the risks of a repeti¬ 
tion of that state of affairs are reasonably remote and will not, 
leave him, if they should ma»terialise, to bear the whole of the 
loss. Let us consider for a moment the essential features of 
cider fniit culture in this connection. 

Attention has already been called to the length of the period 
which must elapse between the planting of the trees and the 
production of a crop significant for substantial returns. Epr 
the first twenty years filter planting the tonnage of fruit per 
acre is very small and the hmd must be regarded as having a 
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grazing rather than an actual fruit value. From the twentieth 
to the thirtieth year the receipts for fruit should increase materi¬ 
ally, while the grazing value will diminish in a less degree. 
After the thirtieth year the fruit crop should rapidly attain its 
maximum weight and should continue to yield at that rate for 
at least a similar number of years. Under favourable conditions 
the orchard may continue to bear heavy crops until it is from 
seventy-five to one hundred years old. AlS the trees attain full 
size the quality of the grazing will suffer, but even to the end it 
will continue to have some value. 

Planting and Yibld of Fruit. 

Although in the absence of adequate statistics it would be 
unwise to attempt to place any definite figure for the average 
annual weight of crop per acre to be expected from an orchard 
in full bearing, some idea of the possibilities of returns can be 
gathered from the following facts. It is not uncommon to find 
a full-grown tree oarr3ring three-quarters of a ton of fruit, while 
half-ton crops from single trees are frequent in good bearing 
years. There is one case which has come within the writer’s 
experience and appears to be well-authenticated where the crop 
of the tree in question exceeded 27 cwt. If the trees are planted 
not more thickly than at the rate of 60 to the acre, they can 
attain a size big enough to cany at least a crop of half a ton. 
In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that they 
apply to favourable seasons and that with many varieties a 
heavy cropping year is usually succeeded by one in which the 
crop is comparatively light. Moreover, a tree does not bear 
a fifil crop every alternate year : as a rule some seasonal effect 
intervenes to reduce the crop from a full to a partial one and 
the really heavy crop may thus come only once in four or five 
years. But, when due allowance is made for all disturbing 
factors, there can be no doubt that the average annual yield 
per acre from a grass orchard in its prime, containing trees of 
appropriate varieties and under good management, can be a 
very substantial figure and bring the grower a highly satisfactory 
profit. His expenses on the orchard after it is once established 
are very light, little attention to the trees being called for and 
nothing in the form of routine spraying or other costly procediire 
entering into the case. Practically the grazing value can be 
relied upon to coyer the rent and the gross returns from sales 
of fruit are almost clear profit after deduction of the cost of 
harvesting the fruit, which is a trivial amount since no hand¬ 
picking is involved, the crop being allowed to drop from the 
trees or shaken down. 

The length of time which must elapse between the time of 
planting and the real period of profitable cropping is of such 
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duration that, unless the grower is a very young man when the 
orchard is first established, his successor is more likely to reap 
the major part of the profits than he himself. Unless it can be 
made directly to his interest to give the requisite attention to 
the trees during the long years of waiting, it is natural that there 
should be a tendency on his part to treat the orchard as a section 
of the farm of secondary importance only, and that it should 
suffer not infrequently from neglect. The West of England 
to-day presents a deplorable number of examples of orchards 
more or less ruined for that reason by want of ordinary care 
during the first five or ten years after establishment. The un¬ 
satisfactory state of farm orcharding generally in that area is 
probably to be accounted for from Sbiis more than any other 
cause, and certainly any attempt to meet the prospective future 
demands for fruit will be foredoomed to failure unless the scheme 
provides means for overconaing this difficulty. 

The difficulty is, too, of a complex character. Apart from 
the damping effect of the long period of waiting for profitable 
crops, the usual nature of the conditions under which the farmer 
holds his land serves to make him more or less indifferent or at 
least lukewarm. Mostly, the grower does not own the land, 
and as a tenant his interest is limited to the duration of his 
tenure. Whether when he takes over the farm it already carries 
an established orchard or a new orchard is planted after he comes 
into occupation, he is nominally bound to maintain it in good 
condition and to replace individual trees if they die. In practice 
the condition relating to proper care of the orchard is not usually 
strictly enforced, but he is expected to replace dead trees. , Since 
these replacements cannot bring him profit for more years ahead 
than he cares to look, the kind and type of tree he uses to fill 
the gaps are matter of indifference to him. Hence, in far too 
many cases gaps are filled by trees of inferior varieties and of 
poor quality. 

MsiAJSrS OB' iMPROVINa THE SUPPLY OP FrUIT. 

Owing to the nature of the case, then, the provision of new 
orchards, the maintenance of well-cared-for existing orchards 
at a high standard, and the renovation of neglected orchards 
are matters of obvious difficulty and call imperatively for e^ly 
solution by united action of landlord and tenant if the rapidly 
growing cider industry is to be able to expand unhampered. 
Each is needed to put the future fruit supply on a sounder 
basis. The other clearly indicated method is to ensure that the 
available supply is utilised in the most advantageous wja.y. The 
respective points concerned carinot be dealt with in detail in an 
article of this character, 'vAioh is in the nature qf a review of 
the position as a whole, but they may be very briefly outlined. 
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"New orchards are urgently needed in face of the existing 
state of those already established. The nominal acreage under 
cider fruit and its potential crop capacity are utterly misleading, 
as the following wdll show. At the end of the war an extensive 
survey of West of England farm orcharding was made by the 
conjoint effort of the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Fruit 
and Cider Institute, and the County Agricultural Education 
Departments in that area. Analysis of the results demonstrated 
that it could be concluded that some 50 per cent, of the nominal 
acreage was now practically negligible as regards crop production, 
mainly on account of the worn-out condition of the orchards: 
of the remainder, not more than one-half could be regarded as 
fully productive. There is, then, a very large acreage of land, 
evidently at one time considered suitable for orcharding, now 
lying useless in that connection and serving only for grazing. 
By the time fresh orchards, if planted at once, reach a stage of 
cropping to be serviceable to the cider manufacturer, a further 
extensive acreage will be in a similar condition. The call for 
an immediate extension of orcharding is thus imperative. 

Though the costs of establishment of a new orchard may vary 
somewhat according to local circumstances, the current prices 
for standard trees, and the form of staking and tree protection, 
the price per tree including staking and protection should not 
exce^ ten shillings and can be reduced at least to 8s. 6d. at 
current rates. In addition, labour for digging the holes and 
planting operations must be allowed for. Taking 50 trees per 
acre as a standard number, the total cost should amount to 
not more than £25 per acre. Since this is in the nature of capital 
expenditure on the land, the charge should fall directly or in¬ 
directly on the landowner, whether the planting is don© at his 
or the Want’s instance. As the trees appreciate in value as they 
come into bearing, it is reasonable that the tenant should pay 
in the form of increased rent a fair return to the owner for his 
outlay. 

A more diflBlcult point is the fair apportionment of the costs 
entailed during the first ten years of the life of the orchard, 
when crop returns are negligible and close supervision to indivi¬ 
dual trees in matters of pruning, staking, tying and other 
incidentals is necessary, if the young trees are to have a. fair 
chance of growing into well-developed orchard trees. 

Various satisfactory methods of meeting these financial 
problems have been arrived at in oases where both landlord and 
tenant are keen on orcharding. It is not proposed here to do 
more than call attention to Sie fundamental questions which 
have to be faced if the infant orchard is to develop into a heal^y 
and. vigorous adult. 

Since every orchard when planted has a prospective life of 
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a hundred years at least, and the results of initial errors may be 
perpetuated for that period, it is particularly important that 
avoidable mistakes should not be made at the start. 

The most fatal, and possibly the commonest, is that of 
planting on a site unsuited to the production of healthy trees. 
Whatever excuse there may have been for this in the past before 
soil science and research on fruit culture had given knowledge 
now available to-day, sufficient is known now to enable the 
planter to select a site with a reasonable probability of a 
successful result, and the services of specialists to advise in 
such matters are readily available. 

Similarly, the other common mistake of earlier days, that of 
planting unsuitable varieties, ought not to recur. Investiga¬ 
tions carried out at the National Fruit and Cider Institute on 
the vintage value of individual varieties, and tests of varieties 
in the numerous trial and demonstration orchards distributed 
in different parts of the country, supplementing the knowledge 
gained by the experience and observation of growers and others 
directly interested in the subject, have enabled a list of recom¬ 
mended varieties to be selected. Information on this and other 
points relating to cider orchards is obtainable from the Institute, 
and an up-to-date leaflet on the subject has been prepared for 
issue by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Renovation of Existing Obohabds. 

A more immediate effect on the cider fruit supply than can 
be obtained by the planting of new orchards can be secured by 
the thorough overhauling and renovation of existing orchards* 
The scope in this direction is obvious even to the casual visitor 
to the cider orchard districts^ Although little or nothing can 
be done in the case of the really worn-out orchard, a very sub¬ 
stantial acreage could be radically improved by appropriate 
treatment. This is apparent from title success which has already 
attended the Competitions for orchard improvement held in the 
counties of Gloucester and Devon. For years the former county 
has ledi the way, thanks largely to personal efforts of Mr. G. H. 
HolUngworth, the Director of A^cultural Education for the 
county ; its orchards now furnish striking examples of the 
benefits wiiich can accrue from persistent attention rightly 
directed,. Devon, in which a &ni][ar movement is much more 
recent, bids fair to follow suit at a rapid rate under the guidance 
of Mr. D, Manning, the Oouaaty Horticultural Superintendent, 
who is applying there, vrith excellent results, the methods of 
which he gained experience while working in Gloucestershire 
under Mr. HolUngworth^s direction. 

The general lines of improvement possible in established 
orchards lie in three directions. Firstly, the gaps left by trees 
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already diad and the places occupied by those decayed and dying, 
can be filled by planting young trees of suitable varieties, 
Secondly, the trees which are practically passengers in the 
orchard, either by reason of their failure to produce adequate 
crops or of the worthlessness of the variety, can be headed back 
and regrafted with a more profitable kind, if the trees lend 
themselves to this treatment. A warning ought to be given 
here of the element of risk attending operations in both of these 
directions, and any farmer contemplating orchard renovation 
may be strongly advised on that account to seek expert assist¬ 
ance, which can be readily obtained. Thirdly, the nutrition of 
the trees is frequently defective and can be improved by appro¬ 
priate treatment, if soil conditions are not incurably unfavour¬ 
able. In this connection the grazing treatment may need 
attention, defective drainage may require remedy, or the direct 
application of the deficient plant foods may be called for. Here 
again, specialist advice is desirable for each individual case. 

The remaining main line for the improvement of the fruit 
supply, that of utilising to better advantage the existing crops, 
also offers abundant scope for efiective results. Apart from 
the direct actual loss of material through carelessness in har¬ 
vesting and storing the crop, with the attendant heavy wastage 
due to decay of the fruit, there is the more indirect form of loss 
due to the use of the fruit in an uneconomic manner. The 
varieties to be found in the cider orchards are almost countless 
in number. Of the majority, little or nothing is known as to 
their individual vintage value, and it is certain that a great 
quantity of indifferent cider is being made by the indiscriminate 
mixture of different sorts of fruit, where, if the necessary know¬ 
ledge were available, and the kinds of superior quality were kept 
apart from the lower grades and suitably blended, a much higher 
average standard of quality could be obtained. 

Fabmebs’ Competitions. 

The remedy is, in the first instance, investigation on the 
vintage characters of the individual varieties and, in the second 
place, education of the grower and cider maker to enable them 
to use the fruit in the best manner possible. To this end the 
[National Fruit and Cider Institute three seasons ago started a 
series of competitions for farmers on the following lines. Entries 
of any varieties grown by the farmer himself can be made. The 
fruit is sent to the Institute, grouped in its appropriate class and 
oonvei^d into cider, tmiform treatment being given to each 
entry in the respective classes. The ciders are judged in due 
course and the awards made according to their merits, Jn 
addition to the classes for separate varieties, there is one for 
blends of varieties selected by the farmer himself. After the 
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judging is completed, the competition ciders are available for 
sampling on the occasion of the Annual Tasting Day of the 
Institute, when farmers, cider-makers and others interested, to 
the number of a thousand or more annually, have the opportu¬ 
nity of personal trial of the results. In this way a great deal of 
valuable knowledge of a large number of varieties is being 
acquired. The scheme has rapidly become popular, the entries 
having increased from 45 in the &st season to 180 in the third 
year, and its educational value for the farmer has already been 
amply demonstrated. Incidentally it has already brought to 
light several hitherto practically unknown kinds of apples of 
high cider value. 

There is one possible future source of supply of fruit in this 
country which must not be overlooked, viz. the orchards and 
plantations devoted to the culture of dessert and culinaiy apples. 
To some extent at present these already contribute, but the 
amount is likely to be largely increased in course of time. The 
marketing of table apples has now reached a stage where the 
prices received tend to correspond to the standard of grading 
and packing adopted by the grower. Pressure of competition 
with imported apples is causing a stricter selection of fruit in 
grading and the quantity of material rejected as below market 
standard is consequently increasing. It represents actual loss 
to the grower unless it can be utilised profitably. Comprised of 
small specimens and malformed or blemished apples, its defi¬ 
ciencies for table use do not in any way curtail its utfiity for 
oidermaking, for which indeed it is a common experience that 
small, scabby fruit tends to give a richer cider than larger, 
perfectly formed apples of the same kind. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that eating apples can 
properly replace the true cider apple. Their chemical characters 
and the conditions under which they are grown are such that 
their vintage quality cannot noiinally approach the highest 
standard. Judiciously blended with proper cider varieties, they 
can nevertheless be utilised to produce a beverage which is good 
enough to command a ready and profitable market. 

Thb Fabhbb as Oxobb Mabbb. 

So far in this article the farmer has been considered almost 
entirely as a grower of fruit: his participation in the making of 
cider has been left out of account. Until the beginning of the 
present century, however, the bulk of the cider naade in this 
country was produced on the farms and the large majority of 
farmers with cider orchards themselves made up a large pro¬ 
portion,, if not the whole, of the crop into cider, selling what 
was not consumed on the farm to local public-houses or private 
customers. Since that time the maki^ of cider has drifted 
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more and more into the factories and it seems now that in course 
of time the cider-making farmer will be the exception rather 
than the rule. While this transfer of the manufacture of the 
beverage from farm to factory may be a positive advantage to 
the industry in cases where the farm product was of low grade, 
a complete disappearance of the cider-making farmer would 
unquestionably be deplorable. There is plenty of room for 
him in the industry and he can fill a place and produce a parti¬ 
cular type of cider which the larger manufacturer cannot. 

He has a great advantage over the factory in that the fruit 
can be dealt with on the spot where it has been grown, which 
means that it should be possible to ensure that the fruit should 
reach the cider mill in practically perfect condition. It means 
further that he can work with a much closer knowledge of the 
characters of the fruit than the larger manufacturer, who, being 
compelled to handle large quantities, has to collect it from many 
sources and be satisfied with mixed material instead of selected 
sorts. In a word, he is in a position to make cider of the highest 
possible grade, whereas the factory aim must be to produce a 
large buU: of uniform standard. Also, being both grower and 
maker, he secures a double profit. 

On the other hand, he h^ to face certain disadvantages. 
He cannot give undivided attention to the details of making 
and after-treatment owing to the other calls of his farming 
operations. He cannot face the complete and elaborate equip¬ 
ment of the larger modern factory and his working costs are 
relatively high on a small production, although as a set-off to 
that he is able at times to utilise farm labour when it might 
otherwise be standing idle. Possibly his greatest difficulty is 
that he is handicapped in the marketing of his product, owing 
to impracticability of providing adequate organised distributive 
methods for so small an output. 

As the industry stands to-day, there are several examples 
which could be given of farmers who have specialised in cider 
production and who are holding their own against severe factory 
competition because of the quality of their product and the 
care and attention which they give to its preparation. Failure, 
however, inevitably lies ahead for the farmer attempting to 
make cider as a commercial proposition unless he is ready to 
adopt modem methods, to aim at the production of a type of 
cider to suit the public taste, discarding old-fashioned precon¬ 
ceived ideas of his own as to what cider should be, and to give 
his cider-making operations ail the attention necessary at the 
right moment. 

Some of the difficulties attending cider-making by farmers 
unquestionably could be removed if individuals were prepared 
to co-operate. There is much to be said in favour of the develop* 
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ment of co-operative undertakings in suitable districts where 
cider fruit is plentiful. The deta^iled character of projects of 
this kind cannot be enlarged upon here, but the principle may 
be commended to farmers as worthy of serious consideration. 

CONOLXrSIONS. 

In concluding this article, the salient features of the present 
position of the cider industry may be briefly reviewed. 

It has been passing through a transition period in recent 
years which affords promise of a highly successful future. That 
promise, however, is jeopardised by a threatened shortage of 
raw material, which if not rectified quickly will certainly limit 
further expansion of cider production at no distant date. 

The provision and maintenance of an adequate supply of 
raw material involve many complex problems, the satisfactory 
solution of which, so far, has not been attained. The supply 
and character of the raw material are matters which concern 
jointly the landowner with his vested interests in the orchards, 
the farmer as grower, and the manufacturer as user. Without 
some form of organisation which will bring those parties together 
to face the problems of the industry and find means of solving 
them to their mutual advantage, the industry cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be established on a sound foundation. Is not the 
time ripe for the formation of a National Cider Council on which 
all interests could be represented, somewhat on the lines of the 
recently formed National Food Canning Councilj which is serving 
the young fruit S/nd vegetable canning industry in this country 
so well ? Each party at present has an organised body behind 
it, the landowners with the Central Landowners’ Assopiatibn, 
the farmers with the National Farmers’ Union, and the manu¬ 
facturers with the National Association of Cidennakers, but these 
are not working in the necessary close touch. The organisation 
of the industry as a whole is dearly undeveloped at present and 
equally clearly needed. The example of other industries shows 
the value of organisation to meet modem commercial conditions* 
It is to be hoped that their example will be followed and the 
future of an industry so intimately associated with English agri¬ 
culture thereby safeguarded. 

B. T. P. Babkbb. 

University of Bristol Agricultural and 
Horticultural Besearch Station, 

Long Ashton, Bristol 
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THE EAST ANGLIAN TIMBER WILLOW. 

In 1905 an article with the above title was published in the Journal 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society showing the possibilities and 
diflSioulties of bat willow cultivation. 

Many hundreds of thousands of willows were planted in the 
subsequent years, on the lines indicated in that article, and it 
may be interesting now that these are reaching maturity to con¬ 
sider what results are being obtained. In primary investigations, 
one meets landowners who suggest that planting may have been 
overdone; and on the other hand, sports manufacturers who 
complain that the type of willow required is harder than ever to 
find. 

In order to test the accuracy of these conflicting opinions, 
and to find out what happened to the large numbers of willows 
planted, the author of this article recently made a rough survey 
over parts of East Anglia where much planting has been done 
and classified as many willows as time allowed. The results 
are as follows :— 

4 per cent, injured when young by stock or surrounding 
growth. 

30-6 per cent, wrong type of willow or otherwise faulty set. 

31 per cent, planted too close to produce bat timber. 

13 per cent, wrong situation. 

7*5 per cent. d 3 dngor dead from ArmiHaria or stagnant water. 

1 per cent, timber spoilt by neglect of pruning. 

5 per cent, dying or dead from Watermark disease. 

1 per cent, infected by pithmark disease. 

2 per cent, fissures in bark showing obviously stainy timber, 

5 per cent, likely to make good quality bats. 

Very many trees suffer from more than one of these troubles, 
as for example those planted in unsuitable situations, which 
are frequently diseased. Every imperfect tree was classified 
according to its most obvious defect. 

A large number of trees were included in the survey, and 
the results show how few will produce the quality of timber 
which fetches a high price. 

Each of these troubles is more or less avoidable, and worth 
consideration in detail. 

Taking them in the above order:— 

Injury when Youno. 

If sets are planted on the edges of arable they suffer little 
in this respect if their leads are out of reach of a horse, or if 
ploughmen are warned to keep their teams away from them. 

On the edge of pastures, if not protected by a hedge, a high 
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strand of barbed wire or cheap stakes will usually protect the 
sets. 

When planted in a hedge care must be taken to prevent the 
hedge whipping the lead or overtopping it. When the set is 
established the hedge should be cut back if necessary so that it 
does not rob the set of light or air, or absorb too much of the 
moisture and plant food in the soil. 

Many methods have been tried of protecting the base of the 
set from ground game. Much the most effective and economical 
is a sleeve round each tree about 6 inches in diameter made from 
old wire netting. 

It is best not to make these too strong, as if so they may 
choke the tree if they are left too long. If the tree can burst 
them easily there is no such risk. 

The Wbojtg Sobt. 

It is 0 ]dy natural that many growers should have planted 
sets which could never produce cricket-bat timber in view of^ 
the difiSculties involved in getting the right sort. 

It is impossible to breed first-class cattle or grow first-class 
crops without some record of the parentage and it has not been 
reahsed that similar knowledge and care are essential in willow 
cultivation. In buying willow sets for planting it is well worth 
the grower’s while to satisfy himself as far as circumstances allow 
on the following essential points;— 

(1) Breed and Sex, 

(2) Vitality. 

(3) Habit. 

(4) Freedom from disease. 

(1)—^Beeed AND Sex. 

All timber willows are apparently the result of a crossing 
of Salix Alba and Salix FragUis, judging by the fact that in 
botanical details they vary between these two species, while in 
rapid growth, upright hafe, and strength of the leading shoot 
they surpass both their supposed parents, as might be expected 
in a first cross. 

Possibly forty such hybrids have been produced in, or im¬ 
ported into this country, though the number can only be guessed 
at, as it is impossible always to differentiate between variations 
due to breed and those due to external influences. Three or four 
of these surpass the remainder in the production of the timber 
required for bats. 

The first step towards classiJ^ng them is by sex. 

Many male trees exist of good growth and habit; but with 
identical increase of girth, the wood of the male is heavier than 
the female, and therefore less suitable- 
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No nomenclature has ever been agreed upon for all these 
varieties. 

Perhaps the best is the one which has been definitely called 
SaUx Ooerulea and all the rest of both sexes are bracketed together 
under the name of Salix Viridis. 

The Salix Coerulea is a female tree, and has been described 
in Elwes and Henry’s Trees of Great Britain as follows :— 

“ A tree attaining 100 feet in height with ascending branches making 
a narrow angle with the stem and forming a pyramidal crown* Terminal 
branches erect, not spreading or drooping. Bark smoother than Salix 
Alba, Young branchlets appressed pubescent, becoming reddish brown 
in winter and the following year. Leax^s similar to Salix Alba, but 
thinner in texture, more translucent and less densely pubescent; lower 
surface not white but bluish grey. Margin ciliate, with minute glandular 
serrations.” 

Seventy to eighty per cent, of the best bat willows agree 
with this description. I^pes of Salix Viridis produce equally 
good bat timber but they have no advantage over Salix Coerulea 
' and there is no object in complicating the subject of this paper 
by considering them. They are of interest only as a means of 
varying the colour of willows where ornament as well as timber 
is considered. 


(2)—^VrrAiJTy. 

This quality in a set depends upon several factors. Firstly, 
the further from the ground the set is taken, the lower the 
vitality. This may be easily proved by pollarding a few trees 
at different heights from the ground, when the strength of the 
shoots from the crowns appears to vary almost inversely with 
the length of the trunk, after one or three years’ growth. It 
foEows that strong sets cannot be expected from grown trees. 

Secondly, considerable skill is required in the management 
of pollards. The large majority of these about the country have 
a large crown throwing out a mass of small branches. These 
cannot make good sets. The outside ones branch outwards and 
curl upwards, and this tendency to curl wiE mean a crooked tree. 
The inside ones have no vitaUty as they have grown in a congested 
space. 

Thirdly, the age of the poBard is of obvious importance. 
The same strength cannot be expected from one with a hoEow 
trunk, or which has been drawing on the same area of soil for a 
generation, without any plant food replacement. 

Lastly, sets with a good vitality can only come from parents 
grown under the most suitable soil condhtions. “What these 
conditions are is discussed later in dealing with the growth of 
trees. 

When the cultivation of sets for planting was first u|i4ortaken 
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systematically, the sets after cutting used to be stimulated by 
being laid with their butts in water for some days before planting 
out. But further experience has led to the conclusion that this 
results in forcing the development without increasing the vitality. 
Such stimulated sets may do better under ideal conditions, but 
are more liable to injury from frost, drought or other unfavourable 
conditions after planting. 


(3)—Habit. 

The bat manufacturer buys his trees by their bark and their 
habit. The correct habit consists of strong clean branches 
growing at not less than 45 degrees to the horizontal, and a 
strong leader giving the tree a pyramidal top. Both this habit 
and the close vertical grained bark are partly due to breed and 
partly to health and can therefore only be obtained by growing 
the right sort under the right conditions. The Salix Coerulea 
grown in heavy soil or where water is scarce or stagnant will 
have a habit which shows at once the inferior quality of its 
timber, and experience shows that sets taken from such a tree 
will be weak and crooked in habit possibly for several “ genera¬ 
tions.^’ 


(4)—^Disease. 

Large numbers of the trees in this country are infected with 
disease, which lying dormant in a set will yet produce an infected 
and useless tree and perhaps spread disease. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss tree diseases, 
but two obvious precautions may be taken by the man who buys 
sets from a source which is not absolutely guaranteed. FuBliy 
examine the base of the set for small brown stains of pithmark 
disease. 

Secondly examine the set and if possible the parent pollards 
for any traces of canker. 

At all costs avoid getting sets from a district where Watermark 
disease exists. 

Close Plaoteng. 

The man who tries to get the best out of his land is apt to 
plant too closely, and many of the trees counted in this cate- 
gojy wiH provide straight and useful ]ples for general purposes. 
But the cricket bat trade requires a Hght bat with .five to nine 
annual rings only in the blade, and to obtain this result the tree 
requires afl the light and air that it can get. 

Excellent trees occur in mixed plantations, where the right 
sort of willow has run away from its slower growing competitors, 
but such plantations are probably not sound econoxnio proposi¬ 
tions. ■ . 
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Good trees are found in narrow belts, but the final crop must 
be at least 8 yards apart. 

On the whole the best trees are grown along ditches and the 
edges of streams. 


The Wbono Situation. 

No subject is more vital than the soil conditions under which 
willow must be planted to ensure a strong and upright growth. 

The timber willow flourishes on such varying soils as sands, 
clays or fens as long as it can obtain its two main essentials. 

(1) a fertile surface soil to supply the food for rapid growth. 

(2) a constant supply of fresh water. 

Hence it thrives on sand, only if there is rich surface soil, and 
if its roots can reach a permanently moist stratum. 

It thrives on clay, only if the clay is 2 feet or more below the 
surface, since free percolation of adequate water round its roots 
is impossible if there is not a suflS.cient depth of porous soil. A 
clay subsoil with an undulating surface holding pockets of stag¬ 
nant water is also fatal. 

It thrives on fen, only if such fen has sufficient slope to allow 
it to be completely drained of stagnant water. 

The fact that land is well enough drained for other wiUows 
to thrive does not mean that it wifi be suitable for the Salix 
Coerulea. The writer has a plantation where Salix Coerulea and 
Salix Viridis were mixed. This plantation was flooded for a 
month when about twenty years old, with the result that all the 
Salix Coerulea died, while the Salix Viridis are stiU flourishing. 

AnmiiiiABiA AND Bad BaAiNAaE. 

In making a hurried survey of a large number of trees it is 
impossible to separate these two troubles. In both cases death 
is seen spreading along the rows, and the Armillaria fungus is 
seldom visible, though the rhizomes may be found with a little 
trouble. Armillaria is a serious trial to the grower, in that it 
prevents him from replanting the very places which experience 
has shown to be most suitable. This fungus, primarily a sapro- 
phite, appears to start in willow stumps soon after felling. Once 
established it will attack any living willow within 20 yards and 
spread from tree to tree at the rate of about 20 yards per year 
unless checked by trenches 3 feet deep. 

The attempt is being made to check it also by planting poplar 
in places where a willow is felled. The fungus attacks the poplar 
in the same way as willow but the growth of the former is too 
strong to be injured. It is yet too early to say whether this stops 
the spread of the disease, but if so it will be a more convenient 
cure than trenches, which are in many places impossible and 
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not only require digging but keeping open. It is not wise to 
re-plant where the Armillaria has been detected. 

Bad DBAmAGB. 

It has already been emphasised that the trees will not stand 
stagnant water and the casualties recorded under this heading 
are a serious reminder that it is not enough to plant in a suitable 
situation, but that the situation must be kept suitable by a 
constant look out for blocked drains and ditches. 

Neglect oe PnirNiisrG. 

The number of otherwise suitable trees ruined for bat purposes 
by want of pruning is not large, but so little labour is required 
on a good set that it seems a pity that there should be any. IE 
the trees are rubbed down with a glove every year for the first 
few seasons, the first 7 feet are kept clean, and a man can rub 
300 trees in a day. Although buyers may sometimes buy timber 
above 7 feet it does not appear economic to prune higher. 

The following example shows the extent to which heavy 
pruning retards growth. Three willows in a row were chosen 

being nearly the same size and growing side by side under 
identical conditions. One was drastically pruned though not 
to such an extent as would mean the loss of half its foliage. 
One was moderately pruned, and one left. The results were :— 

Girtliat After 

pruning. 1 year. 2 years. 10 years. 

• 31^ in. 33i in. 35 in. 59 in. 

. 33i „ 36J „ 38i „ „ 

. 36 „ 39 „ 42 „ (felled 

and sold) . 

Therefore excessire priming means both extea expense and slower 
groirth, and it must be again emphasised that the latter is much 
more serious in gromng bat timber than in other branches ctf 
silviculture. 

Watbbuake: Disbasb. 

Bacteria Salicis has recently been investigated by Mr. Day, 
of the School of Forestry, Oxford. It has done serious damage 
in many parts of Bksex, especially -where land was imperfec^^ 
(hcained. It spreads very rapidly and it is therefore of the 
utmost importance to plant on weU-drained land and -to avoid 
getting sets from infected districts. 

PiamiABK Dbsbasb {Agromyza Oarbomria?) 

This is a disease -which while doing little injury to the grot^ 
of the tree creates bro-wn spots throughout the timber, making 
it valueless. The writer has only found it in Oambridgeshiie 
and in sets from that county. If se-ts are badly infected, it ctm 


(1) Drastic pruning . 

(2) Moderate ,, 

(3) No 
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clearly be seen by cutting a few sections off the base of the set. 
It need cause little anxiety if the sets planted are free from 
infection. 

PissuBBS nsr Babx showing Timber to be Stained. 

A large quantity of good willow is spoilt for the bat trade 
by brown stains. These stains are caused by tannin from the 
bark entering the wood at small knots or wounds. The exact 
cause is not certain. It is said that trees in exposed positions 
are liable to cracks by which the tannin is worked into the timber. 
Certainly the buyers will not pay a good price for trees with 
these horizontal cracks in the bark which indicate the stain 
within. Growers will find, however, that they will lose little 
from this trouble if they grow good sets under good conditions 
and sell them as soon as they reach saleable size. As trees get 
older this trouble increases. Buyers will take well-grown trees 
after their twelfth year, or even earlier. 

In conclusion, it seems clear that a large proportion of the 
willows planted during the last twenty years have either already 
been felled or will never make first-class bats. 

There is, therefore, a very serious shortage of good timber 
which is worth 10^. to 12s. per cubic foot for the first 6 feet 
of butt. The spread of watermark disease in Essex has destroyed 
the trees in the area where the industry has flourished best in 
the past. Owners of land in other parts of the country should, 
therefore, find willow growing a very profitable investment. But 
care and thought in the early stages are essential. 

E. R. Pratt. 

Byston Hall, 

Downham, Norfolk. 


THE HOP CONTROL. 

PAET n. 

Teas ^cond period of Control wMoli is dealt with in this article 
was carried on under the authority of an Act of Parliament— 
the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Act—for five years from 
August 16,1920, to August 16,1926. The Continuance Act did 
not actually extend the Control for five years (as many have 
supposed), but it gave power to extend it for that period. It 
was, however, ^e intention of the Government that it should 
continue for the full five years if it worked to the satisfaction 
of both growers and brewers. The powers under the Act were 
vested in the Pood ConteoUer with a special provision for thdr 
trai^erence to some other Government Department if the 
Ministry of Food came to an end before the eviration al the 
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five years, and they were transferred to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture by an Order in Council on March 24, 1921. 

On October 7, 1920, the Food Controller authorised Geoege 
Foster Clark to exercise on his behalf the powers in relation 
to Hops contained in the Act. The Government extended the 
Control (according to the wording of the Act) with a view to 
assisting the industry of hop-growing in the United Kingdom 
to recover from the injury which it suffered during the War/’ 
The injury it had suffered is shown in the following reductions 
of acreage:— 

Table No. 1. 


' ■ 1 

1 

, 1914 

1015 

1 1916 

i 

1917 

1918 » 

Acreage. 

Yearly decrease . , . 

acres 

36,661 

1 

acres 

34,744 

1,917 

acres 

31,352 

3,392 

acres 

15,821 

15,531 

acres 

15,626 

195 


The reductions in 1916 and 1916 were made on the growers’ own 
initiative, the reductions in 1917 and 1918 were ordered by the 
Government at the request of the growers’ representatives. In 
a final Order issued on November 16, 1917, the Government 
ordered the planted acreage to be reduced to haK that of 1914. 
This involved a reduction to 18,330 acres. Growers, however, 
grubbed out 2,704 acres more than were ordered, resulting in a 
reduction to 15,626 acres. The explanation is that growers of 
small acreages when ordered to grub out half their acreage 
considered it not worth their wHle to cultivate such smSl 
quantities, and so grubbed out the whole. 

It was mt recognised at the time by anyone^ least of <M by ^ 
Government^ that the restoration of tJ^ English Hop acreage had 
already been made impossible by the action of the O(yoernrmnt itsdf* 
Some four months earlier (April 20, 1920) the Government 
raised the Beer Duty from 705. to IOO 5 . per barrel, which was 
thirteen times greater than the pre-war duty of 75. 95. This 
increased the price of beer, lessened its sale, and consequently 
greatly reduced the consumption of hops. As a result of this, 
the large quantity of Foreign hops that brewers had previously 
bought and the Controller had already sanctioned for importation 
became much in excess of brewing requirements. The CSiancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he raised the duty from 75. 95. to 265.,* 

igi9 1920 1021 1022 192$ 1024 

aoros acres; acre? acres acres acres 

^ Acreage other 

years of Control . 16,762 21,686 26,187 27,063 25,446 26,263 
* This was given as 23^. in the first article, the explanation being that, 
there was a rebate of 1^. from March 31,1916, to March 31,1917, giving 
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per barrel in 1914, estimated a drop in brewing of 35 per cent. 
What reduction could the Grovemment have expected when 
the duty was raised to IOO 5 . per barrel ? The probability is 
that they did not think of its iU effect upon the hop-growing 
industiy at all. 

It is a curious thing that the Government should, in April, 
so increase the Beer Duty as to make the restoration of the 
English hop acreage impossible—^and then pass an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in the following August extending the Hop Control for five 
years-T-to enable it to be done. The high duty eventually so 
reduced the sale of beer that the supply of English hops became 
excessive, although only haM the hop acreage grubbed out during 
the war was replanted. So little was the probable prejudicial 
effect of the duty on beer sales realised by brewers*, that a month 
after its increase they (with Sir ^ George Younger as their 
spokesman) took part in a Deputation to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture on May 17, 1920, to press for an extension of Con¬ 
trol for five years in order to secure a sufficient supply of 
hops. 

The chief reason why the injurious effect of the increased 
duty on the sales of beer was not fuUy recognised, was that 
there was no actual reduction in the sales for some time. In 
fact, for the remaining months of the Brewing Year ending 
September 30, 1920,^ the sales were actually greater month by 
month than they were for each corresponding month of the 
previous year. 

Another thing that obscured the effect of the Duty on the 
consumption of beer was that it came when the post-war boom 
in trade was at its height. Wages were high, and the purchasing 
power of the public was considerable. V^ile the price of beer 
was very high, the prices of other commodities were high also. 
If the temporary trade activity had become permanent, high 
wages and full employment maintained, it is just possible that 
the pre-war acreage of hop might have been required, notwith¬ 
standing the increased price of beer. Perhaps the Government 
gambled on this possibility, or more probably (concerned with 
the greater issues involved in the high duty), its effect on the 
hop-growing industry was not thought of at all. How disastrous 
its effect was is shown in the following table of the consumption 
of hops expected by brewers and the actual consumption for the 
last five complete years of Control. 

a duty of Ua., and a rebate of 2a. from November 18, 1914, to Mareh 31, 
1916, making the duty for that period 236f. 

^ All the years referred to in this article are the Brewing Years ending 
September 30. These are taken because they coincide with the harvesting 
of the Hop Crop. 
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Consumption 

1920 

1921 

1 1922 

1 1923 

1924 

Total 

Expected . 
Actual . 

cwt. 

600,000 

603,266 

cwt. 

600,000 

454,326 

! cwt. 
600,000 
398,666 ■ 

cwt. 

1 600,000 
375,699 

cwt. 

600,000 

403,168 

cwt. 

3,000,000 

2,136,015 


96,744 

145,674 

201,334 

224,401 

196,832 

864,985 


For the first three years brewers bought sufficient Foreign 
hops to enable them, with their expected English supply, to brew 
up to 600,000 cwt. per year, and the Controller, at the request of 
the brewers on the Control, and on the unanimous advice of his 
Committee, sanctioned the importation of a sufficient quantity 
to arrive in this country by the time that brewers expected to 
require them for use. It was after both of these things had been 
done that the Government increased the Beer Duty and made 
the quantity of Foreign hops bought by brewers, and the quantity 
sanctioned for importation by the Controller, excessive. 

Most of the troubles in the last five years of Control arose 
from one common cause—^the failme of the hop consumption to 
reach the dimensions expected and provided for. To fully 
understand the question of the supply and consumption of hops, 
it is necessary to review the position before the duty was 
increased. 

In the brewing year ending September 30,1919, briewers were 
very rapidly using up their reserve stocks of hops. In the two 
years 1918 and 1919, the total quantity of hops used for brewing 
exceeded the supply of the English crops by 277,000 cwt., as 
shown in the following table :— 


Table No. 3. • 



Average 
Weight 
grown 
per Acre 

Net English 
Crops used In 
the following 
Year 


Hops 

Used 

Insufficiency 

of 

langltah 

Crops 

1917' .... 

1446 

cwt. . 

219,000 1 

1918 

cwt. 

263,000 « 

cwt. 

44,000 

1918 .... 

8-86 

136,000 ‘ 

1919 

368,000 * 

233,000 

Yearly average . 

177,000 

364,000 


631,000 

277,000 


^ This crop was given, iiithe first article, page 16, as 217,000, The exact 
figure was 218,697, and is taken here at the round figure of 219,000, 
Exact figures : « 134,861; » 263,388; * 367,782; 
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While brewers’ stocks were not reduced to the full extent of 
277,000 cwt., as they had had some supplies from the old hops 
bought off the market at the start of Control and some releases 
of Foreign hops, yet that is the figure that they would have in 
mind in relation to future supplies of English hops. 

Two things of importance that occurred in this period were :— 

(1) Brewers generally, as they were using up their own 
reserve stocks of hops, bought forward Foreign hops to make 
good the expected future insujficiency of English crops. 

(2) This was accentuated by the expected withdrawal of War 
brewing restrictions, and increased still more by the actml 
withdrawal on July 1, 1919, after which date unlimited brewing 
was allowed. 

The general Trade view early in 1919 was that the pre-war 
rate of brewing would be rapidly re-established when war brewing 
restrictions were withdrawn, and that the total consumption of 
hops in 1920 and subsequent years would be about 600,000 cwt. 
per annum. 

Whilst it was impossible to forecast the size of future crops 
with any certainty, it was essential that an estimate should be 
prepared for the three years 1919, 1920, and 1921 in order that 
sufficient Foreign hops might be bought to cover any deficiency. 
These three crops were estimated at 177,000 cwt. each, which 
figure represented an average of the 1917 and 1918 crops (the 
yield per acre of which had been considerably above the average 
of pre-Control crops). The growers on the Control Committee 
estimated that in 1920 and 1921 an additional 6,000 and 34,000 
cwt. respectively would be produced from replanted acreage, 
mtmotately these crops exceeded the estimate, but brewers made 
their purchases of Foreign hops on the following estimated 
position. 


, Table Uo. 4. 




Ynnrly 

AvrniKo 

Expected Total Consumption for 3 years at 

cwt. 

owt. 

600,000 cwt. per annum. 

Estimated Net English Crops available for 

1,800,000 

— 

Brewing. 

670,000 

190,000 

Shortage to be made up with Poreign Hops . 


410,000 


It will be seen how completely the statement made by Mr. 
Luck on March 3, 1920,^ is in accord with this estimate, but he 
nevertheless condemned the Controller in a letter to The Times 


^ See page 23 of the article published in the 1926 Jourmh 
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on March 3, 1923, for having imported during the three years 
a much smaller quantity, namely, 929,959 owt. 

OisTE-mDai) OF English Hops to two-thirds* of Foreign. 

The yearly average importation for the fifteen years preceding 
the War was 195,388 cwt., and the English crops for this period 
averaged 395,575 cwt. per annum, or almost exactly one-third 
of Foreign to two-thirds of English. The shortage disclosed in 
Table 4 made it necessary to reverse this practice, and arrange¬ 
ments were made to import two-thirds of Foreign hops. In these 
circumstances, and in view of the fact that the English acreage 
had been grubbed down to less than one-half of the pre-war 
acreage, it was futile to complain, as some did in 1923, that a 
larger proportion of Foreign hops had been imported during 
1920-21-22 than in pre-war days. 

It would have been a comparable absurdity to have compared 
the post-war and pre-war national expenditure of 800 million 
and 200 million pounds respectively, and to have said that the 
Gk)vemment should still limit expenditure to 200 millions. 

Purchases of Foreign Hops in 1919. 

When brewers were exhausting their stocks in 1919, the 
forward buying of Foreign hops for brewing in 1920 became 
general. Perhaps it should be pointed out that the first brewers 
to buy Foreign hops at ah, were those who had very small 
allooations of the 1917 English crop. They made up their 
shortage in the brewing year of 1918 from their own reserves or 
from purchases of old hops bought off the market at the start 
of Control. As these sources of supply would not be available 
in the following year, they bought forward sufiBlcient of the 
Foreign hops abroad to make up their insufficiency of English 
hops for brewing in 1919. 

Early in 1919 most brewers started buying up the existing 
stocks of Foreign hops abroad to cover their expected shortage 
in 1920. Prices of Foreign hops were appreciably lower than 
English at first, but the competition to obtain them rapidly 
drove prices up, and brewers continued buying them after they 
exceeded the price of English hops. The main impose was 
not to obtain cheap hops, but to secure sufficient supplies. The 
Foreign acreage was not sufficient to grow adequate supplies. 
Fortunately there were accumulated stocks of Foreign hops 
abroad of the 1916 and succeeding crops—as a result of the 
prohibition of iniports into England since June, 1916-—and it 
was thought that these would provide, or nearly provide, the 
estimated requirements for 1920. Some authorities took the 
view; that there would be a shortage of 60,000 cwt. and that 
brewers would have to rim their stocks^ very low to get through 
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the year. It must not be imagined that brewers generally 
estimated the position of the entire industry as shown in Table 4, 
page 90. 

The majority of brewers were quite unacquainted with 
the statistical position, and relied upon the guidance of the 
merchants. What actually happened as far as individual 
brewers were concerned was, that when they were exhausting 
their stocks in 1919, each brewer estimated what his probable 
sale of beer would be in 1920—^the total quantity of hops neces¬ 
sary to brew it—^the quantity of English hops he was likely 
to get, and then bought forward from his hop merchant sufi&cient 
Foreign hops to make up the expected deficiency, knowing quite 
well that the Controller would be compelled to sanction their 
importation in sufficient time to ensure their arrival in this 
country by the time they were required for brewing. Brewers 
did not limit their purchases of Foreign hops in 1919 to their 
requirements for 1920, but many of them, as soon as they realised 
the coming shortage in 1921 and 1922, bought forward for those 
years—^and some for a longer period—^in the same way as they 
bought for 1920. There is very little doubt that brewers bought 
pretty much upon the scale shown in Table 4 for 1920 and 1921, 
but probably on a lesser scale for 1922, in consequence of the 
fall in beer sales after the increase of the duty on April 20, 1920. 
More than half of the Foreign hops bought by brewers during 
the eight years of Control were bought before this date. The 
huge quantity of 562,000 ^ cwt. of 1919 and older Foreign hops 
had certainly been bought (which was nearly double the quantity 
of the combined English crops of 1918 and 1919) and, in addition, 
other Foreign hops had been contracted for, which will be dealt 
with directly. 

CONTEACTS TOE FOREIGN HOPS TO BE GROWN. 

Concuirently with the purchase of the accumulated stocks of 
Foreign hops there was another kind of purchase going on. 
Brewers recognised that the existing stocks of Foreign hops would 
not be sufficient to cover their expected requirements, so they 
placed contracts for 1920,1921, and 1922 American hops. There 
was, however, this difficulty; the foreign acreage had provided 
one-third of brewers’ requirements before the War, and could 
probably still do so, but not the two-thirds now required. The 
existing acreage could not produce the quantity of hops required. 
Brewers met the difficulty by placing contracts through their 
naerchants vdth American growers to especially grow the addi¬ 
tional quantity they required as a quick supply was necessary. 
They would have preferred English hops, but they could not be 

^ Exact figures : 562,239. The total qxiantity bought of these dates 
eventually came to 610,000, owt. 
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obtained in time, and it was still uncertain bow far the 
grower would replant. The rate of replanting the ’Ruglisb acreage 
in 1918-19 had been particularly disappointing, only 1,136 
acres having been replanted out of 11,870 acres allowed by the 
Board of Agriculture. There was the further difficulty that 
English growers said it took three years to bring the replanted 
English acreage into full bearing, whereas a full crop could 
occasionally be grown in the first year of planting ^ on the Pacific 
Coast, and could be relied upon in the second year. 

Brewers, generally, placed three-year contracts for the hops to 
be grown in America, and some placed contracts for longer periods. 
Before placing Foreign contracts, the brewers on the Control 
consulted the Controller as to the legality of. so doing. He 
replied that the question of legality need not be considered, 
as it was so evident that brewers must have Foreign hops to 
make up the insufficiency of the English crops. 

Fobbion Hops would not be Impobtbd ie not Needed. 

He reminded brewers, however, of the Control principle that the 
whole of each year’s crop of English hops must be bought by 
them before the importation of Foreign hops could be sanctioned, 
and even then, if circumstances changed, and Foreign hops were 
not needed, importations would not be allowed. ^ 

Very little attention was paid to this at the time, because 
brewers had no doubt that they would need all the Foreign hops 
bought, and expected to want many more English hops than 
could be grown. 

Before leaving the question of brewers’ purchases of Foreign 
hops, it is desirable to say that no one will be able to understand 
the question of Foreign importations during Control unless it be 
remembered that brewers did not want to use so large a propor¬ 
tion of Foreign hops as they had to provide for, but they had to 
make the provision they did, because of the expected insufficiency 
of English crops, and that they delayed asking for importations 
of those they expected to require as long as possible, so as not 
to discourage the replanting of the Engli^ acreage from which 
they hoped to get their usual proportion of English hops as 
soon as it came into full bearing. 

It was shown in detail in the first article, pages 19-21, how 
all sections of the Control endeavoured to defer the importation 
of Foreign hops as long as possible. When brewers were getting 
so short of hops that it was dangerous to drive off importations 
any longer, the brewers and merchants on the Control advised 
the Committee of the quantity of Foreign hops already bought 

1 This has only been done in exceptional yea-rs. 

^ This was to prevent the accumulation of Foreign stocks which 
might prejudice the sale of future English crops. 
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that they thought it was imperative to import. To keep 
the Brewing Industry going, the Controller sanctioned the 
importation of such quantities as his Committee advised. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the Controller and his 
Committee, in estimating the quantity of Foreign hops that would 
be required, made a mistake and imported too many. Not a 
shred of evidence has ever been, or ever will be produced, to 
support this entirely mythical story, simply because nothing of 
the kind ever happened. No estimate of the probable require- 
ment of Foreign hops was ever prepared by the Control. What 
actually happened was that brewers—^before the increase in the 
Beer Duty—^bought forward sujBBloient Foreign hops to make up 
their expected consumption of 600,000 cwt. of hops per year, 
and the Controller—^also before the increase of the Beer Duty— 
on the unanimous advice of his Committee sanctioned the 
importation of a sufficient quantity to provide for the brewing 
of 1920 on this basis. After both of these things had been done, 
the Government increased the Beer Duty to the enormous figure 
of IOO 5 . per barrel—^thirteen times greater than the pre-war Duty* 
This made a consumption of 600,000 cwt. quite impossible. The 
actual consumption is shown for the three years under review, 
in the figures below:— 


Table No. 6. 


Cossumptlon of Hops 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Total 

Expected. 

Actual^. • • • • • 

cwt. 

600,000 

603,000 

cwt, 

600,000 

464,000 

cwt. 

600,000 

399,000 

wt. 

l,800.00f 

1.356,000 

Less than expected . . 

97,000 

146,000 

201,000 

444,000 


The actual consumption being so much less than the consump¬ 
tion expected and provided for, of course, resulted in an excess 
supply of Foreign hops. Fortunately provision had been made 
for dealing with just such a difficulty. The Hop Control Com¬ 
mittee—^which consisted of about twenty of the leading exports 
in the hop industry in this country-—-had foreseen the possibility 
of an excess importation in any one year, and had suggested 
it should be dealt with by reducing importations in succeeding 
years until the excess had been corrected; but to prevent the 
excess from injuring the English hop-growing industry in the 
meantime, it had recommended that no importations of Foreign 
hops should go direct to brewers, but should come straight Into 
^ Exact jSgures: 603,2565 464,326; 398,666, 
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Control Bond, and only be released to brewers when they had 
proved their need for them by a return of their stocks of hops, 
the barrelage of beer they were brewing, and the quantity of 
hops used per barrel. These particulars were examined by a, 
Sub-Committee on which hop-growers were fully represented, 
and the Controller only released such quantities as the Sub- 
Committee recommended. The English hop-growing industry 
was further protected by the Control provision that no brewer 
could obtain Foreign hops at all, until he had bought his fuE 
share of each English crop. As a result of these careful pro¬ 
visions, no brewer bought or used a pound less of English hops 
because of the importation of Foreign hops proving excessive, 
nor did any brewer use a pound extra of Foreign hops. These 
few simple facts should once and for all dispose of the idea that 
the Controller made a mistake and imported too many Foreign 
hops. 

Sanctions fob Importations op Foreign Hops had to 
BE Larger than Actual Requirements. 

Now that it has been shown that the Control took every 
precaution to prevent the possibility of an excess importation 
of Foreign hops from injuring the English hop-grower, it is 
desirable to show that there was always the possibility of an 
excess importation, quite apart from the special cause of the 
increased Beer Duty. Brewers not only had to provide for their 
probable requirements, but they had to be sure of a sufiScient 
supply of hops to carry on their industry, whatever the demand 
from the public for beer might be. This necessitated sanctioning 
more than probable requirements, and that is why special 
mirovision was made for dealing with a possible excess importation;. 
There were two things to provide for. 

First, the possibility of the non-arrival of hops sanctioned 
owing to delays in shipping, etc. This happened in 1919, when 
121,000 owt. were sanctioned, and the Controller bought 26,000 
cwt. of Czecho-Slovakian hops on August 8, 1919 (because it 
was doubtful if sufficient Foreign hops would arrive to keep 
brewers going), making a total of 146,000 cwt. sanctioned and 
bought. Of these, only 32,000 cwt, arrived in this country 
during the year. In that case 114,000 owt, sanctioned failed to 
arrive. 

Second, the possibility of a failure, or partial failure, of the 
English crop, in which case a larger quantity of Foreign hops 
would be required. This had sometimes happened in past years, 
and while unlikely under modem conditions, might happen again. 
In 1920, 631,000 cwt, were imported as against an expected con¬ 
sumption of 423,000 cwt., an excess of 108,000 owt. Of this quan¬ 
tity, -^,000 owt, were imported as a result of the Sapkey Judgment 
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(which declared illegal the Government’s Order prohibiting the 
importation of hops). These, of course, the Controller could not 
keep out of the country, and therefore was not responsible. 
The remaining 60,000 cwt. happened to arrive in the year they 
were sanctioned. If the delays in shipping had been as great 
as in the previous year, they would not have arrived in 1920 at 
aU. The Control Committee had always foreseen the possibility 
of an excess importation in any one year, and had amply safe¬ 
guarded the English hop-growing industry if it should happen. 

In consequence of brewing not reaching dimensions expected, 
a considerable quantity of Foreign hops remained in Bond at the 
end of the year September 30,1920; so many, indeed, that none 
need have been sanctioned for importation in the following year 
but for the fact that many of the hops in Bond were old and no 
longer strong enough to meet brewers’ requirements. 

Newer and Stronger Foreign Hops required. 

Brewers wanted newer and stronger hops of the 1920 growth 
which they had bought, and at a meeting of the Control 
Committee on November 6, 1920, they argued that hop-growers’ 
objections to the importation of new hops were purely sentimental, 
and that it made no difference to growers whether the excess 
balance consisted of old or new Foreign hops, whereas it made 
all the difference to brewers to obtain the hops actually required 
for brewing. Brewers stated that as soon as the Hop Control 
was over, they woidd import all the Foreign hops they had 
bought,^ The growers on the Committee were satisfied that 
brewers had established a reasonable case for the importation 
of newer Foreign hops, and the Controller was unanimously 
advised to sanction the importation of 209,000 cwt, of 1920 
Foreign hops. At this meeting figures were presented from the 
Brewers’ Society estimating that 640,000 cwt.® of hops would 
be required for brewing in 1921, notwithstanding the fact that 
603,000 cwt. only had been used in 1920. The Committee 
accepted these figures and advised the Controller to act upon 
them. 

In April and November, 1921, and February, 1922, sanc¬ 
tions were granted, on the unanimous recommendations of 
the Committee, for a total importation of 168,000 cwt. of 1921 
Foreign hops in order to supply the newer Foreign hops that 
were necessary for efScient brewing. Unfortunately, instead of 
brewing increasing as brewers expected, there was a considerable 

^ The judgment of Mr. Justice Sankoy less than six weeks later, Beoem- 
ber 17, 1919, would have given them power to import them at once. 

® The actual consumption proved to be 454,000 cwt., 86,000 cwt, less 
than expected. This shows the great difiiculty of estimating future 
requirements. 
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fall, and in consequence the consumption of hops was 454,000 cwt, 
only, 86,000 owt. less than provided for. There was a much more 
serious fall in brewing in 1922. 

The following table is given to show the seriousness of the 
position and how far brewing fell below the pre-war figures :— 

Table Uo. 6. 

, , 1920 1921 1922 

Standaxd barrds DTewed as agaisist a 
barrelage of 36.000,000 in 1914 . 27,187,921 25,601,964 21,889,454 

As a result of this, the quantity of Foreign hops became 
very excessive, and on May 10, 1922, the Controller wrote the 
Brewers’ Society that he had 250,000 cwt. of Foreign hops in 
Bond, and he estimated that brewers were carrying an excess 
stock of about 150,000 cwt. of English hops. He added that 
under these circumstances, he would not be able to sanction the 
importation of any Foreign hops until the excessive stocks had 
been reduced. The Brewers’ Society replied,^ ofEering to 
co-operate with the Controller in any reasonable measure to 
deal with the matter, and as a result of this no licences to import 
Foreign hops were issued after February 10,1922, until February, 
1924-la period of approximately two years—^when the growers 
and the brewers on the Control discussed the hard position of 
brewers who had regularly bought their full allocations of English 
hops each year since the start of Control, and now had only old 
Foreign hops that had lost their brewing value. They agreed 
to advise the Controller that these brewers, on giving an under¬ 
taking to buy their full allocation of the 1924 English crop, should 
be allowed to import small quantities of newer Foreign hops. 

^ The Society’s reply, dated May 19, 1922, was so important and had 
such far-reaching effects on the rest of Control, that it is given in full:— 

, ** At a Meeting of the General Committee of this Society held to-day, 

the f ohowing resolution was passed;— 

‘ That m view of the fact that the recent Budget aSorded no relief 
to brewers by way of reduction in the beer duty, as had been anticipated, 
and in consequence of which the output of beer already severely restricted 
continue further io decline, this Committee feels bound to warn the 
Hop Controller that in its opinion the Brewing Trade will not be in a posi¬ 
tion to absorb the whole of the English crop likely to be grown in the 
coming season.’ 

** ^e Committee also considered your letter of May, 10th, conveying 
your opinion that in view of the surplus of Foreign hops in this coimtiy 
it was extremely doubtful whether you could sanction the import or release 
of contracts already entered into and practically certain that you would 
not be able to allow importation of further contracts. 

“ My Committee instructed me t6 reply that in view of the circum¬ 
stances referred to in the above resolution, tiiey will be ready to co-operate 
in any reasonable measures which may be suggested, to deal with this 
matter. 

“(Siped) P. C. Mobgan.” 

TR 
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The Controller acted on their advice and sanctioned the importa¬ 
tion of 70,962 cwt. in 1924 and 21,623 cwt. in 1926. In addition, 
he sanctioned about 27,000 cwt. in 1926 as part of a compromise 
in connection with the £4 duty. 

It is perhaps desirable to say that the Hop Controller did not 
sanction the importatim of any Ftyreign hops during Control without 
the acquiescence and approval of the hop-growers on the Control 
Committee, with the exception of the 27,000 cwt. referred to above; 
in fact, most of the resolutions asking the Controller for importa¬ 
tions were proposed or seconded by the hop-growers. The fact 
that the hop-growers supported the importations is not stated 
to relieve the Controller of responsibility. He was solely re¬ 
sponsible, and knew that the licences ought to be issued. He 
would have sanctioned them even if the growers had not agreed, 
as he had to be fair to brewers as well as growers. 

The hop-growers on the Control, like their brethren in the 
country, dislSsed the importation of Foreign hops on principle. 
They critically examined all applications for importation, and 
only supported the importations they did, because they believed 
it was necessary to do so to keep the brewing industry going. 

Having explained how the large stock of Foreign hops 
accumulated in Bond, it is necessary to show how it was brewers 
had accumulated such a large excess stock of English hops in 
1922. 


The 1920 English Chop. 

To show how the supply of English hops became excessive, 
it is necessary to go back to the 1920 English crop. It was quite 
an abnormally heavy crop, averaging about 12 ^ cwt. per acre. 
Even brewers with small allocations had a sufficient supply after 
drawing on the reserve, and brewers with large sJlooations 
received a great many more English hops than they wanted. 
It was the first year in which the whole of the English crop 
could not be sold. Selling started on February 2, and by June 30 
approximately 6,600 ^ cwt. remained in the 6>ntrol unsold. In 
each previous year the whole of the crops had been sold before 
this date. As it was a principle of Control that the whole of the 
crop each year should be proportionately allocated to the whok 
of the brewers, an unsold balance should have been theoretically 
impossible. It is therefore necessary that this unsold balance 
should be explained. Until this year some brewers had always 
received an insufficient supply of Engli^ hops. This year 

^ Exact ngure : 11*07 cwt. per acre. 

* Exact figure: 6,443 cwt.—11,401 pockets—about 18,000 cwt. of the 
1920 crop were burnt in the Hop Exchange fire, but for this, the unsold 
balance would have been larger. 
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20 per cent, of the allocations were withheld from all merchants ^ 
and brewers—amounting to 52,000 cwt.®—^to supply brewers 
who were short of English hops. In the previous year 62,400 
cwt. were reserved, and they were all required to provide brewers 
with small allocations with a minimum of J lb. of English hops 
per standard barrel of beer brewed. The heavy crop of 1920 
gave all brewers larger allocations, and fewer brewers made 
applications for English hops from the reserve. Tratog started 
on February 2, and by the 18th it was so evident that applica¬ 
tions for assistance from hops reserved would be met by a smaller 
quantity, that 15,000 cwt. were released to the original allottees. 
But notwithstanding this, 6,500 cwt. of the reserve was left over 
unsold. The original allottees would probably have bought them 
in the jSrst place if they had not been withheld by the Controller. 
They now refused to do so. The unsold balance of hops was also 
partly due to some brewers refusing to take their allocations. 
There were a few such defaulters from the first, but with the 
shortage of hops in 1917-19, the hops were eagerly bought by 
other brewers who wanted them. With the larger crop of 1920 
this did not happen sufficiently to clear up the surplus. There 
was another reason; brewers, in buying growths to secure and 
retain their options on them, occasionally bought hops unsuited 
for their brewing. 

Liobnobs foe the Rb-salb of Hops. 

In 1920 they asked for re-sale licences to enable them to sell 
them to other brewers for whose brewing they were suitable. 
This seemed such a reasonable request that the Controller granted 
it. The hops re-sold in this way amounted to about the same 
quantity that remained unsold in the Control. If the Controller 
had said that he must withhold permission for re-sales until the 
1920 crop had been sold, all of it probably would have been sold. 
This is the only mistake that the Controller recalls making duiir^ 
the Control, and this was only made in trying to show brewers 
every possible consideration. 

As a result of this experience, it was decided to withhold re-sale 
licences in future years until the whole of each crop had been sold. 
The quantity of the 1920 crop remaining unsold was not serious, 
but the fact of any remaining unsold was serious, because it upset 
the governing principle of Control that brewers were to buy the 
entire English crop each year, and if not corrected would entif ely 
prevent the release of Foreign hops, as they were not to be re¬ 
leased until the entire English crop had been sold. 

^ This was not done in the case of Worcester merchants where alloca¬ 
tions were less than 1,000 pockets if less than 59 per cent, of their sales 
in 1914^15-16. 

* Exact figure: 51,659 owt, 
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On April 16,1921, there were 4,319 pockets on the Controller’s 
hands unsold, and in addition 4,126 pockets unsold in merchants’ 
hands as a result of 166 brewers not having bought their alloca¬ 
tions, a total quantity of 1920 hops not bought by brewers of 
about 13,000 cwt. This quantity would have been much greater 
but for riie fact that 18,000 ^ cwt. were burnt in the Hop 
Exchange fire, a most fortunate occurrence in the circumstances. 
This indicates that as early as the 1920 crop many brewers were 
much overstocked with English hops. They had bought them 
freely in the past, partly because they were in sympathy with 
the Control as a necessary war measure to save English hop- 
growers, partly to secure and retain growths which they had 
been accustomed to use, and partly to secure the release of the 
Foreign hops they required. 

The first step taken by the Controller to deal with the hops 
left unsold on his own hands was to appoint a Sub-Committee 
of the Control consisting of brewers and merchants to advise 
what should be done to meet the difficulty. This Sub-Committee 
recommended that these hops should be allocated to brewers 
with the 1921 crop if approved by the Brewers’ Society, and that 
merchants should be asked to t^e the whole of the surplus off 
the Controller’s hands on the condition that brewers should use 
their influence with brewers generally to buy them and thus secure 
the sale of them by merchants.^ The Merchants’ Association 
unanimously accepted this proposal. The Controller then said 
that if the Brewers’ Society ^o accepted the suggestion he 
would adopt it and put it into operation. The Controller was 
asked to address the General Committee of the Brewers’ Society 
on the matter, which he did on May 20, 1921. He said that he 
had about 4,000 pockets, roughly 2| per cent, of the 1920 crop, 
left on his hands unsold, the hops being a fair average of the crop. 

He mentioned the suggestion of the brewers and merchants 
on the Control that the hops should be allocated to brewers with 
the 1921 crop, and said that an allotment of 2| per cent, of the 
1920 crop would not clear the balance because some brewers 
always failed to take their allocations and that 4 per cent.® would 
probably be necessary to clear the lot. He pointed out that until 

1 Exact fi^es: 11,401 pockets weighing 17,869 owt., valued at 
£318,293. Tins was no loss to the Control as they were covered by 
insurance. 

^ There was a further condition that hops so taken should be rent and 
interest free till March 31, 1922, and hops taken in the interval should 
be subject to a, discount at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum. 

^ ®Eour per cent, was the percentage on the 1920 crop. When dis- 
iaibuted it was based on the 1921 crop which, being smaller, automatically 
increased the percentage. The brewers on the Control agreed to it being 
fixed at 5 per cent. The result was that a brewer who had an allocation 
of 100 pockets of the 1921 crop had also allotted to him 6 pockets of the 
1920 crop. 
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brewers bad bought or undertaken to buy this balance, he could 
not import or release Foreign hops for their use. The Sub- 
Conunittee’s proposal was very fully discussed, and some of the 
brewers present put forward other proposals, but none received 
general assent. Finally, the suggestion to allocate 4 per cent, 
with the 1921 crop was referred to a Sub-Committee consisting 
of nine of the principal brewers in the United King dom, which 
included the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Brewers* 
Society. They reported on June 3 in favour of it being adopted, 
and also recommended that the Controller should restrict the 
release of Foreign hops and delay the supply of 1921 English 
hops to brewers who refused to take their proportion. The 
Controller accepted this proposal, and the names of the defaulters 
were listed so that it might be carried out. This was the origin 
of the ** Black List,” as it was called in the trade. Many brewers 
later blamed the Controller for enforcing it—^probably quite 
ignorant of the fact or forgetting that it was done at the request 
of their own Society. When these old hops were allocated with 
the 1921 crop, many brewers were annoyed at having to take 
them, especially those who had bought their full allocations of 
the 1920 crop. They felt that they had already taken their fair 
share of the crop, and were having to take more which they did 
not want, to relieve other brewers who had failed to take their 
full proportion. This was quite true, and the annoyance was not 
unnatural, but the blame should not have fallen upon the Con¬ 
troller, who was simply carrying out the plan which the merchants 
and brewers on the Control, the Brewers* Society, and the 
Merchants’ Association thought was the best way of dealing 
with the difficulty in the existing circumstances. The same 
difficulty arose in respect of the 1921 English crop, 12,338 cwt. 
remaining unsold in the Controller’s hands on June 30, 1922, 
about double the unsold quantity of the previous year. In 
consequence of the annoyance of some brewers at the allocation 
of the unsold 1920’s with the 1921 main crop, it was decided 
that a different plan must be devised for dealing with the unsold 
balances in future years. For this purpose the Control fee ^ 
was kept sufficiently high to enable a fund to be created which 
could be used to make a sufficient reduction in unsold hops to 
induce brewers to buy them of their own free will. It was a good 
thing this was done. The unsold balahce being double what it 
was the previous year would have caused considerable friction 


1 The hops were sold out of Control at the same price as paid to growers, 
plus a fee to cover Control expenses. The fee was always kept on the 
high side to ensure no charge being made on the State, with a provision 
that any Control balance arising from it should be regarded as the pro¬ 
perty of the brewers, the final result to be that hops should be distributed 
by the Control at cost price plus Control expenses. 
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if it had been allocated in the same way. The new arrangement 
stiU meant that brewers who had bought their full allocation 
had to pay for those who had not, but it was in the price of the 
hops and was not recognised. This met the difSculty without 
any complaint at all. Pirobably very few brewers realised that 
they were paying for the defaulters in this way. This method 
was not so efEective as distributing the whole of the unsold balance 
to brewers as in the previous year, for 4,929 cwt. still remained 
unsold on June 30, 1923. This was not allowed to prevent 
brewers from having the release of their Foreign hops, but they 
were only released to brewers who had bought their allpcations 
of Englidi hops. 

The unsold balances of crops had progressively increased, for 
on June 30, 1923, there remained unsold in the Controller’s 
hands 19,129 cwt. of the 1922 crop. 

It is now necessary to return to the Brewers’ Society’s letter 
of May 19,1922,^ warning the Controller that brewers might not 
be able to buy the whole of the 1922 English crop. This letter 
had far-reaching results. For lie purpose of financing the 1919, 
1920, and 1921 crops (see pages 28 and 29 of the first article) the 
Controller had informed the Bank that the English crop would 
be sold before Foreign hops were released to brewers. On this 
representation of the case, the Bank had advanced the money to 
pay for the crops. The amounts paid for the respective crops 
were as under:— 

1919 1920 1921 

£3,431,559 £4,510,664 £4,308,064 

The Brewers’ Society’s letter therefore destroyed this assur¬ 
ance, and the Controller could no longer ask the Bank to advance 
the money to buy the crop. The oi3y way the Control could be 
continued was for the Controller to cease buying from Growers, 
and to sell for them only. 

All Hops taken into Conteol but not PuBCHAsm>. 

The Controller discussed the matter with the hop-growers* 
representatives on the Control, and they agreed that it was in 
the general interests of growers that the whole of the 1922 crop 
should be taken into Control. On October 3, 1922, the Con¬ 
troller, with the unanimous approval of the growers on the 
Cbnunittee, informed all hop-growers by circular, that he would 
be unable to purchase the 1922 crop, but as, by virtue of his 
position as Hop Controller, he was the sole legal buyer and seller 
of hops, he would receive the entire crop into Control, paying 
gvowers for it, if and when it was sold. The scheme, wldch was 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, provided that all hops 

^See footnote, page 97. 
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should form a common pool, and that each grower should divest 
himself of his ownership of his particular hops. Distribution of 
money received from the sale of the hops would from time to 
time be made by the Controller to growers, in the proportion 
that each grower’s hops bore to the total value of the pool. 
It was further provided that if any part of the pool remained 
unsold, it would be the property of growers collectively, but in 
the interests of them aU the Controller should have the power 
to dispose of it as he thought fit. The Controller explained in 
the circular that he had been able to arrange with the Bank for 
a loan to enable him to make an advance payment to growers of 
£6 per pocket. 

On October 31, 1922, in a speech at Harden, the Controller 
revealed to growers, as far as he could, the serious position of 
the English hop-growing industry. He reminded growers that 
it was possible for brewers at that time to place contracts for 
Foreign hops to be delivered at the end of Control at about 
£7 to £7 10s. per cwt., and he feared that this might be done to a 
considerable extent if growers did not convince brewers that they 
could produce English hops at a lower price than hitherto. The 
Controller had advised growers early in the year to avoid expen¬ 
sive manuring, and to produce their hops as cheaply as possible, 
instead of t^dng to produce the greatest possible quantity. 
The balance of the 1921 crop remaining unsold was about 10,000 
cwt., and as brewing was still falling, it was probable that about 
80,000 cwt. of the 1922 crop would remain unsold. The Con¬ 
troller said that in growers’ own interests he would have to depart 
from his usual practice of fixing the price on the cost of produc¬ 
tion, and fix a price that woiSd ensure the sale of the largest 
possible quantity of the crop. Eventually the average price was 
fixed at £10 lOs, per cwt. as against £18 ^ for the previous year. 

1 This price was fixed as follows; The Controller asked two brewers 
on the Control who grew hops and knew the cost of producing them, to 
determine the cost of production for the year, with the assistance of two 
growers on the Control. They agreed the cost of production and reported 
it to the Controller. He added about 20 per cent, for the growers’ profit, 
which brought the price to £18. This price, therefore, was largely deter¬ 
mined by brewers themselves. Brewers generafiy were very dissatisfied 
at the high price, and one or two foolishly said that the brewers who 
helped to fix the price, being hop-growers themselves, were biased in 
favour of a high price. This was ridiculous. The hops they grew were 
but a small proportion of the hops they used, and consequently it would 
have been greatly to their interest to put the price as low as they rightly 
coifid. It is quite certain that they were not influenced by mj con¬ 
sideration but to fix a fair price. 

The price of hops was £18 5a. for 1919, and it fell to £17 10a. in 1920. 
The Controller, as well as brewers, hoped there would be a farther fall 
in 1921. This was made impossible by the high cost of production. 
Agricultural wages wem higher for the complete year than for any other 
year of Control. Brewers and Controllers alike have to bow to economic 
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As a result of the lower price, and one other step taken by the 
Controller, 73,000 cwt. more hops were sold by June 30, 1923, 
than in the previous year, notwithstanding the decrease in 
brewing and the accumulation of English hops in brewers’ hands. 
The balance remaining unsold on June 30,1923, was 19,000 cwt. 
Although brewers purchased more readily owing to the lower 
price, liie fall in beer sales prevented them from using the hops. 
This had enabled growers to receive payment for a much larger 
proportion of the crop than had at one time seemed possible, 
but it increased stocks in brewers* hands and aggravated this 
stored-up menace against growers for future years. 

Bsewbes’ Excess Stocks of Enolish Hops. 

For the previous two years, the Controller had had a constant 
stream of brewers waiting upon him, complaining that he was 
compelling them to buy more English hops than they could use. 
This was quite true, but the Controller could not do anything 
different. He could riot release Foreign hops to brewers until 
they had bought their English allocations. A great many 
brewers bought more English hops year by year than they re¬ 
quired, partly to retain their options on growths, but mainly 
to obtain supplies of Foreign hops which, in accordance with 
Control regulations, were not released to brewers until they had 
purchased their full allocations of English hops. How this 
operated can best be shown by the following illustration :— 

A brewer using a total quantity of 600 c^. of English and 
Foreign hops in a year, whop general practice was to use a 
blend of two-thirds of English and one4hird of Foreign, would 
not be allowed to have any Foreign until he had bought his 
English sdlocation. If it happened to be 600 cwt,, he woidd first 
buy the 500 cwt. of English. He would then have 200 cwt. of 
Foreign released to him.^ The effect of this was that he had to 
buy 100 cwt. of English hops more than he wanted to secure the 
200 cwt. of Foreign that he desired, thus leaving him with 
100 cwt. of unwanted English hops. 

An indication of the excess stock of English hops in brewers’ 

caadxtions. The Controller estimated that the production cost per cwt. 
fell about one-third in 1922. He reduced the price more than that under 
conditiop already explained. 

1 This r^ease of Foreign hops was in accordance with the imdertaking 
given by the growers when seelong the brewers’ support for an extension of 
Control to take in the 1919 crop. If that had not been agreed, there would 
have been no Control in existence to worry about. If any attempt had been 
map to stop this agreed supply, the Control would quickly have come to 
an end, as will be shown later. 

The p ffl m issio ri to use one^third of Foreign under the above circuzn- 
stances Itad advantages for growers, as it influenced brewers to buy the 
whole of their allocations of English hops. 
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hands before they bought the 1922 crop is given in the following 
quotations:— 

The Brewers' Almanac for 1923, on page 150, states that 
trading in the 1922 crop did not commence until February, 1923, 
and says:— 

“ Nearly every brewer then had in hand something between 
one and two years’ stock of older (English) hops ” ; 
and on page 228 :— 

All brewers are overstocked with hops and the Controller 
may find great difficulty in disposing of the 1922 crop.” 

On January 29, 1923, there was a conference of hop-growers 
and brewers, when Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman of the Brewers;’ 
Society, said that he himself had two years’ supply of English 
hops in stock without counting his allocation of the 1922 crop. 

His 1922 allocation was in Control being valued at the time. 
If it had been actually delivered, Mr. Nicholson would have had 
three years’ supply of English hops in stock. This case was a 
complete refutation of the suggestion that brewers’ excess stocks 
of English hops were caused by excess importations of Foreign 
hops, because Mr. Nicholson had had no Foreign hops released 
to him at all. He said his excess stock was entirely due to the 
fall in beer sales. 

The true explanation of the excess of English stocks generally, 
was the failure of beer sales in 1920 to reach the dkaensions 
expected, and the actual fall of sales after that date as shown in 
Tables 2 and 5 (pages 89 and 94). The method of allocating 
the English crops which had been in operation since the start 
of Control aggravated this difficulty. It allotted to some brewers 
only a few ounces of English hops per barrel, and to some perhaps 
seven or eight times as many. Some brewers who either would 
not or could not take their large allocations, and therefore could 
not get the release of their Foreign hops, blamed the Controller 
for enforcing one of his unreasonable regulations. He had to 
reply that he was simply carrying out a system of allocation that 
brewers had chosen themselves.^ 

^ As this has been questioned, it is as well to record the facts and place 
the matter beyond dispute. 

The S 3 rstem of allocation was first proposed by the merchants and then 
approved by the brewers on the Control, 

On September 30, 1917, Mr. Nevile, one of the brewing rejwesenta- 
tiyes on the Control, ei^lained in detail to the Brewers’ Society the 
steps which the Control Committee contemplated, €tnd the Society decided 
to recommend brewers to support such arrangements as Mr, Nevile and 
his brewing colleagues might find necessary. A resolution to this effect 
was sent to the Controller by the Society. 

The Controller accepted the system of allocation approved by brewers 
as a matter of course, as his poHcy from the first was to let the trade 
manage its own business. ' 
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On July 1, 1921, the Control Comnaittee at the request of 
the Brewers’ Society, considered a new system of allocation which 
the Society suggested. It certainly got rid of the evils of the old 
system, but it was not so certain that it would not create new 
evils of its own. The question was an extraordinarily difficult 
and complex one, and while the merchants were wilKng to 
examine it, they expressed the view that it would not be possible 
to evolve a satisfactory new system in time for the coming crop. 
It was eventually agreed between the brewers and merchants, 
that the question should be postponed until the next season. 
In the meantime the Control Committee took one step to deal 
with the existing inequality of distribution. At a meeting on 
January 27, 1922, it agreed that no brewer should have the 
release of any Foreign hops until he had bought a minimum of 
^ Ib.^ of English hops per standard barrel of beer brewed. 

Between July 1,1921, and October, 1922, much consideration 
was given to the question of a new system of allocation. There 
were marked diflferences of view between merchants and brewers, 
and the Controller and brewers, which had to be harmonised to 
obtain an agreed scheme. 

On October 11,1922, the Hops Sub-Committee of the Brewers’ 
Society reaffirmed the decision that the previous year’s purchases 
could not be accepted as the datum for the 1922 crop, and con¬ 
sidered the following new scheme, suggested by the brewer 
members of the Hop Control; it being understood that the Hop 
Controller was ready to accept the principle involved in para¬ 
graph (A), and the Sub-Committee therefore recommended the 
General Committee to approve the scheme. 

(A) 1 lb. of Hops per Standard Barrel for every Brewer, the 
remainder of crop in excess to be shared in accordance vrith their 
rate of consumption. 

The words italicised prove that up to October 11, 1922, the 
brewers on the Control and the Hops Sub-Conimittee of the 
Brewers’ Society, were prepared to accept an allocation commit¬ 
ting brewers to purchase the whole of each English crop. 

The General Committee in adopting the report added these 
words:— 

Provided that no brewer shodl be required to take more than the 
average rate of the country per Standard Barrel. 

The extreme importance of this addition should be noted. 
It introduced for the first time the principle of releasing brewers 
from the obligatibn of buying the whole of each English crop, 
which will be seen more dearly in the allocation below as finally 
adopted. 

^ JixEie 3,1921, the 3B[pps Sub-Cosomittco of the Browers* Society 
roe omToenU ed that every brewer should rise 1 lb. standard bsiirel (or 
floine other quantity) of English hops before being allowed Foreign. 
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The brewers had already warned the Controller that they 
were unlikely to be able to buy the whole of the 1922 crop, and 
they gave a similar warning in respect of all future crops. 

On October 26, 1922, the brewers on the Control, at the re¬ 
quest of the Brewers’ Society, asked the Controller to adopt the 
new allocation as shown below, which he did on the unanimous 
recommendation of his Committee, it already having received 
the approval of the merchants. 

New Method of Adlocatioh. 

‘‘ 1 lb. of ITew English Hops, per Standard Barrel for every 
brewer. Brewers whose average use of all kinds of Hops exceed 
1 lb. per Standard Barrel, will be allotted an additional quantity 
of New English Hops at the rate of two-thirds of their usage 
in excess of 1 Ib. per Standard Barrel, provided that no brewer shM 
be required to tdl^ more than the average rate of the country^ which 
has been found, from statistics in possession of ifie Control, to be 
2-05 lb. per Standard Barrel.” 

Under the New Allocation the whole of the crop was allocated 
by growths to merchants as previously, but there was not the 
same inducement to buy them as before, because it freed brewers 
from the obligation to buy the whole of the crop. It went even 
further than that. It did not even allocate all the English hops 
that brewers used. As no brewer could be allotted more than 
the average rate of consumption and many were allotted less, 
it left a balance of the consumption unallocated, and gave 
brewers a certain amount of freedom that they wanted in that 
this balance could be bought from any merchant.^ 

The fact of the new location releasing brewers from the 
obligation to buy the whole of each English crop in the future, 
was probably of no disadvantage to English hop-growers, as 
in any case brewers could not have continued, year after year, 
buying more English hops than they could use, and even if they 
had, the building up of huge reserve stocks would have been a 
menace to growers in future years. There was, however, one 
thing in the new allocation of direct ad.vantage to growers. The 
new allocation arose solely from the excess sup]^y of English 
hops, and when it was under discussion the Controller asked the 
brewers if the Brewing Industry would be willing to reduce its 
use of Eoreign hops from one-third to one-sixth, and thus use a 
sixth more of English hops. This, with their usual consideration 
for English hop-growers, the brewers consented to do, and the 
provision was dtdy incorporated m the new allocation. Under 
its operation brewers who used more them 1 lb. of hops per barrel 
could take the excess in the proportion of two-thirds of English 

»These wei?e called Merchants’ “free” hops, 
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to one-third of Foreign. This worked out at rather less than 
one-sixth of Foreign for the whole industry. 

CoifTBOL Neaely Came to Gbibe in 1922. 

Hop-growers little knew how nearly the Control came to 
grief in 1922. To fully understand this question it is necessary 
to remember that the Government would not extend the Control 
to take in the 1919 crop until brewers had expressed their 
approval, and that its extension in 1920 was refused until the 
brewers asked for it. It was fairly evident that the Government 
would not continue it, if at any time brewers generally became 
dissatisfied with it. The introduction of the new allocation 
probably saved it, but it was a pity it could not have been 
adopted a year earlier. Toward the end of 1921 it became evideht 
that a good many brewers were desirous of ending Control. The 
first indication the Controller had of this was a report from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee of the Brewers’' Society dated 
November 9, 1921 (not much mere than a year after extension 
of Control), complaining among other things:— 

“ That hop-growers had not replanted 20,000 acres of hops 
in two years which was a condition of the Brewers’ Society’s 
support of an extension of Control in 1919.” ^ 

In the brewers’ resolution of November 20, 1919, asking for 
an extension of Control for five years, it is quite true there was 
a condition that growers should replant 20,000 acres in two years, 
but it was equally true that this condition was never accepted by 
growers. They pointed out that it was impossible, but said they 
would replant as quickly as possible. This was accepted by the 
brewers on the Control. Doubtless many brewers thought there 
was a definite bargain, and as growers had failed in their part 
of it, brewers should now be released from it. The report said : 

“ On the question of the abolition of Control, the Committee 
at present makes no recommendation except that it should be 
authorised to discuss the matter with the Controller at an early 
date.” 

It is obvious that the reference to the 20,000 acres was in 
relation to decontrol. There was no sense in it otherwise. 
Bre'v^ers were complaining that they were having to take more 
English, hops than they could use off the acreage that had been 
replanted, so from that point of view they could not have wanted 
a larger acreage. 

On December 8 the Controller met the Sub-Committee and 
pointed out that it would be a direct breach of faith with the 
hop-growers to attempt to terminate the Control. 

^ See fizsir article, page 26, eight lines from bottom of page. 
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Protest against a Continuation of Control. 

On December 17, 1921, the National Defence Association 
for Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Rutland and 
Peterborough, sent a resolution to the Controller protesting 
against a continuation of Control. In consequence of this, and 
the complaints from the Brewers’ Society, the Controller posted 
a letter to every brewer in the country in January, dealing with 
various complaints that brewers had made, and showed that they 
were due to essential conditions of Control which the Controller 
was powerless to alter, and that as far as the regulations to 
brewers were concerned, they were drawn up by the brewers 
on the Control. During January the Brewers’ Society received 
resolutions of protest against continuation of Control from 
various parts of the country. The Controller asked the Qiairman 
of the Brewers’ Society if he would arrange for about a dozen 
of the most dissatisfied brewers to meet him, which they did at 
the Control Office on February 21,1922. Their chief spokesman 
was Mr, (now Sir William) Waters Butler, who enumerated 
brewers’ complaints. The Controller pointed out that several 
of these complaonts were of things that resulted from regulations 
drawn up by the brewers on the Control, and that if they (the 
members of the deputation) had been consulted, they would have 
recognised that the regulations were necessary. He suggested 
that they should arrange for a Hops Sub-Committee of the 
Brewers’ Society to be set up, so that it might be consulted and 
committed to regulations when they were made. This they 
consented to do, and it led to a considerable reduction in com¬ 
plaints, and undoubtedly helped the Control to contmue until 
the end of its five-year period. Before the deputation left, Mr. 
Waters Butler saidthat he wished to say on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, that they recognised that the Controller had done all 
that was possible to mitigate the difficulties that had risen for 
brewers. It must not be thought that the view that Control 
should come to an end was held only by those who were un¬ 
friendly, On February 24,1922, the Controller received a letter 
from a fully responiaible brevring quarter quite friendly to the 
Control containing the following i^uraigraph: ‘^The defection 
of the Irish brewers and the prodi^ous fall m the consumption 
of beer in the United Kingdom, renders the c<Minua7bce of the 
present system of Control impoasibW^ To this was added a 
proposal that brewers should voluntarily pay £3 per ovrij. duty 
on Foreign hops, and that the money ^ould be distributed to 
hop-growers as compensation for losing the Control. 

The Controller never had any doubt that brewers would 
honourably caircy out the arrangement that the brewers on the 
Control had made with the growers for a five-year period of 
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Control, if they understood the position. The danger was with 
those who did not understand. As soon as one danger was over, 
another arose which has already been indicated. 

GoNTunjATiosr of Conteol endangeeed by Iebland. 

When the Irish Treaty came into existence, giving Ireland 
entire jSscal independence, some Irish brewers claimed that fiscal 
independence should be applied to the importation of Foreign 
hops. The Irish brewers generally had always complained that 
they could not get sufficient Foreign hops under Control regula¬ 
tions. (For the black beers of Ireland it had been the custom 
for many years for brewers to use a blend of about half Foreign 
hops and half English.) They claimed that they should have 
complete freedom to import as many Foreign hops as they wished, 
and that they should only take as many English hops as they 
wanted. If this had been conceded, it woifid have been im¬ 
possible to hold brewers to Control in England. Irish brewers 
were competitors, and it would have given them an unfair 
advantage. At this difficult juncture Sir Daniel Hall and the 
Controfler visited Ireland and had a conference, with the Free 
State Government officials and the Irish brewers at the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce in Dublin. The position was saved 
by Messrs. Guinness, who stated that as far as they were con¬ 
cerned they intended to be loyal to the Control until it came to 
an end.^ Their trade was such a large proportion of the Irish 
trade that it largely settled the matter. A provisional agreement 
was made with the other Irish brewers, which the brewers on 
the Control approved. This ended this particular difficulty, 
but it had been a very close thing, and it appeared at one time 
that the Irish difficulty must bring the Control to an end. 

CAcraroir Brewery tries to Aboush Control. 

On November 20,1922, a letter was sent out to a large number 
of brewem by the Cannon Brewery Co., St. John Street, London, 
pointing out that brewers would be unable to use their 1922 
allocation of English hops—^that a great majority' of brewers 
woiild be unable to prove shortage, and therefore would not be 
permitted to use Foreign hops—^that brewers had bought Foreign 
hops forward and were not allowed to use them—^that the price 
of Eng li sh hops was unreasonably high, and suggesting joint 
action to endeavour to secure a termination of Control. An 
extraordinary General Meeting of the Brewers’ Society was 
convent by requisition on December 16, 1922, to consider the 

^ ^ quite certain that if this firm had not. received reasonable con* 

sidesaiti^ in respect of its foreign hop supply, it woifid have opposed con. 
tinuation of Ocmtrol, and Ihe Control would have terminated.: 
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matter. There were many good reasons why the Society should 
not attempt to force Decontrol. The chief complaint of brewers 
against the Hop Control was the high price of T^^ngliali hops. 
There had been a considerable reduction in the cost of material 
and labour for producing the 1922 crop, and as a consequence 
the Controller had forecast a considerable drop in price. 
Brewers were rather inclined to wait for this price before taking 
any action. Control was very trying to brewers at this time, 
and while the attempt to forcibly end the Control was overruled 
by the Society, there was a very strong desire to end it if it could 
be done on agreed terms, and a resolution was passed that other 
Control interests should be approached for that purpose. With 
this end in view, the brewers met the hop-growers in conference 
on January 29, 1923, but with no practicable result. It is now 
necessary to go back to the conditions that led up to the restric¬ 
tion of the 1923 crop. 

The Rbstbiotion of the 1923 Cbop. 

The brewing year of 1922, startmg October 1, 1921, opened 
rather badly for hop-growers. Although Only just over one year 
of the extended period of Control had passed, brewers generally, 
as has already been shown, would have liked the Control to end. 
Brewers thought that the regulations of the Control were the 
cause of their difficulties. The real cause was the hop consump¬ 
tion being so much below the quantity expected and provided 
for. No alteration of Control rules could have overcome this 
fundamental fact. As near as can be asoeitained, brewers had 
bought well over 1,200,000 ^ cwt. of hops for the brewing years 
1920 and 1921. The actual consumption had been 957,000 owt. 
only. It was the excess supply of about 250,000 owt. that was 
the cause of the difiSculties. The high price of £18 per cwt. 
jBbced for the 1921 crop ® was also very disappointing to brewem. 
This was 10s. above the previous year instead of being less, as 
brewers hoped and expected. It is now necessary to consider 
the probable effect on the situation of the 1922 crop of English 
hops. Early in January, 1922, the Control Committee thought 
tha/t the 1922 crop of English hops might easily be 300,000® 
cwt. in consequence of replanted hops approaching full bearing. 
The consumption of beer was very disappointing, and decrea.^ 
over 800,000 barrels in the first quarter of the brewing year as 
against the same period of the previous year, and the brewers on the 
Control thought that brewersVpurohases of the 1922 crop would 
only be about 200,000 to 220,000 owt., leaving 80,000 to 100,000 

1 The two English crops used only amounted to about 440,000 cwt. 
so that about two-thirds of the hops bought were Foreign. 

»See footnotei page 103. . 

* The actual crop proved to be 319,218 cwt. 
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cwt. of the crop unsold. This outlook, coupled with brewers’ 
desire to end Control, created a position of great anxiety for 
hop-growers. 

A number of meetings were held in the different hop-growing 
counties to discuss what should be done. On September 25,1922, 
at a largely attended meeting of Hereford and Worcester growers, 
a resolution was passed asking the Controller to restrict the 
1923 crop. Similar meetings took place, and similar resolutions 
were passed in other counties. The various Hop Growers’ 
Associations throughout the country pressed the Hops Committee 
of the National Farmers’ Union at Headquarters to take the 
matter up, which it did, and fully discussed it at meetings during 
December with the final result that this Committee representing 
hop-growers’ organisations throughout the country asked the 
Controller to restrict the 1923 crop. About the same time, 
possibly early in January, Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman of the 
Brewers’ Society, called upon the Controller and informed him 
that brewing had fallen to the rate of 18 million barrels per 
annum, and in his opinion would faU to 17 millions if the Govern¬ 
ment ^d not reduce the Beer Duty. No one of course knew 
what the <^vemment would do. Brewers had expected a 
reduction in the previous April, only to be disappointed. Brewers, 
by securing the adoption of their new system of allocation, 
had freed themselves from the obligation to take the whole of 
future crops, and in view of all these things the Controller 
thought t^t no other course was open to him but to restrict 
the 1923 crop to brewers’ probable requirements, and to restrict 
it sufficiently so that brewers would need to buy the unsold 
balance of the 1921 and 1922 crops. 

Eestriction was a hateful policy, disliked by none more than 
by the growers who proposed it. The Controller did not consult 
the brewers on the Control about it as he thought it might create 
difficulties for them with their fellow-brewers. He thought if 
it was done, it ought to be on the responsibility of himself and 
the Ministry of Agriculture. He consulted the Ministry, and it 
a^eed that it was the only possible way of dealing with the 
difficulty. After it had been decided to carry out this policy, 
the Controller reported the decision to the Hop Control 
Committee. There were five brewers on the Hop Control; the 
Controller placed before them his estimate of the quantity of 
beer that would be brewed, and the quantity of hops that he 
proposed to be allowed to be grown, and asked if they wished to 
suggest any modification, and none was suggested. 

EBSTEicnoiir or the 1923 English Hop Chop, 

Consequently the Miaistry of Agriculture, on the advice of 
the Hop Controller, on January 25,1923, sent a letter to all hop- 
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growers advising them to take immediate steps to limit their 
production of hops during the current year, and informing them 
that the Controller did not expect to be able to take into Control 
more than three-quarters of an average of the crops of 
1920—21—22, and that a formal notice of the quantity to be grown 
by each grower would be sent later, but as the issue of the 
notices would take some time, it warned growers to take steps 
at once to restrict production, and on February 1,1923, it issued 
a public notice in the Press to growers calling for a reduction in 
the production of hops, and advising hop-growers how best to 
effect it. As a result of these notices, growers were taking steps 
all through the year from January 25 onwards to restrict their 
crops. There were, however, a few growers who, with a total 
disregard of the interests of other growers, at once publicly 
announced that they would grow as many hops as they could. 
The Controller warned such growers by a pubHc announcement 
on May 2 that he would prevent them from profiting by there 
action, and that they would probably forfeit any hops grown in 
excess of their allotted quantity, as was done in such cases at 
the start of Control.^ 

In August, the Controller learned that these growers intended 
to send there allotted quantity into Control, and to hold back 
any quantity in excess, with a view to realising them in some 
other way. In fairness to those growers who were loyally carry¬ 
ing out the restriction instructions, the Controller sent out the 
following notice on August 20, 1923 :— 

The Hop Controller has decided that he will take no grower’s 
hops into Control unless he sends the total crop picked, and that 
growers will not receive any payment for the quantity in excess 
of the quantity allotted.” 

There was an immediate outcry in the Piress from those who 
had expected to benefit at the expense of their fellow-growers. 
It was claimed that there had never been such vintage hops, 
and that the Controller was causing a wicked waste by com¬ 
pelling growers to leave choice hops unpicked. There was a 
wicked waste, but it was by those who had spent money in pro¬ 
ducing hops which they had been told would not be required. 

1 When growers were ordered in 1917 not to cultivate mom than half 
of their acreage, a number disregarded the order. The Controller refused 
to take any of their hops into Control unless they sent in all the hops 
grown- The payment daey received for the whole of the hops sent in 
was only the same as they would have received for the smaller quantity 
grown on the legitimate acreage. The Ministry of Agriculture advised 
that the money received from the sale of the exc^ hops should not be 
disbursed until the end of Control, and then approved of it being handed 
to the East Mailing Agricultural Research Station, and Wye College, in 
the interests of agxicultuxe generally. 
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Curiously enough, and probably quite inadvertently, the Brewers’ 
Society came to their rescue. The Controller received a letter 
from the Brewers’ Society on August 29, 1923, “ deploring the 
sacrifice and waste of good hops that must result from his notice 
of August 20.” He also received on the same day a letter from 
Mr. Nicholson, the Chairman of the Brewers’ Society, which was 
in effect a request that the Controller should withdraw the notice 
of August 20. The letter suggested that a scheme should be 
devised to allow the fine Groldings, at least, to be picked, as 
brewers were anxious to have these hops. These letters reached 
the Controller only a week before hop-picking commenced, and 
seven months after the public announcement of restriction by 
the Minis try of Agriculture. Probably the Brewers’ Society— 
like the brew^s on the Control—recognised from the first that 
restriction was a regrettable necessity, or it would have com¬ 
municated with the Controller earlier. It was made quite clear 
by these letters that brewers wanted the whple of the hops 
grown beyond allotment to be picked, as they thought that 
with these hops included the total would not exceed the quantity 
to which it was originally intended to restrict the crop. In this 
view they were probably correct, but, in the meantime, brewing 
had fallen considerably. To have yielded to the request would 
have upset all those growers who had loyally carried out restric¬ 
tion instructions, and they would have rightly regarded it as a 
great miscarriage of justice. The fine Goldings to which Mr. 
Nicholson referred happened to be unusually plentiful and there 
was every indication of brewers receiving more than usual. The 
Controller replied to the Brewers’ Society to the effect “ that 
even if it were desirable, which he thought it was not, it was 
much too late to alter his decision.” Mr. Nicholson evidently 
recognised that it was undesirable that growers who had refused 
to carry out instructions should be allowed to profit by so doing, 
and he suggested that the money received for illicit hops should 
be pooled for the benefit of growers generally. It was obvious 
that growers of excess hops would not pick them if they were 
not to receive personal benefit from doing so, and if they did 
profit by it, all other growers would have a grievance. A shmlar 
objection applied to the picking of the choice Goldings, for if 
that had b^n allowed, the growers of excess quantities of other 
varieties would have considered that they had been very unjustly 
treated. The Controller wrote to Mir. Nicholson pointing out 
the difficulties in the way of such a scheme as he proposed, and 
on &ptember 10 he repKed saying, I quite appreciate the im¬ 
possibility of such a scheme^ or of any alteration being made so 
late in the day.” 

On receipt of this letter the Controller considered the matter 
closed, and was astounded at the publication of the following 
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letter, which was widely circulated on September 20, following 
on a meeting of the Brewers’ Society held that day. 

Brewers* SocnsTy’s Letter. 

‘‘ Sir—The hops grown this year have often been prolific, 
especially those of choice quality, but by order of the Hop 
Controller a certain proportion of the crop has had to be sacri¬ 
ficed and has been allowed to blow away. This is a matter on 
which there has been considerable feeling and criticism. Not 
only have excellent hops been wasted, but hop-pickers and 
others have lost employment, and it is difficult to see that anyone 
has gained. 

“ Moreover, it is still hoped that in the near future conditions 
of taxation and employment will improve and consequently that 
an increased consumption of beer and a demand for more hops 
will result. 

“ To avoid any misunderstanding, will you be good enough 
to allow me to state that the Brewers* Society desires that it 
should be widely known amongst hop-growers and the general 
public that the sacrifice in question has been made agaiost the 
wish of brewers—^indeed, they have strongly protested, and 
endeavoured to avert the waste by appealing to the Hop Con¬ 
troller before the end of August while there was yet time to modify 
his order to growers issued on August 20. The Hop Merchants* 
Association and a certain number of growers took similar action. 
These efforts, however, were without avail. The Hop Controller 
refused to make any alteration, and therefore the responsibility 
for what has happened is entirely his.” 

The Controller could only conclude that Mr. Nicholson was 
not present at the meeting that authorised the publication. 
The letter in itself was quite indefensible. The Charcmah of the 
Society had admitted the impossibility of making any alteration 
so late in the day. The Controller was in honour bound to 
stand by the growers who had loyally carried out the (Jovem- 
ment instructions. The Controller’s view was that the 
Brewers’ Society had, in effect, asked for restriction, for brewers 
had complained for two years tifiat they were being forced to buy 
more English hops than they could use. The Brewers* Society 
had also warned the Controller that brewers would not be able 
to buy the whole of the 1922 English crop. As stated in the 
letter, it was not only the Brewers* Society that brought pressure 
on the Controller to allow the illicit hops to be picked; a well- 
Imown merchant approached the Controller and offered to buy 
the whole of the excess hops at about half the price fixed for 
Englfeh brewers, as he proposed to ship these hops to the Con¬ 
tinent, and Continental brewers would not pay more for English 
hops. The Controller, of course, refused this offer. What would 
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English brewers have said if a part of the crop had been sold at 
half the price they paid ? There was the further fact that it 
would have cost only a few shillings per cwt. to ship the hops 
from the Continent back to England, and there was nothing to 
prevent the Foreign buyer doing this, and offering them to 
English brewers in competition with the Controller’s hops. The 
Controller was approached by three members of the Control 
Committee (two merchants, and the writer is not sure of the 
third), who pressed for all hops to be picked, on the grounds that 
brewers would expect this, but upon being shown Mr. Nicholson’s 
letter, admitting its impossibility, they said “ that, of course, 
closes the matter and we have nothing more to say.” 

The restriction of the 1923 crop was completely successful 
from the Controller’s point of view. The whole of it was quickly 
sold, also the unsold balances of the 1921 and 1922 crops. There 
was some shortage of new hops, not more than the Controller 
intended, as it was his duty to prevent, as far as he could, an 
accumulation of English hops in brewers’ hands at the end of 
Control to the detriment of the English Hop-Growing Industry, 
lie reduction of brewers’ stocks was, however, comparatively 
small and this reduction was rendered nugatory by the stupendous 
English crop of 1924. 

The Huge 1924 Ekgush Cbop. 

The 1924 English crop was colossal, averaging 18*16 cwt. per 
acre. Such a weight had never been recorded in the whole 
history of hop-growing, and it is very unlikely ever to be equalled 
again. The circumstances which produced it were as follows: 
In consequence of the high prices of hops during Control, hop- 
growers iSad manured on a very intensive scale so as to produce 
the largest crops possible. There had been two very dry Seasons, 
and the manures had not been used up by the plant in con¬ 
sequence, In 1924 there were very frequent rains, which enabled 
the plant to use up the stores of unused manures in the ground. 
The total crop was 477,000 cwt.^ as agarcst an average of 230,000 
cwt. for the seven Control crops preceding it. Ti^ huge crop 
was a great misfortune for hop-growers. It had always been 
recognised that the sale of a normal crop in the last year of 
Con^l would be difiSoult, as many brewers might defer buying 
with the hope of getting cheaper hops when the Control came to 
an rad. It was expected that hops would be cheaper, as some 
addition had been made to the price during Control to cover 
the depreciation of capital outlay in replantiug. It had always 
been the policy of the Control not to leave brewers with excess 
stocks in the last year, so that they of necessity would come 

^Exact figures: 476,916. 
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on the market and buy the first post-Control crop. All hope 
of this disappeared with this huge crop. At the very best, not 
more than two-thirds of it could be used before the first post- 
Control crop came on the market. It was a much greater 
menace to hop-growers than the Foreign hops in Bond in this 
country, although many of them would have disputed it. The 
traditional error that all their misfortunes have arisen from the 
importation of Foreign hops is too deeply bred in the bone and 
the blood. The Controller took the view that one-third of the 
crop would remain unsold, and in consequence many growers 
would be hard pressed for money to carry on. He had to 
consider what steps could be taken, if any, to alleviate their 
position. There were some brewers who were extremely anxious' 
to import some of their 1924 Foreign hops. The Controller 
offered to import these (with the view liat they would all come 
into this country, anyway, as soon as the Control ended) if 
brewers wanting them would buy 50 per cent, more than their 
allocations of the 1924 crop. This resulted in the sale of a con¬ 
siderable quantity. But as it was adversely criticised in some 
of the brewing papers, it should be made clear that the Controller 
did not ask brewers to do this, but he gave them the opportunity 
to do so if they so desired. The fact that several brewers took 
advantage of it shows that the Controller knew what they 
wanted better than their own press. 

Notwithstanding aU the efforts to sell the 1924 crop, it was 
evident that over 100,000 cwt. would remain unsold. The 
Controller’s next step was to wait on the Hops Sub-Committee 
of the Brewers’ Society on November 11,1924, to ask if brewers 
would be willing to help the hop-growers in Iheir difficult position. 
He asked that one-sixth of the lowest price hops should not be 
offered to the trade, with the view that j if they suffered 60 per cent, 
depreciation in a year, the loss to growers would be very much 
less than if the unsold balance consisted of high-priced hops. 
There were quite considerable sums in the hands of the Controller 
which were to be handed over to brewers at the end of Control 
from the fund referred to in the footnote on page 101. The 
Controller pointed out that brewers had been rdeased from the 
obligation to purchase the whole of each English crop by the 
new allocation of 1922, and he asked if they, in return, would 
be willing to hand over £100,000 to go towards the depreciation 
that growers must suffer on the unsold balance of the 1924 crop. 
The brewers acceded to both these requests, thus finishing up 
the Control with characteristic consideration for the hop-growing 
interest which they had shown all through Control. The Hop 
Controller often said during Control that he knew of no trade 
that would show as much consideration for the producers of its 
raw material as the brewers aH along did for ihe hop-growers of 
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this coiHitry. It was a consideration that should long be grate¬ 
fully remembered by aU hop-growers. 

Before leaving the 1924 crop, it is desirable to point out that 
it was taken into the Control upon the same terms as the 1922 
crop (with one alteration) at the request of all the Hop-Growing 
Organisations in the country. This came about in the following 
manner. 

On rebruary 7, 1924, the Kent Hops Committee discussed 
various schemes for taking the 1924 crop into Control, but 
ultimately came to the condusion that the maia provisions upon 
wMch the Controller took the 1922 crop iato Control were more 
in hop-growers^ interests than any alternative it could devise. 
It then drew up and adopted a scheme including all the main 
provisions of the 1922 scheme, but making an impo:d}ant addition 
to secure preferential payment for growers of small weights per 
acre. (My one member voted against it. The scheme was 
Bubmitted to the various Kent CJounty branches for consideration. 
Ocanbrook and Paddock Wood branches and the Canterbury 
Farmers’ dub replied approving it. At the nest meeting of the 
Kent Committee, mem&rs present said that Maidstone, Faver- 
sh^, Rochester, Ash, Tonbridge and Hawkhurst branches had 
approved it. It was also submitted to the other hop-growing 
counties. Hampshire, Hereford and Worcester replied accepting 
the scheme. All this is recorded in the Minutes of the Kent Hops 
Committee of February 7,1924. The writer has a note that, later, 
Sussex accepted the scheme. It was certainly accepted by the 
ITaMonal Farmers’ Union Central Hops Committee (consisting 
of elected hop-grower representatives from all hop-growing 
counties). It was approved by all the growers on the Hop 
Control Committee, fii view of this universal recommendation 
the Controller accepted it, and on September 11, 1924, posted 
particulars of it to every hop-grower in the country, stating that 
he intended to put it into operation. He did not receive a single 
objection to it from any hop-grower, which was rather unusual, 
as there were generally a few who objected to what the majority 
asked for. 

Reasons fob Preferential Payment fob Small Oboes. 

The average weight of hops grown per acre varies enormously 
with diflEerent growers. The following extreme cases occurred 
in 1924. Four growers grew an average of 2 cwt. per acre, and 
eight an average of 32 cwt. How variation in cropping affects 
the cost of production is shown in the following illustration: 
“A,” growing 6'ewt. per acre, and “B,” growing 20 cwt., both 
paying the same rent. 

“ A’s ” cost of rent for producing 1 cwt, of hops is four times 
as great as “ B*s.*’ Much the largest part of the cost of producing 
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hops consists of charges which, like rent, do not vary with the 
size of the crop. As a result of the working of this principle, 
some growers during Control, with crops slightly under the 
average, did not make more than 5 per cent, profit on their 
hops, while a few growers, with crops very much over the average, 
made as much as 100 per cent, profit. If 30 per cent, of hops 
had remained unsold, those making 5 per cent, profit woifid 
actually have been 25 per cent, out of pocket, while those making 
100 per cent, would still have made a profit of 70 per cent.^ 

It is to the credit of the Kent Hops Committee that it sug¬ 
gested a plan to prevent this injustice happening in respect of 
the 1924 crop. The fact that 63 per cent, of hop-growers during 
Control grew only the average weight of the country, or less, 
shows how important a matter tMs was. In consequence of the 
adoption of the Kent plan, aU growers of the average weight 
and less per acre m 1924 were paid in full, notwithstanding the 
huge crop. Growers who grew over 10 cwt. per acre were paid 
62|- per cent, of the balance. 

The hops remaining in the pool, unsold and unsaleable, were 
the collective property of these growers. The penalty for growing 
more hops than brewers would buy was that several thousand 
pockets of these hops were sold for manure in 1927, at a price 
that was only about 4 per cent, of the original valuation price. 

Control Blamed ror ENCouRAGiisra the Growth oe 
Inferior Hops. 

One of the most frequent charges brought against Control 
by brewers was that it encouraged the production of mferipr 
hops. This was not true. More mferior hops were produced 
during Control than before, but the practice of brewers in pire- 
Control days was the cause of it. For years before Control, 
brewers quite unconsciously encouraged growers to produce 
inferior hops by paying a higher profit upon them than they 
did on choice hops. Growers, finding that they made more profit 
on common heavy-cropping varieties, had for years gradually 
substituted them for the less profitable choice, varieties. When 
it became necessary to replant the acreage this pre-Oontrol 
practice was continued. If in pre-Control days brewers had 
made it more profitable to grow choice varieties than common 
ones, there is little doubt that growers would have replanted the 
acreage with choice varieties. The matter was not determined by 
Control, but by brewers’ previous practice. The Control did what 
it could to correct matters by makiog a greater difference between 
the prices of common and choice hops than brewers had made on 

Tbie vicious principle did not operate in respect of any Control crop; 
it would have done in the case of the 1922 crop, if the balance of it had not 
been sold as a result of the restriction of the 1923 crop. 
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the open market before Control came into existence. Part of the 
difficulty was that brewers themselves were not very sure of the 
type of hops they wanted. During Control, when brewers came 
to the conclusion that Tolhursts possessed very poor brewing 
properties, the Valuation Committee put them at a very low price. 
In one year the Controller took the very risky step of fiither 
reducing the price of this variety below the figure fixed by his 
Valuation Committee, to the great annoyance of one of its 
members. The result of this was that there was a great decrease 
in the acreage of Tolhurst hops. These few particulars are 
sufficient to show that under Control some effort was made to 
overcome the evil tendency that brewers had created in earlier 
days. 

It is true that some growers picked damaged hops and sent 
them into Control which they would not have picked if they 
had had to take the risk of sending them to an open market. 
The Controller wished to refuse them, and would have done so 
but for the trading members of the Control urging that they 
should be received, as they were useful at a price to some brewers. 
They said that growers could be prevent^ from repeating the 
offence by putting the price so low that they would lose money 
on them. The price fixed was sometimes less than half the 
growers’ cost of picking, irrespective of the cost of production. 

Was the Ekgush Hop Aoebagk Reduced too much ? 

The fact that for a time brewers had to buy two-thirds of 
Foreign hops to one-third of English, while the English hop 
acreage was being replanted and brought into bearing, may raise 
the question: Was the Controller responsible for this by reducing 
the English hop acreage too much ? ” The answer is thAt neither 
the Controller nor the Hop Control Committee was responsible 
for the reduction in acreage. It was asked for by elected re¬ 
presentatives of hop-growers and hop-traders on April 20, 1917, 
and ordered by the Board of Agriculture on May 19, 1917, three 
to four months before the Hop Control Committee came into 
existence. 

This raises a second question: Did the growers and traders 
make a mistake when they asked for half of the acreage to be 
grubbed % This is a more difficult question to answer. In 
the first place, the request was made on the Govern¬ 
ment’s announcement that it intended to reduce brewing to 
10 milhon barrels per annum. The fact that it did not carry 
out that threat, but only reduced it to an average of 13 J million 
barrels in the two lowest years of brewing, coupled with the 
fact that growers reduced their acreage by nearly 3,000 acres 
more than they were ordered to do, considerably modified the 
position. 
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The primary consideration in growers’ and traders’ minds, 
when they asked the Government to issue a compulsory order 
to growers to grub half their acreage, was that the 1917 crop, 
with the then existing stocks, would provide sufficient hops for 
four years’ brewing at the rate of 10 million barrels per annum, 
and the presumption was that the 1917 crop could not possibly be 
sold under these circumstances, and the few hops of that crop 
that were sold would be sold at absolutely ruinous prices. Their 
one object was to reduce the acreage sufficiently to ensure the 
sale of the 1917 crop and the unsold hops of ^e 1916 crop at 
prices sufficiently remunerative to enable growers to confeue 
the business of hop-growing. It is not very surprising that they 
did not give very much consideration to the question of replanting 
the acreage at this time. With the knowledge now available, 
it is quite easy to say that it was not necessary to grub so large 
an acreage; but they were not to know that the Government 
would not reduce brewing to the extent threatened, and that 
growers would grub a much larger acreage than ordered. Prob¬ 
ably, with minds fuU of the danger that confronted them, and 
the desire to avoid it, they did not give sufficient consideration 
to the fact that hops that could be grubbed out in a week would 
require three years to replant and bring to maturity when the 
danger had passed. When a runaway horse is dashing down a 
narrow street, the first impulse is to get out of the way, not to 
consider where one will be standing m a week’s time. 

The Hop Control lid not Cost the State a Penny. 

The Deputation of hop-growers and traders to the President 
of the Board of Agriculture in 1917, when asking for Control 
to be established, stated that it could be conducted without 
cost to the State. All members of that Deputation were 
appointed to the Control Committee, and they, with the other 
members of the Comnuttee, were very anxious to justify the 
statement. The success of this ambition was accomplished by 
reason of the fact that a Control fee was charged when hops 
were sold out of Control (see pages 101 and 117), 

As far as was possible, the Control was conducted with the 
efficiency and economy of a private business; butbeingtemporary, 
it could not offer permanent employment to its staff, and there¬ 
fore had to pay higher remuneration on that account. la 
addition, at its termination, it paid to every member of the staff 
a considerable bonus, graduated according to salary and length 
of service. Notwithstanding these payments, the Control ex¬ 
penses came out at the very moderate figure of 2 per cent, 
on the busiuess handled. This was made posrible by the fact 
that members of the Committee did not receive payment for 
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their very strenuous services, and, in fact, many members would 
not accept travelling expenses. 

Expert members of the Trade accepted an honorarium for 
valuing the crops, as this involved weeks of continuous daily 
work. The writer recognises that this work was done in the 
spirit of public service, and that the honorarium was not so great 
as was warranted by services rendered. 

It may be of general interest to state that during the eight 
years of its existence the Control paid 26|- ^ million pounds sterfiig 
to hop-growers for their hops, and merchants paid 27 ^ millio n 
pounds for hops for re-sale to brewers. By far the heaviest items 
of expense in financing the Cbntrol were the cost of Interest, 
Rent and Insurance, which worked out at 1*690 per cent. A 
considerable part of this would have been paid by brewers 
directly or indirectly if no Control had been in existence. 
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Average Prices of Hops per during Control, 
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Human nature being what it is, it is quite certain that no 
;ControIler could have fixed prices that would have satisfied both 
brewers and growers, and perhaps the fact that both parties 
were dissatisfied is the best evidence that prices were not far 
wrong. The prices were submitted to, and approved by, the 
Mimstry of .A^culture before they were announced, and it is 
only fair to add that the Ministry was inclined to the view that 
the Controller put prices on the high side. The Ministry had 
mdependent information as to the cost of producing hops, but 
it recognised that brewers had asked for 20,000 acres of hops 
to be replanted, and that the Controller must pay a price high 
enough to secure this. 

Brewers made many complaints about the prices of hops 

1 Exact figures : £26,525,875. 2 £27,022,760. 

. * Controller refused to fix the price in this year because of brewers* 
dissatisfaction with the price of the previous year. 

* The Controiler xefus^ to fix the price in this year, because of growers* 
complamts of the 1923 price. La each year the price was fixed as explained 
m footnote, page 103. ■ . 

^ * The prices paid by brewers are not the Controller’s figures, hut are 

taken fiipm the dlrrianacr 
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during Control, but those who did so knew very little about the 
costs of production. The writer was informed by pome brewers 
that they reckoned to pay on an average (before the War) 
I 5 . per lb., or £5 12s. per cwt. The Control Committee 
unanimously agreed that it was fair to adopt the average price 
paid to growers during the five years ended 1913, as being the 
average price received by growers before the War. This average 
worked out at £7 4;S. per cwt., and is the figure that should be 
borne in mind when considering Control prices. The report did 
not say whether this was a weighted or unweighted average. 
For the whole period of Control the unweighted average price 
was £13 16s. 7d. per cwt. and the weighted average £12 18s. 2d. 

Before leaving the q^uestion of prices, it is as well to point 
out that a the consumption of hops had been 600,000 cwt. per 
year, as brewers expect^, it looks as if they would have had to 
pay a higher price for English hops to secure the replanting of 
the acreage necessary to produce the hops required.' Brewers 
thought the prices of English hops were too high, but they only 
secured the replanting of half the acreage that brewers asked for. 

The following table shows that the English hops grown ^d 
the Foreign hops imported together were 797,000 cwt. less than 
brewers’ expected consumption. 

Table No. 8. 

Showing Consumption of Hope expected in 1919 for the 
years 1920-26, with actual supply of English and Foreign 

Hops 
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ii 

S «> 

128,615 
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Shortage. . . 
Excess . . . 

i 

116,012 

88,861 

229,286j 

273,460 

1 

282,310 

Tet Siiori 

39,098 

1 

liage 

796,992 

796,992 


If the Beer Duty had not been increased and brewers had 
used 600,000 cwt. of hops per year, as they expected, they would 
have been daiigerously short of hops. The extension of Cont^I 
assured them of a suJficient supply of English hops, always provid¬ 
ing they were prep£uced to pay a sufficient price to make it a 
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business proposition for English hop-growers to incur the capital 
outlay of replantingtheir acreage. The capital value of the acreage 
replanted in the first two years of replanting depreciated to 
nearer one-third than one-half of its value by the end of Control. 
Some brewers complained that hops did not faU in price in the same 
way that other agricultural commodities did, entirely overlooking 
the fact that the Control was intended to keep up the price of 
Hops, to make it worth the while of growers to replant. One 
thing that disturbed brewers about the price of hops was that 
they heard rumours of some hop-growers making abnormally 
large profits. This was quite true, but it is doubtfiil if it was a 
disadvantage to brewers. These in the main were the growers 
who were able to plant up the additional acreage brewers asked 
for. The reason of these large profits was that about two-thirds 
of the hop-growers of this country during Control only grew the 
average weight of the country, or less. A price that gave such 
growers an extremely moderate profit gave a very large profit 
to the few sldMul growers who could grow sometimes two or three 
times the average weight per acre. Doubtless this same principle 
ap^es in the Brewing Industry, some brewers being able to 
m^e much larger profits than otkers owing to more skilful 
management, or to the economy of large production. The writer, 
during Control, found brewers generally quite willing to pay 
growers a fair price for hops, and he thinks their complaints of 
price arose because they did not fully understand the position. 
Control became so irksome to brewers, and involved them in such 
heavy losses on their Foreign purchases, that they were inclined 
to criticise it in its difiScult years, with the hope that it might be 
terminated. If brewers could only have realised more that 
Control was an insurance for their supplies, and that it would 
have ensured these if their expectation of consumption had been 
fulfilled, they would have been less annoyed by the disadvantages 
that it ent^ed. As far as hop-growers were concerned, the 
Control effected the sale of their unsaleable stocks at its start. 
It paid to them remunerative prices for their crops during 
Control and would have restored their hop acreage but for the 
faU in Beer Sales. 

As this article is written for an Agricultural Journal, the 
agricultural side of the Control has been emphasised. Many 
questions affecting brewers have had to be omitted from con¬ 
sideration of space. 

G. PosTBE Clakk. 

Hop Controller, 

1917 to 1925. 

Bbui^ton Mount, 

Nr. Mudstone. 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

The Research Committee presents the follo'wing summary of 
investigations completed, continued and begun, under its 
auspices, during the year 1927 :— 

I. WORK COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS. 

The Utilisation of Whey. 

In the Report of the Research Committee for last year, it 
was stated that the experiments carried out for the Society in 
1922 and repeated for the Ministry on a larger scale in 1924, had 
resulted in the establishment of a new industry, by a Company, 
Whey Products, Limited, formed in 1926. It may interest the 
Society to have a short report on the first complete year’s working. 

Six condensing, stations, designed to deal with a million 
gallons of whey, have been at work, and have actually condensed 
about 900,000 gallons, thus converting this large volume from 
a waste product into useful food. At the factory at Hadington, 
near Crewe, mOk sugar has been extracted, and the residue, 
Whey Paste, sold as pig food. Thus farmers, at all seasons of 
the year, and in all parts of the country, are now able to produce 
dairy-fed pigs. 

The advantage is shown by the experiments carried out for 
the Society by Dr. C. Crowther {Journal R.A.S.E., 1923, p. 174). 
In these experiments pigs fed on dairy products were the only 
lots that showed an appreciable financial profit. That whey 
paste has the same beneficial effects as fresh whey is shown by 
the further work of Dr. Crowther {Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, November, 1927, p. 706) and Captain Golding 
{Journal of the Ministry, January, 1926, p, 911). 

In view of these facts, the Research Committee feels that 
the Society’s experiments on the Utilisation of Whey have led 
to a satisfactory outcome. 

Green Manuring. 

In last year’s report {Jowrml, R.A,S,E., Vol. 87, p. 296) cer¬ 
tain definite conclusions from the investigation of the economic 
possibilities of ^een manuring were indicated, and arising out 
of the experimental work carried on during the years 1924-26, 
a Conference was held at Rothamsted, in December, 1926, when 
papers were read and a discussion ensued {Bothamsted Conferences. 
III. Oreen Manuring^ Ernest Benn, Ltd. 2a.). As a result it 
was decided to aj^nge for further experiments in the South of 
England on commercial farms, this b^g considered better than 
on College farms as hitherto. In addition, it was decided that 
experiments should be made on green manures as preliminary to 
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sugar beet growing wherever the cost of farmyard manure 
seemed high. Several County Organisers were interested in the 
project, but unfortunately it was not possible to find suitable 
farmers who would undertake the work. Owing to the un¬ 
favourable season and bad conditions farmers woidd not under¬ 
take any experiments. 

In these circumstances the Committee’s grant was not called 
for and no expenditure was incurred. The whole subject will 
be reconsidered at a later date. 

iNOCUIiATlON OF LtJOBRNB. 

This work has been continued dtiring the year, with some 
very interesting results. Experiments are being conducted at 
forty-four centres distributed over Great Britain. In the South 
Eastern area of England a benefit from inoculation has been 
observed at six centres while at another six centres no benefit 
has been found. In the remainder of Great Britain a benefit 
has been seen at twenty-seven centres while at four centres there 
has been no visible effect. The results of observation have been 
confirmed by yield results and estimations of nitrogen content 
at twenty centres. The effect of the inoculation shows itself in 
some cases as an increase in yield alone, sometimes by an increase 
in both yield and nitrogen content and more rarely by an increase 
in nitrogen content alone. During the past two years there has 
been a considerable number of requests for culture from farmers. 
Up till now these requests have been met by the direct issue of 
cultures from Eothamsted. Arrangements are now being made, 
however, to issue them through the agency of seed-merchants. 
This Trill simplify the laboratory work by enabling the cultures 
to be prepared and sent out in large batches and will also 
afford a means of spreading the knowledge of the process amongst 
farmers, since the various seed firms are inserting a paragraph 
on the subject in their catalogues. Efforts are being made to 
reduce the cost of inoculation. This can best be done by so 
improving the cultures that a larger quantity of seed can be 
treated with each culture. Pot and field experiments to this 
end are being carried out, which, though they are not yet 
concluded, m&e it probable that the process can be appreciably 
cheapened in this way. The results of field experiments and 
reports from other farmers indicate that lucerne can be grown 
successfully over a much larger area than at present if inoculated 
seed is used. In all districts, however, the main problem is 
that of weed control during the first year of growth. Experi- 
naents are being conducted at five centres to test the comparative 
advantage of sowmg the lucerne in a cover crop in spring and 
of sowing it on bare ground in July. The results so far suggest 
that the cover crop is an advantage in wet districts. 
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Maltino Baklby Teials. 

Further work on the two main lines of investigation has been 
done. I. Manurial Trials. II. Enquiry into the effect of Den¬ 
sity of Crop (or “plant population”) on yield. A progress 
report has been presented to the Committ^ by the Norfolk 
Experimental Station^ and the Committee recommends that a 
full and popular account of the five years’ work should be 
published in the Society’s Journal, and that a scientific and 
technical account should also be prepared. The Report appears 
on pp, 131-146. 


GeassiiAND Improvement. 

{d) Shoby, Leicestershire, Experiments. 

The scheme of these experiments was contained in the 
Committee’s report last year {Journal, R.A.S.E., Vol. 87, p. 307). 
The land was rested during the winter and harrowed in March, 
and there was a fair bite of grass when the sheep were turned 
in on April 22. The season was quite abnormal as regards 
rainfall, but precipitation was spread very well over the whole 
of the twenty weeks’ grazing season. 

The following table summarises the results of the experiment 
during the four years 1924-27 as regards live-weight increases. 
A financial statement will be published at the conclusion of the 
experiment. 


StTMMABY or Live Weight Increases per acre. 



Plot! 

Slag 

Plots 

Slag and Cake 

Plots 

No Manure 

Plot4 

Slag 

Plot 5 

North Alrioan 
Phosphate 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Cattle 

■ 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Sheep 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1924 . . 

226 

43i 

236 

43i 

186 

40 

201 

47 

193 

38 

1926 . . 

199 

714 

220 

62 

167 

66 

208 

79 

168 

704 

1926 . . 

268 

67 

276 

67 

228 

66 

274 

73 

233 

63 

1927 . . 

262 

69 

266 

60 

183 

46 

257 

55 

204 

54 

. ' . i 

966 

241 

986 

231J 

764 



264 

j 798 

226i 


(6) Sawley, near OUtheroe, Experiments. 

Owing to certain practical difficulties, these experiments 
were brought to a close at the end of 1926, and the following 
account is a summary of the objects and results of the work. 

The experiments were started in the spring of 1923 at Bank 
Top Farm, Sawley, the property of Mr. A. Holgate, 69 Old 
Hall Street, Liveipool, who provided the land free, and bore 
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the cost of the whole outlay, including the cost of a weighbridge 
for cattle. 

Sir William Somerville planned and carried out the experi¬ 
ment, €LSsisted by the Agricultural Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Leeds. The plan of the experiment was as follows :— 

(а) Three plots, each SJ acres, were laid out in a field of 
twenty acres, and treated as follows:— 

(1) Basic Slag. 

(2) Basic Slag plus Lime. 

(3) No treatment. 

(б) The effects were measured by the increase of live weight 
in cattle and sheep grazed on the plots. 

(c) No other treatment of any kind was to be followed on 
any of the plots during the first year so that some idea of their 
uniformity might be gained, by comparing the increases of live 
TOight obtained. 

The soil is formed from a boulder clay overlying Yoredale 
limestone and shales. A ‘‘ mat ” is not present to any appreciable 
extent, and there is an abundance of eatage normally in the field. 
The lime requirement was found to vary from 2 tons to 2^ tons 
of quick-lime per acre. Yorkshire experience has shown that 
when the lime requirement is above 2 tons per acre there is little 
or no response to an application of phosphatic manure alone. 

The field selected slopes to the south, and tends to be wet 
in the lower portions durmg a ramy season. The wetness is so 
bad in the south-east comer that it was felt necessary to exclude 
this portion from the experiment. The excluded area was 
divided up into sixteen plots, each one-tenth acre, and used for 
a subsidiary experiment. 

At the conclusion of the 1925 grazing season the plots were 
inspected to determine what amount of grass was left ungrazed, 
and it was found that the untreated plot still carried a fair 
amount of grass and that it was in danger of deterioration 
because of the understocking. To prevent deterioration it was 
decided to increase the stock on this plot to the same number 
as on the other two plots. The plots for the first time were 
thus, during 1926, stocked with equal numbers of stock on each 
plot, viz., 5 heifers and 8 hoggs. 

The season of 1926 proved an ideal one from the grazers’ 
point of view. The stock at Sawley did weU, and all through 
the summer there was an abundance of grass. A good live weight 
gain was recorded after the first month’s grazing (May 14- 
June 16). On weighing on June 15 it was found that the greatest 
live weight gain had been made on the untreated plot (No. 
m), while the least increase was recorded on the Slag Plot 
(No.I). 

With the hoggs, during the same period the best gain was 
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obtained from Plots II and I, while the increase from the un¬ 
treated plot (No. ni) was low in comparison. 

During the second grazing month (June-July) the untreated 
plot returned the best gain, but the weight from the Slag and 
Lime plot was also good. The slagged plot again gave the 
lowest return in heifer weights. The cattle looked fit, however, 
from all the plots and appeared to be doing well. There was 
no scarcity of grass at this time on the untreated plot and the 
extra stocking was so far justified. 

The hoggs did not appear to be making the progress expected 
and samples of dung were taken in July to examine for Strongyle 
worms. Col. Bowes, Lecturer in Veterinary Hygiene, Leeds 
University, reported that Strongyles had been detected and the 
hoggs were dosed on August 4 with a 1 per cent, solution of 
Copper Sulphate. 

At the tluly weighing the best gain was given by the hoggs 
on the Slag and Lime Hot (No. 11). 

During the final grazing period (July-August) there was 
plenty of herbage on Plots I and 11, but towards the end of the 
month the untreated plot (No. HE) began to look barer and had 
the appearance of being better grazed than in previous years 
and the plot returned the least gain amongst the heifers at the 
final weighing. 

The gain from the sheep off the untreated plot was also poor 
and it became evident that the extra stocking was having effect. 

The total live weight gains from the different plots were 
as follows, viz:— 

Heifers: 

1. Untreated Plot No. Ill . . 11 cwt. 26 lb. 

2 . Lime plus Slag Plot No. II .11 cwt. 4 lb. 

3. Slag Plot No. I . . . .10 cw-ti 26 lb. 

Hoggs : 

1 . Lime plus Slag Plot No. II . . . 240 lb. 

2. Slag Plot No. I. 2221b. 

3. Untreated Plot No. HI . . . . 1901b. 

The heifers came off the plots looking very fit and had 
evidently done v^ell. The hoggs, all gimmers, usually go for 
breeding purposes. From Plot I there were 2 heifers practically 
fit and ready for the butcher, while Plot 11 was ableito supply 
3 heifers almost fit for killing. The heifers from the untreated 
plot required further feeding and finishing before being killed. 

Grass Sbbdinq ExPBmMBOTS. 

Compton Cassey, Gfloucestershire, 

Owing to the sale of the property upon which these trials 
were being carried out, no further work is possible, but the 
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Committee have arranged for the inspection of the plots from 
time to time by Professor Watson, who will report upon any 
features of interest. 

BxruLOOK Pebding TbiaIiS. 

The final report on these trials, carried out on the Experi¬ 
mental Farm of the Norfolk Agricultural Station during the 
winters of 1924,1925 and 1926, has already been circulated to 
members. {Occc^ional Notes^ June, 1927.) The Committee 
recommends that it should now be published in the Society’s 
Jourrud^ and it will be found on pp. 146-160. * 

SxTGAR Beet Investigation. 

The sugar beet trials carried out by the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, under the auspices of the Committee, 
in 1926, have proved a very valuable preliminary to an extended 
series now in progress but financed from other sources. At this 
stage of the investigation publication of results obtained so far 
wotdd be premature. 

Sugar Beet Pulp as a Stock Peed. 

Comparative trials of roots, roots plus sugar beet pulp, and 
sugar b^t pulp alone for bullock feeding have been carried out 
at the Norfolk E3p)eiimental Station, and a full report will be 
available this coming year. 

n. NEW WORK. 

Mammttis, oe Mastitis, in Cows. 

The Committee has granted the sum of £200 towards the 
investigation of this disease by the Research Institute of AniTnul 
Pathology, and expects to make a farther grant in 1928. 

m. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

Agejoultueal Research in 1926.” 

The Committee reports the issue of the above in November. 
About 4,000 copies were distributed to members, or sold, during 
the three months following publication, compared with a total of 
about 4,200 copies of the previous year’s volume. The Com¬ 
mittee has resolved to continue this summary of the research 
work of the year mth the issue of a volume for 1927. 

M ed a l poe Essay on Ageioultueal Research. 

The Judges appointed to examine the essays submitted on 
origin^ research were unable to recommend an award- 
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As in previous years, the sole aim and object of the Committee 
has been to secure that the grant made to them by the Society 
should be allocated for the purpose of the investigation of prac¬ 
tical farming problems under the supervision of scientific agri¬ 
culturists on lines approved by the Committee. They vdsh to 
arecord that in several of the cases mentioned in this Ileport their 
expenditure has been in the form of grants-in-aid and that 
liberal contributions to the work have been made from other 
sources in the form of money, land, buildings and personal 
services. 


FIELD TRIALS IN THE MANURING OF 
MALTING BARLEY. 

A STUDY of the returns of the acreages of Barley, Wheat and Oats 
m the United Kingdom shows that Barley occupies approximatdy 
one-quarter of the cereal acreage and that about 76 per cent, 
of th^ is in England. 

Although barley is grovm in most parts of England there 
are some districts more suited to its cultivation than othOT. 
Some, by reason of favourable soils and weather, are able to 
produce barleys of the highest quality, while others only rarely 
prove equal to this task. The barley-grower’s outlook depends, 
therefore, upon his situation in the country. The Eastern 
Counties grower vnll expect fine quality, while his western neigh¬ 
bours will aim at quantity rather than quality. Neither of 
these barley growers, however, can afford to neglect that which 
the other obtains more easily: both must seek that combina¬ 
tion of yield and quality which in his ovm district is likely to 
give him the greatest financial return. Neither can afford to 
neglect any chance which will profitably increase this return. 

In the manuring of the barley crop the interests of the 
maltster must also be considered, for there has proved to be 
a great difference between the value of malting barleys and 
those only suitable for grinding purposes. It is, thereforoi 
obvious that any attempt to investigate the manuring of barley 
must be on a comprehensive scale and must embrace barley- 
growing districts all over the cotmtry; not only must the yield 
be obtained and the quality of the barleys determined by hand 
valuation, but their performance as m^t must be noted in 
detail. 

The trials which are here described were part of such a 
scheme in which the ihutual interests of the farmer, maltster 
and brewer were kept in mind. They were assisted financially 
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by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of England and were part 
of a widespread scheme co-or<finated by the Rothamsted 
Experiment^ Station and conducted in conjunction with the 
Institute of Brewing. 

No attempt was made to guess the “ best ” barley mixture, 
but instead the specihc influences of the well-known manurial 
ingredients, Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash, were sought. If 
the ways in which these increased yield or modified quality could 
be ascertained the results would be more valuable in that they 
were likely to be more generally applicable. The manurial 
scheme, therefore, took a familiar form. There was a plot 
manured with a complete mixture of artificials, i,e. containing 
Nitrogen, Phosphate and Potash in appropriate forms ; a plot 
manured without Nitrogen, i.e, containing Phosphates and 
Potash; a plot with no Phosphates, i,e, containing Nitrogen 
and Potash; a plot manured without Potash, i.e, containing 
Nitrogen and Phosphates ; a number of plots with no artificials 
at all, i,e, the No Manure or Control plots; and m the last three 
years there was a Nitrogen-only plot, i,e, one manured without 
Phosphates and Potash, These plots were designated the 
NPK, KP, NK, NP, N and Control plots, this nomenclature 
being adhered to m this description. The plot quantities per 
acre were;— 


Ko Manure. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 
3 cwt. Superphosphate I 

„ Sulphate of Potash [ 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia [ 
IJ- ,, Sulphate of Potash j 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia! 
3 „ Superphosphate j 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia j 
3 ,, Superphosphate 

1 j- ,, Sulphate of Potash j 


. N or Nitrogen only. 

. KP or No Nitrogen. 

, NK or No Phosphate. 

NP or No Potash, 

NPK or Complete 

Artificials. 


The Spbowston MjaNUEiAL Tkcals, 

The above scheme in Norfolk, together with an enquiry 
into the influences of increasing Nitrogen on barley to which 
there is later reference, covered the years 1923 to 1927. In 
1923 the trials were at St. Faiths on the Norwich-Cromer road, 
and during the last four years on the present Experimental 
Farm of the Norfolk Agricultural Station at Sprowston, three 
miles from Norwich. The soil at both places is similar and 
may be described as a light loam with a brick earth sub-soil. 
It is a very typical barley soil, upon which, given a favourable 
season, good barleys can be grown. In each year the barley 
on the plots followed swedes manured without muck but with 
3 cwt. of Superphosphate per acre. This method of manuring 
swedes is by no means uncommon practice in the district and 
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although the preceding wheat crop is dressed with farmyard 
manure the land is usually left in such a condition that marked 
responses to artificials are obtained. 

The plot technique in each year, except the first two, was 
based upon the now well-known Half Drill Strip Method intro¬ 
duced by Dr. E. S. Beaven. Plots were drilled in duplicate, 
each plot having an adjacent Control or No Manure plot, and 
were one drill width (9 feet wide) extending across the field. 
Special precautions were taken in the setting of the drill so that 
buffer strips ” intervened between the manured and the 
Control plots. This was necessary to take up any manure which 
might be wind-carried in a lateral direction. These buffer 
strips were discarded at harvest. Further detail of the. method 
need not be given. It will be sufiBlcient to state that it proved 
sound, expeditious and comparatively easy to work in practice, 
and that statistical examination of the data from single sheaf 
weighings showed that the errors involved compared very 
favourably with those commonly experienced in cereal variety 
trials on the Half Drill Strip Method. The strips were harvested 
separately and threshed by a small machine, the yield com¬ 
parisons being made through the Control plots and not directly 
between the manured plots. In this way theeffects of unexpected 
or unknown changes in soil condition were minimised. 

The Yield Data. 

It is shown in the following Table that distinct responses 
were obtained to the artificials, varying in magnitude accord¬ 
ing to the season, but nevertheless reasonable consistency was 
obtained in each year. 


Table I, Yields of Grain — Giat. per Acre. 


1 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925 

1927 

Average 

As Per Cent, of 
i Yl^d of Control 

Eive 

years 

Last 3 
years 

No Manure 

8-79 

16-35 

18-8 

17-4 

20-2 

16-3 

100 

100 

N 

— 


21-3 

20-81 

26-9 

. —« 


119 

KP 

9-25 

20-75 

21-03 

19-23 

22-7 

18-6 

114 

111 

NK ■ , 

9-30 

19-29 

22-06 

21-28 

26-1 

19-6 

120 

123 

NP 

10-19 

21-09 

23-60 

23-18 

30-7 

21-8 

133 

137 

NPK j 

10-19 

23-74 

23-43 

i 

22-36 

31-3 

22*2 

136 

137 


N ss 1 owt« Sulphate of Aiamoma. 

K ss li- cwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

P a= 3 owt. Superphosphate. 

Quantities are per acre. 

It is not intended to enter in detail into the weather in 
each year, but some general observations may assist m the 
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interpretation of the Tables. 1923 was distinctly unfavourable. 
A devastating drought from the middle of May until late in 
July produced just the conditions which barley will not stand 
and a crop which it is distinctly complimentary to describe in 
such terms. Neve rtheless, the experience was valuable, as refer¬ 
ence to Table VU, page 142, will show. 

The remaining four years were more favourable. There 
was greater rainfall, but cold spring weather in 1924 hindered 
the development of the brairded com. 1925, 1926 and 1927 
may be described as good light land years, provided that harvest¬ 
ing was successful in 1927. This year in Norfolk was character¬ 
ise by rainfall well above the average and larger yields than 
is customary were obtained. The variation in response to the 
same manuring which may occur in different years is well 
illustrated by comparing tiie 1923 crop with that in 1926. 
These represent a bad and a good year respectively. In 1923 
the complete artificials increased the yield of grain by 16 per 
cent .; in 1926 the corresponding increase was 28 per cent. 
There can be no other prime cause of this difference except that 
of varying weather. Both the Phosphates and the Nitrogen 
proved more effective in a wet season. Prom March 1 to 
September 1 in the tluree years 1926, 1926 and 1927 there were 
11 *8, 11*2 and 19*8 in. of rainfall respectively. In these years 
the increases in the percentage figures due to the addition of 
Superphosphate to the Nitrogen plot were 12*2, 12*7, and 23*8. 
The Mtrogen effects on the percentage increases due to the 
addition of Sulphate of Ammonia to the No Manure were 13*3, 
19*6 and 28*2 in the three years respectively. It made no 
difference to the Potash whether the summer months were wet 
or dry. There was still little response. The crop in 1927 
was just as abnormal as the one m 1923. The inclusion of both 
these years in the average makes no difference to the conclusions 
which are to be drawn. The only noteworthy effect is that they 
bring the average yields of the five years lower than the average 
yidds of 1924, 1926, and 1926. 

It is possible to indicate the relative values of Nitrogen, 
Phosphate and Potash by deduction from the yields stated as 
percentage of the controls. The followiag data have been 
compiled by subtraction from the yield of the complete artificials 
(for five years) and by addition to the yield of Nitrogen only 
(for three years). Por example, the assessment of the value 
of Nitrogen was obtained by taking 114 (the percentage figure 
for "KB) from 136 (the percentage figure for NPK) to show the 
“ amission from ” effect, the “ addition to ” being made for 
the three years. The Nitrogen-only plot was present, by taking 
100 trom 119, 119 from 123, and so on. 
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Enumera¬ 
tion of 
Effect 


Enumera¬ 
tion of 
Effect 

Omission of— 

£ from Complete Artificials 

3 

Addition of K to N 

4 

P „ t» »» 

16 

>f »» P N 

18 

N" „ »» » 

22 

9f 99 No 

Manure 

19 


The purpose of these figures is to present a simpler interpreta¬ 
tion of the influences of the manuring than is obtainable from 
Table I. It is obvious that the two methods of enumerating 
the effect are not comparable with one another becaTzse they 
refer to different years, but they do present definite information 
that the important parts of the complete mixture were the 
Sulphate of Ammonia and the Superphosphate. This has 
been constant m the yields of each year. It is noteworthy that 
the average yield of the No Manure plots, viz., 16-3 cwb., is 32*6 
bushels to the acre, some 6 bushels higher than the average 
barley yield of England over the quinquennial period, 1918-22, 
and that the manuring with Sulphate of Ammonia and Super¬ 
phosphate increased the crop by 11 bushels, turning a 32-bushel 
crop into one of 43 bushels. While it is not suggested that a 
direct inference should be made and that the yield of barley in 
England could easily become 43 bushels to the acre, it is at 
least permissible to suggest that with greater attention to the 
condition of the land Ifigher yields of barley could be obtained. 
Statistics show that there has been a tendency for the yield of 
barley to become generally smaller in England. 

Barley growers are inclined to leave the crop to its own 
resources and although they are well versed in the use of sheep 
as a preparation for it, they are inclined to fear drastic con¬ 
sequences from artificial manuring. 

It will be shown later that with reasonable care, quality 
need not be deteriorated, in fact there is even evidence tlu^ 
slight improvement may result and that a barley manure so 
revolutionary as Sulphate of Ammonia need not ruin the malting 
value of the barley. So far, however, as yield is controtted by 
manuring, Nitrogen and Phosphates proved the most important^ 
There was almost an entire lack of a barley respcmse to Potash 
on the trial areas, in spite of the fact that the soil is one which 
loo]te as though it should respond. On the clover, however, 
the Potash came into operation. The prospect of barley bn 
some soils responding to Potash must not be lost sight of. 
Hunter,1 referring to manurial expeiiments with barley in 

Oroy, by Herbert Hunter, 
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Ireland,"states, “In some cases, for instance, the application 
of nitrogenous manures increased the yield of grain without 
injury to the quality, whilst in other cases the separate applica¬ 
tion of Phosphatic and Potassic manures proved similarly 
beneficial.*" Sir John Russell,^ dealing with Pield Experiments 
at Rothamsted in 1926-26, gives some conclusions from the full 
trials on the fifteen farms involved, in which it is stated that 
“ Sulphate of Potash caused little or no increase in yields; indeed, 
at one centre there was a depression.** Sprowston was one of 
the centres where there was no increase in yield due to Potash; 
in fact, in two years there was actually a depression, but in 
attempting to confirm the Sprowston trials last year at other 
places in the county two of these centres failed to respond to 
Phosphate, Potash and Nitrogen giving the highest increase in 
yield. The share of the Potash at the two centres is shown 
below. 



Centre J 

Centre B 

No Manure 

16*2 cwt. grain per acre 

17*5 cwt. grain per acre 

N 

23*4 ,, „ ,, ,, 

20*0 ,, »» ,, ,, 

KK 

25*0 ,, „ „ „ 

22*0 ,, ,, „ ,, 

OTK 

I 25*0 ,f ,f ,, „ 

18*5 „ „ ,, „ 


N = 1 cwt. Siilphate of Ammonia per acre. 
K^l cwt. Muriate of Potash „ „ 

P = 3 cwt. Supei^hosphate „ „ 


These two farms are both gravelly: geologically they are 
glacial gravel and sand. At Sprowston the sub-soil is brick 
earth, and while this farm is still one which is easily worked 
and is nothing more than a light loam, it is heavier than the 
two centres quoted. 

At this point it may prove remunerative to enquire further 
into the question of nitrogenous manuring on the yield of barley. 
Table I shows that a large increase in crop resulted from the use 
of 1 cwt. of Sulphate of Ammonia. For considerations regard¬ 
ing bolh the ^eld and qualily of the produce it was difficult to 
leave the subject without trying to find out what would happen 
if large amounts of Sffipha^ of Ammonia were used. A trial, 
extending over three years, was therefore made with increasing 
quantities of nitrogenous manures on two varieties of barley. 
Since also the ill-effects upon quality which were anticipated might 
prove to be due to a lack of balance with the other manures, a 
series was also started receiving additional phosphates and 

1 Journal of Mimstry of AgriouUiiiret October, 1927. 
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potash. The plots were again in duplicate with adjacent controls 
and followed swedes fed to bullocks in the yards. 

The yields are given below. They are the means of the yields 
in three years of two varieties, in cwt. per acre. 


Table II. 


Quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia 

Without Extra Phos¬ 
phate and Potash 

With Extra Phosphate 
and Potash 

per acre 

Plumage 

Archer 

Spratt 

Archer 

1 Plumage 
Archer 

Spratt 

Archer 

0 (Control) 

15-6 

15-5 

17-0 

16-7 

1 

16-41 

15-5^ 

21-9 

1 21-6 

li 

19-8 

19-6 

22*7 

25-8 

3 

16-8 

16-6 

26*2 

24-5 


1 Figures for two years only. A 1 cwt. “ nnbalanced ** plot was not included in 1025. The 
average control yield to Plumage Archer in 1926 and 1927 was 14‘6 cwt. and the coiTespond> 
ing control to Spratt Archer was 14*3 cwt. 


It is clearly possible to increase the yield by using more 
Sulphate of Ammonia. The limit is reached when the crop 
will no longer stand. The crops always went down with 3 cwt. 
of Sulphate of Ammonia and usually with 1^. This plot, however, 
was not badly laid, except in 1927, when it was really bad, in 
fact all the plots except the Controls were laid in varying degrees 
in this year. Plumage Archer stood better than Spratt Archer 
and the extra Phosphate and Potash plots better than those 
without these manures. Standing capacity is undoubtedly the 
factor limiting the use of higher quantities of Sulphate of 
Ammonia than 1 cwt. per acre, and in unfavourable years or 
after sheep or on soils in really good heart even this quantity 
is likely to prove more than the crop can stand. The straw 
yields increased with each increment of manure. 

The effects of increasing Nitrogen on the yield may be left 
at this point and a return made to the straw yields of the barleys 
from the original scheme. The straw yields are perhaps of 
less interest, but they are intimately coimeoted with the conation 
of arable farms, for, assuming that it is considered to be sound 
policy to buy sufficient stock to return all the straw to the 
land in the form of manure, a high straw yidd must'result in 
an increased stock of humus—the manuiial sheet-anchor of the 
arable farmer. 

The full detail of the five years’ straw, yidds is not pym* 
The average of these years shows that the complete mixture 
increased the straw by 7*3 cwt. to the acre. The complete 
mixture for the last three years during which Sulphate of 
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Ammonia was iised alone, gave a straw increase of 7-6 owt. per 
acre, and since Sulphate of Ammonia alone produced, during 
the same years, exactly 7 cwt. more straw, it is clearly the 
Nitrogen which will determine the amount of straw which is 
produced. 


The Quality of the Baelbys. 

In each year large samples of the dressed grain from each 
plot were sent to Rothamsted to be valued and then to be malted 
by arrangement with the Institute of Brewing, and the malt 
again valued. In fact, full detail of the malting was obtained, 
but this is given here only in so far as the farmer is affected. 
Unfortunately, qualilgr from the farmer’s point of view is prac¬ 
tically always confined to a determination made by eye in the 
local Com Exchange, and the value of the barley for malt becomes 
therefore a hazard based upon the buyer’s experience of the 
performance of barleys with certain outward characteristics 
when these are made into malt. It is diflficult to obtain any 
measure of these points of a good sample of grain and it is 
therefore not easy to determine their true worth as a means 
of picking a good sample from a medium one, or even a good 
one from a bad one. For the purpose of this report it will 
suface to accept the valuations of the barleys as indicating their 
true value to the farmer and also of the influence of the manuring 
in causing any differences which may be present. It will also 
be possible to support and possibly to criticise these by reference 
to two of the several laboratory determinations which were 
made, viz., by reference to the weight of a thousand grains and 
to the percentage of nitrogen in the grain. The former is . a 
measure of size and the latter a very fair indication of the value 
of the malt which will accrue. In this, however, it is not 
infallible, but it has proved to be unrdiable in so few cases 
that it may be taken as a reasonably safe measure of quality. 


Table m. Talw of the Badeys^—fer Qmrter of 44S lb. 



1924 

1925 

1026 

1027 

Average of 

4 Y^ 

Average of 
last $ years 



8, 

d. 

9. 

d. 

9, d. 

8, d. 

9, d. 

No Maaure 

6$ 0 

46 

0 

43 

0 

EitKl 

51 6 

46 0. 

N . . . . 

— 

45 

0 

42 

0 

47 0 


44 8 

KP. . . . 

68 0 

45 

0 

44 

0 

63 0 

52 6 

47 4 

ISTK . . . 

72 0 

45 

0 

41 

0 

50 0 


45 4 

3snp. . . • 


46* 

0 

41 

o 

48 0 

51 6 

44 8 

ISTPK . . . 

72 0 

45 

0 

41 

0 

51 6 

52 4 

45 10 
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This table shows that there has been little consistency in 
the barley values from year to year, and therefore nothing 
which can really be attributed to an effect of manuring upon 
quality. In 1926, for example, all the barleys manured with 
a mixture containing Sulphate of Ammonia were valued lower 
than the remainder; on the other hand they were all valued 
higher in 1924; in 1925 there were no differences, but in 1927 
the ‘‘ No Nitrogen ” barleys were the best. 

Provided that no greater quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia 
than 1 cwt, was used it was not generally recognised by the 
valuers of the barley, although from time to time it increased 
the percentage of nitrogen in the grains. This, too, was not 
invariable, for in both 1924 and 1926 there was little difference 
in the nitrogen contents of any of the barleys. Size of grain, 
however, was influenced by nitrogenous manuring and by the 
use of Potash. This is well illustrated by the figures given in 
Tables IV and V relating to the three years for which com¬ 
plete malting data are available. 

Tasle IV. 



1000 Com Wdf^fs 
Crams 

1 Per Cent, l^itxogen in 
the Crain 


1924 

j 

1925 

1926 

1924 

192& 

1926 

Grown without nitrogenous 
manuring. 

33-8 

33*2 

34*1 

1*311 

1*603 

1-486 

Grown with nitrogenous 
manuring , . . . . • 

33*6 


32*1 

1*324 

1-769 

1*482 

Manured without Phosphates . 

33*7 

32*8 

32*1 

1*324 

i-744 

i-4M 

Jk^ured with Phosphates . . 

33*8 

32*5 

32*8 

1*312 


1-472 

Manured without Potash . , 

32-8 

31*9 

32*2 

1*363 

1*814 1 

1*429 

Manured with Potash . . . 

34*1 

32*6 

32*8 

1*209 

1*623 

1*511 


The mineral manures, i.e, the Sulphate of Potash and the 
Superphosphate, together increased the size of grain over the 
iharee years. The average weight of the 1,000 grains from the 
KP plot was -5 grams higher &om these plots than from the 
No Manure. This tendency, however, has little practical signifi¬ 
cance and probably would not be detected by trusting solely to 
eye judgment. It is, however, worth noting that the increase 
in size was largdy due to the Potash and not to the Phosphates, 
There are indications too that Potash also lowered the nitrogen 
content of the- grain. Nitrogen increased it, but Phosphates 
again made little diffoi^nce to this determinatlont Tahing the 
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Table V. 



Value of the Barley per 
qr. of 448 lb. 

Value of the Malt per 
qr. of 336 lb. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Grown without nitrogenous 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8* 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

S. 

d. 

manuring. 

Grown with nitrogenous 

68 

0 

45 

0 

43 


95 

0 

65 

0 

57 

0 

Tn<i.nnTiTijar , . , , . , 

72 

0 

45 

0 

41 

3 

96 

0 

63 


55 

6 

Manured without Phosphates 

72 

0 

45 

0 

41 

6 

97 

0 

65 

0 

54 

0 

Manmed with Phosphates • 

71 

0 

45 

0 

42 

0 

96 

0 

63 

0 

57 

0 

Manured without Potash 

72 

0 

45 

0 

41 

6 

90 

0 

62 

6 

55 

6 

Manured with Potash 

71 

0 

45 

0 

i 

42 

0 

98 

Oj 

64 

0 

56 

0 


value of the malt as an indication of the real value of the barleys, 
the barley valuers were inclined to over-value the Phosphate 
barleys but to under-value those grown with Potash. Accord¬ 
ing to the values placed upon the malts. Potash tended to 
improve the quality. This is not very evident from the barley 
valuations. One is, however, forced to the conclusion that 
manuring as a factor causing improved quality is infinitesimal 
in comparison with the effects of weather and soil. That manures 
will vary in their action from season to season is well known, 
and sm^ modifications upon the grain which may be due to 
manuring and obvious in one year may be wholly masked and 
unrecognisable in the next. 

It has been stated that there was a tendency for the nitrogen 
content of the barley to be increased when Sulphate of Ammonia 
was used, and it has also been suggested that this was expected 
to influence quality. 

The average valuations of the barleys from the increasing 
Nitrogen trials, the yields of which have already been given in 
Table H, were:— 


Quantity of Sulphate of Axbmonia 
per acre 

without Extra Phosphate and Potash 

Plumage Archer 

1 

Spratt Archer 


d. 

s. d. 

0 (Control) 

46 0 

49 6 

1* 

42 6 

45 0 

3 

42 0 

44 0 
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The Tise of 3 owt. of Sidphate of Ammonia is quite beyond 
the realm of practice; nevertheless, the results are interesting 
in that they clearly indicate that excessive unbalanced nitro¬ 
genous manuring will ruin the barley. The effects of half this 
quantity were recognised by the valuers on both varieties. 

The balancing with the extra Phosphate and Potash on the 
high nitrogen plots produced varied effects. In 1926 the Plumage 
Archer nitrogen barleys were la. per quarter lower than those 
without Nitrogen; the Spratt Archer barleys in these years 
were aU valued the same. In 1927 the Phosphate and Potash 
on both varieties made the quality of the 1^ cwt. plot barleys 
higher than those from the No Manure and kept the produce 
of the 3 cwt. plots as good as the No Manure. 

In 1925 the barleys were analysed and malted. Some of the 
data are given below. 


Table VI. 




Without Extra Phosphate and Potash 


Weight of 










Quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia 

1000 grains 
in grams 

Per cent. 
Kltrogen 

Value of 
Barley 
per qr. 

Value of 
Malt per 
qr. 

Variety—^Plumage Axoher 



a. 

d. 

s, d. 

0 (Control) 

34-1 

1-637 

60 

0 

70 0 

li 

35*0 

1-645 

45 

0 

68 0 

3 

33-8 

1-917 

45 

0 

67 6 

Variety—Spratt Archer 

0 (Control) 

34>9 

1-489 

66 

0 

70 0 

li 

351 

1-647 

60 

0 

69 0 

3 

34-9 

1-783 

50 

0 

67 6 


Plenty of evidence is therefore given to prove that excessive 
nitrogenous manuring will increase the quantity of nitrogen in 
the grain and furthermore is likely to produce conditions in 
the soil which are so injurious to the quality of the barley that 
it becomes as obvious to the eye of the barley buyer as it is in 
the malt which is produced. Barleys manured with high 
quantities of nitrogenous manure, especially if there is insufficient 
Phosphate and Potash present, do not ripen satisfactorily and 
there are always signs of immaturity in the samples. This 
becomes more marked in years which favour longer growth. 
The high nitrogen barleys, especially the Plumage Archers, were 
thinner in the grains and there was more tail com. in 1927, 
when harvest was later than usual, the extra Phosphates and 
Potash oh the high nitrogen plots produced marked effects upon 
tih.e time of ripening and the uhiformily of the. barley samples. 
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In this year, if in no other, the mineral manures most certainly 
influenced the quality on the increasing nitrogen series irrespec¬ 
tive of the quantity used. The barleys ripened earlier and the 
samples were altogether more mature and were consequently 
valued much higher. 

The JkESfLLOAinois or the Results. 

Perhaps the only way the farmer will be prepared to accept 
the foregoing figures is when they are presented in a monetary 
form. It is not intended that the foUowing Table represents 
a computation of the degree of accuracy which is possible 
when strict cost accounts are prepared. In its compilation 
the finer points of economics have not been attempted. No 
charge, for instance, has been made for cartiag manure from 
the station; for applying it or for harvesting and threshing 
the increased product. On the other hand no manurial residues 
sxe credited. Table VII represents the kind of approximation 
which every farmer will m^e from time to time in the course 
of his fanning ix)utine. It is indeed sufficient for the present 
needs, for the financial differences are so large that greater 
accuracy would be unlikely to destroy the general application of 
the conclusions which have so far been made. There is no need 
to give the financial side of tite increasing nitrogen series, for 
it was shown that more than 1 cwt. of Sulphate of Ammonia is 
undesirable on account of the risk of the crop failing to stand. 


TjiBiiE Vn, The Differerice between the Gosi of Manwres and the 
Value of the Increased Crop, 


1 1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

1 1926 

1 

1927 

Average of 
6 years 

No Hanure 

i _ 








! s. d. 

8, d. 

8, d. 

8, 

d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

EP. . . . 

l-IO 11 

+ 46 2 

-10 

- 1 

4 

+ 23 7 

+11 1 

HE. . . . 

Ul6 2 

+ 38 8 

+ 69 

+ 2 

7 

+ 44 0 

+14 4 

NP . . . . 

-11 0 

+ 76 2 

+30 10 

+29 

2 

+ 96 6 

+43 11 

NPE . . . 

-16 8 

+104 6 

+12 1 

+ 4 

3 

+112 2 

+43 3 


The above Table is based upon the prices which were paid for 
the manures on rail and the values which were placed upon 
the crops, and shows when the increased value was greater than 
the cost of the manures (+), and when it was less ( — ). 

This financial interpretation still shows that Nitrogen and 
Phosphates in their appropriate forms were the important 
manures to buy and that Potash was of distinctly less value. 
The manurmg of any crop, however, should never be undertaken 
without some conifid^tlpn for Ihe crop which follo\>ra and the 
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ones which, have gone before. When this is remembered, the 
Sprowston results applying to comparable soils suggest the 
inclusion of Potash in the barley manure when the barley is 
after a crop of roots in the manuring of which Potash has not 
been used and the barley is undersown with a hay mixture. 

Whether barley responds to Potash or not it is almost certain 
that on medium and light soils the full value of this will be 
returned on the succeeding clover or rye grass mixture. Further¬ 
more, on such land a better wheat crop usually follows a more 
vigorous stand of clover and there are therefore two chances of 
getting back the money spent on Potash. Ihese chances are not 
outside ones as the following figures show. 


The Effect of Barl&y Manuring on the Succeeding Hay. 



yield. 

Owt. per acre 

Average of 
three years 

Per cent. Clover 
in the Hay by 
Weight 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

Ko Manure .... 

18 

21 

75 

38 

62-0 

N. 


16 

64 

I 

58*4 

KP. 

23 

31 

93 

1 49 

76-9 

KK . 

23 

28 

83 

45 

68-9 

NP . 

23 

20 

78 

40 

73-7 

NPK. 

25 

37 

90 

51 

64-0 

i 


When this striking effect upon the hay crop is taken into 
account there can be no doubt that the com^dete mixture has 
been justified. It does not follow, however, that this is capable 
of universal adoption, for on heavier soils the use of Potash would 
not be remunerative and would probably increase neither the 
barley nor the hay. On chalky soils the reverse is equally true. 
Even m the case of the light loams to which the Sprowston 
figures are more applicable it should be emphasised that the 
use of Potash for the barley is contingent upon its omission from 
the preceding root crop, which is only the same ^ saying once 
more that previous manuring should be taken into account 
when planning the manuring of this as of any crop. In any 
c^e where a Potash response fe anticipated it would not te 
necessary to use such a high quantity as owt. of Sulphate 
of Potash to the acre. 

In pla.T>T>iug the origiaal plot quantities certain precautiaDS 
connected with the malting had to be taken and, as already 
indicated, the mtourial plan was not expected to ^ow exactly 
how much of any manure to use. Successful advisory work 
has been based upon the results of these trials in Norfolk in 
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which half the quantity of Potash has been used. Neither is it 
necessary to use Sulphate of Potash, for Muriate of Potash or 
even Kainit are commonly used upon the best barley-growing 
farms in this county. 

Irrespeotive of the yield increases due to Superphosphate 
its inclusion is practicaUy justified by the earliness of ripening 
which was so evident in each year. The quality of the barley 
is largely influenced by the weather and the handling of the 
crop at harvest-time. The natural desire of the owner of the 
crop is to see it safely into the stack at the earliest possible 
moment. This is shared by the men in most districts, especially 
where the harvest wage system is operating. The two combined 
tend towards too early cutting, which is probably one of the 
commonest mistakes which barley growers make. This is all 
the more in evidence in late years and the appreciation of any 
means of hastening the harvest in these years is a real one. 
Phosphates in each of the years in question have given more 
uinform and earlier ripeixing. 

The failure of manures to improve the quality of the grain 
beyond a mere suggestion of such a possibility is disappointing, 
but not unexpected. Generally speaking, it is much easier to 
spoil the quality of agriculture produce by manuring than to 
improve it. As a means of explaining or in any way bridging 
part of the price gulf between good and indifferent barle 3 ^, 
artificial manures proved of no value. It is the cause of this 
great diSerenee and the means of combating it which is engaging 
the attention of all barley growers, and there is a peculiar but 
general belief that the scientist should be able to supply a manure 
which will ensure prime quality under all conditions. On 
the extern side of England where yield is largely controlled by 
tib.e weather, and good quality a distinct possibility under favour¬ 
able circumstances, it is essential to aim first at quality. A 
grower naturally hopes for a high yield, but he is forced to 
think first of quality for the growing of grinding barley in these 
counties is not accompanied by great commerci^ possibilities. 

It is clearly quite easy to cause higher and economically 
higher yields of barley by nitrogenous manuring; but in view of 
the direct influence of nitrogenous manuring upon the nitrogen 
content of the barley and the impairing of the standing capacity 
of barley stamulated by nitrogen, the grower of potential pale 
ale barley will probably be rather careful in permitting literal 
translation of the results of these trials into his farming. Not 
only is there a chance of the nitrogen in the manure being re¬ 
flected in the grain, but it is also possible that it may be 
recognised by the barley buyer. Moreover, it is only fair to 
the maltster that a barley with a high nitrogen content should 
be bought at a lower p3cice. The fact that in these tri^ the 
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Tise of 1 cwt. of Sulphate of Ammonia was not often detected 
and therefore these barleys were valued as high as the others, 
is no guarantee that under different conditions such would be 
the case. It is also open to conjecture whether the use of 1 cwt. 
of Sulphate of Ammonia would always produce a barley as low 
in nitrogen as in the Sprowston trials. The available nitrogen 
on land which has just grown a swede crop which has been carted 
off is very different from the available nitrogen content—^to take 
an extreme example—of a swede crop which has been late 
folded. It would be too great a hazard to use 1 cwt. of Sulphate 
of Ammonia in the latter case. The risk of the crop f ailing to 
stand would be too great. It might be different iE varieties 
existed which would not go down, but even in this case the same 
variety would need to poss^ some power of resisting the 
assimilation or the plentiful supply of nitrogen, otherwise its 
quality would be lower. 


Stjmmast. 

1. Examples of the three classes of artificial manures, viz., 
the nitrogenous, the phosphatic and potassic manures, have 
been used in various combinations on the barley crop after 
swedes carted off the land. The manures selected were Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potash. 

2. The greatest increase in yield was given by Sulphate of 
Ammonia. This was nearly equalled by the Superphosphate, 
but barley showed little response to Potash. On the succeeding 
seeds mixture Potash increased both the yield of hay aind the 
proportion of clover in the hay. 

3. The manures did little to improve the quality of the 
grain. Sulphate of Potash tended to decrease the percentage 
of nitrogen in it and to make a small improvement in the quality. 
Superphosphate hastened the ripening of the crop. Sifiphate 
of Ammonia when used alone, delayed maturity. 

4. Sulphate of Ammonia when used in greater quantity than 
1 cwt. per acre did impair the quality of the grain. When 
more than 1 cwt. to the acre was used the percentage of nitro¬ 
gen in the grain was increased and the barley and malt valua¬ 
tions became lower. There is a grave danger of the barley crop 
becoming laid when it is manured with more than 1 cwt. of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. Additional, Phosphates and Potash 
lessened this risk, but did not prove an absolutely efiScient safe¬ 
guard. 

5. In adverse seasons Hiosphates and Potash-r-probably due 
to the Phosphates more than the Potash—-gave an earlier and 
more uniformly ripening barley. In such seasons they tended 
to balance the ill-effects of excessive nitrogen. 
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6. Economically higher yields of barley have been obtained 
by using artificial manures. 

7. Advisory work in Norfolk has been based upon the trials. 
Dealing only mth barley following swedes which were not 
sheeped and manured with nothing but 3 cwt. of Superphosphate 
to the acre it has taken the following form. A complete mixture 
of artificials has been suggested, except when the preceding roots 
were manured with Potash or the land was heavy. Potash was 
then omitted from the barley mixture. Phosphates and Nitrogen 
have always been advocated. On account of cost the Potash 
manure has been Muriate of Potash and the quantity has varied 
from J to 1 cwt. per acre, depending upon the land, the higher 
quantity being used on the lightest land. The dressing of 
Sulphate of iunmonia has vari^ from f to 1 cwt. per acre, 
according to the condition of the land; the better the land the 
smaller the quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia. Three cwt. 
Superphosphate to the acre has been used. The mixture has 
been applied to the seed-bed. In making recommendations the 
following crops have been considered. When barley has been 
the second straw crop in succession a complete mixture combined 
according to the above quantities has given good results. 
The manuring of barley after sheep presents further problems. 

In conclusion, it is desired to thank the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England for its financial assistance in the trials ; the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station and the Institute of Brewing 
for their advice and assistance in the work ; Mr. S. T. Johnson, 
M,A.; Mr. H. Pail, B.Sc., and Mr. M. Harvey of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station for undertaking the greater part of the field 
work, and to Mr. Pail for the preparation of the data in its final 
form. That is has not been possible to include the whole of it 
is due to a limitation of the space in this Journal. 

F. Rayns, 

j^TorfoIk Agricultural Station, Director. 

Sppowston, 

Norwich. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE FEEDING OF 
BULLOCKS IN YARDS. 

Ob^OT OV TSB EzPKBIMBNi. 

The ^perimeat vMch is here desoiibed vrm carried oat on 
the Experimental Eaim of the hToifolk Agrioultoial Station duiisg 
the winters of 1924,1925 and 1926 with the aid of grwts from 
the Besean^ Committee of the Society, The farm is situated 
at Spcowston, three miles from. Norwich, and is therefore in 
the hearii of the N<^lk ba}][oeh;'teediD^ indostac^. 
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The fattening of bullocks for the production of winter beef 
has long been one of the foundations of farming policy wherever 
the Norfolk four-course rotation is followed. The art of manag¬ 
ing and feeding this kind of stock has attained a very high level, 
particularly in the County of Norfolk, and “prime Norfolks” 
hold a prominent position in the meat trade. The method of 
feeding has become standardised to a remarkable degree, and 
probably 90 per cent, of the fat bullocks sold off Norfolk farms 
have been fed on the same combination of foods. Satisfactory 
as the results undoubtedly are in respect of the quality of beef 
produced, the evidence provided by research in animal nutrition 
leaves little doubt that an equally good article may be turned 
out at appreciably less cost by the employment of a greater 
variety of feeding stuffs, and, further, that the greatest economy 
can be effected by adhering to the standards of food requirements 
which have been determined scientifically. 

The object has, therefore, been to test, under conditions 
typical of Norfolk bullock yards, ihe feeding standards laid down 
by the leading authorities on animal nutrition and to compare 
the results of such feeding with those obtained by the system 
generally practised in that county. 

It was decided to limit the investigation to a comparison 
between the typical linseed and cotton cake combination and a 
mixture of other concentrated feeding stuffs, the latter being so 
proportioned as to bring the ration of roots, hay and straw, 
which forms the basis of Norfolk feeding, into line with the 
feeding standards previously mentioned. Thus the only differ¬ 
ence in the feeding of the two yards has been in the amount 
and kind of cakes and meals. Although mention is made of 
the scientific aspect of the experiment the present publication 
deals only with the practical application of the findings. 

Since the production of large quantities of farmyard manure 
is essential to continuous ^able farming on, at all events, the 
lighter soils m the Eastern Counties, it has become customary, 
when the sale of fat bullocks is quite obviously unprofitable, to 
look to the increased value of the manure to repay the cost of 
the cake. The belief that the cost of high cake fee^g is returned 
in tile muck is still widely held. In order to complete the 
financial comparison between the two scales of feeding adopted 
in this trial, plots have been laid down with the manure from 
each yard and the produce weighed. A trial upon such lines 
appeared to promise results of the greateist immediate value to 
farmers engaged in the production of winter beef. 

In the 1923 issue of the Journal of the Society^ there appeared 
a full description of the steps by which our present knowledge 
of: the food xequiremmt of animals has been built up. It is 
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therefore thought to be tumecessary to discuss here the con¬ 
nection between the present trial and the scientific method of 
computing rations in accordance with the known requirements. 
Much of the importance of this knowledge to the farmer lies in 
the fact that few of the foods which can be grown in the climate 
of these islands contain a large proportion of protein and of the 
foods which can be purchased from abroad those rich in protein 
are almost always the most expensive. 

The effect of the early belief in the efi&cacy of protein as 
a source of fat was to encourage an excessive consumption of oil 
cakes, which were known to contain a high percentage of the 
substsmce. 

The protein requirements of adult cattle are now known. A 
ration which supplies the required amounts of protein and 
starch equivalent is said to be “ balanced ” as opposed to an 
“ unbalanced ” ration which contains too little or too much of 
either. If it can be shown that the large quantities of linseed 
and cotton cakes at present so extensively used can be replaced 
by smaller allowances of other and cheaper foods, when forming 
part of a balanced ration, some assistance will have been given 
to the producer of winter beef in his struggle to turn out an 
article at a cost which will leave a small profit. 


TABLE I. 

SXAimABD NUTBliaVJB RBQXnBEMBNTS OV BULLOCKS. 


JAvb 

Weight 

Starch 

Bqidvalent per day 

Total 
Bigestible 
Protein 
per day 
Lb. 

limit of Animal's 
appeUte per day 
Lb. Dry Matter 

Vgt Main- 
teuanceonly 
Lb. 

For production of 2 lb. 
Live Weight Increase 

Production 

only 

Lb. 

Total 

Lb. 

8 

5-5 

6-0 

10-5 

1*4 

20 

9 

6*0 

6-0 

12-0 

1-6 

22 

10 

6-5 

6-6 

13-0 

1*6 

24 

11 

7*0 

7-0 

14-0 

1*6 

25 

12 

7-4 

7-5 

14-9 

1*6 

26 

13 

7-8 

8-0 

15*8 

1*7 

28 

14 

8-1 

8-0 

16*1 

1*7 

30 


The above figures have been compiled from the most reliable 
information avalable. There is not absolute agreement amongst 
the leading authorities as to the precise quantities required, but 
the differences are so small that for practical purposes they may 
be ignored. The essential points to remember are, firstly, that 
the flesh of young animals contains a higher proportion of water 
than that of older ones, and that, as aniTnala get fatter, less water 
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enters into the composition of the added fat; consequently 
more and more starch equivalent is needed to produce one 
pound of live weight increase. Secondly, that after a live weight 
of above 800 Ib.^ has been reached very little further storage of 
protein takes place, and protein is then only required to replace 
wastage and to provide the material for the digestive fluids. 
The demand for protein therefore increases only to a small 
extent. 

Dbsobiption of the Trial. 

The general procedure has been the same in each year of the 
experiment, and the remarks which follow apply to all three 
years equally, except where reference is specifically made to one 
of them. 

Origin of BuUochs. 

Irish two-year-old stores have been used, since they constitute 
the vast majority of the cattle fattened in Norfolk. Through 
the kind offices of a very large buyer, Mr. Arthur Stimpson, 
good, level bunches of bulloc& were obtained. Upon arrival 
they were turned out to a pasture for a fortnight where they were 
gradually accustomed to turnips thrown to them on the grass, 
after which they were brought into the yards. 

Weighing and AUatment. 

The selection of the two sides of the experiment was made 
on the basis of live weight and conformation. It is obvious 
that a fair comparison could not be made unless the two yards 
were evenly matched with regard to lype of animal as well as 
actual live weight. Every animal was therefore paired against 
another as similar as possible in both these respects, so that, for 
example, a tall, leggy animal in one yard shoifld not be repre¬ 
sented on the other side by a low, thick-set one. Seventy-two 
animals have completed the trial, thirty-six on each ration. 
The group which was to receive the calculated ration was 
designated Lot I, and the other Lot 11. 

The general feeding arrangements were such as are common 
on Norfolk farms where winter beef is produced. Sliced roots 
were given in bins in the centre of the yards, concentrates were 
scattered on chaff in mangers under the cover^ portion, and 
straw was littered round for bedding and fodder every two days. 
In the first year hay was not used until the beginning of the 
third month, but in the second year a more ample supply was 
available on the farm and 6 lb. of hay per head was allowed. 
In the third year the allowance began at 5 lb, and was increased 
at the end of the first month to 8 lb. Both Lots received the 

^ Haeoker, Minnesota BuUetm, No. 193. 
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same q[uantity of roots, hay and straw, but the amount of con¬ 
centrates was adjusted in the case of Lot I to comply with cal¬ 
culated requirements, while Lot II was given a typical ration 
of linseed and cotton cakes. The daily allowance of roots worked 
out at 116 lb. per head, which was judged to be fairly repre¬ 
sentative of Norfolk practice. 

It was observed that every increase of cake was followed by 
a reduction in the amount of chaff consumed, in spite of the 
fact that the animals continued to pick over their fresh litter, 
^e rejected portion of the chaff consisted, as would be expected, 
almost entirely of the stiffest parts of the straw, the inference 
from which is that the practice of chaffing straw, particularly 
wheat straw, is unprofitable. By allowing the beasts a generous 
quantity of litter they are able to pick out all they require from 
the softer, leafy portions, which are considerably more nutritious 
than the ripened stems. 

The cakes and meals were bought at the prices shown in 
Table V, the prices being the lowest offered in Norwich Cornhall 
at the time of purchase. The daily allowances are set out in 
Table HI. 

The linseed and cotton cakes require no comment. The 
foods for Lot I were selected because they supplied starch 
equivalent or digestible proteia at the lowest cost per unit. 
The cost per unit is obtained by dividing the price per ton by 
the percentage figure. No allowance has been made for the 
values of manmM residues, since no significant differences in 
yield were obtained from the plots to which the manure from the 
two yards was applied {see Table 11). 


TABLE n. 

Hzoa Cakb ]UUnx7bb v. Low Caxe Manube. 
Yield of MangpJda (1925). [2-acre plots in duplicate.) 



Tons per acre 

KTew Century ; 

Giant Orange 

High Cake Manure 

Low Cake Manure 

26-0 

23-8 

24<76 

26-5 


Yield of Wheat (1926). [Single 2-acre plots.) 





Bushels per acre 




Squareheadis Master 

Cambridge Bro'wiok 

Cake Manure 





Low Cake Manure 

• 
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Although increases in crop yield have been obtained at other 
centres by the use of cake-fed manure as opposed to manure 
made without cake, the figures recorded above throw consider¬ 
able doubt on the wisdom of differentiating between the manurial 
values of cakes and meals fed in ordinary open yards, since the 
losses caused by fermentation and rain-washing fall most heavily 
on the soluble substances to which cake-fed dung should owe its 
greater fertilising value. Plots have been laid down at Sprowston 
with the manure from the third year’s trial to follow this point 
further. 

The mixtures of concentrates used in the first and third 
years are rather laxative, particularly in conjunction with treacle, 
but at the time of purchase these foods were the most economical 
for the purpose in view. When mangolds had taken the place 
of swedes the laxativeness of the feeding became more marked, 
to correct which gram, and later, Egyptian cotton cake were 
introduced, and in the third year rice meal was replaced by 
crushed barley. The use of these foods in the first year raised 
the digestible protein slightly above the standard requirements, 
but they were on the farm and possessed the necessary astringent 
properties. Furthermore, they were iu use for only a short 
period, and the daily ration of Lot 11 still contained about 
one pound per head more protein than the Low Cake ration (see 
Table IV). 

In order to show the relationship of the calculated ration, 
as fed under ordinary farm conditions, to scientific standards, 
the composition of the rations at intervals throughout the trial 
are given in Table IV together with the average live weights at 

TABLE IV. 

Avbbagb Livb WmoHTS and Composition op Total Rations in Tbbms 

07 Dav Mattsb (DM.), Stakgh Equzvalbnt (S.E.}, and Digestiblb 

Pbotein (D.P.), 

LOT I-LOW GAKE. LOT CAKE. 

1st Year. Isi Year. 


Avexa^e 
live Wtigjtit 

Comi>oBitioii of Satlon 

A 

Live 

verage 

Weight 

Composition of Bation 

1 

DJ£. 

S.E. 

D.P. 

DAf. 

S.B. 

D,P. 

ewt. on. lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt, ors. 

lb. 

lb. j 

lb. 

lb. 

8 

3 7 

2L8 

12 - 3d 

1-39 

8 

3 

6 

21-8 

11-86 

1-47 

0 

2 2d 

23^0 

12-84 

1-40 

9 

2 

20 

23-5 

13-02 

1-89 

10 

0 23 

24-2 

13-25 

1-40 

10 

0 

8 

23-6 

13-31 

2-08 

10 

2 17 

24-8 

13*33 

1-55 

10 

2 

5 

24-3 

13-50 

2*08 

11 

0 11 

25-1 

13-42 

1-55 

11 

0 

7 

25-0 

13-76 

i 2-36 

11 

2 8 

26-0 

14-35 

1-76 

11 

2 

22 

26-6 

15-25 

2-84 

11 

3 12 

26-d 

15-75 

1*96 

11 

3 

26 

26*6 

15-25 

2-84 
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TABLE IV— coniinued, 

2nd Tear. 2nd Tear, 


Average 

Live Weight 

Composition of SAtion 

Average 

Live Weight 

Composition of Eation 

D.M. 

S.E. 

I).P. 

D.M. 

S.E. 

n.p 

cwt. 

qrs. lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt. 

ora. lb. 

lb. 

Ih. 

lb. 

8 

2 24 

21-0 

11-51 

1-41 

8 

2 

17 

21-9 

11-67 

1-70 

9 

1 24 

23-2 

12-11 

1-50 

9 

1 

21 

23*7 

12-73 

2-12 

9 

3 10 

24-1 

12-86 

1-68 

9 

3 

13 

25-4 

13-89 

2-64 

10 

0 23 

25-0 

14-95 

1-65 

10 

1 

15 

27-1 

16-05 

2-96 

10 

1 26 

25*0 

14-95 

1-65 

10 

2 

14 

27-1 

15-05 

2-96 

10 

2 22 

26-0 

14-95 

1-65 

10 

3 

5 

27-1 

15-05 

2-96 

11 

0 13 

26-0 

! 14-95 

1-65 

11 

0 

10 

27*1 

15-06 

2-96 


Srd Tear, 




Brd Tear, 





Composition of Eation 



1 

Composition of Bation 

Average 




Averai 

re 




Live Weight 




Live 

iWdgbt 


1 




D,M. 

S.E. 

D.P. 




DM, 

S.E. 

i 

I ). P . 

cwt, ars. lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt. qrs. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

10 

1 4 

20-3 

11-54 

1-44 

10 

1 

3 

21-8 

11-84 

1-89 

10 

1 10 

24*7 

13-72 

1-79 

10 

1 

4 

25-5 

13-52 

2-46 

11 

0 11 

25-6 

14-44 

1-86 

10 

3 

21 

27-3 

14-68 

2-88 

11 

1 20 

29*7 

15-94 

1-80 

11 

1 

23 

31-0 

15-84 

2-94 

12 

0 8 

29-1 

15-87 

1-72 

11 

3 

20 

31-0 

16-84 

2-94 

12 

3 9 

29-1 

15-87 

1-72 

12 

3 

6 

31-0 

15-84 

i 

2-94 


the corresponding periods, in order that they may be compared 
with the standards given in Table I. The figures given under 
the heading D. M. (Dry Matter) represent only what the animals 
are known to have consumed. It is obviously impossible to 
measure the quantity of straw pick^ out of the litter, but in 
any case the nutritive balance of the rations would not be 
affected to any appreciable degree by a pound more or less of 
straw. 

The live weights given above were taken at monthly intervals, 
except the last one of each column which represents the average 
weight at the time of selling. IVom an examination of these 
and comparison with Table I, certain deductions may be 
made. 

Firstly, under the conditions of the open yard the standard 
requirement of starch equivalent has proved only just sufficient 
over the whole period of the trial to produce the two pounds live 
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weight increase per day, the average daily live weight gains in 
each of the three years being:— 



Lot I 

Lot n 

1st Year. 

2-19 lb. 

2*29 lb. 

Slid Year.. 

2-04 lb. 

2-08 lb. 

3rd Year. 

1-92 lb. 

1-92 lb. 


The great irregularity in rate of gain can only be attributed 
to variations in the quality of the coarse fodders and roots or to 
weather conditions. The fact that the fluctuations synchronise 
in both yards lends support to this view. Changes in weather 
may make the animals restless, and recent work at Cambridge, 
with pigs, suggests that a very considerable proportion of the 
production ration may be dissipated by muscular exertion in 
walking about the yard. It should be remembered that Kellner’s 
standards were determined by experiments upon animals confined 
separately. 

Secondly, the protein standard has always been high enough 
to meet the needs of the animals. There is no indioation of 
growth being retarded through shortage of protein, nor has any 
advantage been derived from the excess of protein in the ration 
of Lot n. 

At the beginning of the third year the starch equivalent of 
both rations was definitely below standard requirements, and 
the worst period of the whole trial in respect of growth was 
experienced until the feeding was improved. It is worth noticing 
that the ample protdn con^nt of Lot II ration at this time did 
not in any way compensate for the lack of starch equivalent, 
although the animals on this ration were actually receiving as 
much protein as the other Lot received at any period of fatten¬ 
ing* 
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FmANOIAL OOMPAKESONS. 

Cost of Concentraies. 

The total amounts and costs of purchased foods are shown in 
Table V below. 


TABLE V. 
LOT I—Low Gake. 





Amount Used (lb.) 




Price 





(3o8t 


Food 

per Ton 








let Tear 

2nd Year 

3rd Year 






(18 head) 

(11 head) 

(12 head) 




£ . 8 , 

d. 

’ 



£ 8 . 

d. 

Bice Meal . . . 

8 12 

6 

2,491 

— 

— 

9 12 

2 

»» >» • * • 

7 17 

6 

— 

2,630 1 

— 

9 6 

3 

»» »» • • • 

6 15 

0 

— 

_ 

3,696 

11 2 

9 

Palm Kernel Cake 

9 15 

0 

3,036 


13 3 

2 

Soya Bean Gake . 

13 12 

6 

2,368 

— 

— 

14 7 

4 

Treacle .... 

9 0 

0 

1,072 

— 

— 

. 4 5 

9 

Gram .... 

12 12 

6 

610 

_ 


3 8 11 

Egyptian Cotton 








Cake .... 

10 2 

6 

168 


— 

0 15 

0 

Ditto • . 

6 15 

0 

— 

— 

336 

1 0 

3 

Maize Meal . . 

Dec, Ground Kut 

10 10 

0 

— 

2,630 

— 

12 6 

2 

Cake .. .. 

13 2 

6 


1,118 

— 

6 10 

8 

Linseed Cake . 

13 10 

0 

— 

756 

— 

4 10 

11 

Maize Gluten Peed 

8 12 

6 

— 

— 

3,990 

15 7 

3 

Crushed barley 

7 10 

0 



3,010 

10 1 

7 

Total cost of Concentrates for 36 bullocks 

£116 18 

2 

Average per btillock: 

1st Year . . . . . 


749 



3 10 

2 

2nd Year • . . 




649 

— 

2 19 

5 

3rd Year , . . 

• e 

• 

■ 

. — 

919 

3 2 

8 

Average per bullock for three years =* 772 lb. of Concen- 

£3 4 

1 





trates costmg 
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LOT ■ U-^High Cake, 



Price 

Amount Used (lb.) 


Food 

per Ton 

1st Year 
(13 bead) 

2nd Year 
(11 head) 

3rd Year 
(12 head) 

Cost 

Linseed Cake . 

£ 8. 4, 

14 2 6 

6,958 



£ 8, a. 

45 8 0 

99 99 • • 

13 10 0 

— 

6,270 

— 

31 3 9 


12 0 0 

— 

— 

6,874 

36 16 6 

Eg 3 rptian Cotton 
C^e .... 

10 2 6 

6.186 

_ 


» 27 11 4 

Ditto . 

8 12 6 

— 

6,270 

— 

1 20 6 8 

Ditto . 

6 15 0 

— 


6,874 

20 14 3 

Total Cost of concentrates for 36 bullocks 

£182 0 6 

Average per bullock : 

1st Year . 

1,009 



6 12 3 

2nd Year . 

mem 

— 

968 

— 

4 13 9 

3rd Year . . . 

• • • 


i 

1.146 i 

4 16 11 

Average per bullock for tliree years = 1,038 lb. of Concen- 

£6 0 8 




trates costing 


The lower scale of feeding therefore effected a saving in 
cost of £2 25. Id. per head in lie first year, £1 145. 4d, per head 
in the second, and £1 135. Zd. per head in the third. Against 
these figures must be set the differences in the price at which 
the animals were sold. 

Sale of BuUocks. 

In the first and third years all the animals were sold at the 
anction market on Norwich TTm on successive Saturdays, equal 
numbers being drawn from the two yards on each occasion. 
In the second year four beasts from each Lot were bought by a 
leading Norwich butcher and the remainder sold on Norwich Hill. 

For the sake of brevity the prices realised by the individual 
animals are not shown here, but the average prices were:— 



Lot I 

(Low (Take) 

Lot II 
(High Cake) 

First year (open market). 

£ 8, 4 

£ 8, d. 

S3 13 0 

34 13 0 

Second year (open market). 

„ „ (i^e by dead weight) . . . 

29 0 9 

28 15 9 

32 6 5 

31.16 6 

Third year (open market). 

29 14 7 

29 17 11 

Average of 72 bullocks (36 in each Lot) . . 

31 6 6i 

31 12 3 
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It will be observed that whereas in the first year the bullocks 
fed on the Low Cake ration made £1 per head less in the market 
than their rivals, in the second year the order of prices was 
actually reversed, though the difference was so small—only 5s. 
per head—that no importance can be attached to it. The 
explanation, however, is worthy of notice. 

Reference to Table IV once more shows that the average 
live weights of the two yards at the time of sale was practically 
identical and the difference of £1 in the seUiog price in the first 
year could not possibly have been due to superior size. It was, 
in fact, due to the better “ bloom of Lot IL “ Bloom ” and 
“ handle ” are accepted by buyers as indications of the quality 
of the flesh, and possess, therefore, a monetary value. The 
ration of Lot I in the first year was defective in this particular 
that it did not impart to the coat of the bullocks the appearance 
looked for by the buyers. Linseed cake has the reputation of 
putting the desired finish on the coat, and it was, therefore, 
decided to include a small quantity of l^eed cake in the ration 
of Lot I during the last five or six weeks of feeding in the second 
year. 

Owing to the closing of Norwich Market, on account of foot 
and mouth disease, the sale of the bullocks was held up for two 
weeks, and linseed cake was fed to Lot I for a total period of 
fifty-eight days. At the time of sale there was no noticeable 
difference in the appearance of the two Lots, and the prices 
obtained in the ring confirmed this observation. It is obvio^y 
unnecessary to feed linseed cake during the whole period of 
fattening, and whenits price is above that of other foods having 
equal starch equivalent figures, the use of linseed cake should 
certainly be restricted to the last few weeks. 

An interesting feature of this question of bloom is the fact 
that at the time of selling the eight bullocks to the butcher there 
was still a marked difference in the appearance of the two Lots, 
the linseed cake not having been fed long enough to Lot I 
to correct the comparative lack of bbom in Ihehr coats. In spite 
of this tile butcher, who had the pick of both Lots, could see no 
superiority whatever in the carcasses of Lot II, a fact which 
lends support to the belief that bloom may be a less reliable 
indicator of quality of carcass than is commonly supposed. 

La tiie third year the appearance of the coats of the two Lots 
was equally good, in spite ol the fact that no linseed cake was 
given to Lot I. Whether or hot the satisfactory bloom was 
due to the use of Maize Gluten Feed is not clear, but at afi 
events the consumption of linseed cake by Lot IE produced 
no better bloom than was shown by the other yard of bullocks. 

It appears, therefore, that when the price rf linseed cake is 
high its use is not always justified even for the purpose of getting 
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bloom, since this may be obtained by the use of cheaper feeding 
materials. Further information is required concerning the 
specific effect of various foods in this respect. 

The figures for the first year do not, as a matter of fact, 
do the Low Cake feeding full justice. In order that fiuotuations 
of the market from week to week should not favour either Lot 
equal numbers were always drawn from the two yards at one 
time. As a result, when the first five beasts were sent to market 
from the High Cake Lot in the first year, some of those from the 
Low Cake Lot had to be sent away to balance the numbers, 
although it was obvious that they required another week or so 
to make them equal in finish. The only alternative would have 
been to hold back some of the High Cake bullocks which were 
fully ripe, but this would have added uimecessarily to the cost 
of the High Cake yard. Since the aim of the trial was to demon¬ 
strate the possibility of lower cake feeding, as opposed to the 
traditional high-cake, it was decided to allow the scales to be 
weighted against the Low Cake rather than the reverse, by 
sending the five bullocks from Lot I. The additional cost of 
keeping one of these buUocks for a further fortnight would 
have been approximately £1, made up as follows:— 


Cake and Meal ..... 

a. 

. 10 

d 

6 

Boots at 12^. per ton .... 

. 7 

0 

Hay at £3 per ton .... 

. 1 

0 

Labour. 

. 1 

6 

Total, setting straw against muck . 

. 20 

0 


There is little doubt that by keeping the whole of the Low 
Cake Lot until the day on which the last were sold, as would 
have been done under ordinary commercial conditions, the 
average price would have been raised by something like £2 per 
head, prices actually realised by '^e bullocks which were 
kept for the extra two weeks support this view. It is possible 
tha.t less concentrated food and a slightly extended period of 
fattening may be more profitable than a more expensive ration 
fed for a shorter period, but this is a point which requires further 
investigation. 


8aU bp Dead Weight, 

It remains to consider whether the departure from the 
accepted cake feeding of the past is likely to produce meat of a 
quality which would be less acceptable to the butchers and 
consumers of Engliah beef. The demand for Noifolk-'fed beef 
results from its known superiority of flavour and finish* Any 
change of feeding methods which might impair this reputation 
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must ultimately do injury to the industry and it is very neces¬ 
sary that the effect of feeding on the quality of the meat as 
weU as on the economy of growth be carefully watched. 

With this object in view arrangements were made to dispose 
of a certain number of bullocks from each Lot locally and obtain 
information on the carcasses. Four animals were picked from 
each yard by one of the leading butchers in Norwich at a price 
of 135. per stone (14 lb.) dead weight. They were weighed at 
the usual hour in the morning on the farm, fasted for thirty-six 
hours, and again weighed. The carcasses were examined in de¬ 
tail, and the opinion of the butcher obtained. He stated that 
it was impossible to discriminate between any of the carcasses 
on the ground of quality of the meat. The fat was equally 
firm and white and the marbling good, also the degree of fatness 
was very similar in all oases. 

The yield percentage, i.e. the proportion of carcass to fasted 
live weight, showed a difference of 9 per cent, to the advantage 
of the Low Cake animals, which suggests that they may have 
carried rather more fat than the others. In addition, the fact 
that the offal fat of the Low Cake animals accounted for a 
slightly higher percentage of the loss between fasted live weight 
and carcass weight than in the case of the High Cake Lot again 
points to a condition of greater fatness amongst the Low Mre 
beasts. 

The number of animals from which the above deductions have 
been drawn is too small to give any kind of finality to the argu¬ 
ments raised.^ The most that can be said is that the figure 
recorded suggest that the feeding of rations balanced in accord¬ 
ance with calculated requirements has led to a slightly greater 
deposition of fat than that which was obtained when excessive 
quantities of protein were included in the food. The question 
of any detrimental philological action of the surplus protein is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


Conduskm, 

In recommending farmers to adopt a lower, but balanced, 
ration of concentrated foods it is not, of course, intended to 
suggest that the foods used during this experiment possess any 
special virfcue, and many other suitable mixtures nmy be com- 
poundedy the selection being governed solely by the need of 
obtainiig ^e maximum retum with the minimum expense. 
This end can be attained by the iutelligent employment of 
available foodstuffs to mate up a ration that is hedthy and 
appetising, and which supplies the necessary digestible matter 

3- F. H. m Oatde and the Future oj Beef Production in Bngland, 

by K. J. J, Haokenzie^ p. 110. 
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at the lowest possible cost. The most reliable basis of com¬ 
parison is the cost of one nnit of Starch Equivalent; the amount 
of Digestible Protein required by fattening bullocks is relatively 
small, and in practice it will be found that the most economical 
ration is generally that which supplies Starch Equivalent most 
cheaply. 

It has been demonstrated that a saving of about thirty 
shillings per head can be efiEected in the cost of fattening bullocks 
in ya^ by the substitution of a balanced mixture of cheaper 
foods in phtce of an exclusive concentrate ration of linseed and 
cotton c^es. 

The result of the sale by dead weight suggests that this 
method of. disposal should be attempted in all cases where 
bidlocks carry sufficient flesh but lack the bloom which buyers 
consider to be essential in a prime animal. The live weight 
increases recorded in the flrst year prompt the belief that, had 
these bullocks been sold by dead weight, the returns from Lot I 
would have been even more favourable. In the second year, 
of the eight buUocks picked by the butcher, the four from the 
BGgh Cake yard showed an average live weight gain of 22 lb. 
more than the four from the Low Cake yard. In spite of this, 
the carcass weight of the Low Cake Lot was 12 lb. per head better 
than that of the High Cake Lot. It must be remembered that 
the animals were selected by one of the foremost butchers in 
Norwich and that he had the whole of the two yards from which 
to make his choice, provided only that he took equal numbers 
from each Lot. While inspecting the bullocks he remarked that, 
as salesmen, we had taken him to the wrong yard first—^the 
High Cake yard—since the beasts were so very much better 
than the second Lot he visited—^the Low Cake yard! He was, 
of course, pinning his faith on the appearance of the coats, which, 
in this instance at all events, proved to be entirely mideaduig 
as an indication of the value of the carcasses. 

Chaffing straw is not economical; if fed long, the leaf and 
softer parts are picked out while the less nul^tious stem is 
rejected. 

Care must be exercised when purchasing foodstuffs to avoid 
those which, by reason of their effect on the bowels, do not form 
a good supplement to the home-grown fodder on hand. 

Finally, a doubt is expressed as to the wisdom of making 
an allowance for residual manurial values of concentrated foods 
when comparing their prices with a view to buying. 

S, T. JOHKSOK. 

Norfolk A^cultural Station, 

11 Bridewell Alley, 

Norwick. 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— ^Legislation. 

Thebe have been very few Acts of Parliament passed in 1927 
which need be noted as affecting Agriculture directly or indirectly. 

The Forestry Act, 1927 (17 Geo. 5, c. 6), provides that for 
the purpose of assisting the Forestry Commissioners in promoting 
employment by increasing the acreage under timber, the number 
of Forestry Commissioners sha^ be increased from eight to ten. 
It also gives to the Commissioners power fco make and enforce 
by-laws with respect to any land vested in them or under their 
management or control, to which the public have or may be 
permitted to have access, for the preservation of any trees 
or timber on the land, and for prohibiting or regulating any 
act or thing tending to injury or disfigurement of the land or 
the amenities thereof, and for regulating the reasonable use of 
the land by the public for the purposes of exercise and recreation. 
Before any by-law made under the Act comes mto operation a 
draft must be laid before Parliament for not less than twenty-one 
days, and if either House presents an address to His Majesty, 
praying that it shall be annulled, no further proceedings will 
be taken thereon. There is a penalty not exceeding £6 provided 
for the infraction of any by-law made under the Act. 

The Finance Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. 6, c. 10), by Section 21 
enacts that Sub-section 2 of Section 150 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918 (which provides that in the cases to which that section 
applies income tax shall be payable in two equal instalments) 
shall cease to have effect so fair as it relates to tax chargeable 
under Schedule A other than any tax so chargeable in respect 
of income which is, or is to be treated as earned income. The 
result of this is that the owner of agricultural land this year 
and any subsequent year while the above enactment remains 
in force is liable to find and pay the whole of his Schedule A 
income tax on or before the 1st January, and, where the land is 
let and he does not arrange himself to pay the tax directly, the 
money must be found m the first instance in one lump sum by his 
tenant. 

The Auctions (Bidding A^ements) Act, 1927 (17 and 18 
Geo. 6, 0 . ,12), was passed with the object of preventing the 
objeotionabie practice of forming a ring amongst prospective 
bidders at an auction so as to keep the prices down, which was 
held not to be illegal in the case of Rawlmgs v. (^mrdl Trading 
Oo. ([1921]1 B:.B., 636; 90 L.J.K.B. 404). It provides that if 
any dealer agrees to give or gives or offers any gift or considera¬ 
tion to any other person as an induetoent or reward for abstain¬ 
ing or for having abstained from bidding at a sale by auction 
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either generally or for any particular lot, or if any person 
agrees to accept or accepts or attempts to obtain from any 
dealer any such gift or consideration, he shall be guilty of an 
offence under the act and liable to a fine not exceeding £100 
or to imprisonment for any period not exceeding six months. 
The expression “ dealer ” in this act is defined to mean a person 
who in the normal course of his business, attends sales by auction 
for the purpose of purchasing goods with a view to reselling 
them.” Any sale at an auction with respect to which any such 
agreement has been made or effected and which has been the 
subject of a prosecution and conviction may be treated by the 
vendor as a sale induced by fraud and therefore voidable. A 
copy of the Act must be exhibited at a sale by auction. 

The Diseases of Animals Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. 5, c. 13), 
by Section 1 extends Section 10 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894 (which contains general provisions for making declarations 
and cancellations thereof as to infected places and areas), to places 
and areas infected vdth cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease, as it applies v^th respect to places and 
areas infected with other diseases. This Section is to come into 
force on such day not more than twelve months after the passing 
of the Act as may be fixed by Order in Council. Section 10 of 
the Act of 1894 (fid not originally apply to cattle plague, pleuro¬ 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease, and places infected with 
these diseases were dealt vsdth in Sections 6,6,8,9, and 11 of that 
Act. Section 2 makes the power of the Mixfister of Agriculture 
and Pisheri^ under the former Act to order the slaughter of 
any animal having been in the same shed, stable, herd or flock 
or in contact with an animal affected with cattle plague dis¬ 
cretionary and only necessary if he is satisfied that the. sEiughter 
of the animal is necessary for preventing the spreading of cattle 
plague. Under Section 3 the Minister may order the immediate 
slaughter of imported animals liable to be slaughtered. Section 5 
increases the maximum penalties for breaches of the provisions 
of the principal Act. 

It is not necessary here to do more than mention the Poor 
Law Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. 5, c. 14), which consolidates the 
existing enactments relating to the Relief of the Poor in England 
and Wales, and the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
(17 and 18 Geo. 5, c. 22), which was passed, declare and amend 
the law relating to trade disputes and trade unions and in par¬ 
ticular to make certain strikes and lock-outs illegal. • 

. The Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. 
5, c. 32), was passed to amend the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts, 1877 and 1907, which enable orders to be made for prevent¬ 
ing tihe spreading of destructive insects. It provides by Section 
1 that an order made by the Minister of Agriculture and Ksherxes 
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may enable any inspector authorised by the Minister to remove 
or destroy or cause to be removed or destroyed any crop infected 
with an insect which has been introduced into Great Britain 
specified in the order, being a destructive insect within the 
meaning of the principal Act (which originally included the 
Colorado beetle only, but was extended by the Act of 1907 to 
‘‘any insect, fungus, or other pest destructive to agricultural 
or horticultural crops or to trees or bushes ”), or any crop to 
or by means of which the insect is likely to spread gener¬ 
ally to take such steps as he may deem expedient in connection 
with any crop for preventing the spreading of any such destruc¬ 
tive insect, and to enter on any lands for any of the purposes 
aforesaid or for any examination or inquiry authorised by the 
order or any other purpose of the order, and the order may 
impose as a maximum penalty for a second or subsequent offence 
against the order a fine of £50. The Minister is authorised to pay 
compensation in respect of any crop removed or destroyed by 
or under the instructions of an inspector authorised by him. 
The expression “ insect is to include, in addition to the things 
before mentioned, bacteria and other vegetable or animal 
organisms, and, any agent causative of a transmissible crop 
disease ” and the expression “ crop ” is to include “ seed, 
plant, or any part thereof.” 

The Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. 6, c. 
36), which provides for the payment of compensation for 
improvements and goodwill on the termination of tenancies of 
business premises, to that extent resembles the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts which have provided for Compensation for 
improvements in the case of agricultural tenancies, but it 
expressly excludes from Part 1, which deals with improvements 
and goodwill, agricultural holdings within the meaning of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, Part n of the Act contains 
general amendments of the law of Landlord and Tenant. Section 
18 deals with covenants to repair and enacts that damages for 
breach of a covenant to keep or put premises in repair during 
the currency of a lease, or to leave or put premises in repair 
at the temination of a lease, whether such covenant is express^ 
or implied or is general or specihc shall in no case exceed the 
amount (if any) by which the value of the reversion in the 
premises is diminished owing to the breach of such covenant or 
agreement, and in particular no damage diall be recovered (as 
it could have been under the previously existing law) for a 
breach of any such covenant or agreement to leave or put premfees 
in repair at the termination of a lease, if it is shown that the 
premises, in w^hatever state of repair they might be, will at 
or shortly after the. teocmination of the tenancy have been or be 
pulled down? or such structural alterations made Uierein as would 
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render valueless the repairs covered by the covenant or agree¬ 
ment, This section does not exclude and therefore extencS, so 
far as applicable, to leases and tenancies of agricultural land. 
The section also provides for the better protection of the lessee 
against forfeiture for breach of repairing covenants by requiring 
that the notice necessary in such case must be shown to have 
been known to the lessee or under lessee, and that a reasonable 
time has elapsed to enable the repairs to be done. Section 19, 
which contains provisions as to covenants to assign, does not 
apply to agricultural holdings. 

n. —^Decisions of the Cottets. 

1. Labour. In Be Prior (43 Times L.E., 784) the question 
that arose was as to the meaning of employment in “ agriculture 
and “ horticulture,” which is excepted from the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. Mr. Justice Roche 
ruled that persons are employed in agriculture ” and “ horti¬ 
culture ” when employed upon any operations done about the 
production, preparation or transfer of the products of farm, 
or garden, or orchard in the best saleable condition to a first 
buyer or to a salesman or agent, if one be employed, or to a 
distinct business under one proprietorship. But H the industrial 
status and occupation of the employed persons are such that, 
though they are working about or m connection with a farm, 
garden or orchard, they may properly be said to be essentially 
pursuing their own special occupation, they are not employed 
in agriculture or horticulture within the meaning of this rule. 
The cases in respect of which this ruling was given were those 
of sixpersons employed in one case as aforeman and in the other 
cases as regular or seasonal workers in preparing the produce of 
nurserymen and market gardeners for transport (e.g. by trimming 
and bunching cut flowers, grading fruit and packing). The 
answer to the question whether these persons were employed 
in agriculture within the meaning of the Act, and so exempted 
&om unemployment insurance, was in each case in the negative. 

As usu^ there have been a large number of reported cases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but Stariden v. Smith 
([1927] W.c. and Ms. Reports 381) is the only case relating to 
agricultural labour. There a farm labourer was injured on the 
highway while carting turf to his own cottage for his own use. 
His employers had allowed him to cut the turf and lent him a 
horse and cart for the purpose of getting it home. It was held 
that the permission to cut the tmf and the loan of the horse 
and cart were evidence of goodwill on the part of the employer, 
but did not make him legally liable for the accident, or make 
that accident one arising out of or in the course of the workman’s 
employment. 
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2. Landlord and Tenant. In Marsdon v. Edward Heyes Lim, 
([1927] 2 K.B., 1.96; L. 410) it was laid down that a tenant 

from year to year is under an implied and contimiing obligation 
to nse the demised property in a tenant-like manner and to 
deliver up possession thereof to the landlord in the same condi¬ 
tion as demised, reasonable wear and tear excepted. An 
alteration of the character of the premises by the tenant is 
volxmtary waste and a breach of the obligation, for which he is 
liable to the landlord in an action for damages for injury to the 
reversion. That case was in respect of a tenancy of a dwelling- 
house and shop, but a similar obligation, viz. to cultivate in a 
good and husbandlike manner according to the custom of the 
country, and to keep the buildings wind and watertight has 
been held to be implied in the case of an agricultural tenancy. 
See Wedd v. Porter ([1916] 2 K.B., 91; 86 L.J.K.B., 1298). 

In Horlick v. Scully ([1927] 2 Oh. 150; 96 L.J. Oh. 429) 
the extent of the obligation imposed by a covenant on the part 
of the lessee of a mansion house and grounds, together with the 
fishingrights, to keep all the pleasure grounds in good and proper 
order and condition was considered. The pleasure grounds 
included ornamental lakes which had become silted up with 
mud, whereby the amenities of the lakes and the trout fishing 
were injuriously affected. The landlord claimed a declaration 
that the tenant was liable to keep the lakes in good order and 
condition. The tenant contended that the removal of the mud 
was a structural repair to be executed by the landlord. It was 
held that the cleansing of the lakes was not a structural repair 
and that the tenant was liable to remove so much of the mud as 
would leave e, depth of 2 ft. 6 in. from the surface of the mud to 
the surface of the water, which there was evidence was neoes-' 
sary and sufficient to keep the fishing in good order. 

In Nance v, Naylor (44 Times L.R., 11) the rentof certain pre¬ 
mises were in arrear and the landlord obtamedjudgment for posses¬ 
sion on the ground of forfeiture for non-payment of rent against the 
tenant for possession. Subsequently before possession was given 
the tenant signed a document which provided that if the landlord 
would withhold the writ of possession, he (the tenant) would pay 
the rent and give up possession of the property at the end of 
the quarter. The tenant then applied for relief against forfeiture 
which may be given by the Court under the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1926, upon payment of rent and 
costs. It was held that the document which the tenant had 
signed was not inconsistent with his right to relief against for¬ 
feiture under the Act, which accordingly might be granted. 

In a Scottish case of WaUers v. Hunt ([1927] S.C., 310) a lease 
of buildings and ground had been grants for two years for the 
purpose ctf growing bulbs for sale. It was held that this was 
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, not a market garden ” within the meaning of the A^cultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, and that therefore the provision in the Act 
requiring a twelve months’ notice to quit ^d not apply. The 
Lord President gave a useful definition of “ market gardening ” 
saying that it was “a trade or business which produces the 
class of goods characteristic of a greengrocer’s shop, and which 
in ordinary course reaches that shop in an early morning market 
wheresuohgoods are disposed of wholesale. There is no doubt that 
this class of goods includes small fruit, and it may be, flowers. 
But this does not warrant the extension of ‘ market garden ’ so 
as to include the highly specialised industry in which the defender 
was engaged.” 

In another Scottish case of Hendry v. Walker ([1927] Sc.L.T., 
333), compensation for disturbance was claimed by a tenant, but 
it was resisted by the landlord on several grounds (1) that the 
tenant had continued in occupation after service of the notice 
to quit and such occupation being unlawful he was not a “ tenant 
quitting the holding ” ; (2) that the tenant did not quit the hold¬ 
ing in consequence of the notice to quit,” but in consequence 
of a decree of the Court; (3) that the tenant had failed to give 
the proper statutory notice in writing of his intention to claim 
compensation; and (4) that the tenant had failed to intimate 
particulars of his claim within the period required by the Act. 
It was held that the last two contentions should be determined 
in the arbitration, but that the first two questions with regard 
to the quitting the holding could be dealt with by the Court, 

Bichards v. Pryse ([1927], 2 K.B., 76; 96 L.J.K,B., 743), 
was an important case in the Court of Appeal. On July 10, 
1924, P., ^e owner of a farm in the occupation of tenants, 
agreed to sell it to a purcha^r for £3,000, the purchase money 
to be paid on October 27, 1924, time being of the essence of 
the contract, and all rents and periodical outgoings were to be 
“ apportioned up to the completion ” and added to or deducted 
from the purchase money as the case might require. On Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1924, a written notice by P., confirmed by the pur¬ 
chaser, was given to l^e tenants requiring them to quit the 
farm on September 29, 1925, The purchase, however, was not 
in fact completed until October 6, 1925, that is to say, a week 
after quitti^ by the tenants. The tenants claimed com¬ 
pensation for disturbance from P,, who resisted, the claim on 
the ground that he was not in equity entitied to the rents and 
profits of the farm a^r the origin^ date for completion (although 
the legal owership remained in him) and therefore he did not 
come within the definition of “landlord” under Section 57, 
Sub-section 1, of the A^cultuxal Holdings Act, 1923, as “ any 
person for the time being entitled to the rents and profits of 
any land.” On the other side it was argued on behalf of the 
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tenants that the legal ownership of the land was until comple¬ 
tion of the purchase in P. and that he being legally entitled to 
receive the rents and profits ais legal owner was the “ landlord ” 
whether or not he was also entitled to the rents and profits in 
equity. The Court, without deciding the point as to legal apart 
from equitable ownership, held that “ completion ” in the sale 
contract meant actual completion and not merely the date fixed 
for completion and that consequently the purchaser was neither 
legally nor equitably entitled to the rents and profits of the 
farm on September 29,1925, and that P. was the person entitled 
to the rents and profits thereof on that date within the meaning 
of Section 57, Sub-section 1, of the Statute, and therefore that 
he and not the purchaser was hable to pay the compensation 
to the tenants. Lord Justice Bankes, however, said that his 
remarks in Bradshaw v. Bird ([1920], 3 K.B., 144; 90 L.J.K.B., 
221) to the effect that the purchaser in that case might be the 
landlord when notice of intention to claim compensation was 
given, by reason of the fact that he was then in equity though 
not in law entitled to the rents and profits, was not to be taken 
as an authority that a purchaser under a contract filing a date 
for completion is, after that date and before completion of the 
purchase, during which time he is usually in equfiy entitled to 
the rents and profits, alandlordwithinthemeaningof thestatute. 
So the question is still left open whether or not the definition 
means legally or equitably entitled to the rents and profits. 

In Buguid v. Muirhead ([1926], S.C., 1078) it was held in 
Scotland that parties to a lease of agricultural land cannot 
contract out of the statutory provisions with regard to notice 
of termination of the tenancy. 

S. Stock arid Crops ,—^In QlanviUe v. SvMou Go. (44 Times 
L.B., 98) the plaintiff passed a short distance in front of a horse 
in a stationary one-horse van which the caiman had left un¬ 
attended temporarily. As he was passing, the horse, which was 
muzded, stretched out its head and made for the plaintiff^s head 
thereby injuring his face. He sued for damages. The jury at 
the trial found that the owner of the hor^ Imew, or ought to 
have known, that it was dangerous to other horses. There was 
evidenee on this subject, but there was no evidence to support 
a findin g tiiat the horse was dangerous to mankind or that 
horses which bit other horses would bite mankind. As in the 
case of a domestic animal the owner is not generally liable for 
damage caused by it without proof of scienter or knowledge of 
a mischievous propesasity to do such damage, it was held in this 
case that the owners were not liable for the damage caused to 
the plaintffE, for the fact ihat the owner of a horse knows that 
it is accustomed to bite other horses is not sufficient to estab¬ 
lish his liSibaity for its biting a human being. 
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4. Bates and Taxes ,—^In Be Ellwood, River Dee Drainage 
Board v. Hooson ([1927], 1 Ch., 455 ; 96 L.J.Ch., 170), the occu¬ 
pier of land had become bankrupt and the question arose whether 
the priority given in the distribution of the property of a bank¬ 
rupt by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, Section 33, Sub-section 1 (a) 
to parochial or other local rates ” applied to and included a 
local drainage rate raised by a Drainage Board under the Land 
Drainage Act, 1918. It was held that such a drainage rate was 
entitled to the priority given to parochial and other local rates 
although it was not a parochial rate. 

La Swayne v. Howells ([1927], 1 K.B., 385; 96 L. J.K.B., 148), 
it was held that a person having a right of fehing under a mere 
licence by verbal agreement is not rateable in respect thereof, 
as there has been no legal severance of the right from the occu¬ 
pation of the land so as to bring the case within Section 3 of 
the Bating Act, 1874, which provides for the rating of rights 
of sporting and fishing when severed from the occupation of 
the land. A legal severance of such a right can, it seems, be 
only created by deed. 

Huxham v. Johnson (136 L.T., 410; 11 Tax Cases, 266) was 
a case as to the liabiUiy of an occupier of land to be assessed 
to income tax tender Schedule B of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 
The respondent was occupier of a farm which was charged to 
tax under Schedule B on which he kept a number of cows for 
milking. The soil was of such a poor quality that he had to 
espend considerable sums yearly on feeding stuffs. The produce 
grown on the land represented only about 30 per cent, of the 
food required for the cows. The respondent sold his milk in 
small quantities to regular customers in the district and only 
purchased milk for re-sale when his own supply was insufificient 
for his customers’ ordinary requirements. He sold his cows 
when they became dry. He was assessed for £250 profits under 
Rule 4 of Case III of Schedule D as a “ seller of milk,” whose 
lands were insujfficient for the keep of the cattle brought on to 
the lands. The General Commissioners held that the respondent 
was a dairy farmer and not a “ milk retailer ” within the rule 
and therefore should only be charged under Schedule B. On 
appeal it was held that he was a seller of milk within the meaning 
of the rule and the Commissioners must determine whether the 
annual value for the purpose of Schedule B afforded a just esti¬ 
mate of the profits, and if not charge such further sum as together 
with the charge under Schedule B woidd make up the f u5 sum 
on which the seller ought to be charged under Schedide D. 

In the Scottish case of Marshall v. Tweed/y ([1927], S.C., 243) 
a farmer and horse-breeder kept stallions for breeding purposes 
on his own farm and also earned fees by hiring them to other 
people’s mares. He kept a reserve of stallions to replace any 
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which might become incapacitated. AU his stallions, of which 
only a small proportion earned fees, formed part of one nndivided 
stud. He was assessed to income tax on his general farming 
business under Schedule B and on the profits of his fee-earning 
stallions under Schedule D. The Commissioners for fiying the 
amount of profits under Schedule D determined to regard a 
certain number of stallions as exclusively eamiug fees and to 
allow the deduction of the cost of their full upkeep and atten¬ 
dance and to provide for replacements by allowing a similar 
deduction in respect of other stallions in the stud to the extent 
of one-third of the number of travellmg stallions. The farmer 
contended that the stallion-owning business should be treated 
as entirely separate from the farming business and that the 
whole of the expenses and losses connected with the stallions 
should be set against the revenue derived from them. It was 
held that there was nothing illegal in the determination of the 
Commissioners and it could not be disturbed. 

In Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society (44 Times L.H., 59) the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, 
which was founded in 1837 mainly for the purpose of promoting 
and holding an annual agricultural show and had also amongst 
its objects the improvement of live stock and poultry and of 
machinery and appliances used in agriculture and agricultural 
education and scientific research, was held by the special Com¬ 
missioners to be a charity ” in the legal sense, as being for a 
purpose beneficial to the community, and therefore exempt from 
income tax on its investments. The Court of Appeal held that 
the question whether or not the Society came within the exemp¬ 
tion given to charities was largdy a question of fact for the 
Special Commissioners and therefore their decision on this point 
must be affirmed. 

5. MisceUaneom ,—^In Machie v. Western District OommiUee 
of Dumbartonshire County Council (25 L.G.E., 449; 91 J.P., 168) 
an elm tree growing on private ground and situate a few feet 
back from a pubKo highway fell across the road and struck a 
char-&.-banc, killing some ^ the passengers and injuring the 
appellant. The respondents were the highway authority whose 
duty it was to have the trees abuttmg in the highway inspected 
to see that they were in a safe condition and who it was alleged 
had rendered the tree in question dangerous by recent widening 
operations. It was held by the House of Lords that if there 
we?:e, .as alleged by the appellant, a intent danger—namely 
that the tree as it stood was in such a condition that it might 
fall at any moment, and probably would fall very soon, the 
respondents would be liable either for the neghgehce which did 
not disclose the obvious danger or for the negligence which did 
hot in fact deal with that obvious danger after it had been dis: 
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closed. There was therefore a relevant canse of action shown 
which should be sent for trial on the facts proved. 

Manchester Corporation v. Audenshaw Urban Council (44 
Times L.R., 88) was a case in which a question as to the liability 
for maintenance of a pubUo road arose. The road had been 
constructed in the area of the defendants by the plaintiff Cor¬ 
poration under a private Act of 1875 which enacted that the 
road should be constructed accordmg to a certain specification 
and that it should thereafter be maintained at the plaintiff’s 
expense. The road was completed by the plaintiff in 1878 as 
a water-bound macadamized road in accordance with the statu¬ 
tory requirements and was duly so maintained by them for 
many years. Ultimately it deteriorated owing to the passage 
^ong it of heavy and fast motor traffic which supplanted the 
slow-moving traffic of the seventies and the position was such 
that unless resort was had to tar-spraying or some similar modem 
expedient the existing traffic would rapidly destroy the road. 
It was held that the plaintiffe were only liable to mamtain the 
road in the condition in which it was completed in 1878, and 
they were not liable for the cost of providing for aU modem 
means of locomotion by reconstmcting the fabric of the road 
so as to be entirely different in formation from the road which 
was the subject-matter of the obligation imposed by the Act.- 

In Salishury and Fordingbridge Drainage District Board v. 
Southern Tanning Go, ([1927], 2 K.B., 566; 96 L.J.K.B., 1074) 
the plamtffb were a drainage board constituted by the Salisbury 
and Fordingbridge Drainage Order of 1923 under the Land Drain¬ 
age Acts^ 1861 and 1918. The defendants were owners and 
occupiers of a water-mill on the Bdver Avon. The plaintife 
alleged that the defendants had unlavffuUy raised the height of 
a mill-dam on the river. They called on the defendants to 
remove or puU down the enhancement, and as the defendants 
did not do so the plaintiffs entered upon the defendants’ land 
and themselves removed the enhancement. The defendants 
restored it. The plaintiffs alleged that the enhancement held 
back the water in the river and would cause it to percolate 
through the banks thereof and to flood the adjacent water 
meadows and claimed a mandatory iujunction upon the defen¬ 
dants to remove and p^ down the enhancement of the weir. 
It was held that a Draiaage Board constituted under the above- 
mentioned Acts has no light forcibly to remove or lower a mill 
dam in a river without the consent of the owner or without 
having previously takdi proceedings before justices or by arbi¬ 
tration as provided by Sections 16 to 20 of the Land Drainage 
Act, 1861, and obtained a decision in such proceedings authoris¬ 
ing the removal or interference with the mifl-dam, which had 
not been obtained in the present case. It was also held that 
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such a Drainage Board has no proprietary interest which would 
support an injunction to restrain an obstruction to the river by 
a mill-dam and has no right to sue in respect thereof apart from 
any right of property except when they have niade an order 
in respect of the execution of any work under Section 33 of the 
Act. The plaintiffs therefore failed in their action. 

Aubrey J. Spbncbb. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1927. 

(The Society is again indebted to the Ministiy of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for its ki ndn ess in supplying for inclusion in the Journal, the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fxiller information than can be given in the space available here, the 
Depajrtment’s own admirable series of Keports on Agricultural Statistics 
should, of course, be consulted.—En.) 

Acbeage. 

Table I gives particulars of the acreage under the principal 
crops and of the numbers of live-stock. 

The total area returned on June 4, 1927, as under crops and 
permanent grass on agricultural holdings above one acre in 
extent in England and Wales was 26,590,000 acres, or 86,000 
acres (0*3 per cent.) less than in the preceding year. As com¬ 
pared with the pre-War position the latest ar^ is IJ million 
acres below the average of the three years 1912-14—a reduction 
of 5*7 per cent. As, however, the area returned under the 
classification of ** rough grazings ” was hioreased by 62,000 acsres, 
the net reduction in the total area of land occupied for agricul¬ 
tural purposes was only 25,000 acres. 

The reduction in 1927 was accounted for entirely by the 
land under crops which, at 10,310,000 acres, occupied 238,000 
acres (2 per cent.) less than in 1926. During the year more 
land was laid down to grass, the total of 15,280,000 acres show¬ 
ing an increase over the previous twelve months of 152,000 acres. 
The proportion of arable land to the total area under oultivation, 
which under the stimulus of the Eood Production Campaign had 
risen to 46 per cent, in 1918, has now fallen to 40 per cent., 
which, however, does not indicate any serious change when com¬ 
pared with the position immediatdy before the War, when the 
proportion was 41 per cent. 

Turning to the changes in individual crops, the 1,636,000 
acres returned as under Wheat in 1927 wa^i 44,000 acres, or 
2*8 per cent, more than in 1926, and was the largest area sown 
since 1922. Cbmpared with the average of the three pre-War 
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years, the 1927 area represents a shrinkage of 8*6 per cent. 
The highest point reached during the past forty years was the 
2,657,000 acres of 1918, when war production was at its zenith. 

FoUowihg a fall of 168,000 acres in the area under Barley 
in 1926, a further heavy decline of 99,000 acres (or 8‘5 per 
cent.) was recorded last year, thus creating a new low record 
of 1,049,000 acres. The latest area is over half-a-million less 
than that of 1918, and roughly one-third smaller than in 1914. 
Almost every county shared in the reduction, notably Essex 
(where the barley acreage was reduced by 19 per cent.) and 
Suffolk (reduced by 12 per cent.), although some increases 
occurred in the south-west. 

The greatest change in the acreage of any crop occurred in 
the case of Oats, the 1,751,000 acres returned in 1927 being no 
less than 113,000 acres (6*4 per cent.) below the preceding year’s 
level—^which was the smaUest returned since 1882. A com¬ 
parison with the pre-War position shows that the area under 
oats in 1927 was 247,000 acres, or 12 per cent, lower than the 
average of 1912-14. The shrinkage was general, but was least 
pronounced in the Eastern Counties. 

The total area allocated to the three principal cereal crops 
in 1927 was 4,436,000 acres, as against 4,604,000 acres in 1926, 
a decrease of 168,000 acres or nearly 4 per cent. The area 
under cereals during the three years immediately prior to the 
War was on average about 5,290,000 acres, or 20 per cent, more 
than in the twelve months under review. At the height of 
the Food Production Campaign in 1918 the three crops together 
occupied over 6| million acres. 

Mixed Gem was sown on 109,200 acres as against 114,400 
acres in 1926, while the 36,000 acres under Bye represented a 
decrease of 12,000 acres or a little over 25 per cent. 

Of the pulse crops, Beaus lost most of the ground regained 
in 1926, the latest area of 201,700 acres being only 10,900 acres 
in excess of the record low level of 1925, and practically 100,000 
acres less than in 1914. Between June 1926 and June 1927 the 
crop declined by 12,700 acres, of which over 12,000 acres were 
in beans harvested as com. 

Although Fern harvested as corn gained 4,400 acres to 
77,100 acres, those picked or cut green declined by 4,800 acres 
to 41,600 acres, leaving the crop in the aggregate at 118,700 
acres, which is the lowest recorded, with the exception of 1916. 

Taking the two pulse crops together, the area devoted to 
them in 1927 was 320,400 acres, a reduction of 13,000 acres on 
the previous year and 137,400 acres below the average of 1912-14. 

At 514,000 acres, Potatoes occupied 14,500 acres (3 per cent.) 
more in 1927 than in 1926, and for the &st time since 1922 
the area exceeded the half-million mark. Following the sub- 
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stantial drop from 1922 to 1924 (108,900 acres), the crop has 
since regained rather more than 60,000 acres, and its acreage 
is now 13 per cent, greater than the average of the three pre- 
War years. 

A further drop of 51,000 acres (6-7 per cent.) in the area 
under Turnips and Swed^ brought this crop at 716,300 acres 
to the lowest level ever reached. For many years past fairly 
consistent reductions have been recorded and the latest acreage 
is considerably less than half what it was towards the latter 
part of the last century. 

The area under Mangolds in 1927 (305,600 acres) was the lowest 
returned for over fifty years, and was 32,900 acres less than in 
1926. Since 1922 decreases have been gradual and regular. 
The latest figure compares with about 400,000 acres in 1912-14. 

The agreed policy on the part of certain groups of growers to 
restrict the acreage under Hops is reflected in the 1927 returns. 
The 23,030 acres recorded was 2,670 acres (10 per cent.) less 
than in 1926 and 3,230 acres (12 per cent.) below the 1925 level. 
The latest figures represent a drop of 11,692 acres (33 per 
cent.) on the 1912-14 average. Of the 1927 total, Kent con¬ 
tributed 14,290 acres (62 per cent.), Hereford 3,600 acres (16 
per cent.), Sussex 2,150 acres (9 per cent.) and Worcester 1,770 
acres (8 per cent.). 

Clover and Botation drosses cut for Hay were returned at 
1,586,000 acres, an increase of 8,000 acres (0-5 per cent.) over 
the preceding year, while the area grazed fell by 50,000 acres 
(6*0 per cent.) to 875,000 acres, resulting in a drop of 41,000 
acres to 2,461,000 acres for the total area cropped. Although 
this total is the smallest since 1922, it is within 7,000 acres of 
the pre-War average. The proportion of the permanent pasture 
mown failed to maintam the 1925-26 increase, the 4,317,000 
acres mown in 1927 being 41,000 acres less than in the previous 
year. 

A further substantial extension of the area under Sugm Beet 
occurred in 1927, the 222,600 acres recorded being 96,800 acres 
(77 per cent.) more than in 1926. The rapid progress made by 
this comparatively new crop is readily appreciated by a com¬ 
parison with the acreage sown in the three previous years, viz, 
22j400 acres in 1924, 54,700 acres in 1925 and 125,800 acres in 
1926. Of the 1927 toW, approximately 61,000 acres (23 per 
cent.) were in Norfolk, 36,000 acres (16 per cent.) in Suffolk, 
and 32,000 acres (14 per cent.) in Lincolnshire. The extent to 
which sugar beet is now being grown in these particular coun¬ 
ties expressed as a percentage of the total area under crops in 
the county is 6*9, 6*6 and 3*3 respectively, as against 4-3, 4-5 
and 1-7 in 1926. 

The minor crops were sown on reduced acreages in most 
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instances in the year nnder re'view. Vetches and Tares declined 
by 16,300 acres (16*9 per cent.) to 80,700 acres; Mustard at 
37,900 acres was 7,600 acres (16-7 per cent.) lower ; while Lucerne 
lost 2,800 acres (6‘0 per cent.). The area under Brussels Sprouts 
fell from 26,600 acres to 23,700 acres, Gauliflowers from 13,300 
acres to 11,800 acres, and Onions from 1,900 acres to 1,700 acres. 
Carrots and Celery, however, showed small increases. 

The slight shrijakage in the acreage under small fruit was 
more than balanced by a 3*4 per cent, extension in the area 
under orchards, bringing the aggregate of Fruit up to 318,000 
acres, or roughly 8,000 acres more than in 1926. 

LIVE-STOC3K. 

Following a reduction of 36,600 in the total number of 
Horses on farms in 1926, a further decline of 61,600 (4*6 per 
cent.) took place in 1927, the latest figure standing at 1,077,200. 
Unbroken horses accounted for 19,000 (36 per cent.) of the 
decrease, but it should be noted that the decrease in foals alone 
was only 800, which seems to indicate that the sharp falling-off 
in breeding so noticeable during the past few years has been 
stemmed. The number of horses in use for agricultural pur¬ 
poses were fewer in 1927 than in 1926 in practically every county, 
resulting in the aggregate dropping by 14,400 to 746,200. The 
return to the mines of pit ponies accommodated on farms during 
the coal dispute is refiected in the latest statistics of ** other ” 
horses; in this category a decline of 18,000 (9 per cent.) is 
recorded, bringing the level in 1927 down to 183,900, The 
corresponding figures for 1926, the most recent comparable year, 
were 172,600. 

The Caide herds of the country were stiH further augmented 
in 1927 by 21,900, and the total of 6,276,000 created a new 
high recoM. As compared with the average of 1912-14, the 
most recent figures are close on half-a-million (or 8 per cent.) 
higher, and 321,000 greater than the average of the preceding 

years. It is interesting to observe that the increases in the 
number of cattle in 1927 were practically confined to the ITorth 
of England and to Wales, which were the parts of the country 
where in the previous year the only decreases had occurred. 
Cows and heifers in milk rose from 2,066,000 to 2,096,000, or 
by 1-6 per cent,, wMle the additional 12,5<K) cows in calf repre¬ 
sented an increase of 4-2 per cent. -Calving heifers, however, 
were reduced by 2,600 to 387,100. There were 31,300 fewer 
“ other ” cattle under one year. 

Sheep numbered 17,072j(]00 in 1927—the largest total for 
ten years:—as against 16,869,000 twelve months earlier—an in¬ 
crease of 213,600 or 1*3 per cent., but the flocks were more than 
360,000 below the 1912-14 average. Breeding ewes contribute 
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a 3 per cent. (207,300) increase and the number of lambs rose 
by 1 per cent, to 7,289,500. Other sheep above one year old 
declined by 75,000 (3 per cent.) to 2,625,000, the bulk of the 
counties recording decreases. It is interesting to note that tak¬ 
ing sheep as a whole, increases were, as in the case of cattle, 
confined to the North of England and to Wales, in most other 
parts of the country the floclS being numerically weaker in 1927 
than in 1926. 

A substantial revival in pig-keeping took place in 1927, the 
numbers of Pigs being returned at 2,692,000 as compared with 
2,200,000 (491,600 or 22 per cent, less) in the preceding year. 
The diminution by nearly 450,000 between 1925 and 1926 has, 
therefore, been more than made good and the latest figures are 
the highest recorded since 1904, with the exception of 1924, 
when .the numbers were roughly half-a-million greater. The 
1927 total was 332,200 (14 per cent.) in excess of the average 
of 1912-14. The numbers of breeding sows advanced sharply, 
increasmg by 92,100 to 393,000 (or by 31 per cent.), as against 
a 21 per cent, addition to the other classes of pigs. 

Pbodtjotion- of Crops. 


Particulars of the production and the yield per acre of the 
principal crops are given in Table II.^ 

At 17*4 cwt. per acre, the yield of Wheat m 1927 was about 
1 cwt. in excess of that in 1926, and slightly higher than the 
average of the preceding ten years. ThS good yield, coupled 
with an increase of 44,000 acres in the area sown, resulted in 
the total output rising from 1,304,000 tons in 1926 to l,423j00Q 
tons in 1927, i.e. an increase of 119,000 tons (9 per cent.). The 
latest figure is only about 1*6 per cent, below the average of 
1922-26, but still some 200,000 tons (13 per cent.) lower than 
that recorded in 1914. 

Barley yielded particularly well at 16*4 cwt. per acre as 
compared with 16-0 cwt, in 1926 and an average of 14*8 cwt. 
over the previous ten years. The decline of 100,000 acres in 
the area sown, however, is reflected m the total production, 
which fell by 54,000 tons (6 per pent.) to 862,000 tons, thus 
establishing a new low record for this crop. The output in 1914 
was 322,000 tons (27 per cent.) greater than in 1927. The 
production of barley has been subject to considerable variation 
for some time past; after a decline from 1,184,000 tons in 1914 
to 866,000 tons in 1916, the figtire rose to 1,205,000 tons in 
1920, fell back to 966,000 tons two years later and again recovered 
to a little over a million tons in 1925. 


^ Although the table includes particulars for Scotland, exigencies of 
make it necessary for this review to be confined to England and 
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The exceptionally heavy yield of Oate in 1926 brought about 
increased production in spite of a reduced acreage. ^ 1927, 
however, the further decline in acreage was accompanied by a 
sKght falling-off in the yield which was nevertheless good (15-3 
cwt. per acre as against 16*0 cwt. in the previous year), which 
compares well with the average of 13*7 cwt. over the decade 
1917-26 and 13*9 in 1914. At 1,344,000 tons, the out-turn was 
lower on the twelve months by 146,000tons (about 10 percent.), 
but was 4 per cent, greater than the average of the three years 
immediatdy prior to the War. 

Taking the three main cereal crops together the aggregate 
production in 1927 was 3,629,000 tons, as compared with 
3,710,000 tons in 1926, a reduction of 81,000 tons, or 2 per cent., 
and was 600,000 tons (14 per cent.) less than the average of 
1912-14. 

1927 was a good year for Beans, the yield advancing from 
15-7 cwt. per acre to 17*2 cwt. as compared with a ten-year 
average of 154 cwt. and a 17-6 cwt. yield in 1914. Although 
the area sown was practically 12,000 acres lower than in 1926, 
the output rose from 158,000 tons to 163,000 tons or by 3 per 
cent. 

Peas, on the other hand, did not do so well, the yield being 
only 13-2 cwt. per acre as compared with 14*6 cwt. in 1926, 
and 0*6 cwt. under average. The increase of 4,000 acres in the 
area sown under this crop was, therefore, negatived, the output 
being 51,000 tons, or 2,500 tons less than in the previous 
year. 

The yield of Potatoes at 5*9 tons per acre represented an 
increase of 04 tons over 1926, but was 0*2 tons less than the 
ten-year average. On a larger acreage, the total production was 
3,055,000 tons, as against 2,763,000 tons in 1926, an increase 
of 292,000 tons, or 10 per cent. In 1912-14 the total output 
on a yield of about 5-8 tons per acre was 2,700,000 tons, or 
13 per cent, below the latest figure. Of the more important 
potato-growing counties, under-average yields were recorded in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, the Isle of Ely and the Lindsey division 
of Lincolnshire, while in the Holland division and in Essex 
above-average yields were obtained. 

Turnips and yielded 12*1 tons to the acre, as compared 
with 14*3 tons in 1926, the most recent figure being slightly 
below the ten-year and pre-War averages. With a drop in 
acreage, production declined by 2,350,000 tons to 8,630,000 tons 
and with the exception of 1921, when the figure was 6,608,000 
tons, this total is the lowest recorded in post-War years. 

Mangolds also were a light crop, yielding 17*9 tons per acre 
as agai^t 21*0 tons in the preceding twelve months, a ten-year 
average of 19*3 tons and pre-War average of 18*2 tons. PtOr 
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duction fell from 7,120,000 tons to 5,448,000 tons, or "by 1,672,000 
tons (23 per cent.) and was the smallest since 1896. 

The unusually protracted spell of wet weather last year left 
little doubt that the hay harvest would be a poor one. Much 
of the crop in some parts of the country was never even carted 
away. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the area 
under Seeds Hay yielded oidy 26*6 cwt. to the acre, a reduction 
of rather more than 3 cwt. over the previous year and 1*6 cwt. 
less than the ten-year average. Except in North Wales, every 
division of the country had under-average crops. The totd 
output at 2,108,000 tons was 244,000 tons (10 per cent.) lower 
than in 1926. The yield of Meadow Hay was returned at 19*3 cwt. 
per acre as compared with 21*9 cwt. in 1926. The average yield 
during the decgide 1917-26 came out at 20*8 cwt. On an area 
reduced by 41,000 acres production fell by 614,000 tons (13 per 
cent.) to 4,157,000 tons. The aggregate crop from both kinds 
of hay was 6,265,000 tons—or 558,000 tons less than in 1926— 
as compared with an annual average of 6,880,000 tons over the 
previous decade and an output of 7,265,000 tons in 1914. 

As will be seen from Table IH, the yield of Hops in 1927 
was on the whole about 2 cwt. per acre below that of 1926 and 
I cwt. under the ten-year average. Every area shared in the 
decline, which was the least pronounc^ in Herefordshire. 
Hampshire experienced the poorest yield at 9*4 cwt. per acre, 
while a drop of over 3 cwt. per acre was recorded in Md-Kent. 
IVoduction fell all round, resulting in an aggregate output of 
255,500 cwt, (of which Kent contributed 64 per cent.) as against 
332,000 cwt. in 1926, i.e. a decline of 76,500 cwt,, or 23 per 
cent. During the three years immediately prior to the War, 
an average of 379,000 cwt. of hops were produced, or over 30 
per cent, more than in the twelve months under review. 

Peioes. 

The index numbers prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries indicate that over 1927 as a whole prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce in England and Wales averaged 44 per cent, 
above the level of the pre-War years 1911-13, as compared with 
51 per cent, in 1926, 59 per cent, in 1925, 61 per cent, in 1924 
and 57 per cent, in 1923. The lowest post-War point yet reached 
was in the month of November, when the index figure fell to 
37 per cent, above the base years as against 48 per cent, twelve 
months earlier. The year end^ with a slight recovery due in 
part to the higher price realised at CSbiistmas Sales. In general, 
barley, potatoes, hay, hops and wool made more money, but 
most other commodities were cheaper, live-stock especially being 
affected. 

Tables IV and V give the average prices of British Com 
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during each week of 1927 and the annual averages for the past 
ten years. Taking the twelve months as a whole, WJieat realised 
lls, 6d. per cwt., or nearly l5. per owt. less than in 1926, repre¬ 
senting a 62 per cent, increase over 1911-13 as against 64 per 
cent, in 1926 and 60 per cent, in 1926. The highest prices dur¬ 
ing the year were fetched by the 1926 crop during the period 
May—August. At the close of the year quotations declined to 
98. lOd. per cwt., the figure for the corresponding period of 1926 
being ll^, lid., or 17 per cent, greater. At the beginning of 
1927, Barley made the same price as in the corresponding week 
of the preceding year, viz. 105. lOd. per cwt., but became dearer 
instead of cheaper during the following two months, falling back 
again in April. The highest point reached was the 145. dd. per 
owt. for the week ended October 16, as compared with a top 
price of 135. lOd. per cwt. in 1926. At no time during the twelve 
months did the weekly average price fail to reach more than 
105. 6d. per cwt., whereas in 1926 less than 105. was recorded 
for twenty-six consecutive weeks. The average annual price 
came out at ll5. 9d. per owt., or l5. Sd. per owt. (14 per cent.) 
more than in the previous year, and 48 per cent, above the base 
level as against 31 per cent, in 1926, 48 per cent, in 1925, 66 per 
cent, in 1924 and 19 per cent, in 1923. Oats sold at little more 
than 85. per cwt. during the first four months of the year.under 
review, but rose somewhat rapidly to IO 5 . and fuHy maintained 
that level until toward the end of August, when the marketing 
of the new crop caused quotations to decline. At the end of 
December, however, prices were round about I 5 . higher than at 
the close of 1926. Over the year as a whole, oats averaged 
95. Id. per cwt. (equivalent to a 28 per cent, increase over 
1911-13), as compared with 9s. in 1926, 95. 9d. in 1924 and 
1926, and 95, 7d. in 1923. 

Eiices for Bat Cattle slumped considerably last year, aver¬ 
aging only 27 per cent, above pre-War, as compared with 41 
per cent, in 1926. It is interesting to recall that over the period 
1923-6 quotations had been almost stationary at from 61-63 per 
cent, above the pre-War base years. Table VI shows the monthly 
average prices of fat and Tnilking stock in 1927, and Table VII 
sets out the ten-year averages for the various classes. 

The top live weight quotations for Shorthorns were the 
635, 4d. and 465. per c'v^. respectively for first and second quality 
animals ruling in June, whidi were about 6s. per live owt. below 
the highest level reached in 1926. Over the twelve months the 
dead weight averages for this ckss came out at II5, Id. and 95. lid; 
per stone (14 lb.) respectively, as coinpared with 125. 7d, and 
II5, 2d. in the previous year. Piices for best Herefords averaged 
II5. id. per stone, after having remained stationary at 135 . 3d. 
for the previous three years, while secondary descriptions sold 



at 10a. 5(Z. The opening prices for Devons at 54a. 25. and 
49a. 35. per live cwt. for first and second qualities were 3a. 45. 
and 95. less than in the corresponding month of 1926, but by 
the end of the year the reductions amounted to 6a. 75, and 
2a. 65. The annual figures of 11a. 75. and 10a. 105. per stone 
dead weight represented decreases of 2a. 65. (18 per cent.) and 
la. 35. (10 per cent.) respectively over 1926. Fat cows made 
more money in January than in any other month, the lowest 
values being those recorded in November (33a. 45. per live cwt. 
for first quality and 26a. 45. for second). 

Prices for Milking Gows did not decline to so great an extent 
as those for Fat Stock, the annual averages being about 9 per 
cent, lower on the year for best quality beasts and 6 per cent, 
lower for secondary sorts. In the case of Shorthorns, quota¬ 
tions ruled highest in December when £30 17a. and £24 14a. 
per head were obtained. With Calvers, however, first quality 
sold better in January than at any other time, while second 
quality beasts reached their peak in November. Milking stock 
have more or less consistently fallen in price since 1920, the latest 
figures averaging from 60-63 per cent, less than in that year, 
and being little more than half what they were a decade ago. 

Prices for Veal Calves in 1927 showed a further slight reduc¬ 
tion of J5. per lb., the averages for first and second qualities 
coming out at 135, and 115. per lb. respectively. 

Quotations for Fat Sheep were relatively well maintained, 
being on average 60 per cent, above pre-War as compared with 
67 per cent, in 1926; values generally were lower by about 
^5. per lb. estimated dressed carcass weight. Taking the year 
as a whole, first and second quality Downs sold at an averse 
of 13|5. and lljd. respectively per lb., with Grossbreds making 
J5. per lb. less money, and Longwools realising from 10|5. to 
125. Values were lower than in 1926 at the commencement of 
the year by from to 15. per lb., but at the close the two sets 
of prices came nearer together, Longwools in particular selling 
in December at the same prices as those record^ twelve months 
earlier. As in 1926, Apifl was the peak ” month. 

The fall in prices was even more pronounced hi the case of 
Fat Pigs than with cattle, A genem decline was noticeable 
towards the end of 1926, which became more accentuated during 
the following year, resulting in quotations for baconers and 
porkers falling in December to 20 per cent, and 33 per cent, 
respectively above the base period, as compared with 63 per 
cent, and 72 per cent, in the corresponding month of 1926. 
Over 1927 as a whole, baconers averaged 44 per cent, above 
pre-War and porkers 66 per cent,, representing reductions on 
the year of 36 and 29 points respectively. Tunung to actual 
prices, best bacon pigs redis^ a top figure of 12s. 65* per stoim 
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dead weight in March as against the 14s. Id. of January, 1926 ; 
by the end of the year the diflEerence between the relative quo¬ 
tations was as much as 3s. per stone. Best porkers opened at 
14s. 4d. per stone, or lOd. per stone below the price ruling in 
the corresponding month of the previous year and closed at 
11s. 5d, per stone, as compared with 14s. 4d. in 1926. 

Eeferrmg briefly to other farm produce it may be of interest 
to note that milk prices in 1927, although about 60 per cent, 
in excess of those ruling in 1911-13, were 10 points below the 
previous year’s level, while butter and cheese fell from 60 per 
cent, and 67 per cent, respectively above pre-War to 43 and 
46 per cent. Eggs made approximately Id, per dozen less money 
and poultry was considerably cheaper on the year. 


Impobts. 

Table VIII gives the quantities and declared values of 
Imports of the principal agricultural commodities into Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in 1926 and 1927. Although for 
purposes of comparison with pre-War trade the annual average 
imports during 1911-13 are shown in the Table, those figures 
relate to imports into the United Kingdom as a whole and thus 
include direct imports to what is now the Irish Eree State. It 
must also be borne in mind that the imports into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1926 and 1927 include supplies from 
the Irish Eree State and consequently comparison of the figures 
for these years with those for 1911-13 are apt to be misleading 
in the case of certain commodities, e,g, pork, butter and eggs. 

Orain and Meed, 

The total imports of Whecd in 1927 were much greater than 
in the preceding year, rising from 4,813,000 tons to 6,622,000 
tons, i,e, an increase of 709,000 tons (16 per cent.), but were 
some 360,000 tons lower than the heavy imports in 1924. 
Although Canada sent 176,000 tons less, shipments from the 
Argentine and Australia increased by over 60 per cent. The 
dedared values rose less in proportion, the £68,069,000 repre¬ 
senting an addition of 8 per cent, over 1926. The average value 
per ton came out at £12 as compared with £13 in 1916 and £14 
in 1925. 

Flour also was brought to this coxmtry in rather greater bulk 
last year than in 1926, the respective totals being 548,000 tons 
and 533,000 tons. The outstanding feature of the returns was 
the sharp increase of 24,000 tons (or 37 per cent.) in arrivals 
from Australia ; the United States also sent a little more, but 
Canada’s contribution and that from most other sources deej^ed. 
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Table I.—Acreage under Crops and Grass ; and Number 
of Live Stock on the 4dh June^ 1927, and 4tth June, 1926, 
in England and Wales. 



‘Rnglfl.Tnl 

(excluding Monmouth) 

(including Afozunouth) 


1927 1926 

1927 1 

1926 

Total Area (excluding water) .... 

Acres 

82,036,087 

Acres 

5,098,878 

Total Acreage under Crops and Grass ^ 

22,812,256 

22,896,444 

2,778,074 

2.779,667 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass for Hay. 

„ ,> not for Hay .... 

Bough Gmzings. 

9,654,805 

3,705,786 

9,452,165 

3,494,521 

9,873,320 

3,749,923 

9,273,201 

3,437,395 

655,782 

611,561 

1,510,731 

1,631,430 

674,605 

608,432 

1,496,630 

1,626,031 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats.. . . . . 

Mixed Com. 

Bye. 

Beans. 

Peas.. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips and Swedes. 

Mangold. 

Sugar Beet.. 

Cabbage for fodder, Hohl-rabi and Bape . 

Vetches or Tares. 

Lucerne . . . ,. 

Hops.. 

SmaU Fruit*. 

Orchards. 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Bota- 

tiou, for Hay. 

Glover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Bota* 
tion, not for Hay 

Other Crops ......... 

Bare Fallow. 

1,610,208 

1,003,256 

1,577,270 

90,154 

35,767 

200,801 

118,307 

490,697 

673,090 

294,681 

222,314 

116,597 

80,302 

43,411 

23,004 

68,336 

243,431 

1,406,856 

767,388 

202,138 

419,277 

1,565,753 
1,099,856 
1,682,388 
96,268 
47,723 
213,881 
118,661 
476,281 
721,890 
327,310 
125,626 
124,737 1 
96,509 
46,781 ! 
25,599 
68,704 
235,524 

1,396,418 

811,577 

211,379 

413,386 

25,777 

45,670 

173,876 

19,082 

185 

862 

445 

23,250 

43,224 

10,953 

252 

12,367 

423 

152 

*^818 

5,274 

179,317 

107.831 

2,580 

4,166 

26,459 

48,306 

181,520 

18,135 

219 

950 

563 

23,179 

45,109 

11,190 

188 

11,187 

536 

194 

819 

5,165 

181,371 

112,871 

2,580 

4,278 

Horses used for Agriculture * . . • . 

Stallions being used for service .... 

unbroken l' 

Other Horses on Agricultural Holdings. . 1 
Total 07 Houses .... 

Cows and Heifers in Milk ..... 

Cows in Calf but not in Milk. 

Heifers in Calf. 

Bulls being used for service. 

(Two years and above . . 

Other Cattle^! One year and under two. . 

(. Under one year .... 

Total oe Cattle . . , . 

Kwes kept for Breeding ...... 

Bams and Bam Lambs to be used lor service 
rt+w «K«iw./One year and above . . . 

®“®^\Under one year , . . . 

TOTAL OE S^E . . . . 

Sows Irept for Breeding . . . . . . 

Boars being used for service ..... 
Other Pigs... . 

■ Total of Pros. 

No. 

663,729 

2,276 

85,482 

31,141 

158.969 

No. 

677,062 

2,433 

100,461 

81,693 

174,607 

No. 

82,479 

898 

18,229 

9,073 

24,045 

No. 
83,536 
842 
21,456 
9,317' 
27,499 

941,597 

986,146 

135,624 

142,650 

1,820,501 

274,667 

351,672 

76,614 

889,496 

1,039,815 

993,788 

1,797,091 

262,480 

855,366 

76,637 

879,819 

1,031,837 

1,033,273 

275,886 

32,402 

85,585 

11,891 

81,974 

186,683 

204,376 

H 

5,446,443 

5,436,508 

828,797 

816,582 

5,076,437 

142,629 

2,033,782 

6,587,796 

4,985,551 

186,995 

2,103,684 

5,545,312 

1,885,705 

53,722 

591,500 

1,700,704 

1,819,285 

53,300 

596,760 

1,667,848 

12,840,644 

12,721,492 

1 4,231,631 

4,137,193 

^,740 

24,106 

2,074,407 

272,695 

20,098 

1.721,060 

37.194 

1*418 

198,649 

28,147 

1,224 

156,793 

2,4^,253 

2,013,848 

1 237,261 

j 186A64 


^ Kot Bough - 

* Induaiug Small Bmt in OnAiaxds, whl(ih in 1927 totalled S2,925 acres in England and 
222 acres in Wales. *]iicluidii« Hues kept for breeding. 
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Table II.—Total Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
(a) in 1927 and 1926, toith the Average 


Crops 

i 

Total Produce j 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 
1917-1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

WHBAT 

♦England. . . 
tWalra . . . 

Scotland . . . 

Tons 

1,404.000 

19,000 

65,000 

Tons 

1,284,000 

20,000 

56,000 

Acres 

1,610,152 

1 25,777 

66,577 

Acres 

1,665.748 

26.459 

63.777 

Cwt. 

17-4 

14*9 

19-6 

Cwt, 

1 16*4 

1 15*4 ^ 
20*8 

Cwt. 

17*3 

14*9 

21*4 

Great Britain . 

1,488,000 

1,360,000 

c 1,702,506 

1,645,984 

17-5 



b 

♦England . . 
tWwes . . . 

Scotland . . 

832,000 

80,000 

94,000 

882,000 

34,000 

109,000 

1.003,216 

46,670 

117,869 

1,099,341 

48,306 

122,297 

16*6 

13-3 

16*1 

16*1 

13*9 

17*9 

14*9 

13*1 

17*5 

Great Britain . 

956,000 


c 1.166,255 

c 1,269,944 

16-4 

16*1 

16*1 

OATS. 

♦En^and . . 

fWales . . , 

Scotland . . 

■|fe]g7{^3 

1,376,000 

114,000 

750,000 

1,576,814 

173,823 

897,370 

1,682,005 

181,447 

940,073 

15-6 

12-7 

13>8 

16*4 

12*6 

15*9 

14-0 

11*0 

14*7 

Great Britain . 




e 2,803,525 

14*8 

16*0 

14*0 

BSABS 

♦En^nd . . 
tWales . . . 

Scotland . . 

162,700 

500 

3,000 

157,700 

500 

2,900 

189,247 

617 

3,674 

200,992 

711 

8,290 

17-2 

15-4 

16*9 

15*7 

15*0 

17*7 

16*4 

15-2 

18*8 

Great BEtTiON . 



d 193,438 

d 204,993 

17-2 

15*7 

15*5 

>EAS. 

♦England • • 
fWales , . . 
Scotland . . 

50,500 

100 

13 

53,100 

100 

19 

76,683 

132 

85 

72,6811 
168! 
41 

13*2 

10*9 

7*3 

1 

13*8 

10*9 

10*4 

Great Britain . 

50,613 

53,219 

d 76,860 

d 72,740 

13*0 

U>6 

13*8 


* ^dudlng Uonmoudi. f Tiwiiidfag T\fft«TnftTit.h 

(a) The partieulaxs for Scotland baye been famished hy the Board of A^colture for 
Scotland. 

(h) Tuftfartfag Bere. 

(e)JBxcInsiye of a cfizto area (amoimto la 1927 to SI acres of TPheat, 40 acres of Barley 
and 509 acres of Oats) the prodaee of Trhlch was cat green. ^ 
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Acre of each of the Principal Crops in Great Britain 
yield per acre of &e Ten Tears 1917-1926. 


Crops 

Tot^ Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 
1917-1928 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

POTATOES. 

^England. . . 

tWales . , . 

Scotland . . . 

Tons 

2,938,000 

117,000 

799,000 

Tons 

2,641,000 

122,000 

899,000 

Acres 

490,697 

23,250 

147,184 

Acres 

476,231 

23,179 

141,871 

Tons 

6*0 

5*0 

5-4 

Tons 

5-6 

5*3 

6*3 

Tons 

6*2 

5- 3 

6- 7 

Greax Bbitain . 



661,131 

641,281 

5*8 

5-7 

6-2 

TXTBNIPS 
AlTD SWEDES. 

*England . . 

tWwes . . . 

Scotland . . 



671,357 

43,224 

376,693 

721,517 

[45,109 

390,778 

12-1 

12*3 

15-8 

14*4 

13-8 

17-6 

12- 4 

13- 3 

17-0 

Great Britain . 



el,091,274 

e 1,157,404 

13-3 

15-4 

13-9 

MABGOLDS. 

•England . . 

fWales . , . 

Scotland . . 



293,627 

10,953 

1,124 

326,975 

11,190 

1,108 

18'0 

15‘7 

18-1 

21-2 

17-9 

20-7 

19-4 

16-8 

18-4 

Great Britain . 

5,468,400 

7,142,900 

fl 805,704 

$ 839,273 

17-9 

21-1 

19-3 

i 

HAY from 
CiiOTER , Sain¬ 
foin, &o. 

♦England . - 
tWales . . . 
Scotland . , 

1,887,000, 

221,000 

647,000 


1,406,866 

179,817 

399,672 

1,396,418 

181,371 

413,680 

CWt. 

26-8 

24-7 

32-4 

CWt. 

30-5 

24-7 

34*8 

ewt. 

28-6 

24-3 

31*4 




1,985,845 

1,991,469 

27-7 

30*8 

28-8 

HAY from 
Pebuanbnt 
Grass. 

♦England , . 

fWides . . . 

Scotland . . 

3,584,000 

573,000 

267,000 


3,705,786 

611,561 

167,212, 

3,749,023 

608,432 

166,257 

19-3; 

18-7 

31-9 

22-3 

19-3 

33-5 

21-1 

1 19-0 

30-7 

Great Britain . 

4,424,000 

5,050,000 

4,484,559 

4,624,612 

19*8 

22-3 

i 

21-1 


EzdosiTe of a certain area (amonnting in 1927 to 56 acres of Beans and 734 acres 
of Fea^ the produce of which was cut or picked green* 

(s> exclusive of a certain area {amounting in 1927 to 1,733 acres of Turnips and Swedes 
and 1,004 aetes of Miangold) on which tdie crops were grown for the production of seed. 
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Tablb in. — Hops :—Total Acreage, Produce and Tield per 
Acre in 1927 and 1926, in each Gov/tUy of England in which 
Hops were grovm ; and the, Avemge Yidd of die Ten Tears 
1917-1926. 


Counties 

Acreage 

Total Produce 

Yidd per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
years 
1917-26 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 


Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Tot^ FOE ENOlAlfrD . 

23,004 

25,599 

255,500 

332,000 

11-1 

13-0 

. 11-9 

/East . . . 

3,173 

3,496 

41,000 

53,000 

12-9 

15*2 

13-2 

(Mid . . . , 

4,790 

5,259 

55,000 

78,000 

11-5 

14-8 

14'0 

KentJ^®^^ • • • 

6,329 

6,941 

68,000 

82,000 

10*7 

11-8 

12-1 

^Total Kent. . 

14,292 

15,696 

164,000 

213,000 

11*6 

13-6 

13-0 

Bampshire .... 

948 

1,034 

8,900 

14,400 

9-4 

13-9 

11-2 

Surrey. 

150 

177 

1,600 

2,200 

10'8 

12-5 

10*3 

Sussex ..... 

1 2,149 

2,384 

22,000 

1 31,000 

10-3 

13-2 

11-2 

Hereford .... 

' 3,593 

4,166 

41,000 

49,000 

11-3 

11*7 

9*4 

Worcester .... 

1,773 

2,032 

17,000 

21,000 

9-8 

10-4 

9*7 

Other Counties • . . 

99 

110 

1.000 

1,400 

10-1 

12-5 

8-1 


* Salop, Gtlouceater and Berkslure. 


Table IV. — Average, Prices of British Com per cwL (of 112 
Imperial Staridard Ihs,)^ m England and Walea^ as ascer¬ 
tained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Corn 
Sales Act, 1921, in each week of the Tear 1927. 


1927 

Beceived in the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 







a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

January 

8 





11 

11 

10 10 

8 2 


15 





11 

11 

10 11 

8 3 


22 





11 

10 

11 

1 

8 3 


29 





11 

10 

11 

1 

8 3 

February 

5 





11 

10 

11 

2 

8 3 


12 





11 

10 

11 

1 

8 4 


19 





11 

10 

11 

1 

8 3 


26 





11 

10 

11 

2 

8 3 

March 

6 





11 

10 

11 

0 

8 2 


12 





11 

8 

11 

0 

8 1 


19 





‘ 11 

7 

10 11 

8 0 


26 





11 

8 

11 

0 

8 2 

April 

2 





11 

7 

10 10 

8 2 

9S 

9 






6 

10 10 

8 2 

»» 

16 





11 

6 

10 10 

8 5 

M 

23 





11 

6 

10 

9 

8 4 

„ 

30 





11 

6 

10 11 

8 7 

May 

7 





11 

8 

10 

9 

S 11 

»» . 

u 





12 

0 

11 

2 

9 4 

>9 

21 





12 

4 

11 

4 

9 9 


28 





12 

5 

11 

5 

9 11 


^ Sectioa 8 of the Com Beturns Act, 1882, as ammded by Section (2) of the Com. Sales 
Act, 1921, wvides that in the weekly summary of quahtitaes and prices each sort of British 
Com shall oe computed with reference to the hundredweight of one hundred and tw^ve 
imptalal standard pounds. 
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1927 

Eeceived in the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 



8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

June 

4 . . . . 

12 

6 

11 

6 

9 

11 


11 ... . 

12 

9 

11 

6 

10 

0 


18 ... . 

12 

9 

11 

5 

10 

3 


25 ... . 

12 

9 

11 

5 

10 

1 

Jidy 

2 . . . . 

12 

8 

12 

1 

10 

0 


9 . . . . 

12 

8 

12 

0 

io 

2 


16 ... . 

12 

6 

11 

9 

10 

4 


23 ... . 

12 

8 

11 

7 

10 

4 


30 ... . 

12 

7 

11 

8 

10 

3 

August 

6 . . . . 

12 

7 

11 

11 

10 

3 


13 ... . 

12 

6 

11 

8 

10 

2 


20 ... . 

12 

6 

12 

7 

10 

0 


27 ... . 

12 

5 

13 

6 

9 

10 

September 

3 . . . . 

12 

1 

14 

1 

9 

7 


10 ... . 

11 

2 

13 

8 

9 

2 


17 ... . 

10 

8 

13 

4 

8 

11 


24 ... . 

10 

6 

13 

0 

8 

11 

October 

1 . . . . 

10 

6 

13 

5 

9 

1 

>» 

8 . . . . 

10 

6 

13 

8 

9 

2 

99 

16 ... . 

10 

6 

14 

3 

9 

4 

99 

22 ... . 

10 

7 

14 

1 

9 

4 

99 

29 ... . 1 

10 

6 

13 


9 

2 

November 

6 . . . . 

10 

5 

13 

2 

9 

3 

t* 

12 ... . 

10 

2 1 

12 

9 

9 

2 

>» 

19 ... . 

10 

0 

12 

1 

9 

1 

f» 

26 ... . 

9 

11 

11 

7 

9 

1 

December 

3 . , . . 

9 

10 


2 

9 

2 

99 

10 ... . 

9 

10 

! 11 

2 

9 

2 

99 

17 ... . 

9 

10 

1 

0 

9 

3 

99 

24 ... . 

9 

10 

11 

3 

9 

1 

99 

31 ... . 

9 

10 

i 


9 

3 

Average for the Year . . 

11 

6 

11 

9 

9 

1 


Table V.—^Annual Average Prices per cwt, (of 112 Imperial 
Standard lbs.) of British Wheat, Barley and Oats, in 
England and Wcdes, in each year from 1918 to 1927, as 
ascertained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act, 1921, 


Year 

Annual Average Brice per cwt. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 




8. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1918 . 



11 0 

16 

6 

17 9 

1919 . 



17 0 

21 

2 

18 9 

1920 . 



18 10 

25 


20 5 

1921 . 



16 8 

14 

7 

12 3 




11 2 

11 

2 

10 5 

1923 . 



9 10 

9 

5 

9 7 

1924 . 



11 6 

13 

1 

9 9 

1925 . 



12 2 

11 

9 

9 9 

1926 . 



12 5 


4 

9 0 

1927 . 



11 6 


9 

9 1 

















Table VI.—Monthly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Year 1927. 


Description. 


Fat Gattub : 
ShorthomA 

Here!ords' 

Devons ^ 

Fat Cows . 


ity 


Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Year 


«. 4. 
51 10 5; 
45 0 


45: 


51 
45 6 
54 2 
84 
98 


Per cwt. live weight 


s. d. 
\1 1 
|44 5 
il 1 
45 9 
53 2 
48 8 
87 10 
31 5 80 8 


8, d. 
51 0 
43 9 
|52 1 
46 11 


47 10 
37 11 
30 5 


8. d. 
52 9 
45 2 
52 10 
47 11 
755 656 2 
50 0 
11 
4 


F. d. 
|52 2|l 
44 11' 
52 
48 


49 8 5 

QQ7 • 

|30 1030 ' 


8. d. 
|52 11 
45 9 


30 81 


d, 

4 

0 

7 

1 

7i 

9 

438 


8. d» 
|51 4 


44 7 42 11 
51 849 2 


d, 

49 4 


46 4 
54 3 
49 8 


8, d. 
46 4 
40 6 


46 0 45 


a. d.\ 
145 8 
89 


42 0 


44 7 
88 7 
26 10 


, a. d: 
48 9 


41 


47 647 10 


42 11 
88 4 
26 4 


34 11 
27 6 


a. d. 
SO 6 
48 8 
50 6 

46 8 
52 9 

47 6 
86 10 

5 


Per head 



£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

1 

30 4 

29 6 

28 4 

28 7 

28 1 

27 4 

28 7 

28 6 

29 9 

80 1 

80 11 

so 17 

29 1 

2 

28 11 

23 8 

22 13 

22 14 

22 4 

21 12 

22 12 

22 17 

23 15 

23 18 

24 9 

24 14 

28 3 

1 

29 1 

27 14 

26 9 

26 18 

26 9 

26 1 

26 13 

27 8 

26 15 

27 10 

27 14 

27 15 

27 3 

2 

23 6 

23 3 

22 2 

22 0 

21 17 

21 18 

22 6 

22 8 

22 17 

28 0 

23 9 

23 3 

22 12 


IfiiSDira Oowfij 
Shorthorns 
in Milk . 

Calvecs . 


V^OALvas 

Fax Shebf : 
Downs « 

longwools 

Crossbreds 


Fax Pigs; 
Bacon Pigs 

Porkers . 


Per lb. 



d. 

d. 

4. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1 

13i 

18i 

14 

14i 

14 

18i 

12f 

12i 

124 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

13 

2 

11 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

12 

Hi 

11 

11 

lOi 

9i 

10 

lOi 

11 

1 

2 

in 

14i 

12 

1 

15 

12i 


13i 

Hi 

i 

iS 

12i 

lOi 

12i 

is 

11 

13i 

■Hi 

18i 

Hi 

1 

13 

12i 


ISi 

124 

Hi 

lU 

Hi 

lit 

Hi 

12i 

12 

2 

Hi 

11 

Hi 

Hi 

lOi 

lOi 

10 

loi 

lOi 

9i 

10 

11 

lOi 

1 

i3i 

m 

14i 

14i 

13f 

12i 

124 

■ 12i 

124 

12i 

12f 

13i 

13i 

2 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

12i 

Hi 

lOi 

lOi 

lOi 

lOi 

lOi 

10| 

Hi 

Hi 


Per stone dead weight 


a. d. 

a. 

d. a. d.| 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

12 5 

12 

212 6 

12 4 

12 0 

11 

6 

10 10 

10 

8 

1C 

5! 

9 

9 

9 3 

9 

6 

11 

1 

11 4 

11 

211 6 

H 3 

10 H 

10 

6 

9 11 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

9 

8 3 

8 

5 

10 

1 

14 4 

14 

114 2! 

18 11 

13 2 

12 

6 

H 9 

11 

7 

11 

9 

11 

4 

H 2 

11 

5 

12 

7 

18 2 

18 

013 1 

12 10 

12 2 

11 

6 

10 10 


7 

10 

8 

10 

3 

9 11 

10 

2 

IX 

6 


^ The prices of Herefcwds and Devons are ba^ on a comparatively small number of quotations. 
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Table Vn. —Yearly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Tears 1918-1927, 


Description 



1919 

1920 

1931 

1922 



1925 

1926 

1927 



Per stone dead weight 

Fat Cattib: 


«. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

a d. 

a 

1 

a 

i. 

8, d. 

a d. 

a d. 

a d. 

Shorthorns . . . 

1 

16 8 

18 4 

21 9 

19 10 

14 

9 

13 

6 

18 7 

13 4 

12 7 

11 1 


2 

16 8 

18 4 

20 9 

18 0 

CTCi] 

nrnn 

12 0 

11 10 

11 2 

9 11 

Herefords * . . . 

1 

16 8 

18 4 

21 9 

19 8 

14 

8 

13 

3 

13 3 

18 3 


11 1 


2 

16 8 

18 4 

21 1 




9 

12 4 

12 2 

_ 

10 5 

Devons^ .... 

1 

16 8 

18 4 

21 10 

20 4 

IS 

0 

IS 

9 


CTTil 

13 2 

11 7 


2 

16 8 

18 4 

21 3 

m 

13 

5 

12 

4 

12 2 

12 6 

12 1 

10 10 



Per head 

MtuoNQ Cows: 


£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ a 

£ a 

£ 

a 

£ 

a 

£ a 

£ a 

£ a 

£ a 

Shorthorns in Milk . 

1 

53 15 

52 11 

61 6 

54 13 

39 

3 

36 

6 

36 9 

34 9 

31 19 

29 1 


2 

41 16 

39 3 

48 9 

41 19 

30 

8 

28 

8 

28 19 

26 15 

25 0 

28 3 

Caivers .... 

1 

48 17 

47 14 

58 1 

50 19 

35 15 

33 

8 

33 2 

32 6 

29 19 

27 8 


2 

38 18 

36 8 

46 7 

40 5 

28 12 

26 

5 

27 7 

25 14 

24 1 

22 12 



Per lb. 



d. 

<2. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


d. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

TSAn CSXTBS . . . 

1 

15i 

18} 

21 

18 

14, 


ISi 

r 


18} 

13}. 

13 


2 

isj 

11} 

18 

15} 

11\ 

: 

111 


lit 

ut 

11} 

11 

Fat Sheep ; 














Downs .... 

1 

15f 

17 

23 

19} 

18 


16 


16} 

16} 

14 

13} 


2 

15f 

17 

21} 

17 

15 


14 


14} 

-14}' 

12} 

11} 

Longwools . . . 

1 

15^ 

17} 

22} 

18 

16 


15i 

. 

15} 

15} 

13 

12 


2 

15} 

17} 

91} 

15} 

14 


18, 


13} 

12} 

11} 

10} 

Crossbreds . . * 

1 

16 

17} 

22} 

19} 

17 


16^ 


16} 

16} 

ISf 

13} 



16} 

17} 

21} 

17} 

153 


14j 


14} 

14i 

11} 

11} 



Per stone dead weight 

Fat Pros: 


a d. 

a d. 

a d. 

a d. 

a. 

d. 

a d. 

8, d. 

a d. 

a d. 

a d. 

Baoon Figs . . . 

1 

19 1 

19 9 

24 e 

17 t 

14 

C 

12 

3 

10 e 

12 4 

13 8 

11 1 


2 

19 1 

19 1 

23 S 

15 5 

12 

7 

11 

0 

9 4 

11 6 

12 7 

10 1 

Porkers . . , 

1 

19 i 

19 S 

25 1C 

18 1C 

15 

7 

13 10 

11 6 

13 S 

14 9 

12 7 


2 

19 1 

19 9 

24 2 

17 4 

14 

3 

12 

8 

10 4 

12 2 

13 8 

11 6 


^ Th« pdoes of Herefoacds and Beyons are based on a eompaxatively small nnmbd of 
quotations. 
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Table VIII .—Quanititics arid Declared Values of Imports of the 
principal Agricultural Commodities into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1926 and \%21yWith the Average of the Imports 
into the United Kingdom for the Years 1911 to 1913. 



Quantities 

1 Declared Values 

Commodity 

Annual 
Average. ; 
19H-13 1 

1926^ 

1927t 

Annual 

Average, 

1911-13 

1926* 

1927t 

Oram and Meal, 

Wheat.. 

Wheat-Meal and Flour . 

Barley.. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal (ixicluding Groats 
and BoUed Oats) . . 
Peas ...... 

Beans (other than Haricots) 

Maize. 

Maize-Meal and Flour. . 

Tons 

6,225,307 

637,213 

1,118,516 

912,268 

42,285 

112,485 

63,771 

2,193,910 

29,099 

Tons 

4,812,801 

533,054 

578,517 

381,989 

88,638 

66,391 

19,763 

1,589,188 

83,308 

Tons 

5,621,791 

547,837 

825,136 

295,452 

26,173 

73,160 

41,506t 

1 2,096,588 

I 64,512 

£ 

43,068,074 

5,714,439 

8.071,609 

5,800,459 

602,913 

1,103,783 

471,456 

12,692,064 

215,885 

£ 

62,835,402 

8,806,452 

5,188,799 

3,029,788 

777,661 

1,559,633 

349,573 

11,907,776 

747,737 

£ 

68,059,144 

8,552,746 

8,930,592 

2,455,682 

615,046 

1,764,042 

536,913 

15,336,892 

848,071 

MeaL 

Beef, Fresh, GhiUed and , 

Frozen. 

other Descriptions (Includ¬ 
ing tinned and extracts) 
Mutton and Lamb . . | 
Fork (induding Bacon and 

Hama). 

Unenumerated (Inclndiiuc 
Babbits) ... 77 

409,504 

34,418 

267,257 

316,979 

75,492 

603,311 

128,593 

274,751 

492,616 

15,668 

671,797 

52,440 

282,416 

501,406 

26,468 

13,626,484 

2,337,643 

10,381,026 

19,781,184 

3,030,963 

27,665,797 

9,126.157 

18,207,240 

55,702,661 

032,873 

29,527,782 

5,070,015 

17,932,906 

46,604,188 

1,348,242 

Total Dead Meat . . . 

1,103,650 

1,514,939 

1,584,527 

49,107,150 

111.634,628 

100,483,133 

Butter. 

(Sieese . 

Milk (condensed) . , . 

Bgge ...... 

1 

207,448 
116,908 
60,486 
Gt. Hunds. 
19,907,633 

290,942 
150,703 
119,616 
Gt. Hunds. 
22,125,395 

291,343 
147,457 
125,777 
Gt Hunds. 
24,347,523 

24,346,157 

7,196,391 

2,140,602 

I 8,650,894 

48,283,312 

18,040,648 

4,842,074 

15,369,434 

48,271,683 

18,493,929 

5,028,043 

15,918,925 


* Bevised figures, t Subject to revljdon. t Including Haricots. 

and 1927 Include the trade ot Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
With the Iriah Free State, and exclude the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State. 


Valuies showed the somewhat considerable drop of over £250,000 
on the 1926 figure of £8,806,000. 

At 825,000 tons, imports of Barley were nearly 50 per cent, 
in excess of the small supplies received in 1926, but they were 
not much greater than in 1925. Consignments from Canada 
and CMe were smaller, but the majority of other exporting 
countries sent more, especially the United States, from which 
268,000 tons were received as against 188,000 tons in 1926, and 
Rumania, with 44,000 tons as compared with 14,000 tons. 
The declared value per ton was much the same as in 1925, viz, 
£11 as against £9 in 1926. 

Arrivals of Oats were 86,500 tons smaller last year at 295,500 
tons, and were little more than one-half of the 1924 total. There 
was an increase of 42,000 tons in the imports from the Irish 
Rree State, but decreased supplies were received from most 
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other sonrces. In the case of the United States, only 17,000 
tons were sent as compared with 50,000 tons in 1926, and Canada 
consigned 26,000 tons as against 95,000 tons. Although the 
total declared value declined by over half-a-million pounds 
sterling, the average value per ton was the same as in the 
previous year, viz, £8. 

Following an increase of over 200,000 tons in Maize imports 
in 1926, a further 507,000 tons were added last year, making 
the total of 2,097,000 tons, the largest recorded in any year since 
the War. The rise was accounted for entirely by the excep¬ 
tionally heavy arrivals from Argentina (1,782,000 tons). The 
declared value increased from £11,908,000 to £15,337,000, and 
the average value per ton came out at about £7 5^. as compared 
with £7 105. in 1926 and £9 105. in 1925. 


Meat, 

Consignments of Meat in 1927 at 1,535,000 tons, were rather 
larger than in either of the two preceding years. 

Of the Beef imports, chilled rose by 37,000 tons to 521,000 
tons, but frozen fell by 29,000 tons to 150,000 tons. The Argen¬ 
tine sent about half-a-mlUion tons of chilled beef as against 
448,000 tons in 1926, and sUghtly more frozen beef. Australian 
frozen beef, however, declined from 67,000 tons to 32,000 tons 
and New Zealand from 27,000 tons to 17,000 tons. 

Little change occurred in the receipts of frozen MuMon and 
Lamb, New Zealand and Argentina both exported rather more, 
but arrivals from Australia were smaller on the year. In the 
S'ggregate, consignments rose from 274,751 tons to 282,416 tons. 
The total declared value was, however, lower by over £250,000. 

Receipts of Bacon in 1927 were considerably in excess of the 
previous year’s total, the respective figures being 423,000 tons 
and 374,000 tons. Denmark contributed no less than 254,000 
tons (60 per cent, of the total supply) as compared with 185,000 
tons (50 per cent.) in 1926. Imports from the United States 
and Canada, however, showed a further diminution, the former 
country sending 27,000 tons less, and the latter 18,000 tons less. 
The quota from the Irish Free State was little altered at 22,000 
tons. Imports of Harm were again lower at 45,000 tons, while 
arrivals of Fresh Pork were only one-haM of those in 1926, the 
reduction being due to the operation of the embargo on fresh 
meat from continental coimtiies, and the consequent exclusion 
of pork from the Netherlands. The Irish Free State supplied 
6,000 tons more than in 1926. 

Although Live Animals for food axe not included in the 
accompanying table, a few notes may be useful. Arrivals of Cjattle 
totalled about 640,000 head as compared with 709,000 in 1926, 
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the decline being accounted for chiefly by the drop from 79,000 
to 7,000 in imports from Canada. The rem ainin g cattle were 
all supplied by the Irish Free State, with the exception of some 
200 which came from South AMca. The IVee State also ex¬ 
ported to this country 584,000 sheep and lambs and 396,000 
pigs, or 20 per cent, and 76 per cent, respectively more than 
in the preceding year. 

Dairy Produce. 

At 291,300 tons, BvMer imports in 1927 were practically the 
same as in 1926. New Zealand, the Irish Eree State and the 
continental countries sent increased supplies, but reduced consign¬ 
ments were received from the Argentine, Australia and Canada. 

Imports of Cheese fell from 160,700 tons to 147,600 tons, 
and the declared value dropped by close on £450,000 to 
£13,494,000. Canada consigned 42,000 tons as compared with 
53,000 tons in 1926, but arrivals from New Zealand rose by 
6,000 tons to 81,000 tons. 

0<yifidemed Milk was again received in larger quantities, the 
125,800 tons representing an increase of 6,000 tons (6 per cent^ 
over 1926, composed of 2,000 tons unsweetened and 4,000 tons 
separated sweetened. 

Imported Eggs numbered 24,348,000 great hundreds last year 
as against 22,125,^100 great hundreds in 1926, an increase of 
10 per cent. The principal sources of supply and the qtianti- 
ties received (in great hundreds) were Denmark 6,679,000, Irish 
Iree State 5,061,000, Poland 3,387,000, Holland 2,369,000, China 
688,000, Egypt 668,000, and Erance 429,000. 

Total Im^ports. 

No precise valuation of the total imports into this country 
of food and other agricultural produce is practicable in a short 
article of this description. At the same time the following more 
or less rough and ready calculations may be interesting as indi¬ 
cating the distribution of costs generally. About £305 million 
was spent on the importation of the principal commodities, of 
which £106 million was paid for grain and meal, £116 million 
for meat (including £16 million for live meat) and £83 million 
for dairy produce. Of the total expenditure, about one-half 
went to forei^ countries, a little over 25 per cent, to British 
Overseas Dominions and 9 per cent, to the Imh Eree State. The 
remaining £38 million represent the value of arrivals from 
countries not separately distinguished in the Trade Returns, 

R. E. Stanley. 

42 Haudforth Itoad, 

Brixton, S,W.9. 
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NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS AND REVIEWS. 

THE DUKE OE RICHMOm) AND GORDON, K.G. 

The 7th Duke of Richmond and Gordon, who died, after a short 
illness, on January 18,1928, at Goodwood, Sussex, at the age of 
82, had a long, intimate and effective personal association with 
the Royal Agricultural Society. He was President of the Society 
in 1916, when the Show was held at Manchester, and many will 
recall with appreciation the devotion and efficiency with which 
the duties of an office, always responsible, as well as honourable, 
were discharged by His Grace in that p^icularly difficult and 
anxious year. The third visit of the Society to Manchester was 
held under circumstances differing greatly from those attending 
the previous visits in the Diamond Jubilee year and in 1869, 
but the shadow of the Great War did not greatly mar its success. 
For this remarkable result the President of 1916 was accountable 
in no small degree, and he worthily sustained the Manchester 
records established under the Presidency of the late King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) in 1869, and King George (then Duke of 
York) in 1897. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate than that the 
late Duke should have held high office in, and been activdy 
identified with, the premier agricultural society of the country. 
His tenancy of the presidential chair was the sixth time that a 
bearer of his title had fiUed the position. The 5th Duke of Rich¬ 
mond was one of the founders of the Society, and was its second 
President, in 1840; he again filled the office in 1845 and 1851. 
The 6th D^e, still remembered by members of the present council, 
was President in 1868 and 1883, so that there is a Iffelohg 
connection between the Society and the House of Richmond 
and Gordon. The late Duke, whose passing all on the council, 
and all members who were privileged to come into Contact with 
him in any capacity, are mourning, was knit as closely to the 
great organisa^on, and was as keeffiy interested in the industry 
it represents, as his distinguished father and grandfather. He 
was hot content merely to maintain the traditions of his House 
in this association; has work for the agricultural industary, in 
and through the Society, was only in keeping with his activities 
in the more practical capacities of landowner and farmer. His 
thought for the land and its manifold concerns was inspired by 
personal predilection, as weE as by recognition of his heredity 
responsibilities. He was not solely or primarily a dutiful 
agriculturist, but was an agriculturist by predisposition, sym¬ 
pathy and intellectual capacity. 

f iaalanddwner, there aremany who will testify to his qualities 
on both his Enj^j^ and Scottish estates. He was thoughtful 
and generous almost to a &ult. Yet his actions were marked 
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by wise discrimmatioii that reflected the attention which was 
given to the cultivation of personal knowledge of individual 
circumstances and merits. From personal knowledge, I can say 
that both the 6th and 7th Dukes of Richmond and Gordon, by 
systematic visiting, made themselves personally familiar -with 
the farmers, small-holders and others on their extensive estates, 
and as a result, the relations between owners and tenantry were 
ever cordial and partook largely of the nature of the happy 
family. 

Hia Grace was a farmer on an extensive scale at Goodwood 
and Gordon Castle. While his herds of Shorthorns on his 
Scottish Home Farm, and of Aberdeen-Angus on his Home Farm 
in Sussex, were both well, known, it was as a breeder of South- 
down sheep that the Duke of Richmond and Gordon acquired 
the greatest distinction. The Gk)odwood flock is one of the oldest 
of this old breed, and for generations it has been a prominent 
source of the strains of blood that are capable of infusing fresh 
or corrective influences into any flock of the breed in existence. 
It was founded directly from the original Glynde Southdowns 
of EUman, and after all these years it is still cherished a^ a 
fountain of valuable replenishing properties. The 7th Duke, 
like the 6th Duke, kept in intimate personal touch with the 
management of the flock, and instances could be cited that would 
show the quickness and accuracy of his eye in detecting the 
Goodwood type in other flocks—^in picking out sheep that had 
been introduced from Goodwood, 

The Society has lost in the late Duke a shrewd and wise 
supporter and counsellor, whose discharge of the delicate and re¬ 
sponsible duties of President during the process of transition 
from the Show to the Ho-Show period in the autumn of 1916 
will be remembered with profound gratitude and recognition of 
his rare tact and discernment. 

0. J. B. M. 

MR. CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON. 

The death on March 21,1928, of Mr. Christopher Middleton, of 
Darlington, created another notable blank in the council member¬ 
ship. His absence from meetings m London earlier in the 
month was suggestive of something amiss with his health, for 
Mr. Middleton was almost unfailing in the fulfilment of the duties 
which his county entrusted to him in the deliberations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and other representative bodies. 
Mi*. Middleton, who was born in 1845, was elected a member of 
the Society in 1881, and was continuously a Member of Coimcil 
since 1904, so that he had to his credit a remarkable record 
of sustained work for the Society. He was not a silent or 
acquiescent member; at 16 Bedford Square, as at the other 
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institutions with which he was connected, he never hesitated 
to take an active and useful part in the proceedings before the 
meetings. Imbued with strong views on many questions— 
views based upon long personal practical experience in farming 
affairs—^Mr. Middleton seized suitable opportunities for giving 
them expression. If his opinions did not always commend 
themselves to his colleagues, he accepted the result "with the 
composure of the reasoning and experienced debater, and his 
colleagues felt even when unable to agree with him, that their 
familiarity with the subject in hand was the more enlightened 
because of Mr. Middleton’s contribution to the discussion. 
Throughout his long career Mr, Middleton represented County 
Durham on the Council of this and other organisations, and was 
identified especially with the Chemical and Implement Com¬ 
mittees, while on any question affecting dairying his extensive and 
sound Imowledge of that branch of fanning was readily discerned. 

Much of Mr. Middleton’s valuable public work was rendered 
through Such bodies as the Parmers’ Club, the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, and as a 
witness before Royal Commissions and other bodies. He was a 
true type of the diligent, enlightened farmer who, always mind¬ 
ful of the prior calls of their own enterprises, yet jfind an astonish¬ 
ing amount of time to devote to matters calculated to be of 
advantage to others—^to the industry as a whole. 

MR, G. P. MELN. 

Mr. George Peddie Miln, who died after an operation on 
February 14,1928, became a member of the Society in 1899, and 
in 1922 was elect^ to the Council as a Cheshire representative. 
He had not long been a member of Council when his fitness for 
committee work on matters pertaining to botany and research 
was recognised; and his selection for the Botanical and Research 
Committees followed. On both of these responsible bodies, Mr. 
Miln’s services were highly esteemed and were of great value in 
the elucidation of various qu^tions that required the knowledge 
and skill of the efficient student to unravel. On many occasions 
Mr. MBln’s wide understanding of telient points conduced to the 
solution of problems, and the preparation of reports of value to 
members. He was ever a willhig collaborator in classes of work 
that came within his sphere, and the help he rendered was 
invariably marked by independence and impartiality of judgment 
and advice, that won the confidence of his colleagues, on 
committees and council. ^ 

A resident of long standing in Cheshire, Mr. Miln took a 
particularly active part in county and district work connected 
with the visit of the Society to Chester in 1925. He had the mis- 

■- H‘ ' 
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fortune some months before tbe show to be the victim of an 
omnibus accident in London—^indeed, on his way to attend a 
meeting of Council at 16 Bedford Square—and this hampered 
his efforts for some time ; but he resumed his wonted active life 
with as little delay as possible, and his many friends rejoiced to 
see him about again at Chester, although still restrained by the 
effects of the accident. He had been unceasing in his efforts to 
make the Chester Meeting a success worthy of the county and 
area, and the membership is the stronger for the part he played 
in the year of the Chester Show. 

Mr. Miln was managing director of Messrs. Cartons, Ltd., the 
Seed firm of Warrington, and his prominent connection with the 
raising, growing and distribution of farm seeds, brought him 
into contact with agriculturists throughout the country. He 
took a leading part in founding and establishing the National 
Institute of f Agricultural Botany, Cambridge; was a vice- 
president of the Seed Trade Association, and a member of the 
council of the Institute of Brewing. BKs public work, apart 
from that best known to members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was extensive and always directed towards improving 
the position of the farming industry in general, and the supply 
of farm seeds in particular. 

MR, LOUIS C. WRIGLEY. 

Mr, Louis C. Wrigley, who died at his residence at 
Cirencester Park, on February 8, 1928, had been active in the 
voluntary service of the Society for about ten years. Mr. 
Wrigley was a nephew of Mr. Richardson Carr, and he became a 
member of Council in 1908, taking the place of Mr. Richard 
Stratton when the latter retired from the representation of 
Monmouthshire in that year; Mr. Wrigley continued to be a 
member of Council until 1917, when, having in the meantime 
moved into Gloucestershire to take over the agency on Earl 
Bathurst’s estates, he retired. He had identified himself so inti¬ 
mately and so usefully with the work of the Society during the 
time he was on the Council, that he was asked, and agreed, to 
succeed the late Mr. C. W. Tindall as Steward of the Sheep and 
Pig sections at the Manchester Show in 1916. This duty he 
continued to discharge at the subsequent Shows, and the assiduity 
and impartiality that characterised his work in that responsible 
of&ce, earned for him the gratitude of the Council and exhibitors. 

Mr. Wrigley was to have filled his familiar post at the Netting- 
ham Show next July, His death at the age of 59 years deprives 
the Society of a vigorousfand proficient supporter in a practical 
capacity, and all connected with the Society will deeply regret 
the loss of one so wholeheartedly devoted to the promotion of the 
important work the National Institution has in hand. 
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Since he had resided in Gloucestershire Mir. Wrigley had been 
active in various capacities in county and local work. He was 
chairman of the Cattle Diseases Committee of the County Coun¬ 
cil, and was a member of the council of the Three Counties 
Agricultural Society. 

The Quarantine Station.—^The first of the Quarantine 
Stations it was decided to provide to facilitate the exportation 
of live stock to purchasing countries, was opened on the Thames 
on Wednesday, April 4, by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
the Dominions. The proceedings were marked by enthusiasm, 
and evidences of confidence in the success of the venture were 
plentiful. The project has been developed and assumed its 
permanent form by the joint efforts of tluree influential institu¬ 
tions. The Empire Marketing Board has provided the money, 
the Ministry of Agriculture is to be responsible for the Veterinary 
supervision, and the Royal Agricultural Society undertook the 
work of establishment and administration. The premises were 
leased from the Port of London Authority and have been adapted 
for the purposes of the scheme. The responsibility accepted 
by the Society has been, and will be, supremely important, but 
in view of the prominent part taken by the Council in initiating 
the movement, it is only right that the administrative resources 
of the Society should be available for ensuring the success of 
the enterprise. The arrangements made for the direction and 
control of things preclude, as far as is humanly practicable, any 
risk of infected animals gaming access to the station, or of con¬ 
tamination being introduced in any other way, Nothing has 
been left to chance, and the Dominion Governments can feel 
complete confidence in the efficiency of the provisions made for 
ensuring that animals passing throi^h the station can be intro¬ 
duced without any risk whatever. 

Imperial Agricultural Research.—The Im^rial Agricul¬ 
tural Research Conference which was held during last October 
was a remarkable gathering. It was the first OoMerence of the 
kind, and the attendance was worthy of the occasion. From 
the oversea parts of the British Empire there were seventy dele¬ 
gates, including both workers in research, and adininistrators: 
a chemist from Sierra Leone might find the Deputy-Minister of 
Agriculture in Canada on one side of him, the Director of Agri- 
cffiture in Tanganyika on the other, and the Governor of Mauri¬ 
tius opposite. The research oi^anisation of Great Britain, now 
considerable, was fuHy represented by Directors of R^arch 
Ihstitytes and other distinguished men of science; and the 
Chairman of the Oonference was Lord Bledisloe. 

Nor were the subjects to be diseui^d unworthy of such a 
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gathering; for they were concerned with progress in an activity 
important to the welfare, almost to the existence, of vast 
masses of the Empire’s population. The case for agricultural 
research in general scarcely needs argument: nor does the 
case for co-operation in agricultural research, which every year 
turns more and more to team work as an essential method of 
progress. 

The Conference was called on the assumption that further 
co-operation between the different parts of the Empire is desir- 
able—^not in opposition to International co-operation, but as 
either a preparation or a supplement. It devoted itseK largely 
to practical means of achieving that end. But it also went into 
another subject of the first importance to agriculture here and 
in the Overseas Empire—the recruitment, Gaining and inter¬ 
change of research workers. On this question also it may claim 
to have produced something more concrete than the pious aspira¬ 
tions vaguely expressed, with which large Conferences often have 
to disguise a lack of agreement. 

It would be impossiMe to summarise in this article even the 
main recommendations of the Conference as they were re¬ 
viewed by Lord Bledisloe in his speech at the concluding 
session; but there are two main results which deserve the 
notice and the approval of the agricultural community of Great 
Britain. Krst, the Conference clearly brought out the change 
which the growth of comparatively new sciences has caused in 
the world of agricultural research. Eifty years ago agricultural 
science, or rather the sciences on which agricultural knowledge 
and teachi^ were based, consisted mainly of the non-biological 
sciences, such as chemisky and physics. To-day the biological 
sciences, genetics, bacteriology, and so forth, occupy a position 
of equal or almost equal importance. In another feld there is 
a very new arrival: agricultural economics received from the 
Conference perhaps its &st public recognition by an expert body 
representing many different coimtries and diverse interests. 
Ovdng to the comparatively recent development of these branches 
of knowledge, the demand for workers to carry them forward 
far exceeds the supply. The Conference devoted its mind vigor¬ 
ously to the highly practical question of increasing the future 
production of men like Biffen and Orr. 

The second result whieh the Conference attained was the 
formation of a definite scheme for ensuring that in the most 
important branches of agricultural science every worker shall 
have at least the chance of knowing what other workers have 
done and are doing; in the metaphor taken from a great poet 
by the Minister of .Agriculture in his opening address to the 
Conference, no voyager through the strange seas of research 
should need to voyage alone, from ignorance of his fellow-tra- 
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vellers. With such objects in view, the Conference recommended 
the establishment of three new bureaux (in addition to the 
existing Bureaux of Entomology and Mycology)—^a Bureau of 
Soil Science at Eothamsted, of Animal Nutrition at the Eowett 
Institute, Aberdeen, and of Animal Health in London. It pro¬ 
posed further the establishment of clearing stations of informa¬ 
tion (on a smaller scale than the bureaux) for Animal Genetics 
at Edinburgh University, for Agricultural Parasitology at the 
London School of Hygiene, for Plant Genetics at (Stmbridge 
and Aberystw 3 d}h (the latter dealing particularly with herbage 
plants), and for Fruit Production at East Mailing in Kent. The 
main functions of these bureaux and centres will be to collect, 
collate, and disseminate information, to reply to inquiries, and 
to facilitate intercourse among groups of workers. A man 
working in Nigeria on some obscure problem of animal disease, 
for instance, will need only to write to the Bureau of Animal 
Health in London in order to be informed of any work elsewhere 
which may bear on his subject, and to be put into touch with 
his fellow-worker, in any other part of the Empire. The success 
of the present Bureaux of Entomology and Mycology is the best 
proof of the value of such organisations, if any proof were needed 
other than the. decisions of the Conference itself. In these days 
of economy, it is not irrelevant to observe that the total cost 
of these bmreaux and correspondence centres was estimated by 
the experts of the Conference at £20,000 a year ; a sum which 
hardly appears excessive. The establishment of aU these new 
centres in Great Britain—^unanimously supported by the Ovensea 
delegates—^is a spontaneous tribute to the eminence of our own 
scientific leaders and of the staffs gathered round them. But 
the benefit is far from being one-sided: British agriculture itself 
has much to gain from the closer contacts to be promoted by 
the new centres between our own men here and the scientific 
research conducted in the Dominions and Colomes, which is 
already considerable and grows with great rapidity. 

By the universal testimony of all iti members t]^ Conference 
was a great success, and would have been a success even though 
it had produced no definite schemes of improvement. It would 
be sufficiently justified by the mere fact that for the first time 
agricultural experts and administrators from all over the Empire 
worked and travelled together for a month, came to know one 
another intimately, and had ample opportunities to discuss 
any and every problem of common interest to two or more of 
them. No bureau or correspondence centre can take the place 
of this peisonar acquaintance and friendship. As the Eoyal 
Agriotilturai Society of England has recognised in a very practical 
way, the progress of agricultural research all over the world is a 
matter of direct interest to the British farmer. Of late years 
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notMng hits happened more prophetic of such progress, or more 
likely to cause the fulfilment of its own prophecy, than the 
Conference of last October—^not only by its formal recommenda¬ 
tions, but also by the mutual knowledge and confidence which 
it has engendered in the agricultural experts and administrators 
now scattered over the Empire. 

H. E. Dale. 

Mmistry of Agrictiltiire and Fisheries, 

London. 

Open-Air Dairying.—^The enterprise in open-air dairy 
farming which Mir. A, J. Hosier originated and has developed 
at Wexcombe, near Marlborough, Wiltshire, is another example 
of the initiative and courage of British farmers in endeavouring 
to overcome the troubles that constantly beset them. Mr. 
Hosier was farming arable land in Berkshire when the war ended 
and the relationships of values were disturbed by the resulting 
upheavals. He quickly perceived that the prospects for the 
kmd of farming in which he was then engaged were discouraging 
and, indeed, the business seriously endangered by the changes 
that were then in progress. He resolv^ to make a change 
before the crisis came and was attracted by the cheap land then 
going a-begging in Wiltshire. He bought 1,000 acres on the 
highest and poorest parts of that county in the hope that it 
might be possible to turn it to some useful account. 

After minute investigation and mature consideration he 
resolved upon establishing a dairy farm on the open-air principle. 
His idea was that the cows should be kept out of doors night 
and day, summer and winter. They were not to be brought 
indoors even to be milked, but movable bails or milking dieds 
were to provide the necessary accommodation for milking and 
the feeding of concentrates. Milking machines were to be used 
as part of a scheme based upon economy of labour and general 
expenses. The project has been in operation long enough to 
test its merits thoroughly, and the description of Ms procedure 
and the results obtained, given by Mr. Hosier in a paper he read 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, LondoUj 
S.W.l, on October 31 last, will repay careful study and 
investigation. 

The economic advantages of the scheme are fascinating. 
On tMs upland, poor-land holding, he is producing milk cheaper 
than is general in Denmark or New Z^land and, of course, 
much below the normal rates in tMs country. The saving is 
effected cMefly in labour. In Ms system a man and a boy 
manage seventy cows compared with seven men in the normal 
case, or a wage bill of £3 6s. a week against £14, representing a 
saving of £660 per annum. 
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The method of feeding is also extremely simple and inexpen¬ 
sive. The cows live on the Downs summer and winter and 
beyond such concentrates as they eat while being milked by 
the milking machine, the only supplementary feeding is hay and 
silage in the winter time. This is given in small quantities, in 
accordance with modem ideas as to a bulky diet, and altogether, 
the cost of food is almost proportionate to the remarkable saving 
in labour. As to the cake used, the process is to let the cow eat 
it while the milk is being drawn from her. 

The development and financial success of Mr. Hosier’s system 
are indicated by the progressive increase in the number of cows 
kept and the feianci^ details. In 192^-4 he had eighty cows 
and the yield of milk was 633 gallons each, equalling, produce 
per cow £33 10$, and cost of production per cow £22 6s. 

In 1924-5 the cows numbered eighty, but the average yield 
increased to 668 gallons, worth £3815s. per cow at a cost of £2310s. 

In 1925-6 the herd was increased to 154 cows with an average 
of 720 gallons, value £40 2s. and costing £23 15s. per cow. 

In 1926-7 there were 210 cows milked and yielding an 
average of 726 gallons, value £40 12s. and costing £2110s. 

The animals on the farm this year comprise 320 cows and 
160 heifers and young stock. 

The foregoing figures, taken from audited accounts, show 
the economic merits of the system as regards the primary business 
of milk production, but they also testify to the efficiency of the 
method of managing the Down land in promoting fertility and 
productiveness. The keeping capacity of the holding h^ been 
increased greatly by the treadi^ and manuring of the land 
without any cost whatever in labour. 

For convenience of working the herd has been divided into 
three portions of sixty to seventy cows each, a suitable allowance 
for one man and a boy. It is claimed for this open-air -system 
that milk of remarkable purity is obtained. The arrangements 
for milking and dealing with the milk preclude risk of contact 
with the air and contamination with any objectionable matter. 
The milk, as Mr. Hosier says, is clean, not cleaned, because the 
surroundings are clean. The health of the herd is excellent 
and the yields dispel any su^ioion of injury to the animals or 
their milMng capacity from exposure. The cows are not chosen 
for any particular milking achievement; in fact Mr. Hosier 
rather makes a point of developing deep milldng and when notable 
levels have been exceeded turning the animals into money. 

Mr. Hosier affirms that his open-air system of dairyiisg has 
(1) eliminated depreciation, (2) trebled the value of the land, 

(3) enabled him to dispense with buildings and drainage, which, 
under the Milk and Dairies Act, is a vital consideration, and 

(4) it has reduced his labour bill to a minimum. 
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The Wexcombe scheme is one of the most remarkable of 
modem adventures into the miknown in farming practice, and 
Mr. Hosier is to be complimented upon the unqualified success 
of his plucky project. As to the extent to which it may be 
practicable for others to copy his example it would be difficult 
to^ say at this stage. The conditions on this Wiltshire farm 
might imply that still better results could be obtained on richer 
and lower land, but that would be a hasty and risky deduction. 
The altitude at Wexcombe, rising to upwards of 800 feet above 
sea-level, exposes the animals to cold winds, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by almost complete immunity from perish¬ 
ing fogs and mists, while there is never the same discomfort 
underfoot that woidd be experienced on heavy clayey soils in 
the valle 3 ^ or level country. The benefit that accrues to the 
land at Wexcombe from treading would not result where the 
land is soft, deep and plastic. The lessons of the Wexcombe 
enterprise, like those of ail projects of the kind, will have to be 
interpreted with discrimination and intelligence and if these 
qualities be brought to bear it is probable that Mr. Hosier will 
soon have many grateful and successful emulators. 

intensive Grass Farming.^—The increased attention that 
is being given to the management of grass land is to be welcomed 
as tending to rectify what some regaid as a defect of considerable 
prominence in farming. It is not necessary to endorse all that 
is said of the imperfections of our pastures and meadows, and 
our systems of utilising them, in order to appreciate the import¬ 
ance of inducing greater concentration upon the direct treatment 
of grass land and the varied systems of stocking the grazed areas. 
To contend that the highest standard of efficiency attainable 
has been reached in any industry, or branch of an industry, would 
be to for^hadow decadence, or, at least, to imply failure to keep 
in close touch with progressive measures for the improvement 
of the ^onomics of agricultural production. The sympathetic 
reception of innovations, proposed or effected, is not to be inter- 
pzni^ as implyii^ that they are all superior to the older and 
tried order; but it is in keeping with intelligent recognition of 
the wide possibilities of thii^s in land management that no 
sermus obstacle should be put in the way of devices or entfeiprises 
desired to make the position of the farming industry stronger 
m.d its financial condition more satisfactory. 

The paper on “Intensified Grazing*’ which Mir. William 
Brunton^ read at the Farmers* Club, London, on January 30 
sets out in conc^ form the gist of what is known in the develop¬ 
ment of intensiBed grazing up to this point. Mr. Brunton has 
b^n working oh this method for a couple of years and, therefore, 
hfe 6:q>erience will serve as a guide to anyone contemplating 
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adoption of the principle. The advantages that are claimed for 
the freer use of sulphate of ammonia—along with balancing 
dressings of lime in some form—on grass land will appeal to 
stockowners who wish to shorten the period of house-feeding of 
cattle, or trough-feeding of sheep. Pasture keep is less expensive 
than hand-feeding, and often equally or more effective. The 
details of the system practised by Mr. Brunton, at Tollesby Farm, 
Marton, York, are not quite so attractive. Early spring and 
late autumn grass woiild be highly valued in aU districts, and 
farmers will not be lax in their efforts to procure such a result. 
It is the procedure that the observance of the intensified system 
involves that excites doubt as to its practicability and retards 
the general adoption of the method. The initial expenditure in 
fencing, the provision of water, and the task of maintaining a 
supply of herbage in all seasons, induce serious and minute 
examination of relevant facts and figures. The advocates of 
the system are not unmindful of the difficulties associated with 
its adoption. The moderation with which they advance its 
merits is a point in its favour, and makes it quite clear that the 
fundamental and supreme motive inspiring and directing the 
movement is to bring about improvement in the large and 
expanding area of grass land in this country. It is the evident 
wish to confer benefit upon the biggest section of the compo¬ 
site business of farming that induces appreciative study of the 
question at issue. 

The weakest link in the chain of advantages proclaimed so 
far is that relating to financial results. This deficiency could be 
regarded with generous forbearance if it were confined to the 
short experiences of the procedure in this country; but convincmg 
figures are lacking respecting continental enterpr&es and. 
since the system has been in progress in some cases there for 
nearly two decades, it is reasonable to expect that enlightening 
information on the economic merits of the method should be 
available by this time. There is no wish to discourage trials on 
the lines described by Mr, Brunton and others. On the contrary, 
the idea in referring to it here is to bring it to the notice of 
farmers in order that they may be able to examine it in all its 
aspects and bearings, with a view to making their grass land 
more productive and in every way a richer source of profit. 
The speediest way to the advancement of a system, largely 
untried and not fully understock is to bring into prominence 
every phase or point for or against it. It would be useless to 
attempt to impress experienced farmers with the idea that all 
is plain sailing—that tibere is no difficulty connected with any 
alternative that can be devised—and the best way to win their 
attention in the first place,^ and their co-operation in the second, 
is to be frank in declaring the difficulties as definitely as the un- 
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questioned ad'vuntages. It is meant that this amended system 
of fertilising and managing grass land should come to stay. It 
is not intended that it should be one of those innovations that 
perish and disappear on the morrow of adoption. Therefore, 
it -will make for the general approval and endurance that con¬ 
stitute success i£ it be subjected to searching and balanced 
investigation in its early stages and throughout its later develop¬ 
ment. It is with a view to promoting wide recognition of the 
merits of the method that attention is directed to phases of it 
that are not yet perfectly understood, and which, if not elucidated 
from the outset, might easily lead to results that would shake 
confidence and retard progress in its development. Many believe 
that there is included in this principle of managing grass land possi¬ 
bilities of far-reaching importance, but the best results and widest 
adoption can be attained only if serious errors or disappoint¬ 
ments can be avoided. It is with this danger of delaying progress 
in mind that well-wishers insist upon the exercise of discretion 
and understanding in the direction of the important movement. 

A Primer of Agricultural Economics. By Sir Henry Hew, 
K.C.B. John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. Price 58. net. 

Sir Henry Eew is instructive on many subjects, but he is 
especially at home on the theme of economics. He is an acknow¬ 
ledged master in investigating problems connected with econo¬ 
mics and if he does not always, any more than anyone else, 
unravel the intricacies of profitable production to the satisfaction 
and well-being of the farmer, he at least lets in a ray of light 
into the position that helps to remove znisunderstandiogs and 
dispel illusory conceptions. A Primer of AgricultwrdL Ecommica 
is typical of the statistical research work of its author. Sir 
Hemy begins at early periods in agrarian enterprises and brings 
his readers through the various stages of industrial progression 
until he faces the acute economic problems of the present time. 
No student of existing ills, especially if he be a farmer, will look 
for complete solutions in this or any book that can be written; 
he will be thankful for sometimes less, and Sir Henry presents 
many points of importance relating to agricultural economics 
in a manner that may give to some of them a new aspect of 
appreciable value. Among other things he favours cost-account¬ 
ing, but is not unmindful of its limitations, and it will be for 
readers to consider and interpret his counsel to their own satis¬ 
faction, or as their own experience in the matter advises. Sir 
Hmiry is quite right in saying that in no kind of business is it 
more easy than in farming for relatively unremunerative depart¬ 
ments to exist, and to remain undiscovered, but it would be 
equally true to add that even if detection of unprofitable branches 
could be made, they could not always be eliminated. In this 
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connection it is well to remember that, far from the same depart¬ 
ment being constantly at fault, deficiency may on occasions be 
experienced in any one of the sections of the composite business. 

Agricultural Landowner^s Handbook.—^The first edition 
of Mr. E. Strachan Gardiner’s AgriculturdL LaTidowner'e Hand- 
hook, published by the Central Landowners’ Association, 7 
Charles Street, S.W.l, was accorded so hearty a reception, and 
proved so helpful in unravelling the many problems of taxation, 
that owners of land have to tackle, if not, imfortunately, in lighten¬ 
ing the burdens, that the author has been induced to revise 
and extend the book to cover the increased req^uirements of the 
present time. Mr. Gardiner has elaborated his able treatment 
of the intricate subject so that practically every point that arises 
receives consideration. The book was valuable before ; it will 
be of still greater service in its new form in dealing with such 
questions as Income-Tax, Super-Tax, Land Tax, Local Bates, 
Tithe Eent charge, and Death Duties. Lord Clinton, in a Fore¬ 
word, commends the book for the assistance it is competent to 
give in matters of all kinds pertaining to the management of 
landed property, and its irksome and ever-increasing obligations 
to the State and Local requirements. The Secretary of the, 
Central Landowners’ Association has rendered a service to the 
landed interest in bringing his volume, price 5s., into line with 
growing needs. _ 


THE NEWPORT SHOW, 1927. 

The Eighty-sixth Annual Show , of the Society took place at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, from Tuesday, July 6, to Saturday, 
July 9, under the Presidency of Viscount Tredegar. This was 
the first occasion on which the premier Agricultural Society 
had visited Newport, although the neighbouring city of Cardiff 
has on three occasions been the scene of the Society’s annual 
gathering. Some particulars of these are brought together for 
comparison in the following table: 


Yeax. 

Place of Meeting. 

Pi^ident of the Year. 

Imple¬ 

ments 

entered. 

Entries 
of Live 
Stock. 

Number 
of Persons 
admitted: 

— *=1(088. 

£ 

1872 

Cardiff . 

Sir W. W. Wyrm, 
Bt., M.B. 

6,843 

1,293 

86,186 

-602 

flmM 

Cardiff . 

3rd Earl Cawdor 

msm 

1,676 

2,502 


-j- 1,998 

1919 

Cardiff . 

Sir J. B. Bowen- , 
Joiaes, Bt. 

3,918 I 

191,694 


1927 

Newport * 

Viscount Tredegar 

2,346 

2,871 

62,367 

-10.827 


f itfter 1808 exbiWts in Special Sliea^ng were grouped, and ainca 19?? Ijave pot Tieen 
number^ 
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Situated amid pleasant sylvan surroundings in the Old Deer 
Park opposite to Tredegar House, the site of the showground 
covered an area of 147 acres, distant about 2| miles from New¬ 
port. As there was no tramway connection between the railway 
station and the showground, a special service of motor omnibuses 
was arranged for the transport of visitors. 

The main entrance building, conta ining the Society’s admin¬ 
istrative offices, was erected adjoining the Cardiff Bead, and there 
were two other entrances at the Bassaleg end of the ground, one 
for visitors from Cardiff, the other for the valley residents arriving 
at Bassaleg Station. 

Three garages were provided for the parking of the cars of 
visitors travelling by road. These were under the control of the 
Boyal Automobile Club for the first time, and their suggestions 
for dealing with the traffic and for the issue of “ Through ” and 
“ Season ” Tickets worked admirably. 

Including Champion and Special prizes and medals, the 
aggr^ate vSue of the prizes offered for live stock, poultry and 
produce was £14,701. Towards this sum liberal contributions 
were, as on former occasions, made by the various Breed Socie¬ 
ties. Substantial amounts were also contributed by the New¬ 
port Local Committee and the Bedwellty Agricultural Society. 
This last-named body withheld its own local Show for the year 
and offered prizes for local classes of horses, cattle and sheep, as 
well as for a Timbering Competition which took place on the 
last day of the Show. 

Following is a Table showii^ the entries at Newport as 
compared with those at the eight previous Shows. 


STATEMENT OF ENTRIES FOR THE 1927 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 

Enkies of Live Stock, PovUry and Produce. 



Newport 

1927 

1926’ 

Cbester, 

1926 

Leiece- 

ier, 

1924 

New- 

‘isS’ 

teidge^ 

1922 

bertJy, 

1921 

Dar¬ 

lington, 

1920 

Cardiff. 

1919 

Hoesob . . . 

CatUe . . . 
6oa.to . . . 
Sbeej^ . . . 

Pigs . . . 

429' 

1,214' 

40' 

524 

664 

614' 

1.640' 

67* 

724 

986 

658' 

1,585' 

56' 

711 

932 

768' 

1,302' 

60' 

633 

1.212 

641' 

1,185' 

68' 

728 

1,048 

713' 

1,547' 

61' 

715 

1464 

1 

601' 

1,254' 

68' 

788 

902 

714' 

1475' 

143' 

739 

692 

669' 

867' 

91 

686 

389 

Xbtal . . 

2.871 

4,031 

3,922 

8,975 

8,670 


8,618 

3,463 

2,502 

VmOaj . . 

887 

1.111 

970 

1457 

1489 

1405 

1,219 

1,476 

i 

1488 

Bcoduoe . . 

350 

356 

612 


436 

247 

822 

475 

887 


^ ol Double Eatzies. 
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Shedding in ImpUment Yard {in Feet), 





Ko. of Stands . 369 446 438 455 453 494 508 471 371 

The statement on p. 206 gives the number of classes and 
entries for each breed separately. 

A report by the Editor on the live stock exhibited at Newport 
is given in the present volume, and the list of the Judges’ Awards 
wfi be found in the Appendix. 

The Hortiotjetijral Sbctioh. 

Owing to the very wet season exhibits were fewer in number, 
and it was unnecessary to erect one of the three large marquees 
that had been contracted for to house the exhibits. The quality 
of this section and its popularity did not appear to suffer, and it 
still remains an outstanding and attractive feature of the Show. 

Heavy rain was falling when the Show opened on the Tuesday, 
and in consequence the conditions under which the judging was 
conducted, especially during the morning, were not as pleasant 
as they might have been. 

During the day the Show was visited by the party of Farmers 
from South Africa and Rhodesia, y^ho made a tour of the country 
during the summer under the auspices of the South African 
National Union. The Chairman of the Union, Sir Keter Stewart 
Bam, afterwards expressed on behalf of the farmers their thanks 
and appreciation at the cordml manner in which they had 
been received at the Show. 

On the Wednesday the Show was favoured with much more 
pleasant weather. It was, in fact, the only really fine day of the 
week. There was a good deal of sunshine and the ^ound m^e 
a wonderful recovery, looking little the worse for its drenching 
on the opening day. 

Viscoimt Tredegar presided over the General Meeting in the 
Large Tent, when the efforts of the Mayor and Corporation and 
the Local Committee of Newport to promote the succe^ of the 
Show were acknowledged by resolutions which were unanimously 
passed by the Governors and Members present- A fidl report of 
the proceedings appears in the Appendix. 
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STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, &o., 

At Show hbij> at Newpobt, Most., dst 1927. 


HOBSES» CATTLB 

Ain> Goazs. 


Shebp, Pigs, 
Poultry 
AND Peouuos 


Qasses Entries 


HOBSSS:— 

Prizes . . . 

Shires ..... 
Clydesdales .... 
SaffoQcs ..... 
Percherons .... 
Hunters— 

Breeding Classes . . 
Riding Classes 
Polo and Biding Ponies- 
Breeding Classes . . 

Hack and Biding 
Ponies .... 
Hackneys .... 
Hadcney Ponies. , . 

Ponies . . . 

Sbetiand Ponies . . 
Children's Ponies . , 
Bzlying Classes . . . 

Jumping . . . ‘. 

Total for HOUSES . 


G&mS:-. 

Prizes . 
Shorthorn . . 
Hereford . . 
Sussex . . . 

Welsh . . . 
Xongbom . . 

Aberdeen Angus 
Belted Galloway 
Galloway . . 

park Cattle . . 
Dairy Shorthorn 
lincolnshiie Bed S 
horn . . . 
Devon - . . 

South Devon . 
BedPoll, . . 

Blue Albion . . 
British Friesian. 
Ayrshire. . . 

Gumtsey . . 

Jersey . . . 
Berry . . . 

Dexter . . , 

Milk Yield . . 
Butto Test 

Total for CATTLE 

aOATS:— 

Priam i 
Inspection Classes 
3BIk Yield . , 

Total fiw GOATS . 


-ijSHEEP* 

!| Prizes . . . 

|! Oxford Down . . . 

i Shropshire .... 
j Southdown .... 
Hampshire Down . . 

Snffohc. 

Dorset Horn . . . 

Wiltshire or Western 

Horn. 

Byeland. 

Eerry Hill (Wales) . . 

Clim Forest . . . 

Lincoln. 

Leicester .... 

Wensleydale 

Eent or Bomney Marsh 

Devon. 

Dartmoor .... 

I Welsh Mountain . . 

Black Welsh Mountain 


Total for SHEEP 


32 

Prizes . . . 


£1,669 

34 

La^ White . . . 

8 

150 

14 

Middle White . . . 

8 

124 

60 

Tamwoith .... 

6 

27 

37 

Berkshire .... 

8 

72 

4 

Large Black. . . . 

8 

122 

10 

Gloucestershire Old 



183 

Spots ^ . . . . 

6 

47 


Wessex Saddleback 

6 

61 

42 

Essex. 

6 

21 

35 

Id 

Long White Lop-Eared 

6 

40 

88 • 
37 

Total for PIGS . . . 

62 

664 


POTOTBY 

Prizes 

Entries 


- PRODUCE 

Prizes 
. I Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Wder. , . 

Wool. . . 


Total for PRODUCE 


Poisis In \ 

lamjsom. MUMEBI, . 4,^ Entries 

. PBODUGEy i Prines 

• claas are here counted as separate entries* 

Xiudndlng £414 fesr Plower Slbow. and £10£ for Bedwenty 
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On both the Thursday and Friday there were several heavy 
showers, which undoubtedly seriously affected the attendance. 

The Show on the Saturday opened in sunshine, but as the 
day went on the weather again became showery. Following the 
custom of recent years, school-children of the surrounding district 
were admitted to the Show in organised parties at the reduced 
charge of sixpence, and about 4,000 of them availed themselves 
of the privilege. 

An interesting incident of the closing day was a presentation 
made to Lord Daresbury of a gold cigarette case by the herds¬ 
men, shepherds and pigmen at the Show as a token of their 
esteem. 

The local classes of horses for the Bedwellty Agricultural 
Society’s prizes were judged on the Saturday. Judging would 
also have taken place in the local classes for cattle and sheep, but 
it was found necessary to cancel these in consequence of dSsease 
restrictions. 

An outbreak of foot and mouth disease had been conjQrmed 
at Wigginton, near Tamworth, Staffordshire. A& a result, the 
usual restrictions were applied to an area embracing a radius of 
15 miles around the infected premises, and also a radius of 15 
miles round Lichfield Market, at which two cattle from the 
infected farm were exposed for sale on July 4. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries asked for particu¬ 
lars of aU animals frOm that area which had been sent to the 
Br.A.S.E. Show at Newport, and the Veterinary Inspector repre¬ 
senting the Ministry bn the showground gave instructions that 
it woiffd be necessary to isolate all the animals in the show- 
ground which had previously come from the infected area. It 
was found that there were 15 cattle and 14 pigs on the show- 
ground. There was no such avaflable place outside the ground to 
accommodate all of these animals, but by moving some animals 
out of one of the stables and making other arrangements for 
the accommodation of the exhibits in the Children’s Pony 
classes, one stable sufficiently large was cut off from the show- 
ground by comi^etely stopping up all the doors and windows 
on the showground side and providing doors on the outside. In 
this manner isolation of those animals which had come from the 
infected area was carried out. The Ministry placed a Veterin¬ 
ary Inspector in charge of these animals and the attendants 
were sent with them and kept outside the showground. 

The Mmistry of Agriculture issued a special order in connec¬ 
tion with the Society’s Show at Newport. Under this Order it 
was nece^ary that all animals, other than those in isolation and 
horses, should be moved imder licence. Animals moved under 
this licence were to be kept quarantined at the place of d^tina- 
tioh for eight days. 
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On Saturday all the animals in the showground, as well as 
those in isolation, were examined by Veterinary Inspectors from 
the Ministry, and at 4.45 p,m. it was reported that all the animals 
in the showground had been examined, that none of them showed 
any symptoms of foot and mouth disease, and that all the 
animals in the Show, other than those in isolation, could be 
moved under licence granted by the Ministry. 

The attendances at different hours on the various days at 
Newport are given in the tables following, as well as the attend¬ 
ances at the seven previous Shows: 


Admissiona by paymerd at Newport, 1927. 


Bay of Show 

11 a.m. 

1 poa. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day*s total 

Tuesday (10s.) . . 

530 

961 

1,157 

1,212 

1,214 

Wednesday (os,) . 

2,063 

4,773 

6,357 

7,415 

7,515 

Thursday (3s.) . . 

6,548 

13,501 

17,276 

19,218 

19,456 

!E^day(3d.) . . 

2,815 

6,097 

8,856 

! 10,356 

10,528 

Saturday (la) . . | 

6,683 

11,489 

18,543 

1 

1 23,111 

i 

23,654 

Total for Show 



i 

1 

62,367 


Tokd Admissiom at Newport in 1927, compared with previous 

Shows, 


nay of Show 

Sfew- 
! port. 
1927 

Bead- 

1*^6 

1 

[ Ches¬ 
ter, 
1925 

Lei¬ 

cester, 

1924 

New- 

castle, 

1923 

Gam- 

Derby, 

1921 

Bar- 

“?C' 

ntrt . . . 

Second . . 
Third . . . 
Fourth . . 
Fifth . . , 

1,214 
7.515 
19,456 
! 10,528 
23,654 

3,568 

13,777 

19,869 

11,902 

24,744 

3,352 

27,215 

43,981 

20,682 

17,650 

2,273 

16,204 

35,347 

14,845 

16,862 

3,587 

37,926 

63,183 

42,457 

39,357 

3,338 

21,880 

81,903 

21,408 

13,823 

3,791 

33,979 

33,931 

31,777 

22,350 

11,397 

51,479 

52,626 

1 40,389 
27,001 

62,367 

73,880 

112,880 

85,531 

186,510 

92,352 

125,828 

182,892 


Many adverse circumstances combined to prevent visitors 
coming to Newport in larger numbers. At the time of the Show 
the counti^ of Monmouth and Glamorgan had not recovered 
from the effects of the long stoppage of work in the pits in the 
pmmous year; trade depression in general and the condition of 
the fmming industry in particular were also largely responsible: 
added to which the weather—that all-important factor in an 
eT^t—was anything but faTourable. Daring the 
days of the Show, too, there was the coonter-attiraotion of 
a Baee Meeting at Cihepstow. £!iaanQial considerations apart. 
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however, it was a really good Show and reflected the greatest 
credit upon all classes of exhibitors. 

T. B. Tueneb. 

16 Bedford Sq\iare, 

London, W.C. 


LIVE STOCK AT THE NEWPORT SHOW. 

The live stock section of the Newport Show varied in dimensions 
and composition from the shows of recent years in accordance 
with local preferences in farm animals, and also in a manner 
that reflected in some sense the exceptional conditions of the 
time. In a general survey the exhibition was extremely satis- 
factoi^, and again visitors were enabled to see representations 
of British breeds that testified to their excellence and the skill 
with which they are managed and developed to suit the changing 
requirements of the age. The display of live stock was impres¬ 
sive both in its proportions and merit. 

Heavy Hoesbs. 

In considering the classes of heavy or draught horses it is 
advisable to have regard to changes in the conditions that 
inspire and reward enterprise in breeding and showing. CSr- 
cumstances in the past two decades have not been favourable 
to the prosperity of heavy horses either in the showyard or as 
a farming asset. In addition to the sustained rivalry of the 
self-propelled vehicle on road and street—and in a meastire on 
the land itself—there has been the increased cost entailed in the 
preparing of animals for exhibition, and of sending them to the 
show, to operate against the filling of the classes. 

If due allowance be made for the adverse circumstances as 
compared with, say, thirty years ago, it will not be difficult to 
understand the relative paucity of the entries at shows of the 
present time. Increased expends, in conjjunctidn with uncertain 
and, at best, limited tangible recompense, have a tendency to 
restrict the range from wMch contributions will be forthcoming, 
and if the position be examined closely it wiU appear remarkable 
that courage and enterprise in showing have characterised the 
action of breeders of horses and other stock with such creditable 
consistenoy and resolution. 

The four breeds of draught horses were shown at Newport 
in varying strength, although not in proportion to their respective 
positions in the country. The Shire breed was not proportion¬ 
ately represented in numbers, for a total of 49 was but a meagre 
display; in other respects, however, there was no ground for 
adverse commit. Indeed, it would be unfair to the enterprise 
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of the owners whose studs were represented to suggest that the 
limited numbers were indicative of moderation in merit. Looked 
at from the quality standpoint, the classes were worthy of the 
premier summer show, and visitors were provided with an 
opportunity for seeing the great breed of England paraded in 
a manner that typified the Shire horse of the present day. It 
will have been noted that there is a sustained tendency towards 
finer bone and hair and freer action, without loss of weight 
and power. Modification in the directions indicated 

has wisely been gradual, but over a period of years it has been 
considerable, and shows that supporters of the breed have not 
been standing still in their endeavours to win, and to hold, lovers 
and users of draught horses. 

Clydesdales came south in small numbers, but this was not 
surprising in view of the cost of transport. The Scottish breed 
as represented at Kewport, exhibited all the traditional qualities 
of fine bone, free action and silky hair, but the rumours of 
increased weight of body and limb ^d not seem to be as yet 
fulfilled. Assuming that the Newport classes were approximately 
t 3 rpical of the breeding studs, it is still fair to say of the Clydes- 
dbi.le that it is seen to best advantage on the streets of the northern 
towns and cities where the geldings constitute so pleasing an 
attraction for those with an eye for a horse. 

The Sufiolk Punch had the dMinction of making the strongest 
feature in the heavy horse section. The chestnuts have l^n 
more fortunate than their rivals in the continued loyalty of old 
supporters. Many of the studs represented this year were corres¬ 
pondingly prominent in the annals of the breed decades ago, 
and to ihem have been added new studs in different parts of 
the coimtiy, managed with the same courage and enthusiasm. 
The Punch continues to hold its ground in East Anglia, but it 
has spread itself into distant centres, and the si^y entries 
catalogued were typical of the progress made in recent years 
in supplementing the native stronghold between the Wash and 
the Thames. The breed was brought out to pleasing advantage, 
and, while the classes were gratifying to its established sup¬ 
porters, they impressed favourably the general onlooker. The 
Suffolk, like each of our breeds, is so disthictive in conformation 
of body and limb, that if it gains new territory at home, it will 
be on solid utilitarian grounds, just as will be the case with its 
contemporaries. Utility value is the supreme test in this arduous 
fige, and supporters of all breeds would do well to recognise the 
fact. 

The Percheron has not been fortunate in the time of its 
endeavour to win and to extend its position in Great Britain. 
Its advent synchronised with the development of the forces 
that menaced the positslcm of the home Idnd, and hence the pro- 
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gress made can hardly be regarded as a true test of its value, 
or as more than suggestive of the place it might have gained 
imder more favouraWe conditions. The exhibits at Newport 
did credit to the breed, and to its supporters, and it is safe to 
conclude that if any pressing need for superseding, or supple¬ 
menting, the native breeds ever did arise, it would not be 
necessary to look beyond the sturdy greys of Prance for suitable 
material. The chief exhibits combined size and weight ojE 
body with ample bone and free action, not quite of the kind 
looked upon with kindly eye by admirers of the Shire or the 
Clydesdale, perhaps, but which may be noted with approval 
by employers of draught animals. 

Huotebs, Haokkeys aitb Pokies. 

The classes constituting the “Light” horse department 
have not escaped the limiting effects of the motor any more 
than the heavy breeds. Again, however, it is in numbers rather 
than in quality that the displays have been changed. It is, 
indeed, remar^ble that it should be possible at the present 
time to attract to a Royal Show so impressive and fascinating 
an exhibition of the various types and breeds of equine stock, 
adapted chiefly, though not exclusively, for pursuits associated 
with other than purely collar work. So long as the riding 
and driving classes continue to form such popular features: 
at the leading summer show—^and the tendency is for them 
to increase their hold upon the public rather than to relax 
it—^it is inconceivable that the breeding and showing of 
hunters and other classes will ever cease to engage prominent 
attention in this country. Modem mechanical inventions have 
changed the position of the horse very seriously, but there are 
domains that remain sacred and exclusive to the types of 
animals represented in saddle or in harness at our great 
summer exhibition of all that is best in products and adjuncts 
of the land. 

Owners of breeding studs have never bean over-daring in 
incurring showyard risks, and beyond the remark that pleasing 
specimens of mares and young stock were paraded in most of 
the classes, and an expression of regret that more of the kind 
are not sent forward, the displays call for little eoznment. The 
strength of the countiy in sa^e and harness horses and ponies 
is reflected more worthily in the ridden and driven classes. Not 
only are the entries more numerous, but the quality of the 
exhibits, and particularly their efficiency in the kinds of tests. 
and trials to which they are subjected before the public, excite 
a measure of admiration that stamps the British as still a horse- 
loving nation. There are plenty competent judges round the 
zings to focus tiieir eyes and mind upon the points that underlie. 
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and make for success in, the more ocular demonstrations, but 
the approval of the multitude also is wanted, and it is given in 
no stinted measure when the saddle and harness classes of any 
size or type are in possession of the ring. If the existing stan¬ 
dards of merit and achievement in our various classes of light 
horses and ponies are maintained, as they no doubt will be, 
there is no reason to feel apprehensive concerning the future of 
horse breeding and the pursuits it makes possible in this country. 

Cattle. 

Cattle have long been the outstanding feature of the Boyal 
Show. There is no change in this respect. It is not the number 
of breeds alone that give cattle this predominance—^for in this 
respect sheep have often surpassed them—^but their supreme 
value to the industry and the nation. How far it would be correct 
to accept the Royal Showyard as portraying approximately the 
live stock distribution and importance to the country it would 
be difficult to say, but fortunately no such hazardous and profit¬ 
less a speculation is called for. Our breeds of cattle, exceeding 
the score in the Royal Show, and more numerous still in the 
country, are a priceless possession, worth every effort and great 
sacrifice to preserve, and it is fitting that they should be seen 
in unpresBing numbers and excellence in the premier showyard. 

Before passing to a brief review of the different breeds it 
may be appropriate to make some reference to the colleotion 
in its entirety. It would not be easy to resist the temptation 
to do this, as anyone will agree who has ever witnessed the 
parades of prize animals held daily after the first day. There 
is the assurance of visitors from overseas that this spectacle 
has no parallel elsewhere. There is certainly nothing comparable 
with it in this country, and as an exhibition of a nation’s wealth 
in cattle varieties and impre^ve excellence, it has an inspiring 
and gratifying influence of the greatest significance. 

For convenience and brevity the great Shorthorn family 
may be t^n as a whole—the Shorthorn, the Dairy Shorthorn 
and the Xdncolnshire Red Shorthorn. Individually each occupies 
a strong position, but collectively their place would appear to 
be supreme and invulnerable. With entries of 130, 183 and 42 
respectively the total is 355, 

ju d ^ n g of the Shorthorn classes was followed by numer¬ 
ous spectators from many countries. The international interest 
in the breed was attested by the eagerness as well as by the 
number of onlookers. Every action of the judges was followed 
md epmmed with a view to correct interpretation of their 
mientiozis and final decisions. 

_ Breeders we satisfied -with the appearance tiie breed tniiilA 
la ihs ring. They were not enthnaiastio reganding every 
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but balancing tbe weak places with the stronger, a good level 
was established, and a result attained that made it perfectly 
clear that the Shorthorn herds of the country are being main¬ 
tained in difficult circumstances at a creditable standard of 
utility and merit. Perhaps the most noticeable point was the 
absence of consistency of type and claims to prominence. The 
Shorthorn is owned in so many difierent surroundings, and kept 
for purposes varying in their dependence upon any one char¬ 
acteristic, that it is not surprising to find an absence of uniformity 
in the representatives chosen to uphold the prestige of the 
breed in the showyard. It is not only that tastes differ, but 
utility requirements fluctuate also, and while it is a peculiariiy 
of the premier breed that it is big enough to include all types, 
it is inevitable that consistency should suffer in some degree. 
Keeping in mind this wide and fundamental condition regarding 
the place and uses of the Shorthorn, even in one of its three 
great sections, allowance will be m^e for variations in the 
characteristics that distinguish the breed. 

The modem Shorthorn is shaping slowly, as if in the light of 
accumulating experience, towards shortness of leg, compactness 
of body and the predisposition to mature early that present-day 
needs prescribe. Progress in the directions indicated is spasmodic 
or uneven as well as slow, as influenced by varying environment, 
but all the sources of origin would seem to be on the move and 
the tendency of the showyard is to accelerate the pace. While 
the preferences of the grazing interest are thus indulged, however, 
the general utility of the animal is not neglected. It is no longer 
forgotten, for instance, that a cow is expected to rear her calf- 
Since the error of ignoring milking properties was acknowledged 
in the early years of this century, there has been steady and 
pronounced improvement in the dairying qualities of the Short¬ 
horn, and it can be said of the average Shorthorn exhibited 
nowadays, that the functions of the dual-purpose animal are 
likely to he well and truly performed by the famous breed. The 
Newport classes did not differ appreciably in any important 
respect from those of recent years, and, if there were defective 
spots in the array, there were others of compensating merit. 
There are still traces of over-conditioning, but experienced 
owners, cognisant of the difficulty of preserving m oven keel 
in the preparation of a show animal, and conscious of the f utiliiy 
of presenting an animal short of show form, are disposed to look 
with prudent leniency upon the fault in point, especially when 
it is accompanied by merits of outstanding value, as was the 
case in some of the animals shown at Newport, 

There have been occasior^ whm the Dairy Shorthorns have 
f^ed to impress the public or please their supporters at Boysd 
Shows, There was no su^estion of anything of the kind in 
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1927. There has probably never been a better collection of 
this side of the family at any show, than that paraded at New¬ 
port. Every class was distinguished by merit of a high standard, 
and those who owned the principal prize-winners can congratulate 
themselves that they thoroughly earned the honours bestowed 
upon their animals. It is significant of the growing popularity 
of the dual-purpose class of animal that, whereas the Shorthorn 
is a better milker now than she has been for many decades, 
the Dairy Shorthorn is progressing consistently towards a level 
of higher attainment in the development of beef. It is a com¬ 
pliment to both branches of the family that share a common 
Herd Book, to be able to say that the margin that differentiates 
them is beconoiing less pronounced every year. The point has 
not been reached when the one could be merged imperceptibly 
into the other, but there is a movement towards a common 
standard that diminishes features of contrast and tapers the 
deep milker into a heavy meat producer, and the beeving cow 
into more than a respectable performer in filling the pail. There 
is no wish and no call to amalgamate the branches, for there 
is ample room for the two as they are. It is better that 
they ^ould be continued with a respective disposition towards 
one particular purpose, although with a second utility merit 
held strongly in reserve. Some of the cow classes were acknow¬ 
ledged to surpass in collective, if not in individual, excellence 
any seen at a former show of the society. 

The Bed Shorthorns of Lincolnshire have been for years 
past developing towards greater uniformity, and that progress 
was maintained at Newport. The disadvantage, not peculiar 
to itself, of having milking and beeving strains shown together, 
tends to mar harmony in type and conformation, but the Bed 
Lincolns bear the stamp of utility whatever the particular 
section to which they belong. The predominantly grazing 
strains have not undergone the same refining process as is 
reflected so clearly in the milking families, and look as if they 
were bigger in fr^e and stronger in bone than the markets of 
the day desire. It may be assumed, however, that the prevailing 
form suits the requirements of their county and district, for the 
farmers Lincolnshire are not of the class that would subordi¬ 
nate local preference to economic demands. 

Exp^tatioiis of an imposing show of Herefords were not 
disappointed. The noted beeving breed of the West Midlands 
made the short and convenient journey to Newport in force of 
numbers and qudfliy. The clasps were well filled and no honours 
were won easily. It was remarked that the general merit of 
the Hereford classy became the more impressive the more 
closely they were examined, usually a sign of real distinction. 
A specialist* breed like the Hereford has the advantage in uni- 
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fonnity of type, conformation and utility; yet although the 
Hereford predominates in territory relatively compact in a 
geographical sense, there are considerable variations in soil, 
elevation and climate to induce dissimilarity in important 
qualities. There were in the strong classes at Newport evidences 
of different environment influences, and the judge and spectators 
had to view them with this factor in mind. 

The Hereford remains in every respect a valuable asset in 
the animal husbandry of the country, and visitors to the Royal 
Show of 1927 witnessed at close quarters a fine representation 
of stock from which the popular grazing and ranching bullocks 
are derived. Size, depth and width of body, and wealth of 
flesh were exhibited in convincing development. 

Sussex cattle hold, their own, but it is surprising to many 
that they do not break more freely into fresh ground. Milking 
properties have not been encouraged to any appreciable extent, 
and, in this age of balanced or composite production, this may 
be a hindrance to progress. But even as meat producers lie 
weighty and proportionate reds of the southern county, or 
counties, have earned the right to wider popularity. The 
Sussex classes are usually marked by their collective excellence* 
Second-rate specimens rarely mar &e uniformiiy of the merit, 
and the Newport representation again bore testimony to the 
discretion with which exhibits are chosen. Careful students of 
our breeds must have been favourably impressed by the fine 
proportionate frames and abundant and level fleshing character¬ 
istics of the Sussex. 

The black cattle of Wales have changed and improved greatly 
in the past couple of decades, and the. Newport classes reflected 
continued progress towards definite standards in conformation, 
type and utility. The breed is not exempt from contrary lean¬ 
ings towards milk or meat as taste or requirements suggest, 
but the effect is scarcely perceptible in the shows, and the Midland 
graziers get their valued runts,and the Northern dadiymen 
in pursuit of milk with a high butter content, their cows, appar¬ 
ently from the same sources. There were many very handsome 
specimens of the improved modem Welsh breed paraded at 
Newport. 

I&e Lon^orn survives and does not seem in the least like 
succumbing to the rivalry of yoimg opposition. It must be 
presumed that Bakewell’s breed still serves a useful purp<^, 
and the specimens seen at Newport indicated that it may be 
of considerable value as a dual-purpose animal in some localities. 
In the shOwyard it swids pleasing variety to the scheme of things 
in cattle breeds. , 

Aberdeen-Angus cattle have long established themselves 
firmly south of the Tweed, but they are expanding and conso- 
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lidating their hold in a way that foreshadows a strong and 
prosperous future. A grati^ng feature of their progress is 
that it is gained mainly at the expense of animals of nondescript 
sorts. Other breeds are not perceptibly losii^ ground to the 
invaders, but the black or blue-grey animals that denote an 
Aberdeen-Angus influence, are multiplying increasingly among 
the general store cattle of the coun^. Herds of this breed give 
us valuable crossing bulls, and this outlet for surplus sires, no 
doubt, has a good deal to do with its continued prosperity. 
Regarded from any standpoint, however, the collection of 
Aberdeen-Angus at Newport was highly pleasing to their sup¬ 
porters, and calculated to enlighten others concerning the 
primary purpose of the breed. It is essentially a meat producer, 
and the general run of the exhibits showed the compact and 
rotund forms, and even fleshing, that are associated with prime 
fattening stock. A question may be raised, indeed, as to whether 
there is not a risk of over-stepping the bounds of general utility 
in cultivating the finer qualities of the breed. 

Whatever may be the case in farming practice, it has to 
be noted that the Belted Galloway is ousting the unqualified 
Galloway in the showyard. It did so at Newport in the pro¬ 
portion of 37 to 4. It would be rash, however, to draw from 
this the deduction that the mass of Galloway breeders insist 
on the ‘‘ belt “ that forms so pleasing and novel an effect in 
the showyard. There is a suggestion of fancy ’’ about the 
popularily of the belted strains. The high utility qualities of 
the Bor^r breed are unlikely to be affected appreciably one 
way or the other by the peculiar marking—the consistency of 
which would seem to denote long and pure heredity—and there 
can be no objection to the cultivation of characteristics that 
combine a splash of pleasing colouring with undiminished 
efficiency in serving the prime purpose of this noted meat-pro¬ 
ducing breed. 

P^k cattle also add distinctive characteristics to considerable 
claims to utility value. This is, perhaps, our only breed that 
includes both homed and hornless sfrains. It is an interesting 
variety and enhances the appeal which a very old and pure 
class of cattle makes to the human conception of animal form. 
The animals shown were far from belonging to the purely fancy 
type, for most of them showed evidences of liberal milking 
capacity, borne with the beauty and grace that might be expected 
from their ancient lineage. 

The only fe.ult that can be found with the Devon classes is 
the small number of entries. In point of quality tibte representa¬ 
tion was satisfactory, but a total of thirty-five entries was far 
short of doing justice to one of the most valuable and numerously 
owned breeds we possess. The process of remodelling the Devon 
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on the larger or Somerset lines, may now be said to have been 
completed, for the old Quartly type has virtually disappeared, 
but the breed will not be adequately represented until the classes 
are larger and the number of exhibitors is increased. The Devon 
makes an impressive show wherever present in reasonable 
numbers, and believing, as its supporters do, that it combines 
merits of high economic and commercial value, it is unfortunate 
that the rumours of organised efforts to ensure better representa¬ 
tion in the leading show have not as yet found definite expression 
in accomplished fact. The Newport exhibits, so far as they 
went, did justice to this fine breed, and bore testimony to the 
adaptability of its composite strains to either of the main pur¬ 
poses of the farm. 

The South Devon changes little from year to year in numbers 
or in other respects. The largest of our breeds, it occupies a 
place of prominence in any collection, but computed strictly on 
its economic achievements, it has established its claims to favour 
in its own area. Endeavours have been made from time to 
time to modify the size and conformation of the South Hams, 
but with only limited results, and it is perhaps wise that a class 
of animal possessing such distinctive features should be left to 
stand its groimd, or to extend it, immxme from revolutionary 
alterations. The breed was worthily represented by the Newport 
exhibits. 

The Eed Poll, on purely economic merits and attainments, 
has forced its way into a foremost place among the dual-purpose 
breeds, and the Newport classes more than gratified its sup¬ 
porters. The East Ai^lian breed has greatly improved its 
position in recent years. The adoption of measures for testing 
the commercial merits of animals proved it to be responsive and 
amenable, and, acting upon the discovery of its capacity in these 
directions, its owners had an easy, as well as a congenial, task 
in winning the favour of new supporters. At one period in its 
modem history the Eed Poll was a little hampered by warring 
interests in meat and milk, but the comer has been turned 
safely, and the breed established on the sound and enduring 
basis of general utility so pleasingly demonstrated in the Eoysd 
exhibits of 1927, Milking has been prudently encouraged with 
exceUwt results, bixt at no sensible loss of merit in the domain 
of meat production. 

The Blue Albion is rapidly taking definite form as a national 
breed. It was securely fixed long before it emergi^ from its 
home in Derbyshire, but its immediate popularity, it has been 
asserted, led to efforts to multiply its numbers with greater 
haste than prudence. As we see it in the showyard, however, 
the Blue Albion is a comely animal possessing real economic 
merit, and it promises to add a welcome addition to the national 
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resotirces in breeds of true worth in our wide variety of cUmatio 
and physical influences. 

The British Ivesian continues to justify its position in the 
showyard, as well as in the country generally. In numbers the 
entries are always on a high level, and that interest in the breed 
is widespread and deep is evidenced by the enthusiasm with 
which proceedings in the judging ring are followed. The Eriesian 
is now so thoroughly rooted as a feature in British farming, that 
it shares the downs, as well as the ups, in commercial well-being 
with rival varieties, but in the showyard it almost invariably 
succeeds in making a favourable impression. It did so at New¬ 
port, both as r^ards numbers and merit. The breed is noted 
for milk production, and the extent to which attention has been 
concentrated upon pail-filling has been largely instrumental in 
gaining for it the position it occupies. The dairy is the basis 
of its success, and its looks do not belie its capacity in that 
respect. It is more than merely a deep milker, however. Quan¬ 
tity is stiH the difitingnTshin g feature of Iriesian milk, but 
supporters of the breed are working towards balanced queries 
with encouraging results. Ctompetition, as always, was keen 
at Newport, and the public were given every opportunity for 
judging of the claims of the breed. 

The Ayrshire is having some difficulty in fulfilling the expecta¬ 
tions of its supporters in southern shows. The few eriiibits 
that were present were worthy of the breed, and excited 
general adnuration, but they were only just sufficient to indicate 
what the Ayrshire classes would be if they were as well filled as 
is the case at leading Scottish shows. 

There was an excellent collection of Guernseys, and the larger 
of the Channel Island breeds wiE have enhanc^ its reputation 
and extended its favour as a result. The strong place fifled by 
the breed was creditably reflected and owners were greatly 
pleased by the outcome of their united efforts in pursuit of further 
distinction. The quality exhibited suggested that the best 
specimens available were in their places, and no one could have 
failed to be impressed by the high merit that was maintained 
tluroughdat clasm of gi^t numerical strength. 

The Jerseys maintam the conspicuous place they have filled 
for decades at the Royal Show. Owners of the breed have 
always appreciated the value of show 3 rard publicity in gaining 
new customers and admirers, and evidence of this belief was 
emphatic at Newport. Not only were the entries numerous, 
but the finest types of Jer^y were couspicuous in large classes, 
and altogether Jersey breeders can be complimented upon pre¬ 
senting to the Royal Show public a very imposing representation 
of their popular breed. The Jersey has won a definite pl^e 
in the economy of the and continues to fill it with dis- 
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tinction. In the premier show the breed forms a feature of out¬ 
standing importance. 

The two Irish breeds happily continue to add acceptable 
variety to the cattle classes. The Kerry was shown in small 
numbers at Newport, but there was umnistakable evidence of 
utility merit in the specimens paraded. The Dexter was forward 
in larger numbers, and, although it may be in some measure 
because of its diminutive size that it excels its relative in 
popularity, it is far from lacking in utility claims. 

Sheep. 

The importance of the pastoral pursuit in the economy of 
the farm is not fully indicated by the displays of sheep at the 
Royal and other shows, for reasons that will be plain to those 
conversant with the conditions under which flocks are kept 
and managed. Nevertheless the sheep section of any large show, 
and especially that of the Royal Show, with its eighteen breeds, 
conveys some idea of what this class of stock means to our 
farming industry. A total of 524 exhibits is a meagre representa¬ 
tion of the some 24,000,000 of sheep in Great Britain, but in 
certain features it is symptomatic of the greatness of the business 
of which it is the outward and public emblem. The relative 
position of the sheep in the showyard is not unlike that it 
occupies in the business of farming. The comparative obscurity 
of the sheep pens, and the immobility of the exhibits, as regard^ 
access to enclosures where the public gather, tend to minimise 
the value of the ovine race and what it represents to the country. 
It is pretty much the same in farming practice; the flocks may 
be scattered over inaccessible tracts of country—marshes, moors, 
hills, dales or mountains—or they may be hurdled closely on 
arable land, and in neither of the possible alternatives do they 
have the same chance as cattle, for instance, to attract the eye 
and impress the naind in a manner that would lead to easy 
appraisement of their great worth, dose students of agriculture, 
however, are cogmsant of the importance of sheep in their 
numerous breeds and types to the farming industry, and make 
a point of examining the classes with due regard to changes and 
relative utility merits. . 

The sheep stock of this country is divided into two main 
sections, the Short-woolled and the Long-woolled. The separat¬ 
ing line is not very clearly defined, as ^me of the hill or, terri¬ 
torially, intermediate breeds, might almost be included in either 
section, yet classification is possible and is accepted as reasonable^ 
On account of the ^ographioal position of the show of 1927, 
and the f comer paucity of exhibits, certain breeds were Ttiissin g 
that on the score of popularity and utility should be prominent 
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in any representative collection of British breeds, such as the 
Cheviot, Border Leicester, Herdwick, Dorset Down, Cotswold 
and Mountain Blackface. The society has usually been generous 
towards these varieties—largely northern in environment—^but 
there must be a reasonable response to the inducements provided 
in cases of the kind, and often this has been absent. 

The five leading breeds of Short-wools were penned in com¬ 
manding strength. It was pleasing to find the foundation South- 
down at the head of the list in point of numbers, and also indica¬ 
tive of the direction favour is taking regarding the size and quality 
of animal. The oldest of the Downs was severely affected by 
the system of indiscriminate marketing during the war, but it 
is recovering the lost ground, and forging ahead with si^oificant 
consistency. The breed was seen in Mgh merit at Newport, 
and the exhibits did credit to the flocks from which they were 
shown. Praise of the Southdown implies no lack of appreciation 
of the meritorious classes of the other breeds, and their value 
in their respective areas. The Oxford Down, the Shropshire, 
the Hampshire Down and the Suffolk, all came out in impressive 
form, and the varying characteristics presented justified the 
interpretation of some peculiar virtue that fitted the breed above 
others to its respective district. While there is no perceptible 
interference with the distinguishing features of the breeds, 
however, there were suggestions of sSght modifications towards 
lighter weights, smaller frames and closeness of wool. Any 
changes of the kind merely imply enterprise and skill on the 
part of owners in harmonising their flocks with the market 
preferences of the time. Local conditions limit the extent to 
which reforms may be carried in tampering with established 
characteristics and uses, but it may be wiser to mould the existing 
races to modem uses, than to have recourse to the more revo¬ 
lutionary action of introducing different breeds. The breeds 
we possess, as an asset handed down to us, are so pliable in the 
hands of skilled owners, that fashion, fancy, or hard utility, can 
quickly be satisfied by prudent evoluticaiary measures, with the 
material in hand. Our shows indicate that, without di^egarding 
the dominating influences of environment, floekmasters are 
succeeding in keeping in touch with market , demands both in 
respect to carcase and fleece. 

The group of intermediate breeds, each filling an imx)ortant 
place in the pastoral industry—the Dorset Horn, the Wiltshire 
or Western Horn, the Byeland, the Kerry Hill (Wfides), and the 
Clun Forest—that followed in catalogue order, merits a word of 
praise, especially the last three varieties. The Dorset Horn 
will be in danger of sharing the fate of its county rival, the 
Dorset Down, unless it comes forward in greater numbers. Rye- 
lands made a convincing display, and the same can be said of 
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the Kerry Hills and the C3.un I'orest breeds, although the last 
is increasing in size to a point that may imperil its popularity. 

The Long-wools were penned in encouraging numbers and 
in quality worthy of the flocks represented. Ihe Lincolns always 
come out strongly, but they had a long way to come and the 
well-filled classes reflected pleasing enterprise on the part of 
the owners who sent them. Lincoln wool has been regaining 
its popularity and value, and it may be assumed that this 
welcome turn in the fortunes of the breed has had something 
to do with the high standard of merit and the strong entries. 
The Leicester also was stronger than has often been the case 
in recent years, and Bakewell’s other breed was seen in its best, 
modem form. The Wendeydale likewise did itself justice in 
both numbers and quality, while the Kent or Romney Marsh, 
as usual, made an important feature in the section. This breed 
always makes a good impression at representative exhibitions, 
and there was no exception to the rule this year. The two 
Devon breeds—the Dartmoor and the Devon Long-wool — 
barely justified their presence in numbers, but the quality was 
satisfactory. Both the Welsh varieties came out in numbers 
and merit worthy of their prominence in the area served by the 
show. The Welsh flockmasters are keenly alive to the advan¬ 
tages of the publicity afforded at the premier show. 

Pros. 

The remarkable development of the pig section in recent 
years has been an outstan^ng feature of the show. Hot only 
have the breeds provided with classes increased from the former 
four or five, to nine, and sometimes more, but there has been 
a great increase in the number of exhibits of each breed. The 
dimensions and character of the pig department are correctly 
indicative of the extent and nature of the progress that has 
been made in developing the pig industry in one or other of its 
several forms. 

The exhibition of pigs at Newport was extocemely satisfactory. 
The principal breeds were all penned in impoinng merit, and 
most of them in large numbers. The targe Whites were shown 
in strength that w^ gratifying to supporters, but almost embar¬ 
rassing to the judge, while the Mid&e Whites were not very 
far behind. The leading exhibits of both breeds testified to the 
pitch of perfection that has been attained in moulding types 
and in promoting rapid growth and early maturity. The Tam- 
worth was modestly represented in numbers, but the qualities 
of this thrifty old teeed were wefl exemplifiM in the animals 
present. The Berkshire hardly did justice to its popularity in 
nipnbera, but the merit level was worthy of the breed. The 
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classes were notable for the tmiformity of type and quality 
displayed. 

The Large Black is a product of many widely separated 
districts, and the contributions from the different centres con¬ 
stituted strong classes in both numbers and merit. Considering 
the range of country from which exhibits were drawn, it was 
remarkable to find so little variation in the characteristics dis¬ 
played. That the Large Black is strongly supported in the 
country is evident from its position in the showyard. The 
Gloucestershire Old Spot has sometimes been shown in larger 
numbers, but the classes sufficed in every respect to represent 
-the position the breed occupies in its own area. The same can 
be said of the Wessex Saddlebacks, the Essex, and the Long 
White Lop-eared, all of which appear to fulfil a definite purpose 
in the economy of their respective districts. 

Goats. 

The goat classes excite lively interest among breeders of this 
cktss of animal. In no section is competition keener or the 
didiberations in the judging rings followed with closer attention. 
The show at Newport was not large, but it was representative, 
including very fine specimens of the To^nburg, Saanen, Anglo- 
Nubian and British Alpine varieties. 

0. J. B. MACDOlSrALI), 

West End Farm, 

Cheddington, 

Leighton Buzzard. 


REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS ENTERED 
AT THE NEWPORT SHOW, 1927. 

Ebom the forty-eight implements before the judges five were 
awarded the silver medal; four were given pemodssion to enter 
for the medal at the 1928 show, and arrangements have been 
made for suitable tests of their performance. 

Machifiea awarded a silver medal {in cakdogue order). 

Stand No. 222. 

A Wind Engine, driving a kw. dynamo. Exhibited by 
Messrs. McBaln Bros., Castle EngineeriDg Works, Tweedmouth, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Bice with tower, £106, 

The novelty of this exhibit consisted in the shape of the 
vanes, together with a new form of governor, which turns the 
arms into the wind as soon as thw speed exceeds a predeteanined 
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limit. The vanes, which are of aerofoil section, are designed so 
as to do away with the tendency to produce eddy currents and 
a vacuum behind themselves, which is one of the great causes of 
loss of power in the ordinary type. The advantages of this type 
of vane were shown in the Harpenden Windmill trials of the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering. 

The machine is well constructed, its design appears likely to 
secure efficiency in working and its price is moderate. The 
judges awarded a medal. 



Fig. 1.—IMfoBain's Wind Engine. 


Stand 138. No, 331. 

The Dawe Tractor Wheel. Exhibited on a Eordson Tractor 
by Mr. Joseph Dawe, 27 Cleveland Gardens, London, W.2. 

This wheel was perhaps the great^t novelty exhibited. It 
belongs to the class of skeleton wheels, i.e. wheels which have no 
continuous tyre or tread, and is novel in that it has no strakes or 
spuds as such, the tread consisting merely of three strips of 
f-inch thick bar iron set on edge about 3 inches apart and 
carried on spokes in the ordinary way. These bars are given a 
waved form circumferentially. 

Seen from behind, the wheels when running have a very 
curious appearance, suggesting that they had been in numerous 
colHsions. Their performance was very satisfactory. 

The claims made for the wheel were that it gave a grip on 
the land, without slip, up to the full power of the engine, and 
that it did not pack ttie soil nor clog,, This was one of the cases 
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where a thorough test would have been desirable; as it was, the 
judges had to be content with hitching the Fordson Tractor, 
from which the rear driving wheels had, been removed and 
replaced by Bawe wheels, to a pair of double disc harrows, and 
driving it over some fre^ ploughing. The soil was light and 
easy working, but it was very wet and rain was falling heavily.. 
Under these conditions, with one of the judges driving and the 
other riding on the harrows, very little wheel slip was observed. 
The Bawe wheels remained clean, although the front wheels 
balled up 2 inches or so and although the tractor was being 
pushed to the limit of its powers, ^e wheel tracks were not 



Fig. 2—The Dawe Tractor Wheel. 

quite taken out by the harrows, but the performance generally 
was remar^ble. At the conclusion of the test the tractor was 
run straight back along the main road to the show yard. The 
ability of a tractor, fitt^ with these wheels, to traverse muddy 
^teways or hard fkrm roads with equal facility must be of great 
practic^ advantage. 

The judges resided this entry as marking a distinct advance 
in tractor engineering, and awarded a mecM. 

Stand 225. No. 1262. 

Binder, 5 feet left-hand cut. Exhibited by Messrs. Euston 
& Hornsby, Ltd., Lincoln, 

The feature claimed as new was the butting mechanism, and 
its adjustment: it was claimed that a square-ended sheaf would 
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always be produced. So far as could be judged by examination 
this result should be obtained. The whole machine has evidently 
been designed throughout with great care and has several features 
which should make for convenience and reliability in operation. 
The main wheel is of pressed steel and is both lighter and stronger 
than the old type: neat and convenient adjustments for the 
platform and elevator are provided: the cross-drive is fitted with 
a thrust ball bearing, thus reducing the liability of the bevel 
drive wheels to get out of gear; roller bearings are used through ; 
the tables are of sheet metal and easily removable. The frame 
is built on very strong lines for the purpose of withstanding the 
strains imposed by tractor haulage. 



Fig 3.—“ Standard ** Binder. 


While this machine was perhaps rather an example of a 
general improvement in design than an exhibit containing a 
distinct novelty, the judges felt that it was certainly deserving of 
the Society’s medal. 

Stand 229. No, 1396. 

Potato Digger. Exhibited by MessrSi J. & E. Howard, 
Ltd., Britannia Iron Works, Bedford, 

This machine was first exhibited at the Beading Show, 1926, 
when it was described by the judg^ in the following terms: 

The featnire of this machine, which is on the rotary principle, is 
the incorporation of a tine wheel (behind, the dig^ng i^are) 
working at a sUghtly inclined angle to the soil. Thus wheel is 

■ I 
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fitted mth rigid tines arranged in pairs. An extra tine-wheel 
is mounted on the other side of the frame: this wheel is fitted 
with cnrved tines and rotates at a slightly higher sp^d. The 
object of the second tine-wheel is to prevent the spreading of the 
potatoes and to facilitate picking: the tines on this wheel will 
also break up the clods and release the tops and rubbish from 
the soil.” 

As the judges were not able to come to a decision without 
seeing the machine at work it was arranged that it should be 
tested and allowed to enter again in 1927. The report received 
from Mr. Thompson Gose of the machine’s performance in actual 
work was exceedingly good, and a medal was accordingly awarded. 



Fig. 4.—Howard’s Potato Digger. 


Stand 266. No. 2002. 

The Herridge “ Simplex ” Excavator, for cutting and exca¬ 
vating trenches or drains 22 inches deep, 10 inches by 7 inches 
wide. Exhibited by E. V. Twose, H^berton, Devon. 

This is an extremely simple implement, the construction of 
which can be seen clearly on the illustration. It is drawn at a 
very slow speed by a cable and winch, the power being provided 
either by horse ^an or by a 3| b.h.p. oil engine. 

The judges h^ seen this machine at work at the drainage 
demonstration held by the Ministry of Agriculture in various 
parts of the country and had noted its excellent work, ^d in 
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view of the importance of drainage and the great saving in the 
cost of drain digging to be obtained by its use, had no hesitation 
in awarding it a medal. 

Machines resemd for Trial. 

Judgment on four machines was reserved until next year’s 
Show, as their merits could not be decided upon without some 
practical tests. They are to be allowed therefore to be entered 
at that Show as new machines. 



Fig. 5.—The Herridge **Simplex** Excavator* 


Stand 87. No.h 

Milking Machine. Exhibited by Messes. Gascoigcies {Beading} 
Ltd,, Bea&g. The chief novelty claimed in this rnsjoSmB is in 
ilie construction of the teat cups; as a result of which it is said 
that the collapse of the vacuum, which takes place at the open 
end of the t^t cup, goes spirally downward, so producing a 
spiral squeeze and allowing a lower vacuum of 9 to 11 inches 
instead of the customary 16 inches, to be used. 

It is obvious that, although the power used by existing 
milking machines is small, a farther r^uction of about 40 per 
cent, is of importance, and ^e lower vacuum used would appear 
likely to diminish the risk of injury to the cows. 

This is a case where it was impossible to tell from mspection 
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alone whether or not the claims made for the maohine would 
be confirmed in practice, nor was it possible to test the machine 
properly in the ^ow ground. It was therefore arranged that a 
test shoiQd be carried ont by the Dairy Research Institute at 
Reading and the Exhibitors were given permission to re-enter 
the machine as a new implement at next year’s Show. 

Stand 139. No. 332. 

Oil Tractor, exhibited fay the Locomofaile Engineering Co., 
Ltd., 57 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. This tractor is notable 
as being designed to bum crude oil, and is of extremely simple 
and robust construction. It is of German manufacture, being 
made by the Lanz Co., and is practically a single cylinder hori¬ 
zontal oil engine mounted on four wheels. 

The ignition is by hot bulb, there is consequently no magneto 
or sparking plug, and as the engine is of the 2-stroke type, there 
are no valves. Cooling is of fiie hopper type, and there is no 
radiator. There are 4 speeds forward and reverse. The engine 
h.p. is given as 22 b.h.p. and the weight of the tractor ready for 
work is 2 tons 12 cwt. 2 qrs. 

Such a machine is not altogether a general purpose tractor, 
but the judges felt that the reduction in fuel costs owing to 
employment of cmde oil, and its extremely simple construction 
made it a noteworthy exhibit. 

It was arranged that a test should be carried out by the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Oxford, and permission 
was given to re-enter the machine as a new implement at next 
year’s Show. 

Stand 155. No. 458. 

Milk Bottle-filliog and Measuiring Machine. Exhibited by the 
South Wales Dairy AgencieSi Ltd., Cardiff. 

Ih this machine the milk or cream to be bottled is contained 
in a tank, immediately beneath which are placed the measuring 
containecs. In one position these containers are in direct com¬ 
munication with the tank and are filled with milk. The whole 
row of containeis is then moved along by depressing a lever, 
thus cutting off their connection to the ta^ and placing them 
immediately above, and in direct communication wim, the 
bottles, into which they empty theniselves. The joints are 
metal to metal, gprii^ controll^, and there is no packing. 

Ihe mac hine exhibited had four containers and could fill 
four bottles at once, but other sizes are made. Demonstrated 
fa^ore the ju^es, the machine did its work well, but having in 
vi^ its possible usefulness to farmers retailing their own rdlk, 
they felt that the machiue ought to be thoroughly tested. It 
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was therefore arranged that the machine should be tested at 
the Dairy Research Institute, and the Exhibitors were given 
permission to re-enter the machine as a new implement at next 
year’s Show. 

Stand, 246. No. 1712, 

Boot Thinning Machine. Exhibited by Messrs. T. B. 
Bussell & Co., Eirbymoorside. This is a most ingenious machine, 
in which the action of hand hoeing is almost exactly imitated. 
A number of hoes are arranged round the circumference of the 
land wheel of the machine and pivoted near its hub. A bell 
crank is so arranged that as each hoe blade is at the bottom of 
its path it is forced forward, and cuts the ground at right angles 
to tie path of the machine. The depth of cut can be altei^, 
but the spacing of the cut is fixed by the width of the hoe blade 
used and can only be altered within narrow limits. There is a 
large number of joints in the machine, which might cause trouble 
in time. It was impossible to give the machine a trial at the 
Show, and permission was given to the inventors to enter it as 
a new implement at next year’s Show, the Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering undertaking to test it in the meantime. 

The remaining exhibits included several which while for one 
reason or another were not awarded medals, were fine examples of 
English engineering. Messrs. McLaren’s Diesel ploughing engine 
may be particularly cited as a case in point. This macitoe. 
Stand 197, No, 908, was one of a pair of Messrs. McLaren’s well- 
known motor windlasses for cable ploughing, fitted with McLaren 
Benz Diesdl oil engine, which was provided with a supercharger. 
The supercharger is not in action when the winding drum is 
emp1y» but as the drum fills up the supercharger is gradually 
brouj^t into action, so that when the last coils are being wound 
on to the full drum, the power of the engine is automatically 
increased. This arrangement is claimed to overcome one of the 
greatest difficulties in the application of the oil engine to cable 
ploughing, i.e. that of the great increase in power required as 
the drum fills up. * 

The exhibit as a whole was well up to the hi^ standard 
associated with the firm and only doubte as to its elegibilify on 
the ground of novelty prevented the ju<^e8 awarding a medal. 

If the Regulations permitted of this it noiight have been 
possible to award a medal for a composite exhibit to Mr. Borlase 
Matthews for his eight exhibits of electrically operated machine]^ 
and electric generating plants. Of these the 12 fcw, Austin 
automatic generating plant, comprising a Grossley heavy oil 
engine, with a Clarkson exhaust gas water heater, dynamo and 
automatic switchboard, was a fine example of the perfection to 
which the design and p^ormance of automatic generating plant 
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can attain* But the judges felt that, while the exhibit w^ 
pajrticularly suitable for country houses requiring an electric 
generating plant, its special connection with a^culture, apart 
from any question of novelty, was not sufficiently direct to 
justify the award of a medal. Another exhibit, the Electrode 
Dairy Boiler, might also, in certain circumstances, be of con¬ 
siderable value, and the whole exhibit was an interesting example 
of the steady advance which is being made in the application of 
deetrieity to agriculture. 

In general it may be said that the exhibits were of a high 
standard, and reflected credit on the ingenuity and techni^ 
skill of the agricultural engineering industry. While there were 
a few entries whose connection with agricffiture or even estate 
purposes was not very evident, and some too whose claims to 
novelfy were somewhat visionary, the entries as a whole in no 
way fell short of those of previous years. 

B. J. Owen. 

Xnstiiute of Agricultural Eugineering, 
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MILK YIELD TRIALS 
(CATTLE, CLASSES 216 to 227). 

The report on the trials for 1927 differs from those in previous 
years in one particular, viz. that for the first time exhibitors 
in these classes had the option of having their cows milked thrice 
or twice in the 24 hours set apart for these tests, but only on ilie 
condition that it must be stated on the entry form in what 
division they would wish their cows to be milked, in default of 
which the cows would be entered as twioe-milkers only. 

On the entries coming in, it was found that the greater 
number of animals were ente^ in the thrice-milking section, 
which necessitated the Council allowing an alteration to be made 
in condition 40, under which two cows were allowed to be milked 
^ one man, the time for stripping being altered to 8 p.m. 
instead of 9 o’clock as provided for originally. 

The times for the commencement of the trials were as 
foHows:— 

For stripping the cows twice milked, 5.30 p.m. on the Wednes¬ 
day ; while for stripping the thrice milkers 8 p.m. was the hour 

Xlie times for niillring on Thursday were fixed:— 
l^ae thiioe-infikeid oowb, £.30 am., 12 midday and 8 pm. 
For tnirioe-milfeatB, 6.^ am. and. 5.30 pm. 
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These hours were determined on for two reasons : first that 
all the milk should be taken in daylight, and next that the 
milking of the two sections might be kept distinct. 

To prevent mistakes, different-coloured labels were used as 
follows;— 

For the thrice-milked cows, red labels. 

For the twice-milked cows, white labels. 

For Butter Test cows, in addition to these, yellow labels 
had to be tised. 

The bottles for taking samples of the milks required for the 
Gerber Tester were labeUed to correspond with the colours and 
numbers on the milk pails; the samples of the milka ia every 
case being taken from the milks as they were poured back from 
the weighing-machine pail into their own labelled pails, thus 
ensuring that the milks were thoroughly mixed. 

Ninety-four cows out of an entry of 131 arrived in the yard 
to compete for the milk yield prizes. While Table I gives the 
average figures of each breed, the full details of the trials with 
the prizes awarded are given in Table 11. 

Table I.— Average BesvUs obtained by Cows of differerd Breeds 
in the Milk Yield Classes. 


2To.of 

Cows 

Com- 

peting 

Breed 




Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 


Fat 

per 

cent. 

Points 

16 

Dairy Shorthorns 




Lb. 

1416 

61 

Lb. oZt 
65 4| 

2-99 

68-06 

7 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorns 

1496 

68 


3*56 

76*10 

3 

Devons . . . 




1408 

95 

30 U 

4*38 

62*72 

1 

South Devons . 




1869 

22 


3*83 

71-32 

13 

Bed Polls . . 




1334 

68 

64 

3*63 

70-72 

3 

Blue Albions 




1382 

28 


2*76 

61*77 

16 

British Priesians 




1616 

61 

68 1* 

2*96 

81*71 

4 

Ayrshires . . 



. 

1188 

22 

56 12 

3-63 

71-28 

11 

Guernseys . . 




1092 

81 

44 2^ 

4*20 

63-02 

16 

Jerseys . , ... 




896 

99 

4S ISH 

4*65 

63*42 

4 

Berrys . . . 





33 

49 1 


63*64 

3 

Dext^s . . . 



• 

724 

87 

39 13i 

4*11 



In order that the yields of milk from the cows that have 
been twice or thrice milked in the 24 hours may be com;i^u:ed, 
a special Table showing these differences is given on page236—for 
although (miy six of the breeds competing were entered in the 
two sections, it may be interestmg in future years to compare 
yidds from those other bree& who only competed in one 
section the first year. 
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Table HE.— Average Results obtained from Cows milked Thrice 
or Twice in the 24 Hours in the Milk Yidd Classes, 



JTo. of 
Cattle 

Live 

Weight 

i Days 

1 

I MilTf 

i 

Anilr 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Points 



Lb. 


Lb. oz. 



Dairy Shorthorns, 







Milked thrice. 

8 

1421 

53 

54 6 

2-80 

66-12 

Milked twice .... 

7 

1409 

49 

66 5 

3-21 

70-28 

Lincoln Bed Shorthorns, 
Milked thrice. 

5 

1483 

65 

63 10 

3-74 

80-82 

jVIilked twice .... 


1529 

40 

51 3 

3*07 

64-29 

Devons, 

Milked twice .... 

1 

3 

! 

1 

1408 

95 

30 IJ 

4*38 

52-72 

South Devons. 







Milked thrice.... 

1 

1869 

22 

56 0 

3-83 

71-32 

Red PoUs. 







Milked thrice. . , . 

10 

1349 

56 

54 1 

3 64 

70-72 

Milked twice .... 

3 

1284 

63 

65 1 

3-16 

70-73 

Blue Albions, 







Milked twice.... 

3 

1382 

28 

50 12 

2-75 

61-77 

British Friesians, 
Milked thrice. 

14 

1507 

53 

68 8 

302 

82-55 

]&Iilked twice .... 

1 

1647 

31 

61 4 

2*17 

69-93 

Ayrshires. 



1 




Milked thrice« , . , 

4 

1188 

22 

56 12 

3*63 

71*28 

Guernseys. 







IStlilked thrice.... 

7 

1109 

90 

45 6 

4*20 

65-44 

Milked twice .... 

4 

1013 

66 

41 11 

4-21 

58-81 

Jerseys, 







Milked thrice. . . . 

2 

806 

113 

41 4 

4-39 

62-93 

Milked twice .... 

13 

908 

97 

43 4 

5-01 

63-34 

Kerrys. 







Milked thrice. . , . 

4 

1001 

33 

49 1 

3*60 

63-64 

Dexters, 







Milked twice .... 

3 

724 

-- 

87 

39 13i 

4*11 

61-05 
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BUTTER TEST TRIALS. 

The ntimber of cows competing in these trials was 67 against 
an entry of 99. As in the Milk Yield Trials, the exhibitor had 
the option of having his cows milked twice or thrice in the 24 
hours. 

Full details of the Trial are given in Table V, together with 
the prizes awarded, while Table IV below gives the average results. 


Table IV.— Average ReauUa obtained from Cows in the Butter 

Test Classes. 

Class 228a.— EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


No. of 
Cows 

Breed 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

in 

irnif 

Millr 

Butter 

Average 
Batio 
in lb. 

Points 

8 

Dairy Shorthorns . 

Lb. 

1449 

33 

Lb. OZ. 

50 1 

Lb. OZ. 

1 8* 

38-32 

24-51 

6 

Lincoln Red Short¬ 
horns .... 

1470 

59 

59 12i 

2 3tV 

26-82 

37-41 

3 

Devons ... 

1408 

95 

30 IJ 

1 6i 

21-45 

27-85 

1 

South Devons . 

! 1869 

22 

56 0 

2 4i 

18-93 

36-75 

8 

Red Polls . . . 

! 1326 

59 

55 141 

2 OH 

28-26 

35-60 

4 

Blue Albions . 

; 1480 

29 

60 91 

1 

33-60 

30-50 

10 

British Friesians . 

1492 

63 

66 131 

1 

36-57 

33-39 

3 

Ayrshires . . . 

1130 

23 

54 141 

2 0 

32-96 i 

32-60 

8 

Guernseys . . 

1107 

83 

46 21 

1 14ft 

24-17 i 

33-48 

8 

Jerseys .... 

960 

92 

44 7 

i 

2 7M 

18-33 

43-15 


Class 228b.— NOT EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


7 

Jerseys .... 

820 

107 

! 1 

41 51] 

1 151 

21-02 

37-37 

1 

Dexters .... 

709 

67 

47 8 ! 

2 4 

21-11 

38-70 


As in the case of the Milk Yield trials, the returns of the 
cows milked thrice or twice are given in Table VI on page 241. 

The work entailed in carrying out the Milk and Butter Test 
trials has always been fairly heavy; but now that the two sec¬ 
tions, the thrice and twice milking, have been started, necessi¬ 
tating jS.ve Tnilldng R of the cattle instead of two, the work has 
been very much augmented, and in this connection I would wish 
specially to thank Mx. T. W. Ashton, my four stewards, the 
machinists who worked the separators, and Bushell and his 
assistant, Ladbrooke, who were working from 4.30 a.m. to 11.30 
pm. on the following evening, thus relieving me of the very 
long hours, both morning and evening, that I ou^t to have kept. 





Tabuj V.—RESULTS of BUTTER TESTS at NEWPORT, 

Class 228A.—COWS BXOBJBDING 900 LB. LIVB WBIGHT._ 
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Table V.—BBSULTS ob BUTTER TESTS at NEWPORT, im—c<mUnued. 

OtAas 25i8A.—COWB BXOaBDraa 000 LB. LIVB WBiaHT. 
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Cert, of Merit 
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Butter ratio** represents the number of Ib. of milk required to make 1 lb. of butter. Ten lb. of milk are reckoned as equfd to an imperial gallon. 
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Table VI .—Average Resvlts obtained from Cows milked Thrice 
and Twice in the 24 Eaara in the BtiMer Test Classes. 



Ko.of 

Cattle 

Live 

Weight 

Days 

.in 

Milk 

1 

Milk 

1 

Butter 

Yield 

Batio 

i 

Points 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

1 

Lb. 


1 Lb. 

oz. 1 

Lb. oz. 

! 

Lb. 


Milked thrice 

! 3 

1373 

26 

47 

6| 1 

1 6tV 

40-22 1 

i 24-41 

Milked twice 

Lincoln Red 

5 

1495 

37 

51 

m ! 

1 

1 9i 

37-19 ! 

1 

25-77 

1 

Shorthorns. 




i 





Milked thrice 

5 

1483 

65 

63 

lOf 

2 

34-80 

39-76 

Milked twice 

1 

1405 

30 

40 

6 

1 9i 

25-08 

25-75 

Devons. 




1 



1 


Milked twice 

3 

1408 

95 

30 

H 

1 6i 

21-45 

27-85 

South Devons. 









Milked thrice 

Red Polls. 

1 

1869 

22 

! 

56 

0 

2 4f 

[ 

18-93 

36-75 

Milked thrice 

7 

1326 

57 

54 

12 

i 2 IH 

26-51 

36-07 

Milked twice 

1 

1266 

114 

64 

0 

1 9i 1 

40-55 

32-65 

Blue Albions. 






j i 

} 



Milked thrice 

2 

1553 

Not 

known 

62 

2 

i 2 5i 1 

: i 

26-43 

37-75 

MUked twice 

British Friesians. 

2 

1427 

29 

59 

1 

1 7i 

40-76 j 

1 

23-25 

Milked thrice 

Ayrshires. 

10 

1492 

63 

66 


1 14^ 

36-57 I 

33-39 

Milked thrice 

3 

1130 

23 

54 

14f 

2 0 

32-94 

32-00 

Guernseys. 









Milked thrice 

7 

1109 

90 

45 


1 im 

24-06 

33-59 

Milked twice 

1 

1098 

29 

51 

4 

2 ^ 

25-03 

32-75 

Jerseys. 









Milked thrice 

2 

806 

113 

41 

4 

1 15f 

24-68 

36-22 

Milked twice 

13 

908 

97 

43 

4 

2 4 

19-35 

41-10 

Dexters. 









Milked twice 

1 

709 

67 

47 

8 i 

2 4 

21-11 1 

38-70 


Table Vn.—MILK YIEILD CLASSES FOR GOATS at NEWPORT, 1927. 
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MILK YIELD TRIALS 
(GOATS, CLASSES 238 AND 239). 

The number of goats competing in these Trials was 28 out 
of an original entry of 36. These were milked out on Tuesday, 
July 5, at 7 p.m., the milk for the next 24 hours being taken for 
the Quality Trials with an extra milking 12 hours for the Quantity 
Trials. Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, the Hon. Secretary of the British 
Goat Society, was present and kindly superintended the whole 
of the work. Full particulars of the Trials are given in Table 
Vn on page 242. 

The rest of the work in the dairy was on similar lines as m 
previous years, but knowing that the work during the last four 
days of the Show would be rather strenuous, Sie making of 
long-keeping cheese was not attempted. 

In place of that Caerphilly cheeses were made from the milk 
of five representative breeds of cattle. The following table gives 
full particulars of this experiment, but it is unfortunate that the 
weights of all the cheeses when ripe were not forthcoming. 


Table VUE. 


Breed 

Quantity 

of 

MnTr 

Weight 

at 

Vatting 

Weight 

from 

Press 

Quality 

of 

! Curd ! 

Weight 
when ripe. 

6 weeks. 

Jersey 

i 

8 galls. ’ 

Lb. oz. 

: 12 4 

Lb. oz. 

10 6 

i 

. 1 

Very good 

Lb. oz. 

9 10 

Guernsey 

8 » 

' 11 12 

9 12 

Badly tainted' 

— 

Ayrshire . 

8 „ 

‘ 13 2 

10 8 

Very wet and | 
acid 1 

Good i 

8 8 

Eriesian . 

8 „ 

; 9 7 

8 4 

_ 

Shorthorn 

8 „ 

9 10 

8 1 

Good j 



The making of scalded cream in accordance with the recipes 
given in the Society’s pamphlet for the different breeds milks, 
the manufacture of cream and other soft cheeses, and the use of 
warm water in churning, filled up all the time at the disposal of 
the Daily Staff. 

I wordd wish to thank Mr. Hasted for his invaluable assbtanoe 
to me, Mr. H. R. Hammond for his help in the calculatiozis 
necessary in the Milk Yidd and Butter Test Trials, Miss Noble 
for her management of the Dairy generally, and all the other 
Dairy Assistants for their work in connection with the samples 
of the Test Milks, and the churning of the Butter Test creams. 
The week is a hard one for them, but they always rise to the 
occasion and do their best to make the work of the Daky: 
attractive. Ebnest Mactbws. 

Elmodesham House, 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
NEWPORT, 1927. 

Exhibits at the Royal Show would be incomplete without the 
adequate representation of the activities of agricultural research 
and education, and it certainly is true that while the display of 
the necessary material is a matter which involves much time 
and trouble on the part of the staffs of the various colleges, 
research stations and institutes, the results, especially in connec¬ 
tion with advisory work, are well worth the time and trouble 
expended. This is especially the case at the Royal Show, and 
the Education Pavilion at Newport in 1927 did not fail to attract 
numbers of those with whom it is the object of our research and 
education authorities to come into contact. The value of in¬ 
vestigation into problems of natural science, and the application 
of the discoveries made to agriculture, is being more and more 
recognised. Exhibits of this kind, which represent the activities 
of the research stations and demonstration centres, are very 
important in showing the proved value of the results obtained. 

The Education Pavilion was in charge of Mr. William Burkitt, 
and the accommodation provided consisted of a wooden pavilion 
with convenient staging 3 ft. wide and the usual central rail 
for regulating the traffic. As on former occasions, the largest 
space was occupied by the College in whose province the Show 
was held, together with the local Agricultural Institution, while 
the National Research Stations of Cambridge, Rothamsted and 
Bristol were strongly represented. 

The TJnivcrsUy College of South Wales and Monrneuthshire 
possesses an Agricultural Advisory Department comprising the 
three sections of Veterinary Science, Zoology and Botany. In 
view of the importance of stock raising in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, the Veterinary Science exhibit attracted con¬ 
siderable attention, comprising as it did many interesting 
specimens of diseases in all types of farm animals. There were 
also specimens of the parasites responsible for diseases in cattle, 
sheep, horses and poidtiy, special reference being made to the 
two different species of liver fluke affecting sheep, with recom¬ 
mended treatments for eradication. The Agricultural Zoology 
Department exhibited many of the more common insects and 
allied pests, with mounted specimens to show the injury caused by 
each pest and, as far as possible, their life histories. A special 
feature was made of the more recent control measures for various 
pests, such as the introduction of tar distillate washes against 
the wintering forms of many fruit-tree pests, also glasshouse 
fumigation by means of calcium cyanide to replace the older 
and more complicated cyanide fum^ation by means of sodium 
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cyanide and acid. The attempt to control American blight by 
means of an introduced parasite (Aphelinus mali) was also 
illustrated. Methods of prevention or control for two very 
important stock pests, namely the ox warble fly and liver fluke, 
were shown, the treatments recommended being in use in the 
South Wales area for years and proving satisfactory. While 
the Veterinary Eesearch Department deads, of course, with the 
treatment of a parasitic disease like liver fluke, the Zoology 
Department deals more specifically with its prevention. The 
Agricultural Botany section concentrated upon a demonstration 
of the varieties of common and giant sainfoin sown at different 
dates, and showing the greater tendency of the giant lype to 
flower at an early date. Mother portion of this exhibit consisted 
of dried plants to show the development of the nodules which are 
associated with the fixing of nitrogen. The nodules developed 
only where the soil was not sterilised. Common weeds of the 
district were also shown, including shepherd’s needle (Scandix), 
spotted medick, slender foxtail (AJopeourus agrestis), bent, and 
couch, together with a specimen of meadow saffron, which grows 
in Monmouthshire and is liable to cause the loss of cattle by 
poisoning. The mycological section was devoted to specimens 
of plant diseases, such as the different scabs of potatoes, the smut 
diseases of cereals, silver leaf on plums, apple i^dew, onion bulb 
rot, tomato rust, and seeds of Danish varieties of swedes which 
were imder trial in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire to test their 
resistance to the finger-and-toe disease. 

The exhibit of the McmrrmLthahire Agricultural Institution, 
TJsh, was a comprehensive one representative of the whole of the 
departments of the Institute. It showed clearly the activities 
of an Institute in demonstrating the results of proved research 
and experiments applicable to thie district and local conditions. 
In the Farm Department were shown specimen turves representa¬ 
tive of different systems of manuring grass land, special reference 
being made to the change in herbage resulting from the applica¬ 
tion of kainit and superphosphate to a field of alluvial loam on 
the Institution farm, where a botanical composition of 61-2 per 
cent, grasses, 20*9 per cent, clovers, and 17*9 per cent, weeds on 
the control plot was changed by the judicious application of 
the above fertilisers to 47*2 per cent, grasses and 52*4 per cent, 
clovers, while weeds were practically non-existent at *4 per cent. 
There was a collection of the more important chemical fertilisers 
with their analyses, and also specimens of fertilisers below 
guarantee which had come to the notice of the Institution 
during the year. Varieties of wheat and oats in sheaves, from 
the variety trials at Usk, were exhibited, also the results of 
demonstrations in the control of weeds (especially charlock) 
and insect pests and fungoid diseases. Rations for different 
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classes of stock were shown in miniature, accurately demonstrat¬ 
ing the proportions of the various foods. Further, analyses 
tubes had been prepared to show the relative composition of 
some twenty or more of the commoner feeding materials. A 
collection of feeding stufis, showing their origin and composition, 
was also exhibited, and the necessity for care in selecting and 
balancing rations was particularly stressed. The Horticultural 
section exhibited specimens of standard types of Paradise stocks, 
and also Crab, Pear and Mussel stocks for standard apples, pears, 
and plums respectively. The differences in the root action were 
most noticeable, and resulted in many enquiries being received for 
the most suitable stocks to use for different forms of trees. 
The various methods of grafting that were demonstrated, both 
on the stocks and in sections to show unison, were whip and 
whip-and-tongue on stocks one-eighth to half an inch in diameter; 
sad^e grafting on stocks half to three-quarter of an inch in 
diameter; and crown or rind grafting on stocks three-quarter 
of an inch or longer. This eshibit attracted much attention, 
especially with growers of fruit. The correct treatment of 
wounds caused by broken branches was demonstrated by cutting 
clean with a sharp knife and painting over with Stockholm tar; 
these had caJlused over, while untreated branches were shown 
cankered and useless. Boxes showing the methods of marketing 
fruit from the Institution market gardens were a special feature, 
as was also a collection of insecticides and fungicides. The Dairy 
section showed the various types and kinds of cheese made by 
students at Usk, together with a demonstration of the variation 
in tiie yield of cheese according to the quality of milk. Analyses 
tubes had been prepared giving an octilar demonstration of the 
constituents of dairy products, together with a comparative 
experiment in the forms of produce obtainable from one gallon 
of milk. Methods of making milk analysis for the information 
of farmers were also demonstrated, as well as clean milk pro¬ 
paganda showing the necessary precautions to be taken. The 
Poultry Department staged an exhibit representing many 
branches of poultry-keeping, and showing the importance of 
paying more attention to the grading and packing of eggs. 
Sex linkage was shown, and the chicks when dried from the 
incubator were displayed in a hay-box foster-mother, showing 
a most useful and economical type of brooder. Many education^ 
photographs, including incubator houses, brooder houses and 
sections of farms with laying houses suitably erected, were shown. 
Coloured diagrams also a^acted considerable attention, and 
these included types of laying houses, the development of the 
embryo, toe-punching of chickens, and two diagrams of the 
digestive tract of a hen. In addition, coloured maps of Mon¬ 
mouthshire, with the centres of instruction in agriculture under 
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the county scheme for agricultural education clearly sho^ 
completed the exhibit. 

The National Institute of Agricultural Botany has done much 
important work upon the determination of the relative yields 
of cereals, including the important factors of quality of produce, 
strength of straw, and period of ripening. This investigation 
has gone far towards demonstrating the varieties which may 
be most profitably grown under certain conditions. Six different 
permanent trial stations, shown by means of a map, had been 
taken, and a model representing the method of laying out the 
trials, and clearly illustrating the methods of strip-drSling and 
harvesting, and the detailed precautions taken to avoid experi¬ 
mental error, attracted considerable attention. In view of the 
fact that the results had been obtained from not less than three 
years’ trial at each centre, and that every care had been taken 
to avoid incidental experimental errors, most useful information 
was given as to the yields obtained. The results of trials of winter 
wheats and spring barleys were very clearly shown by means of 
a series of vertical glass tubes containing the grain of each 
variety, a column to scale being placed alongside to show a 
similar column of control. The testing of potato varieties for 
immunity from wart disease, and the work of the Potato Synon 3 nn 
Committee, in distinguishing genuine potato varieties from 
their synonyms, was clearly shown by means of diagrams. 
The incidence of virus diseases in potatoes had been a subject 
of investigation at Ormskirk, and actual plants of well known 
potato varieties were staged, comparing healthy plants with those 
infested with leaf-roll, together with laical quantities of tubers 
from each source. This demonstration was of much value to 
growers, who could thus recognise the symptoms of leaf-roll and 
realise the importance of planting healthy stocks. 

The Official Seed Testing Station demonstrated the methods 
employed in seed analysis, and showed the value of seed testing 
from the point of view of all engaged in the sale or purchase of 
farm seeds. In fact, the ideal at wMch we should aim is to induce 
every farmer who sows his own seed to have a cheap test under¬ 
taken by the Seed Testing Station upon every occasion before 
sowing. In this connection, specimens andphotographsillustrat- 
ing the more common seed-borne diseases were extremely 
interesting. 

As would be expected in a grazing country, considerable 
interest was shown in the exhibits of the ^tkamsted Eosperimmtal 
Station, showing the beneficial effects of phosphates plus nitrogen 
upon turf, specimens of which were shown. The loss of yield 
and quality in hay was shown when potash was omitted, 
the increase of crop when nitrogen was added, and the beneficia] 
•effects of lime when the latter.was applied after the additioi: 
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of sulphate of ammorda. The manuring of potatoes by the use 
of balanced dressings of nitrogen and potash was also demon¬ 
strated. Another section of the work showed the advantages 
obtainable from the use of lucerne seed inoculated with Bacillus 
radicicola, the method adopted being of considerable importance 
to growers of this crop, who, however, must always remember 
that the suitabiEty of the soil, cultivation, and manuring are all 
equally important if good crops are to be obtained. Formerly, 
experiments may have been thought to be too indefinite in their 
application, but during the past seven or eight years, differences 
wMeh were formerly attributable to soil and situation have been 
eliminated from the final results, and an important exhibit was 
shown which marks the development and greater accuracy 
obtained year by year with experimentation at Rothamsted from 
1843 untU the present time. 

The Bristol Besearch Station has been r^ponsible for the 
provision of a scheme for local instruction in cider-making, by 
which three counties, including Monmouthshire, contribute for 
the services of an instructor in this subject. Already much good 
work has been done in connection with tha management of cider 
orchards and advice upon the di£&culties of the cider-maker. 
An exhibit was staged lowing the cider-making appliances now 
in use, including a model rack and drainer, cloths, sulphur 
matches for cleaning casks, air traps for bungholes, hydrometer 
to indicate the specific gravity of cider, and a paraffin-waxed 
bimg, while the cEsorders shown included vinegar cider and the 
bad effects of using any iron implements or utensils in connection 
with cider-making. 

The Eugenics Society occupied a portion of the Pavilion, and 
the importance of this exhibit in connection with agricxdture 
could be seen by applying the laws of inheritance in man to 
animals. Some diagrams showed Mendelian inheritance in rats 
and domestic animals, and another extended the principles to 
immigrants into the United States. Kie net fertility of the social 
classes was also demonstrated, and the proportion which each 
consequently contributed to the next generation. The principal 
exhibits were the pauper pedigrees obtained from an eighteen 
years’ research study in the East End of London. There the 
hereditary character not only of mental deficiency and insanity, 
but also of general physical and social inadequacy, constituting 
destitution, was made plain, these qualities being faithfully 
handed on from parent to child down four or six generations of 
large families. By way of contrast, the most conspicuous 
pedi^ee was that of a group of normal families living in the same 
district, and under precisely the same conditions. Among these, 
pauperism and the other related affiictions were almost non¬ 
existent. The descendants of OHver Ckomwell, the pedigree of 
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the Haldane family, and similar charts demonstrated the in¬ 
heritance of unusually fine human qualities. Lethal selection 
in nature, artificial selection by man in stock breeding, and social 
selection in human communities were compared with one another. 
Attention was particularly drawn to the cumulative effects of 
the present uncontrolled social selection, and to the fact that this 
had already caused an increase in the proportionate numbers of 
the defective and ineffective in England and Wales, as well as a 
lowering of the general masculine physique. 

All the organisations exhibiting in the Education Pavilion 
had members of their staffs in attendance to give information 
regarding the scope of their work and advice upon particular 
problems under consideration, and there can be no doubt that 
many enquiries were received and new spheres of advisory work 
created. 

6. H. Ptjevis. 

Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution, 

XJsk, Mon. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEWPORT SHOW, 1927. 

Noarwi^^TAOTiNG that the entries in the Forestry Section this 
year were not as numerous as at Reading last year, being 85 
against 136, the quality of the exhibits left nothing to be desired 
and refiected much credit on the Landowners concerned and 
their subordinate advisers as also on the two Stewards, Mr. 0. 
Coltman-Rogera and Mr. William Dawson, for the comprehensive 
manner in which the exhibits were staged, and the courtesy 
extended by them to the many visitors and others interested 
in this exhibition. 

The competitive entries numbered 39 and the non-competitive 
46, divisible under Public Institutions 9, Private Enterprise 23, 
and Cbmmeroial 14. These were fewer than at Reading, which 
aboriculturaUy and geographically was more favourably situated. 

Class 1, which comprised specimen Boards of Oak, Elm, 
Ash, and Beech Timber, was a fine exhibit in which the Silver 
Medal fell to Earl Beauchamp, while Lord Treowen acquired the 
Bronze Medal. 

In Glass 2, for Boards of Larch, Spruce and Scots Pine, the 
Silver Medal was won by Lord Treowen and the Bronze by Earl 
Beauchamp. The exhibits comprised some remarkably fine 
specimens. 

Class 3 was for specimens of any sort of Hardwood or Broad¬ 
leaved Timber in which the Silver Medal was again awarded to 
Earl Beauchamp and the Bronze to Lord Treowen. This Qass 
contained a fine and varied sample of Boards. 
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In Class 4, comprising specimens of other Coniferous Timber, 
Earl Beauchamp again received the Silver Medal, with Lord 
Treowen the Bronze one. 

In Class 5 there was no entry and in Class 6 only 2, 
Earl Beauchamp gaining the first and Lord Tredegar second 
honours. 

Class 7, for Oak Held Gates for Farm use not exceeding £3 
in value, had five entries, the premier honour falling to Lord 
Treowen, the 2nd to Lord Beauchamp, 3rd to Lord Tredegar, 4th 
to Lord Biddulph, and 5th to The Fo^ey Estate Trustees. This 
is always a popular class in which great interest is shown by 
Exhibitors and Agriculturists and in which much difference of 
opinion is frequently displayed. Too much importance is often 
given to the hanging and bing es and too little to economical 
consideration, and the especial merits of quality, strength and 
lightness, which are essential. 

In Class 8 for Farm Field Gates of any other Home-^own 
Timber there were only two entries, Lord Tredegar gaining 
first and the Foxley Estate second honours. 

Class 9 for Cleft Field Gates had three entries. Viscount 
Tredegar gaining first and Lord Beauchamp second prize. 

There were four entries in Class 10 for Hunting or Wicket 
Self-dosiag Gates, Lord Beauchamp gaining the first and Lord 
Treowen the second prize. 

The entries and quality in Classes 11, 12, and 13 for Tree 
Guards and fencing were(ffsappointmg, while Classes 14 and 16 
had no entries, and Class 15 but one. 

The NoH-Coija^ETiTivE Exhibits were extremely interesting 
and instructive and comprised a fine show by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission iUustrating Fire Wastage, Plywood, Ships’ Keel Blocks, 
Pulp Wood, Match Wood, Building and Textile details. 

It was a surprise to the Public to realise that Messrs. Bryant 
& May use 1,100,000 c.f, of Aspen and 1,095,000 of White Pine 
Wood for their industry, and that 25 million Sleepers are used in 
the United Kingdom annually by the Railway Companies. 

Messrs. James Constance & Sons of Gloucester had an excellent 
show of Home industry items made from small wood of Ash, 
Sycamore, Eha, Plane, Birch, Cherry, Alder, Pear, &o., which 
industry deserves every encouragement. 

The Princes Risborough Forest Service Research Laboratory 
exhibited interesting examples of practical Research work 
illustrative of various growths and sizes to be attained by special 
methods of conversion and seasoxnng and ultilisation. 

Lord Beauchamp’s general collection of Cones, Osiers, Photos, 
and examples of insect and fungoid growths and wood pre¬ 
servation was a commendable one, as was also the exhibit of 
the Colliery Owners, per Mr. Osmond Smith, demonstrating the 
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uses and suitability of Home-gromi .Timber for Colliery purposes 
with a model section of a Colliery Adit and specimens of timber 
grown on Tips. 

Lord Tredegar had an excellent exhibit also of Wheelbarrows, 
Window-frames, Doors, Baskets, Racks and Mangers and Seedling 
T^ees illustrative of general Estate requirements. 

The Gold Medal for general excellence was awarded to Lord 
Beauchamp, to whom Lord Treowen was a good second, and the 
exhibition generally showed a high standard of excellence which 
I hope may be continued and further developed in future shows. 

P. D. W. DRITMMOISrD. 

Cawdor Estate Office, 

Carmarthen. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS COMPETITION, 1927. 

The Plantations Competition for the year 1927 covered the 
counties of Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester and Monmouth, 
the number of entries from each county being 17, 38, 16, and 
10 respectively; the total number of entries 80, and the niunber 
of entrants 26. A larger number of estates than usual were 
entered, viz. 16. Only two entries for the Nursery Competition 
were received and these were not considered sufficient to justify 
competition. The counties covered by the competition ffifEered 
widdy, and particularly so with regard to soils, which ranged 
from the rather heavy but fertile loam of the Old Red Sandstone 
to the sandstone and shales of the Carboniferous and the clays 
and brash of the Oolites. It was interesting to note that the 
management, of the older woodlands certainly, differed with the 
soil conditions; less care, however, appeared to have been taken 
when forming the younger plantations. As an indication of what 
to grow (which apparently was not noticed by those who planned 
younger plantations in the neighbourhood) on soils of a certain 
type the magnificent beech on the Cotswolds and the excellent 
oat on the Old Red Sandstone ought be mentioned. It is a pity 
more thought is not given to this subject when laying down new 
plantations. Pure larch, or nearly pure larch, on the dry oolitic 
formations is rarely a successful crop beyond the pole stage, but 
grown dotted about through a beech plantationit produces excellent 
timber of large dimensions, and quickly. Sycamore, a tree rarely 
successfully established in plantations, reaches its best develop¬ 
ments scattered sporadically through beech and larch on the 
limestone slopes, and in the bottoms and lower slopes, where 
wild garlic is usually abundant, ash of the very finest quality 
is found, but few foresters seemed to be aware of this association. 
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To change this hardwood crop to a coniferous one is a mistake ; 
financially it is wrong, and further, with the suppression of rabbits, 
there would be little difficulty in obtaining natural regeneration. 

We are extremely sorry it was almost impossible for us to 
keep our appointments, or even to regulate our movements 
to a fixed time-table, but we are certain this will be readily 
understood by all concerned. We understand this has led to 
some disappointment, inasmuch as owners and others who 
wished to accompany the Judges on the inspection of their 
woods and plantations often could not do so. 

Even as it was, and by working so long as there was light, 
it took more than three weeks to get round. One thing which 
did strike us as worthy of note was the almost entire lack of 
communication between adjoining owners, agents and foresters, 
and mistakes were seen which might have been avoided if there 
had been any interchange of views and experience between 
stafe on practically adjoining estates. 

It was only when inspecting Estate entries that the woods 
on the whole of the Estates visited were seen, and in the majority 
of cases the care and attention given to these was good and some 
excellent examples of attention to detafi were witnessed. 

It is impossible to discuss every plantation or estate seen, 
and it is hoped that these general remarks will convey to most 
of those interested our views on certain types of woodlands 
entered. We should, however, like to mention the almost ideal 
coppice with standards on the estate of Messrs. Rudders Payne, 
Ltd., where the stocking—oak, mainly, with some ash—^was all 
that could be desired. The coppice was mainly hazel, which 
has little value and could with ^vantage he gradually changed 
to ash and sycamore, and, in places, 5der. This is probably 
the only system of management which will produce oak timber 
of large dimensions on a comparatively short rotation. On the 
other hand, this system (and it is common) can, xmderless careful 
management, produce a lype of woodland unfortunately all too 
common, which is, to say the least of it, unprofitable. The best 
trees are naturafly taken out at each rotation of the coppice, and 
no care is taken to re-stock the resultant blank spaces, either 
naturally or artificially, with the result that both overwood and 
underwood have deteriorated, and although to the casual observer 
the wo<^ remains intact, it is in fact on its last legs, and the 
only thi n g to do is to clear, fell, and re-plant. We met several 
instances of this type of woodland. On the other hand, we were 
^own the excellent results of the conversion of oak coppice 
into ffigh forest by the selection of stool shoots, and much more 
of this might be attempted where the coppice is suitable and 
where the other conditions indicate such a course. In this 
connection we should like to refer to the estate of Mr. W. Jenkins, 
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West Hyde, Herefordshire, where, with further attention, valuable 
woodlands are being created out of almost a worthless crop of 
oak coppice. 

The effect of the war years on young plantations was apparent 
on several estates, and in certain cases it would almost appear 
to be impossible to hope to carry on the crop to maturity, and 
clear felling at the earliest stage would appear to be indicated. 
We were sorry to see young plantations which in their earlier 
stages were excellent, and were actually prize-winning plantations, 
so seriously injured owing to the lack of labour during the 
most critical stages of their growth. 

With regard to the plantations, there were few outstanding, 
especially in the younger stages. Up to the first thinning all 
were healthy, and with a few exceptions the work had been well 
done and, within limits, the species had been well selected. In 
two instances difScult soil and other conditions had not been 
appreciated, with rather disastrous results, and it was extremely 
difficult to know what treatment to recommend. What few 
hardwood plantations we saw were good, and enabled us to 
compare and discuss with those interested the growth and 
diffi culties of raising oak in plantations as compared with 
standards over coppice. We liked the oak plantations at 
Madresfield, but they did clearly indicate one of the difficulties, 
viz. the age at which to remove the nurses and the degree of 
thinning required in the oak ii^elf. 

We found remarkably little disease. Larch canker appeared 
only in plantations on unsuitable soils, or where the conditions 
were totally unsuitable and where thinnings had been too long 
delayed. Chermes Coolii was general on Douglas and certainly 
had the effect of seriously checking growth--so much so that 
in a plantation of European larch and Douglas, even aged, the 
larch, which looked like being entirely suppressed in the earlier 
stages, are now more than holding their own. 

It is to be hoped that this pest will not be permanently 
with us, but that, like others, it disappear, as it would be a 
disaster if this, the most promising of the more recently intro¬ 
duced conifers, had to be ruled out of our plantations, like 
Silver Eir and Weymouth Pine, as with its rapid growth it is 
a valuable species. The effect of the severe spring frosts was 
general. Larch, particularly in low-lying localities, were badly 
cut, Japanese Larch suffering most severely. 

T aking the Plantations Qasses in the order set out in the 
Schedule, the following comments may be made;— 

Haedwoods as a Final Crop. 

Class 1. There were only four entries in this Class. The 
first place was given to a plantation on the Madresfield Estate, 
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“ Grosvenor Stocks,” where Ash had been planted as the final 
crop, and the management had been carried out with that end 
in view, and very successfully. 

The second place was given to a plantation on the Huntley 
Manor Estate, above the Bungalow, although there was very 
little between that and Cwm’s Wood on the Saltmarshe Estate : 
15 years old, planted, after an old standing wood was cleared, 
with Spanish Chestnut and Larch. Planted with semi-circular 
spade, 5 ft. by 5 ft., 700 ft. altitude. There are a few intrusive 
Birch. This plantation is in a thriving condition. 

CiASS 2 produced three entries, and the Silver Medal was 
awarded to a plantation, part of the big wood on the Samesfield 
Estate : 30 years old. Oak and Ash and few Spruce left. The 
Larch which had originally been planted had been removed 
during the War. The Hardwoods were thriving, and were well 
above the Spruce, and were very clean grown; no doubt the 
removal of practically the whole of the Larch at the early stage 
had done a good deal towards helping the present thriving growth 
and good appearance of the Hardwoods. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Kintol, a 40-year-old planta¬ 
tion on the Saltmarshe Estate. The plantation was originally 
formed with Oak, Ehn, Ash, Spruce and Douglas, planted 3 ft, 
apart and thinned about 1911-12, and was, on the date of inspec¬ 
tion, again being cleaned, the dead, dying and suppressed confers 
being taken out. The Hardwoods have done well, and with 
future care this should prove a valuable crop. 

CONIFEES. 

Class 3. Stage A .—^The Silver Medal was awarded to Major 
Ackers for the plantation in Warren Wood, 14 years old, consist¬ 
ing of Douglas, Sitka Spruce, with a few Larch, Ash and Sycamore, 
planted on a very rough, steep bank, useless for other purposes, 
but with a good loamy soil, at a cost of £9 an acre. The planta¬ 
tion had been once cleaned, the produce being made into hurdles. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Heathy Park Planta¬ 
tion of 25 acres, on the Brampton Bryan Estate, 17 years of age, 
planted with European Larch, 5 ft. apart, with some Ash and 
Spanish Chestnut in the bottom. A Corsican Pine wind break 
had been planted and showed no signs of damage. The trees 
were 30 to 35 feet high and in good health and growing strong, 
with ample crowns for full development. 

Class 4. Stage B ,—^The Silver Medal went to Rye Furlong 
Plantation on the Dumbleton Estate, of Japanese Larch, mainly, 
planted in 1906, with a height growth of 60 feet and 7J inches 
girth at breast height. Th^ plantation had been very carefully 
treated and would undoubte^y have been successful if entered 
in Class 10. 
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The Bronze Medal was awarded to Heath Plantation, 12J 
acres, on the Saltmarshe Estate : 28 years old, planted with a 
somewhat haphazard mixture of Scots Pine, Spruce and Larch, 
with Oak, Ash, and Spanish Chestnut. The original intention 
was possibly a hardwood jBbaal crop, but the plantation during 
the War had not been thinned, and the result will be a coniferous 
wood with perhaps an ideal mixture of hardwoods. Larch will 
be the ultimate crop, and at present are 60 to 80 ft. high. 
The dead and dying were being removed. 

The competition was close in this class, and] Woodesfield 
Larch Plantation, on the Madresfield Estate, must be commended; 
but we thought the plantation had been rather too heavily 
thinned, even for Larch. 

Classes 5 and 6 presented no plantations worthy of an 
award. 

Class 7. There were only two entries but both were good, 
and we awarded the Silver Medal to Brookside Masher’s Wood, 
Madresfield Estate. The plantation had been formed on a 
derelict wet area, which was practically a sewage dump. Bat 
Willows were planted in one line pure, with the next line, Bat 
Willow and P. Oenerosa, at 9 ft. apart. Intervening lines were 
planted with Spruce to occupy the ground, and would later be cut 
out for Christmas trees. All species were doing well notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the situation was a frost hole, and the 
plantation is likely to prove extremely profitable, as the other 
species will, judging by their present rate of growiii,be removed 
before the final crop. Poplar, will interfere unduly with them. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to a plantation, Part Cwm’s 
Wood, on the Saltmarshe Estate. 

Class 8. There were three entries in this class, and we had 
some difl&culty in making our award. Eventually we awarded 
the Silver Medal to Euperra Castle Plantation, on the Tredegar 
Estate, of Japanese Ls^ch, European Larch, Scots Pine, with 
some Oak and Ash, planted over a period of 6 years. The choice 
of species and growth was excellent, and this should in time and 
with care prove an excellent wood. If we had any comment 
to make it was that too much unnecessary cleaning and brushing 
was being done. The trees now required no assistance. The 
presence of a few Beech would have been beneficial, especially 
on the ridge. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Craig Gian Shon Planta¬ 
tion of 58 acres, on the Llanover Estate at Abercam, of Japanese 
and European Larch, planted 3 years, 4 ft. X 4 ft., with Scots 
Pine on the higher slopes. The planting was pure in blocks. 

Glass 9. This oifiy produced one entry, but this was, we felt, 
good enough to justify the award of the Silver Medal. The 
plantation is described as above Fishpond, Huntley Manor 
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Estate. It consisted of Oak and Larch in alternate rows, 
5 ft. apart in the rows and rows 3 ft. apart. This had been 
injured in the early stages by vigorous coppice shoots, but had 
recently been opened out, and with a little more attention should 
prove a good crop. 

Class 10. The Silver Medal was awarded to Qawdd Planta¬ 
tion, onthellanarth Estate : 4| acres of Corsican Pine, 15 years 
old, planted at an elevation of 200 ft. on a stony loam. This 
plantation had recently been cleaned and slightly thinned, and 
the growth was excellent. 

•Dae Bronze Medal was awarded to Coed-y-Eelin, on the Han¬ 
over Estate : a 9 acres plantation of Japanese Larch, 12 years 
old, with an average height growth of 27 ft. This plantation was 
growing vigorously and in many ways was without a fault; its 
cleaning had been excellently done, but a number of old beech 
standards had been left in when the plantation was made and 
these are doing a certain amount of damage, but would now be 
difficult to remove. 

Class 11. This was, and always will be, the most difficult class 
to judge. The estates range from 1,000 acres up to 10,000 or 
15,000 acres, and naturally the equipment of the larger estates 
will be the more complete. In addition, the labour involved 
made the judging very arduous, as there were 15 estates entered. 
In some cases it was observed new areas were being planted while 
the older woods were in evident need of attention. It may be 
permissible to suggest that woods already in existence should 
have been accorded priority in respect to such labour and expendi¬ 
ture as it was thought right to bestow. The estates worthy 
of note were Samesfield, where re-planting of war-felled areas 
had been carried out; Ebsworth Park, which is really a Beech 
woodland estate; and Holme Lacy; on Dumbleton Hall: The 
individual plantations were excellent and in the older woods 
were to be found excellent growths of Ash and Oak, much of 
which required attention and management. 

The special medal in this Class was awarded to Huntley Manor. 
The woodlands on this estate are largely the results of the work 
of the present owner, who is an enthusiastic forester. They 
mainly consist of two large blocks of woodland, formerly under 
Coppice, poorly stocked with standards which were cleared and 
re-planted with conifers as the coppice became saleable, at 
the rate of approximately 70 acres a year. The area of the 
estate is 2,000 acres, about 1,000 acres of which is woodland. 
The plantations were healthy, the selection of species had 
been sound and the work ^onomically carried out. The main 
feature is that the management is not entirely conjSned to 
the sylvicultural side, but embraces the active work of seeking 
markets for the thinnings and the smaller produce; and where 
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these cannot be readily s^d as poles or pitwood, they are turned 
into articles such as hurdles, ladder sides, etc. This was certainly 
the most completely managed estate we saw, and notwith¬ 
standing the work carried on in the woods, and the large ex¬ 
tent of young plantations, we were informed the sporting facil¬ 
ities were good. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Lord Beauchamp, Madres- 
field Court Estate, and the Bronze Medal to the Samesfield 
Court Estate. 

We found few Estates where an ordered working plan was in 
operation. It is, however, again gratifying to be able to report 
that everywhere the greatest interest was being taken by owners 
in their woods. On the majority of estates it was clearly 
appreciated that the older and mature woods should be taken in 
hand and regenerated naturally or artificially. We again wish 
to emphasise the growing tendency to plant conifers anywhere 
and everywhere on the assumption that the financial return wiH 
be quicker and greater. This is a fallacy, especially where ash, 
poplar, sycamore, and even beech, would find ideal conditions. 
Large larch and other conifer plantations were found on brashy 
oolite and stiff clays and on lower slopes of valleys where, with 
larch, success is far from certain, whereas growing under exactly 
the same conditions, and often adjoining, were excellent specimens 
of ash, etc., which obviously was the tree to grow. The wide¬ 
spread epidemic of larch disease was undoubtedly due to the 
planting of this species under unsuitable conditions, and it is 
to be feared that the same results will follow the indiscriminate 
planting of the more recently introduced Douglas and Sitka 
Spruce, unless more care is taken in the selection of locality for 
these species. 

We wish to express our warmest thanks to Mr. Dawson for 
the careful arrangements made for our tour, and to the Land- 
owners, Agents and Foresters, who rendered us every assistance, 
we are deeply grateful; and we again express our regret to those 
whose appointments we were unable to keep. 

H. A. Eeitohabd. 

AEtThur E. Wilson. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT PLANTATIONS 
COMPETITION, 1927 

{Restricted to the Counties of Northampton, Bedford, Hertford, 
Buckingham, Oxford, Berkshire and Middlesex.) 

Classes : 

1. For the best managed orchard or orchards of standard or 

half standard fruit trees of not less than eight years’ growth 
on uncultivated ground, being not less than 3 acres and 
not more than 10 acres. 

2. For the best managed orchard or orchards of standard or 

half standard fruit trees, of not less than eight years’ 
growth on uncultivated ground, being over 10 acres. 

3. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees of 

not less than eight years’ growth on cultivated ground, 
being not less than 1 acre and not more than 4 acres. 

4. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees of 

not less than eight years’ growth on cultivated ground, 
being over 4 acres. 

(In the above classes trees may include all or any of the 
following varieties; Apples, Pears, Plums, Damsons, Cherries. 
In Classes 3 and 4 trees may be of any height. In Class 4, 8 
acres or over, being at least 50 per cent, of the total acreage on 
the holding, had to be shown to the judges.) 

5. For the best managed plantation of bush fruit of not less 

than four years’ growth, being not less than 1 acre or 
more than 4 acres. 

6. For the best managed plantation of bush fruit of not less 

than four years’ groi^, being over 4 acres. 

(In Classes 5 and 6, young trees or a temporary crop planted 
between the bushes did not disqualify, but the bush fruit only 
was considered. Bush fruit may include aU or any of the 
following kinds: Black Currants, Red Currants, Gooseberries, 
Easpberries, Loganberries.) 

7. For the best managed orchard or orchards of fruit trees planted 

since November, 1918, being not less than 2 acres. 

8. For the best managed plantation of Strawberries of any age, 

being not less than 1 acre. 

(If there were more than 2 acres of strawberries on the 
holding, not less than 50 per cent, had to be shown to the judges.) 

Prizes of, First, Silver Medal, and Second, Bronze Medal, 
were offered in each class. 
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The Royal AgrioultTiral Society of England gave their Special 
Medal for the entry which received the highest number of points 
in any one of the Classes. 

Judging commenced in Middlesex on June 7 and terminated 
in the same county on June 11. The weather continued fine 
and the itinerary planned by Mr. E. 0. Boughton, Secretary of 
the Eruit and Vegetables Committee of the National Farmers" 
Union, worked very satisfactorily. 

The entries numbered 26, viz.:— 


Class 1 
„ 2 
„ 3 

„ 4 

»» 5 

„ 6 
„ 7 
„ 8 


1 entry. 

2 entries. 

4 „ 

5 ff 

4 

1 entry. 

7 entries. 


Of these there were 7 entries from each of the counties of Berk¬ 
shire, Northampton and Hertford, 3 from Middlesex and 1 each 
from Oxford and Bedford. 

As in previous years, the same method of scoring was adopted. 
Points were awarded for :— 


(а) System of planting ...... 15 

(б) Pruning and shape ...... 10 

(c) General vigour and productiveness . . .15 

(d) Freedom from pests and disease . . .15 

(e) Land cultivation, having regard to the profitable 

use of the ^ound.15 

(/) Selection of varieties.5 

(g) Economical and commercial aspect . . .15 

(h) General appearance.5 

Ij) Fencing and protection . . . . .5 


100 


In the case of strawberry plantations, items (6) and (c) were 
treated as ** vigour and productiveness."* 

It is worth considering whetherit would not be an advantage 
in the classes for young trees, bushes and plants, to include 
separate points for the quality of stock planted—lowing for 
mixed varieties, weakly and diseased stock, &c. 

In making the following awards, we were in full agreement 
as to the winning exhibits. 

Class 1. 

First: Mr. Georg© W. Layley, Hillfoot Farm, Bee n h am , Berks. 

A 10-acre orchard of standard trees in. grass on steep slopes to south 
and east. The trees were planted twenty years ago at 6ft. square, but were 
afterwards thinned to 12 ft. square. A considerable part of the orchard 
consisted of ” Cox’s Orange Pippin,” which carry frequent crops of 
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highly coloured apples. Amongst other veuieties “ Warner’s King ” 
was noted as free from canker. Some spraying is done. The trees 
seemed very productive, though lacking in vigour. 

Class 2. 

First: H. C. Sinclair Beeves, Catcot, Beading. 

This entry included 3 acres of closely spurred trees in grass and 16 
acres of older trees, e^efly apples, with nuts below, in grass grazed by 
cattle. Most varieties were cropping well, but the trees were not too 
vigorous and there was some aphis. Some 6 pra 3 rLng has been done and 
we tbmfe that if this line is followed up, a great improvement will be 
ejected. The purchase of a power sprayer seems fully justified. 

Second: The Governors of St. Andrew’s Hospital, Moulton Park, 
Kin^horpe, Northampton. 

This was a badly neglected grass orchard which had recently been 
taken in hand, pruned and sprayed with tar distillate wash. There 
is a good crop of cherries on some thirty trees which should show a 
handsome profit, provided that bird scaring is done. Some kinds of 
apples were cropping welL Very good work has been done and further 
reasonable expenditure is justified. 

Class 3. 

This class included some of the best fruit trees we saw: very vigorous 
and &ee from pests. It was very closely contested and we had some 
difSculty in reaching a decision. We therefore wish to recommend for 
consideration the award of an additional bronze medal to the exhibit 
which we have placed third. 

First: The Hon. Carol A. FeBowes, Osterley Park Gardens, Isleworth. 

Pour acres of “Stirling Castle,” “Lane’s Prince Albert” and 
“ James Grieve ” apples, now standing at 18 ft. by 9 ft. and fifteen years 
old. These trees live been kept well pruned and /grayed. They were 
remarkably vigorous and free from pests and promised a good crop. 
This exhibit deserves the Special Medal for the highest number of 
points. 

Second; Mr, M. T. Charles, Fruitlands, Eynsham, Oxon. 

Four acres of “ Lane’s Prince Albert ” and “ James Grieve ” apples 
at 13| ft with black currants between, planted nine years ago on old 
pasture, which had been double dug. The blossoms had succumbed 
to the frosts, but the trees had been well sprayed and were very vigorous 
and free from pests. The black currants h^ evidently sufiered from 
aphis last year, but were grayed with tar distillate last winter amd were 
now free. 

Third: The Standing Sub-Committee of the Mental Hospital, Napsbury, 
Stw Albans. 

One and a half acres of apples of various varieties at 13 ft. apart 
were remarkably vigorous and cropping well. The trees were in almost 
as good condition as those mentioned above. We felt, however, that 
the condition were more akin to garden than commercial practice 
and that mainly for this reason, we had to give the others the preference. 
At the same time we consider it is worthy the award of an additional 
bronze medaL 
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Northamptonshire lEdncation Conunittee, County Experimental Eamiy 
Moulton, Northampton. 

Standard trees were planted at 36 ft. square withBUers at 12 ft. 
and bushes at 6 ft. in the rows. The spaoes between the rows were used 
for bush fruit, strawberries and vegetables. The trees originally 
planted were not good trees and the pruning and vigour were fair. The 
land was very clean and the trees had been sprayed with tar distil¬ 
late, but the frost had cut the crop badly. 

CliASS 4. 

First: Alfred Cockerill, Cockerill’s Earm, Wootton, Northampton. 

This consisted of five acres of old trees of all sorts standing about 
24 ft. by 14 ft., with an undercrop of gooseberries. This neglected 
orchard had recently been taken in hand in a thoroughly bxisines^ike 
manner: pruned and sprayed in winter and summer and well cleaned 
up. A few trees were cut rather too hard. Some sorts of top fruit 
and the gooseberries were cropping well, and we feel that the gexieral 
condition of the place reflects the greatest credit on the management. 

Second: A. J. Robbins and Sons, Ltd., Heston Farm, Hounslow. 

Another old orchard of trees about 16 ft. by 12 ft. This had also 
been sprayed with both tar distillate and lime ^phur-arsenate of lead 
washes, but less eflectively, as there were stiU a fair number of the 
usual orchard pests. The lygus ” capsid was noted on red currants. 
There were good crops of gooseberries, “ Monarch ** and ** Czar ** plums 
and some varietiofi of apples. 

Alfred Bath, Bury Farm, Southbury Road, Enfield. 

Another old orchard of trees about 16 ft. by 12 ft. with goose¬ 
berries under. The chief varieties were “ Worcester Peannain,*’ 
“Buchess Favourite,” “Bramley’s Seedling,” “Newton Wcmder,” 
“ Lord Derby,” “ Gladstone ” and “ Bamack Beauty.” Some spray¬ 
ing had been done, but there were still a good many caterpillars on the 
apples and red spider on the goosebezxies. Traces of the apple capsid 
and lygus were noticed. 

E. L. K, Ellis, The Grove Fruit Farm, BEarwdl, Steventon, Berks. 

Nearly 15 cusres of apples at 15 ft. square, zndudJng “Newton 
Wonder,” Lane’s Prince Abert,” “ Cox’s Orange Pippin,” “ Worcester 
Pearmain,” &o. Pigs had been run under the trees, but unfortunatdy 
disease in the latter had prevented their use forsixmonths and the grass 
was being mown. The trees were very thick and spraying had not b^n 
effective. There were sufficient caterpillars on parts of the plantation 
to prevent cropping entirely. In spite of these drawbacks the trees were 
evidently very wdl at home and we feel that a greater outlay on 
labour and spraying would be justifled. 

Major W. H. Borwick, East Hendred Fruit Farm, Steventon. 

Some 16 acres of apples in their ninth year were shown. tTnfor- 
tunatdy the appearance of this plantation was completely spoiled by 
the wholesale dying back of branches and there was ^o a considerable 
amoimt of cffiorosis present. This made it impossible to point it. 
We much regret that, in the time at our disposal, we were imable to 
suggest either the cause or any useful line of action. 
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Class 5. 

First: Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, St. Albans. 

Three acres of black currants, part “ Baldwins ” and part “ Sea- 
brooks ” at 6 ft. square. The field is used for sewage disposal. The 
bushes had been sprayed with tar distillate and rogued for reversion 
annually. They were very vigorous and healthy. The “Baldwins” 
were carrying a good crop, but the “ Seabrooks ” had been badly cut 
by frost. 

Second: Hailey Bros., Hoo Farm, Meppershall, Shefford, Beds. 

Two acres of “French Black” at 6 ft. by 3 ft. This is a good 
stock fairly free from reversion, but with some aphis. Damage by frost 
and drought were evident. 

The Standing Sub-Committee of the Mental Hospital, Napsbury, St. 
Albans. 

Three acres of “ Baldwins,” “ French ” and “ Boskoop ” planted 
4 ft. square between trees. These were fairly vigorous and fairly free 
from pests, but the stocks were badly mixed. There was one t 3 rpe of 
“ French Black ” present, which looked promising. 

Northamptonshire Education Committee, County Experimental Farm, 
Moulton, Northampton. 

Variety “ Boskoop ” planted 6 ft. square under trees. These bushes 
were from six to ei^t years old and vigorous, but there was a fftiy 
amount of reversion and they were evidently past their prime., A 
few bushes were carrying remarkable crops for this variety. 

Class 6. 

First: BL Hailey, The Croft, Great Wymondley, Stevenage, Bterts. 

Ten sbcres of a very good type of “French Black” planted 6 ft. 
square. Cultivation was good. Fully half the field of younger bushes 
was carrying a heavy crop and was remarkably free from reversion. 
The older bushes showed more reversion and had been cut by frost. 
Carefully sprayed with tar distillates and well manured—^a good piece. 

Class 7. 

This cla^ for yoimg trees, which should have been one of the best, 
was most di^ppointing, and we do not recommend the award of more 
than one prize. In many cases the quality of the trees planted was 
poor and the pruning of the young trees did not seem calculated to 
produce vigorous, wdll-shaped trees. 

Fffst: H^tfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, St. Albans* 

Four acres planted with top fruit at 18 ft. by 12 ft., interplanted 
with bush fruit and vegetables for demonstration purposes. The 
general appearance and vigour were fair and the cultivation good. 
Secent pruning seemed to err on the light side. The trees had been 
well sprayed and were free from pests. 

B. S. Lidiard, Waltham St. Lawrence Fruit Farm, Twyford, Berks. 

A mixed plantation of apples and black currants in its fourth 
year. The mack currants seemed particularly healthy and suited to 
the land, but there was some aphis. The apples were fairly free from 
pests, but some had been bitten by rabbits. Their general appearance 
was not too good, nor was the pruning. 
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The Standing Sub-Committee of the Mental Hospital, Hapsbury, St. 
Albans. 

Eight acres of mixed plantation with trees at 12 ft. square. The 
small fruit was vigorous on the whole, though it varied a good deaL 
The cultivation, pruning and appearance of the top trees were moderate. 

H. J. Wyles, The Bungalow, Kettering Road, Moulton, Northampton. 

Eour acres of mixed plantation with trees at 18 ft. square. The 
varieties “ Newton Wonder,” “ Lane^s Prince Albert,” “ Worcester 
Pearmain ” and ** Ellison’s Orange ” were good, but the young trees 
lacked shape and many were not cut hard enough The land was very 
dean, but as elsewhere more manure was wanted. 

A. A. Hays, Market Place, Abingdon, Berks. 

Six acres of standard trees in grass with hoed cirdes round them* 
These trees may have been old at time of planting and mussel scale 
was in evidence. Growth appeared to have been checked on account 
of the trees being blown about by the wind, so that roots were broken. 
The stakes were very poor and many trees could be pulled up by hand. 

A. J. Mackaness, Little Billing, Northants. 

Two entries were made and the principal varieties were good: 
“ Bramleys,” “ Newton,” “ Lanes,” “ Grenadier,” ** Emneth,” “ Aliing- 
ton,” “ Charles Ross,” &c. Many of the trees were not very vigorous 
trees to start with. This might be counteracted to a great extent it 
the trees were cut back severely, all thin branches removed entirely, 
and only vigorous well placed branches left. Most of the trees had 
become loose in the soil. Hard ramming with a heavy rammer in dry 
weather was required. 

Class 8. 

First: George W. Layley, Hilifoot Parm, Beenham, Berks. 

Vigorous plants of a good stock of Royal Sovereigns. Although 
there were a few poor patches, the majorily were large, healthy and 
productive looking plants, carrying a fair crop for the year. 

W. E. Page, Elowers Earm, Redboum, Herts. 

Two and a half acres said to be Paxtons.” These plants were 
very vigorous, but did not appear to us to be typical “ Pattons,” nor 
very productive. The land ^o appeared too poor. 

The marks awarded to each competitor will be found in the 
Table on page 266. 


GENERAL 

From what we saw of the apple crop in the many counties 
through which we passed, there should be a considerable crop, 
especially of the early varieties. ** Bramley*s Seedling ” promises 
a fare crop on the whole, in spite of thef act that many plantations 
are carrying very little on account of frost and insect damage. 
"^Lane’s Prince Albert ” is not so good, and Newton Wonder ” 
and Cox’s Orange ” are generally light. 

Comparatively few plum trees were seen. ** Victorias ” are 
light, no doubt owing to the very heavy crops of last year. 
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Some very promising crops of ‘‘ Czars ” and “ Monarchs ’’ were 
seen. 

Gooseberries were carrying a good healthy crop everywhere. 
In Berkshire as well as Middlesex, they looked particularly weU. 
Black currants should yield much as last year, owing to frost 
damage. It was noticeable that 4- or 5-year bushes were cropping 
well, wh^e 7- or 8-year bushes adjoining had caught the 6ost. 

Although good patches of fruit were seen in all the counties, 
we were particularly impressed with the suitability of some of 
the Berkshire soils for both top and bottom fruit. It was also 
evident that there is land in this coimty which is quite unsuit¬ 
able, and this point requires special attention by intending 
planters. 

Growers in isolated positions, such as most of those we 
visited, have great advantages in their freedom from neigh¬ 
bouring sources of infection. But there are also disadvantages. 
Possibly the greatest of these is that they are not in contact 
with those who have been bred and bom to the business and 
they are therefore apt to fail to do well for lack of the funda¬ 
mentals. It is of course easy to criticise, but we would emphasise 
the fact that good crops of good fruit cannot be grown without 
a plentiful supply of labour and manure. Many of the planta¬ 
tions that we saw were not doing particularly well, chiefly— 
sometimes entirely—^for lack of these. More labour and more 
manure, used intelligently, would certainly have produced a 
greater profit. 

Quality of Tbbbs, &c. 

Generally speaking, when growers had wrong varieties, they 
were well aware of it. Another point worthy of consideration, 
however, is the quality of the trees, &c., planted. With one or 
two marked exceptions, this was very poor. In the ordinary 
-way of business, nurserymen supply plants more or less “as 
grown.” The well-advised grower will plant only the best. 
These may be obtained by throwing away the worst, or, better 
still, by paying extra for selected plants. Some trees are too 
old and some bushes are not true to name. 

’FxBMmor AXD Staking. 

Trees cannot grow if they are allowed to blow about in the 
wind. Boots are broken ofl continually. They must be made 
—and kept—immovable in the soil. Standard trees should have 
two or three stakes, not sticks, and a well-made tie, which will 
hold them and allow for expansion of the tree. A badly arranged 
stake-and-tie does not hold the tree and causes wounds, at 
which canker gains a ready entrance. Bush trees should not 
require stakes unless they are in very exposed positions. 
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Young trees are apt to work loose, especially in heavy soil. 
Such trees should have the soil firmed round them with a heavy 
rammer in dry weather—as often as is necessary. 

RBxnsmQ Yotog Trees. 

The correct pruning of a young tree is of fundamental impor¬ 
tance, and the best method of doing it is not in dispute—^as in 
the case of older trees. It is essential to cut hard back for the 
first two or three years, in order to ensure a well-shaped, vigorous 
tree. We noticed many weedy shoots left, which should have 
been cut right out. Many branches were spaced at irregular 
intervals around the tree. These faults will cause weak and 
badly shaped trees in future years. Nursery trees two or more 
years old are frequently lop-sided and this can only be remedied 
by hard cutting back. There is no other way of making them 
into good trees. Hard cutting will produce so many branches 
that some are bound to grow where they are wanted. In con¬ 
sidering which of these branches to cut out the following year, 
only those which are spaced evenly around the tree should be 
selected for forming the framework. This ‘'even spacing’’ 
did not seem to be understood in many cases. There were often 
several branches on one side and none or one on the other. 

Spraying. 

The work done at many places was distinctly above average, 
but in many cases it was poor. Growers in isolated positions 
have a unique opportunity for maintaining their trees in perfect 
health, but this advantage is often lost by careless spraying or 
no spraying at ah. The kind of spray to use for particular pests 
seemed fairly generaUy understood, but the weak points were 
xinsuitable machines and poor application. The first requisite 
is a suitable machine. Pumps worked by hand are unsuitable 
for more than a very smaU acreage. Much might be said about 
the method of apphcation, but it must suffice to mention one 
point of general interest—^the application of tar distillate washes 
in winter. There were several cases of failure to control aphis 
with this wash. The chief causes of failure were (i) inadequate 
pressure, (ii) failing to hit every twig from all sides, (iii) weather. 
If every branch is hit with force from four sides (and every small 
twig where the eggs are) and the weather is right, 100 per cent, 
control is obtainable. A very light rain, even a mist, at the time 
of spraying will dilute the wash to such an extent that there 
is sure to be at least partial failure. Bain soon after spraying 
has a similar effect. 

In conclusion, we should like to thank aU those who so 
kindly assisted in making our task so thoroughly enjoyable, 
especially 
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Mr. A. E. Barnes, The University, Beading. 

Mr. M. T. Chaxles, Eruitlands, Eynsham, Oxon. 

1S&. H. Hailey, The Croft, Great Wymondley, Herts, 
afr. S. Heaton, 38 Botley Eoad, Oxford. 

Mr. C. E. Hudson, Oaklands, St. Albans. 

Mr. 0. E. Lawrance, County Education Offices, North¬ 
ampton. 

Mr. J. Lawson, B>usholt Farm, Draiham. 

The marks awarded to each competitor were as follows:— 
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Otir tharJsB are also due to tte competitors who conducted 
us roimd their farms and to Mr. E. C. Boughton, for organising 
the tour of inspection. 


H. Baston ] 
J. Tubnbtol] 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the 

Royal AaniouLTunAL Hall, IsimoTOisr, Loedok, N., 

On WEDNESDAY^ December 7, 1927, (U 2.30 jp.m. 

Mexntersbip. 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 8, 1926:—1 Life Governor has 
been elected under Bye-law 4, 9 new Governors (including 2 
transferred from the list of Members under Bye-law 9), and 416 
new Members have joined the Society, and 4 Members have 
been re-instated under Bye-law 14; whilst the deaths of 6 
Life Governors, 8 Governors, 89 life Members, and 227 Mem¬ 
bers have been reported. 11 life Members and 41 Members 
have been struck off the books under Bye-law 12, owing to 
absence of addresses; 10 Governors and 521 Members under 
Bye-law 13, for arrears of subscription; 9 Governors, 2 life 
Members, and 633 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. Amongst the Governors and Members whose loss by death 
the Society has to deplore are:—^His Grace the Duke of Leeds; 
the Marquess of Cambridge, G.O.B., G.O.V.O., C.M.G., A.D.O.; 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Earl of Gainsborough; 
the Earl Iveagh, K.P.; the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham; 
Viscount Cowdray, G.O.V.O.; Viscount Deerhurst; Viscount 
Valentia, K.C.V.O., C.B.; Lord Abinger; Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, K.C.V.O.; Lord Brownlow; Lord Manners; Lord 
Penrhyn; the Eight Hon. Sir T. P. BMsey, Bart.; the Hon. 
Sir Si^ey R. Gre^e, K.O.V.O., O.B.; Colonel the Hon. H. W. 
Lowry-Corry; the Hon. Charles H. Strutt; Sir W. H. Barber, 
Bart.; Sir George F. Bonham, Bart.; Sir Francis Boughey, 
Bart.; Sir E. W. Buchanan-Jardine, Bart.; Sir J. T. DUlwyn- 
Llewelyn, Bart.; Sir J. S. Bfarmood-Banner, Bart.; Sir Wilfrid 
Peek, Bart.; Sir A. Seale Haslam; Sir J. F. Fortesoue Homer, 
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K.C.V,0.; Sir A, E. Shipley, 6.B.E., F.It.S.; -Sir John Turney; 
Sir Charles Walston, Litt.D.; Lieut.-Col. Oswald H. Ames; 
IVIr. W. A. Barron ; Mr. H. B. Cory; Mr. J. Broughton Dugdale ; 
Lieut.-CoL Alfred Gilbey; Prof. Douglas A. Gilchrist; Mr. 
John Gill; Mr. Gibbons Grinling ; Colonel T. Walter Harding ; 
Me. Colin !MacIver; Mr. Reginald Pease; Prof. JohnPenberthy; 
and Mr. Wyndham I. Radcliffe. 

Knznbers ol Governors and Members. 

3. The above and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 11,954, divided 
as follows:— 

267 Annual Govemois; 

151 Life Governors; 

2041 life Members; 

9490 Annual Members; 

15 Honorary Members; 


11954 Total number of Governors and Members as against 
a total of 13,084 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report, 

Presidency. 

4. The Coimcil have decided to recommend to the Annual 
Meeting the election of Lord Harlech as President of the Sociely 
to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 1928. 

Addition to Ck>nnci2. 

6. Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F,R.S., Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, has been elected a "" Nominated Member ” 
of the Council and a Member of its Research Committee. 

Congratulations. 

6. It is pleasing to record that during the present year the 
Council have had occasion to congratulate Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Daresbury, two of the Society’s Trustess, on their elevation 
to the Peerage, and Sir James Watt, of Carlisle, one of the 
Society’s oldest exhibitors, on receiving the honour of knighthood. 

Election ot Council—Group C. 

7. Members of the Council who retire by rotation at the Annual 
Meeting are those representing the electoral districts comprising 
Group **0”—^Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Cumberland, Glamor¬ 
gan, Gloucestershire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, Lincolnshire, 
Oxfordshire, Somerset, Sussex, Warwickshire, Westmorland, 
Yorkshire (East Riding), Ireland, and North Wales. Grovemors 
and Members in those districts have been notified, and the usual 
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procedure is being followed for the election or re-election of 
representatives for the Divisions concerned. 

8. Three of the retiring Members—^Mr. Thomas L, Aveling, 
who has been a representative of the Division of Kent since 1905; 
Mr. David Davies, M.P., a representative of North Wales 
since 1921; and Sir William A. Mount, Bart., C.B.E., the re¬ 
presentative of Berkshire since 1916-—have intimat^ their 
decision not to seek re-election. 

Council Meetings in 1928. 

9. The Council will meet upon the following dates in 1928 :— 
February 1, March 7, April 4, May 2, June 6, July 11 (in the 
showyard at Nottingham), August 1, November 7, and December 
12 (Aimual General Meeting at the Eoyal Agricultural Hall). 

Accounts. 

10. In compliance with the Bye-laws, the balance-sheet has 
to be presented for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The 
Council therefore beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with Receipts 
and Payments for the year 1926. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 87 of the JouBisrAL issued to Governors and Members this 
year, having been certified as correct by the Professional Account¬ 
ants and Auditors appointed by the Members. Copies of the 
Accounts will be available for reference at the Meeting on 
December 7. 

17ewpori Show. 

11. For the first time, the Society this year visited the couniy 
of Monmouth, the 86th Annual Exhibition being held in Tredegar 
Park, Newport, from the 6th to the 10th July. Entries in almost 
all sections were fewer than in recent years, although the quality 
of the stock exhibited, especially in the cattle classes, was quite 
up to the “Royal” standard. Less space was occupied by 
Implements, Machinery and miscellaneous articles, but the 
display as a whole was of a thoroughly representative character. 

12. By Order of the Ministry of Agriculture, special arrange¬ 
ments had to be made for the isolation of certain exhibits (15 
cattle and 14 pigs) which had come from within a scheduled area 
round Wigginton, Tamworth, where an outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth Disease had, during the Show, been confirmed. No 
symptoms of the disease were found in any of the animals exhibited 
at Newport, but, under the terms of the movement licences 
granted by the Ministry, all the Show animals (except horses) 
had to return home and remain there in isolation for a period of 
seven days. The animals isolated in the Showyard were not 
allowed to be moved from Newport until one week after the 
termination of the Show. 

13. Visitors from Overseas included a party of 100 Farmers 
from South AMca and Rhodesia^ who, during the summer, made 
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a tour of this country. A highly appreciative letter has been 
received from Sir Pieter StewSrt-Bam (Chairman of the Party), 
regarding the reception of the South African Farmers at the Show. 

14. Early in 1925, when the Council accepted Newport’s 
invitation for 1927, it was impossible to foresee the industrial 
troubles of last year from which this district suffered so severely, 
and which adversely affected the prospects of the Show. The 
raising of an adequate local fund became a matter of great 
difiSciSty, but the Newport Local Committee proved themselves 
equal to the task. 

15. Resolutions were passed by the Grovemors and Members 
at the General Meeting held in the Showyard, thanking the 
Local Committee for their efforts to promote the success 
of the Show, and the Mayor and Corporation of Newport for 
their cordial reception of the Society. 

16. The Show opened in a heavy downpour of rain, and 
unsettled weather prevailed on three of the other four days. 
The total number of visitors was 62,367, the lowest attendance 
recorded for the Society’s annual fixture since the “ return to the 
country” after 1905. 

Planiaiions Competitioii. 

17. Eighty entries were received in this year’s Competition for 
Plantations, which was confined to the counties of Hereford, 
Worcester, Gloucester and Monmouth. Mi, Charles Penrhyn 
Ackers, of Huntley Manor, Gloucester, was awarded the special 
medal for the best managed woodlands on an estate not less than 
1,000acres in area, and the Royal English Arborioultural Society’s 
gold medal for the best plantation was gained by Mr. E. E. 
Workman, of Woodchester, Stroud. The class for Estate Nur¬ 
series was cancelled owing to paucity of entries. 

18. In 1928 the competition area will embrace the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex. Details of the classifi¬ 
cation and other particulars will be available in the New Year. 

Orchaids and Fmit Plantations. 

19. The counties of Northampton, Bedford, Hertford, Buck- 
ingham, Oxford, Berkshire, and Middlesex comprised the area 
of the Orchards competition, for which twenty-six entries were 
made. The special medal for the entry receiving the highest 
number of points in any one of the classes was won by the Hon. 
Carol A. E^owes, Osterley Park Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

20. Next year’s competition will be confiLned to Orchards and 
Endt Plantations in Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset, 

Awards for Ziong Service. 

21. Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Monmouth are the 
counties included this year in the scheme for the award of the 
Society’s Bronze Medals and Cfertificates to farm workers for 
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long service. The Medals and Certificates are now being prepared 
and will be forwarded to the recipients in due course. 

22. Next year the counties participating in the scheme will be 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex. 

Next Year’s Show. 

23. The Eighty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the Society 
will be held at Nottingham from Tuesday, July 10, to Saturday, 
July 14. 

Prize List. 

24. The Prize-List for the 1928 Show will, with certain 
alterations, be similar to that for the Newport Show. Offers of 
Champion and other prizes have been received from the follow¬ 
ing ^hire Horse Society, Suffolk Horse Society, Clydesdale 
Horse Society, British Percheron Horse Society, Hunters’ Im¬ 
provement and National light Horse Breeding Society, National 
Pony Society, Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Shorthorn 
Society, Hereford Herd Book Society, Devon Cattle Breeders’ 
Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, Argentine 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, Galloway Cattle Society, Dairy Short¬ 
horn Association, Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn A^ociation, Red 
PoU Cattle Society, Blue Albion Cattle Society, British Eriesian 
Cattle Society, Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, English 
Jersey Cattle Society, British Kerry Cattle Society, Dexter 
Cattle Society, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Oxford Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Southdown Sheep Society, Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Suffolk Sheep Society, Dorset Down She^ Breeders’ 
Association, Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Wilt¬ 
shire or Western Horn She^ Society, Ryeland Hock Book 
Society, Clun Forest Sheep Breeders’ Society, Lincoln Longwool 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep 
Breeders, Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, Black 
Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ Association, National Pig 
Breeders’ Association, Large Black Pig Society, Gloucestershire 
Old Spots Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, National Long White 
Lop-Eared Pig Society. 

Special Pnizes are being contributed in the Poultry section 
by , the Dorking Club, Sussex Poultry CEiub, Buff Orpington Club, 
British Rhode Idand Red dub, British Bamevoider dub, British 
Black Leghorn dub, and indian Runner Duck Club. 

In the Milking Trials and Butter Tests it will be optional for 
all Exhibitors to nnilk their cows twice or thrice daily on signifying 
their intention to do so on the entry form 
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In the event of the average Entries per Class throughout 
the Section of any Breed falling below Pour and/or the number 
of different exhibitors throughout the Section being less than 
Pour the Classification for that Breed shall be cancelled auto¬ 
matically for that year and the Entry Pees returned. 

Closing o£ Entries. 

25. Intending exhibitors at Nottiugham are reminded that 
the latest date for receiving entries of horses (breeding classes), 
cattle, goats, sheep, and pigs is May 1. Entries of Riding and 
Driving Horses closelMay 31. Eatries of Produce close on 
May 21. Entries olPoultry close on May 31. 

Applications for^^space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20th. 

Entries of New Implements for the Society’s Silver Medal 
must be madej^by March 1st. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue in the New 
Year. To prevent disappointment, Members are particularly 
requested to make early application. 

World’s Dairy Congress. 

26. In view of the holding in this country next year of the 
Eighth World’s Dairy Congress, the Council propose to group all 
exhibits of Dairy machinery, implements and utensils in one large 
shed at the Nottingham Show in order to facilitate inspection 
by the large number of Overseas Visitors who are expected to 
visit the Show in connection with the Congress. 

New Implements.” 

27. The regulations governing the entry and exhibition of 
" new implements ” for the Society’s Silver Medals have been 
receiving the consideration of the Council, and revised regula¬ 
tions will come into force for the Show of 1928. 

New Implements entered for the Society’s Silver Medal 
must have a definite value for agricultural or estate purposes. 
The Secretary, after consultation with the Chairman of the 
Implement Cbmmittee and the Consultmg Engineer, may be 
empowered to return any Entry which does not entirely fulfil 
this condition. 

Each Entry of a New Implement must be made by the 1st 
Mardi,^ 1928. It must be accompanied by Specifications (in 
duplicate) describing the machine in detail and giving full 
particulars of the new features, together with working drawings, 
and the non-returnable fee of £5. 

If the New Implement has been subjected to tests under 
the Ministry of A^culture, or at any Testing Station in this 
Country approved by the Socieiy, a full report of the tests. 
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together Tpith a copy of the Certificate issued by such Station, 
must accompany the Specifications and Drawings. 

Seed I>n]]s. 

28. Eepresentations having been made to them by the Re¬ 
search Committee, the Implement Committee of the Council are 
contemplating the organisation of Trials of Seed Drills to take 
place in the early future. 

Consnltliig Engineer. 

29. It is with regret that the Council have to announce the 
resignation at the end of the present year of Mr. P. S. Courtney, 
Consulting Engineer, who has served the Society for upwards of 
fifty years. 

30. The question of the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Coimtney is now under consid^ation. 

Fntare Shows. 

31. The Council, at their meeting on November 2nd, unani¬ 
mously decided to accept an invitation from the Town Council 
of Harrogate, to hold the Show in 1929 on the Stray in the 
Borough of Harrogate. 

32. The Show will take place at Manchester in 1930, and at 
Warwick in 1931. 

Judges for Sooth Amerioan Shows. 

33. This year the Council, at the request of the Argentine 
Rural Society, appointed the following gentlemen to officiate 
at that Society’s Show held at Palermo:— 

Shorthorns, —James Cameron, BaJnakyle, Mnnlochy. 

Eerefords, —J. Compton, Castle Farm, Leominster. 

Aherde&nrAngua Cattl/s and OlydesdcdeEorses, —G. B. Shiack, Ardgilzean, 
Elgin. 

Lincoln Sheep, Blackface Sheep and Shire Horses, —^A. B. Holt, Stoke 
House, Stoke MandeviUe, Aylesbury. 

Pigs, —George Will, The Farm, Crichton Eoyal, Dumfries. 

Mr. Cameron and Mr. Compton also judged Shorthorn cattle and 
Hereford cattle respectively at the Monte Video Show of the 
Rural Association of Uruguay. 

Jouzxtal Ediiocsblp. 

34. The Council, in February last, received with regret the 
resignation of Mr. C. S. Qrwin, M.A., who had acted as Editor 
of the Society’s Joubnal for fifteen years. Mr. Orwin’s successor 
is Mr. C. J. B.'Macdonald, under whose editorship Vol. 88 of the 
JounasTAL will appear next year. 

Animus of the Farm.” 

36. A new edition of the Society’s pamphlet Aninude of the 
Farm in Health and Disease^ revi^d by Professor Q. H. Wool- 
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dridge, has recently been issued. The price is Two Shillings 
(half-price to Members) on application to the Secretary. 

Chemical Department. 

36. The Society’s Laboratory has been made use of by Mem¬ 
bers to much the same extent as in recent years, the number of 
samples sent during the 12 months being 287 as against 305 in 
1926, Neither Fe^ng Stufe nor Fertilisers have, until quite 
lately, undergone any marked alterations in price, and it has not 
been found necessary to alter the Tables of Unexhausted Manure 
Values as last revised by Dr. Voelcker in Sepibember, 1926. In 
August, however, there was a sudden lowering of price in the 
case of Sulphate of Ammonia, this going from £12 65 . a ton—^the 
rate ruling for some time pas 1 >—to £918a. a ton. It would appear 
likely, therefore, that there will be a considerably increased 
output of Sulphate of Ammonia, obtained mainly through the 
new developments in methods of Nitrogen production. Of the 
newer materials. Dried Sugar-Beet Pulp has come into prominence 
through the spread of sugar-beet cultivation, and will, no doubt, 
form a useful adjunct to the list of farm foods. 

37. In the various reports issued by the Chemical Committee 
attention has been directed to points of interest; among these 
are variations of quality found in Linseed Cake, Rice Meal, etc., 
while instances of substitution of Oat refuse for feeding oatmeal, 
and of condimental foods sold at extravagant prices, have been 
brought forward. On the whole, adulteration or misrepresenta¬ 
tion, either with feeding stufEs or with fertilisers, has not been 
frequent, though in several cases compound feeding cakes and 
meals have been found to differ; as to their components, from 
the description given. Unusual occurrences of the poisoning of 
land by the pouring on it of sewage matter containing zinc salts 
(from galvanising works) and copper salts in solution have been 
reported as the outcome of analysis of soils on which crops have 
been found to fail. The reappearance of ‘‘ Occasional Notes ” 
in June afforded an opportunity of giving wider publication 
to the work of the Chemical Committee. 

38. Meantime, the new Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act has 
duly passed through both Houses of Parliament without any 
opposition. An Advisory Committee—on which the R.A,S.E. 
is represented by its Consulting Chemist—^is now engaged in 
formulating Regulations, definitions, methods of sampling and of 
analysis, etc. This work will shortly be completed, and the 
new Act will possibly come into action on January 1 , or, at the 
latest, by July 1 , 1928. 

39. At the Rothamsted Experimental Station the Conferences 
on agricultural questions of the time have been continued, and 
have been well attended, that on Sugar-Beet cultivation, in 
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particular, attracting a large audience and giving rise to most 
interesting papers and discussions. 

40. It may not be without interest to record, in this connec¬ 
tion, that, as from October, 1926, the Lawes Agricultural Trust 
(Rothamsted) have taken over charge of the Woburn Experi¬ 
mental Farm, so that the experiments, so long conducted there 
by the R.A.S.E., will be carried on without intermission, and 
form part of the general work of the Lawes Trust, Dr. Voelcker 
continuing to act as Honorary Local Director. 

41. A great loss in the domain of Experimental Meld enquiry 
has been sustained by the death of Prof. D. A. Gilchrist, who, for 
many years past, carried on, with marked success, the work of the 
Agricultural Department of Armstrong College, Neweastle- 
on-I^e, and the well-known Cockle Park experiments. 

Botanical Bepartmeni. 

42. In 1926-27 pathological enquiries outnumbered those of 
all other sections of the work carried out in the Botanical Depart¬ 
ment. Diseases of all of the more important farm crops, orchard 
fruits and even of a few ornamental flowering plants, were sent 
in for identiflcation and for methods of control or cure to be 
suggested. Whilst, as usual, cereal pests were the most impor¬ 
tant, more of the diseases of potatoes were received than has been 
the case of late years. Trouble with this crop started before 
planting time, several lots of seed tubers having to be rejected on 
account of blindness of the eyes. Soon after, the failure of sets to 
sprout was traced to the same causal fungus. The fruit diseases 
were for the most part those usually sent in, but two comparatively 
new ones, a mosaic disease of raspberries and an obscure disease 
of strawberries, were of some general interest. 

43. Next in frequency were enquiries about the manage¬ 
ment of grassland and for seeds mixtures for various purposes 
and for various t 3 pes of soil. Weed enquiries came next. They 
were easily dealt with except for a few weeds which were sus¬ 
pected of being poisonous to stock. About these it was difficult 
to jSnd conclusive information. Seed testing again was in no 
demand and only some 30 to 40 samples were tested. 

Zoological Bepartment. 

44. The cold dry weather of the earlier part of the year, and 
the subsequent heavy rainfall were so detrimental to many 
crops that insect attacks, even when present, were of minor 
importance, and complaints in regard to them were fewer than 
usual. Of those received, quite a large proportion had reference 
to pests attacking sugar beet, an indication of the growing 
importance of this crop. 

46. The general use of winter washes of the Carbolineum 
type on fruit trees has aroused considerable interest in the 
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precise value of such washes in the case of various pests, and 
special attention has been given to this matter. In the case of 
some insects they have proved most ejQGlcacious, but others are 
too secure in their winter quarters to be greatly affected. Many 
of the applications dealt with had reference to insects infesting 
houses, finniture and stored food products, and an almost equal 
number were concerned with parasites of man and domestic 
animals. As usual, a number of insects, interesting for one 
reason or another, were sent for identification. There were com¬ 
paratively few enquiries with regard to forest pests. 

Animal Diseases. 

46. The most remarkable fact in connection with the inci¬ 
dence of the contagious diseases since the beginning of the 
year, .is the great, and at present unexplainable, reduction in 
the number of outbreaks of Anthrax, which at the end of the third 
quarter totalled 300, or 220 fewer than during the corresponding 
period of 1926. The outbreaks of Foot and Mouth Disease and 
Parasitic Mange have been fewer, but those of Sheep Scab and 
Swine Fever show a substantial increase. 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 

47. On the recommendation of the Veterinary Committee, 
the Council, at their April meeting, unanimously adopted a 
resolution in the following terms :— 

” The Royal Agricultural Society of England desire to express 
the opinion that the statement of the Free Importation of 
Cana<han Cattle Association of Great Britain that 60 per cent, of 
British dairy cattle are tubercular is unjustifiable, inaccurate, 
unsupported by any evidence or authentic figures and merely a 
biased estimate calculated to mislead uninformed opinion.” 

Boy^ yeteriuary College. 

48. The Coimcil have made a donation of £600 to the fund 
which is now being raised for the rebuilding of the Royal Veter¬ 
inary College. 

^ 49. Professor Sir John McFadyean has resigned his position as 
Principal of the College, which he filled with distinction for so 
many years. The new ftincipal is Major Frederick T. 6. Hob¬ 
day, aM.G. 

Begzsiraiion of Bulls. 

60. In May last the Council re-affirmed their decision of 
December 9, 1926, by which they accepted the general prin¬ 
ciple of the compulsory registration of bulls. 

Quarantizie Stations. 

61. To facilitate trade in exports of British Live Stock to 
the Dominions, the Empire Marketing Board has approved a 
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scheme put before them by the Council, on the advice of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, for the establishment and administration 
by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of a Quarantine Station, and the 
Board has agreed to accept responsibility for the whole of the 
financial commitments and liabilities cozmected with the enter¬ 
prise. 

52. A lease for a term of five years of premises at the East 
India Dock has been ofiered by the Port of London Authority. 
It is hoped that the work necessary to render the buildings 
suitable for the purpose will shortly be begun, and that the 
London Quarantine Station will be opened in the course of a few 
months. 

63. It. is understood that tiie Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland have been asked by the Empire Marketing 
Board to undertake the establishment and administration of a 
Quarantine Station at Glasgow. 

Beseazch Committee. 

54. In the last issue of the JouBNAii (Vol. 87) is printed a 
report on the work completed and in progress under the auspices 
of the Research Committee of the Council. The results of the 
three years’ Bullock Feeding trials, carried out for the Committee 
at the Norfolk Agricultural Station, are given in a report which 
appeared in a Number of Occasional Notes ” circulated to all 
Governors and Members last Jime. Experiments are still in 
progress dealing with Green Manuring, Lucerne Inoculation, 
Malting Barleys, and Grassland Improvement at Shoby, Leicester¬ 
shire. 

66. New work includes an investigation into Mastitis (or 
Mammitis) in Cows, to be undertaken at the Research Institute 
of the Royal Veterinary College, and a Stock Feeding experiment 
to compare Sugar-Beet Pulp with Roots, to be undertaken at the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station. 

Agzicultnral Besearcli in 1926.’* 

66. In the last Annual Report reference was made to the 
formation of a Committee of Agricultural Scientists to collate 
for publication in an aimual bulletin the results of agricultural 
research at home and abroad. The first issue of this new publica¬ 
tion was made at the end of November last year, when copies 
were sent, free of charge, to ail (Jovemors and Members who had 
made application for it. 

A second volume, entitled AgricfuUurcd Besearch in 1926, 
has now been printed, and copies are being forwarded vnih ihis 
report to all those (^vemois and Members who have expressed 
to the Secretary their wish to have the volume. 

Other Members who may desire to have this work shoiUd make 
early appliccdicm to the Seorektry for a copy* 
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SEedal tot Research. 

57- A Silver Medal and money or books to the value of £10 
were again offered by the Research Committee this year for a 
monograph or essay giving evidence of original research on the 
part of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on any of the 
cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultural economics. 
Candidates must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, and must 
not be more than 30 years of age. The last date for receiving 
monographs or essays was October 31. 

58. An essay on “ Baby Beef,*’ for which a Medal was awarded 
last year to Mr. A. N. Duckham, BA.., appeared in Vol. 87 of the 
JoxjR2ffAL. A second Medal was awarded in 1926 to Mr. V. 
Subrahmanyan, B.A., for an essay on the “ Bio-Chemistry of 
Water-logged Soils.” This is appearing in the Journal of Agri~ 
cultural Science. 

Draft Road Traffic Bill. 

59. Representations from the Society on the Draft Road 
Traffic Bill were invited by the Ministry of Transport. On two 
points raised by them, the Council received satirfactory assur¬ 
ances from the Ministry, but they have emphasised the desir¬ 
ability for the reservation in Clause 19 of the Draft Bill of a 
right of appeal from any decision of a Municipal Borough or 
County Council. This Clause deals with the power of Councils 
to permit on specified highways the carriage of weights in excess 
of the maximum authorised under the regulations. 

Bye-Laws. 

60. The Council have under consideration the amendment of 
the Bye-laws relating to the procedure to be adopted for the 
dismissal of a Member from the Society. The draft of a new 
Bye-law will be submitted by the Society’s Solicitors in due 
course. 


Representation on Other Bodies. 

61. Mr. Alfred ManseU has been appointed a Member of the 
Wool Breeding Council for Great Britain in succession to Mr. 
Davis Brown, who retired from the Society’s Council at the end of 
last year. 

Lord Bledisloe has been selected to represent the Society 
as one of the Seven Electors to the Sibthorpian Chair of Rur^ 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 

The ^cretary has been appointed as the Society’s representa¬ 
tive to attend meetings of the Imperial Motor Transport Comicil 
in reference to the World Motor Transport Congress. 

Lord Daresbury has consented to serve as the Society’s 
representative on the Kg Industry Council recently appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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A Conference has been called by the Electricity Commission 
of representatives of interested bodies with a view to exploring 
in a preliminary way the possibility of setting up a Committee 
to investigate and report upon the problem of Electricity Develop¬ 
ment in Rural Areas. Mr. Dampier Whetham will represent 
the Society at this conference. 

“ Queen Victoria Gifts.” 

62. The Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund have 
made a grant of £180 to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution for the year 1927 to be devoted to gifts of £10 each 
to five male candidates, five married couples, and eight female 
candidates, the actual distribution in each class to be left until 
after the election to pensions by the Institution. 

Medals for Cattle Pathology. 

63. In the examination held at the Royal Veterinary College 
this year for the Society’s prizes for Cattle Pathology, the Silver 
Medal was gained by Mr. R. Roberts, of Malsgraian, Trawsfynydd, 
liforth Wales, and the Bronze Medal by Mr. J. B. White, of 
‘72 Station Road, Petersfield. 

National Diploma in Agriculture. 

64. Forty-nine candidates were successful in gaining the 
national Diploma in Agriculture at the Examination held by the 
national A^cultural Examination Board at the University of 
Leeds last April. See list on pages 281 and 282. 

66. A resolution passed in December last at a conference of 
the Principals of Agricultural Collies— 

“ That the National Diploma (in Agriculture) be reformed so 
as to make it a strong examination on the business side of farm¬ 
ing, but that a recognised college diploma be accepted for the 
academic side of the training ”— 

was referred by the Council to the Society’s representatives 
on the National Agricultural Examination Board. The matter 
came before the Board in April, when they expressed their views 
as follows:— 

“ The National Agricultural Examination Board, having had 
before them the resolution of the conference called by Sir Daniel 
Hall, and having read the shorthand notes of the conference, 
observe with regret that no constructive proposals have been put 
forward. 

“ They do not consider that a post-graduate course as vaguely 
outlined is a workable or practical suggestion, but they are will¬ 
ing to strengthen the examination on &e practical and business 
side of Agriculture, and would be glad to consider any concrete 
su^estion which the principals of colleges and the representatives 
•of the SCnistry as a body agree to m^e. 
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“ As regards the acceptance of a recognised College Diploma, 
this would be a matter requiring great consideration, as some 
colleges do not issue a diploma, and some College Diplomas may 
not be of a type or standard suitable for the examination.” 

The Journal and Education Committee and the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, as well as the Direc¬ 
tors of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, have 
since expressed their entire agreement with the Board^s views 

National Diploma in Dairying. 

66. The Thirty-second annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was held at the University and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading, for English students, from September 2 to 
10, and at the Dairy Scho6l for Scotland, Kilmarnock, for Scot¬ 
tish students, from September 16 to 24. Seventy-six candidates 
were examined at the English Centre, of whom fifty-one were 
awarded the Diploma. Forty-seven candidates presented them? 
selves at the Scottish Centre, twenty-seven of whom gained the 
Diploma. No candidate reached the “ Honours ” standard. 
The names of the Diploma winners will be found on pages 286 
and 287. 


By Order of the Council, 
T. B. TURNER, 


16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 
1927. 


Secretary, 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD 

I.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 

OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

H-rtiT) at Leeds, Maeoh 31 to Apbil 7, 1927. 

1. The Twenty-eighth Examinatioii for the National 
Duloma in Aobicdltube was, by the courtesy of the authorities, 
held at the University of Leeds, from the 31st March to the 7th 
April last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers), Fann Machi nery and Implements, Land Surveying 
mid Farm Buildings, Agricultural Ohemistay, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agrioultural Zoology, and 
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Veterinary Science and Hygiene. The whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group at one examination within the 
next two years. Candidates taking the whole Examination in 
one year who failed in not more than three subjects, and candi¬ 
dates taking a second group who failed in not more than two 
subjects, were allowed to appear again for those subjects only 
next year. Candidates failing in one or two subjects of a first 
group of not less than four, or in a single subject of a group of 
three, were permitted to take those subjects again in conjunction 
with the second group. 

All candidates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture 
and Farm Machinery and Implements papers, had to produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods (not more 
than two) covering a complete year of farming operations. 

3. One hundred and forty-two candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 159 last year. Pour candidates took 
the whole Examination, 68 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 70 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

4. Forty-nine candidates have been successful in obtaining 
the Diploma, the first two reaching the Honours standard. 
The names of the ordinary Diploma-winners are in alphabetical 
order:— 


DIPLOMA WITH HONODBS. 

1st. CscHi EiiBiNGTON Elms, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 
Newton Abbot, and Readbog University. 

2nd. John Nobman Shabbock, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 


DIPLOMA. 

William Eowan Alexahdbb, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

James Bakeb, University of Leeds. 

John Stephenson Babbt, University of Leeds. 

John Andebson Bbown, Midland A^cultural €md Dcury College, 
Sutton Boniz^on, 

John Elgab Bull, University of Leeds. 

WiiiUAM Keith Butleb, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot. 

Albebt Cabtwbight Castle, University of Beading. 

Paul Chadwick, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Stanley Abthub Child, Seale fityne Agricultural College. 
Mabgabet Isabella Chbistxan, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Nobman Dennis Clabke, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Ebio Mask Ooopeb, University of Leeds. 
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Geoegb SmoLAiRDTiNNETT, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

John Glen, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

David Goodeellow, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Bbian Joseph Haetley, [Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
William Bekctaed Hutchinson, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

William Aethxje Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Chables Hugh Kidson, University of Leeds. 

Cteil Kinsey, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Eeio Knowles, Seale Hajne Agricultural College. 

Ronald Bell Little, University of Leeds. 

Bobeet Goode McClymont, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Aeohibald James Macdonald, Aberdeen University and North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. 

Thomas Blaie SIacdonald, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Joseph GkiEDON Macnaughtan, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

John David Stuart Martin, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Alenandee Fleming Meiele, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Chael3e:s Stephen Mctes, University of Reading. 

G. Eenest Milligan, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Gray Mowat, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

John Dyson Nutt, University of Leeds. 

Evan Geifpiih Owen, University College of Wales, Aber^twyth. 
John Petbie, Edinburgh and East of Scofiand College of Agriculture. 
John Lesue Rees, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Launcelot Rennie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Albert Wiluam Robinson, University of Leeds. 

Hen by Charles Smith, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
John Nicholson Smith, University of Leeds. 

Percy William Smith, University of Reading, 

Andrew Strachan Stenhouse, University of Aberdeen. 

Geoegb Reed Stephenson, University of Leeds. 

Nobman Sykes, University of Leeds. 

Molly A. Thomson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Arthur Edwin Tbotman, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
John Mitchell Ward, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Rowland Harding Wynne, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 

5. Two of the oandidatos appearing for the whole Examina¬ 
tion failed in not more than three subjects, and fouirteen of those 
taMng a final group of subjects failed in not more than two. 
These will be permitted next year to take again the papers in 
which they faded; if then successful in passing, they will be 
awarded the National Diploma. 

6. Of the 70 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the following 33 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be 
permitted, subject to the Eegulations, to take the second group 
in 1928 or 1929 
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Gbobgs: Thomas BAi.rotrB, Glasgow TTniversity and South Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Stanusy Fhaitk Babnbs, tTniversity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Edgab AiiFBED Babtlett, South Eastern Agricultural College. 
Chablbs Edwabb Biastb, University of Beading. 

Evelyh Hoyle Bbaht, South Eastern Agricultural College. 
ViCTOB Bbiggs, University of Leeds. 

Geobge Wabwice Ohannon, University of Beading. 

Ernest Mabtqt Clare, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Duncah Cybil Clabee, Midland Agricultural and Bairy College. 
JoHH Cbozibe, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Robert B atoh Davedson, University of Edinburgh. 

Ubsttla Esmoede Dowse, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Harold Cecil Ereeth, University of Beading. 

Leslie Eredebice Gregory, University CoUege of Wales, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. 

William Francis Heathheld, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Johnston Boyd Henderson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
H. Fraser N. Johnston, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Geoffrey Le M. Lavers, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Ralph Mtjnro Lawson, West of Scotland Agricultural CoUege. 
Arthur Bateman Moore, Midland Agricultural and Dairy CoUege. 
Niel Ranein Mobison, West of Scotland Agricultural CoUege. 
John Frederice Oxenham, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
William Richard Bryant Quice, Seale Hayne Agricultural CoUege. 
Thomas Bobinson, University of Leeds. 

Gilbert M. Roddan, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural CoUege. 

Cliffobd Bundle Seldon, Seale BEayne Agricultural CoUege. 
Alexander Buchanan Stare, Armstrong CoUege, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Cecil B. H. Sturgess, Midland Agricultural and Dairy CoUege. 
William H. Sutton, Seale Hayne Agricultural CoUege. 

Noel Lea Tinley, South Bastem Agricultural CoUege. 

Bernard Henry Waleer, Bast An^ian Institute of Agriculture. 
George Wells, University of Beading. 

Bobert Andrew Wight, West of Scotland Agricultural CoUege. 


7. Twenty-eight of the unsuccessful candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which, in accordance 
with the Regulations, they will be allowed to take again in 
conjunction with the second group. 

8. The Reports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended:— 

Fraotioal Agbioulture. (First Paper, 400 Marks. Second Paper, 
400 Marks.) William BurMtt, M.Sa, A. W. Oldershaw, M.B.B., 
B.So., N.D.A. and Prof. J. A, S. Watson, M.C., B.Sc., M.S.A. 
(Iowa). 

Most ot the candidates had a useful Imowledge of practical agricultoxe. A uuxaher were, 
however, lathex weak in general education which was undoubtedly a handicap to xaem in 
wzillag their papers. 

There was again a lack of knowledge of Agricultuzal Geology; the liming of land was 
not aa well understood as the importance of the subject demands. The manuafing of crops 
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had not been stadied as thoioughlsr as it should have been. Few candidates showed much 
knowledge of, or interest in, plant breeding. A considerable number were weak in farm organi¬ 
sation. The question dealing with home requirements was adequately answered by few 
candidates, and a limited knowledge was shown of labour costs, piece-work rates, etc. 

Farm Maohikeb.y and Implements. (300 Marks.) J. B. Bond* 
M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.). 

Seventy-three candidates presented themselves for this subject and 57 gained the requisite 
50 per cent or more of the possible marks. Of these, 7 had excellent, 24 good and 26 fair 
knowledge of farm machinery and implements. The average marks gained, 58 per cent., 
labile not high, was a slight improvement on last year's results. 

Some candidates who would probably have gained high marks, if they had been prepared 
spedhcally for this examination, revealed serious weakness in their practical knowledge of 
common farm appliances. This defect could have been prevented by organised field and 
workshop practice of a nature and duration consistent with the position now accorded to 
this subject in the examination r^ulations. 

Laitd StjRvbying and Farm Btjildings. (100 Marks.) Edward 
WaJford, F.S.I. 

The standard attuned by the candidates in surveying and levelling was on the whole 
quite good, but there was a distinct lack of knowledge in elementary building construction. 
It appears that very little, if any, instruction is given in this part of the subject. The majority 
of candidates had a very vague idea of the construction and sizes of timbers required for a 
simple lean-to roof. Ordnance Survey Maps were better understood than in previous years. 


Aqbicultubal Chemistry. (200 Marks.) J. F. Tocher, D.Sc., P.I.C. 

The result of the examination in Agricultural Chemistry in 1927 may be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. Out of a total of 66 candidates examined, the degree of knowledge of 32 
<48 per cent.) may be dacsed as fair; 21 (32 per cent.) may be classed as good and 3 (5 per 
cent.) may be cla^d as excellent. Ten (15 per cent.) failed to secure the requisite minimum 
number of marks. Speaking generally the candidates were not very clear as to the differences 
between drinking water, soil water and drainage, nor were they very clear, as a rule, on soil 
I^blems from the standpoint of the chemical and physical propOTes of soils. The knowledge 
of the candidates with regard to the comixeltion and relative values of fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs was quite satisfact^. 1 should like to draw Ihe attention of the Board to the fact 
that several of the candidates brought, not their laboratory notes, bnt copies of these, made 
araarently from notes. It should be specially impressed upon all candidates &at they must 
bzmg the actual notes which they make in the laboratory, signed by tiie teacher, instead of 
copies of these. 

Agrictjlttxbal Botany. (200 Marks.) R. Stewarb MacDougall, 
MA., D.Sc. 

^ As before, a certain numb^ of the candidates came to this Mrfl.fninn.fjAn -ffrell up 

in such knowledge of Botany as would be acqidred in a course in Pure Science, and yet showing 
imufficient acquaintance with the subject in its application to Agriculture. The syllabus & 
enough, and the examination is one in Agricultural Botany and not in Pure Botany. 
Clme Applied aspect is what is tested In the Orals, and a ^portion of the candidates fhil to 
MOW a sufficient acquaintance with cereals, grasses, and o^er crop pl a nts , weeds, seeds. 
^Smia^Col^es*^* examination, however, attests that much good work is being done in the 


Agricultural Book-Keeping. (200 Marks.) Arthur G. Ruston, 

B.A., D.Sc. (Leeds). 

The moffificatjon in the syllabus has been certainly all to the good, and the candidate 
With a soimd workmg knowledge of the curriculum should be well equipped. Unfortunately, 
however, the time devot^ to the teaching of this important subject at the various schools 
U short adequately to cover the ground. At some of the Institutions the teaching 

sM apparentiy concentrated on building up a soUd foundation, and drilling into the 

students a sound knowledge of the elemental first principles of the subject. 

^ e^mination of the paj^ gave the impression, which was later confirmed by the oral 
examm^ons, that toe candidates from such Institutions, while able to keep books, have 
made little or no attempt to read them. 

The practical im^rtance of the keeping of accounts, and their Interpretation as an aid 
to farm m a n ag em ent, cannot be too stro:^y stressed. 


AGEicmTCBAi. ZOOLOQT. (100 Marks.) James Bitohie, M.A., D.Sc. 
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In many cases too little attention is given to the actual recognition of common agricultural 
pests, and emphasis must again be laid upon the inadequacy of training which concentrates 

S^e r^ognition of thf pes^ themselves. 8* e a thorough groun g 

Veterina»y Science and Hygibnb. (200 Marks.) O. Chamoek 
Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

Of the 75 candidates who submittted themselves for examination in this subject, 8 were 
distinctly good and obtained 75 per cent, or more of the possible marks; and 19 showed 
a good all-round knowledge. Unfortunately, however, 48 (of whom 13 faUed to obtain the 
minimum marks necessary for a pass) did not reach 60 per cent, of the marks obtainable. 
As a consequence it is not possible to regard the general standard as having been more than 
moderately good. 

As in the two previous examinations, it was found that practically all but the best candi¬ 
dates exhibited a greater or less degree of weakness in their knowledge of normal structure 
and function. It was, for example, disappointing to find so many who had an imperfect 
grasp of the main elementary facts of dig&tion. But, on the other hand, it was gratifying 
to feel that the remark relative to t^chi^ made in the last paragraph of my report on last 
year’s examination, was not so markedly applicable to this year’s examination. 

9. The thaiiks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written 
answers to the papers set, and upon the viva-voce examination. 


16 Bedford Square, London, W.0.1. 
May, 1927. 


F. J. CABEUmBBS, 

Chairman. 


II.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
THIRTY-SECOND EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1927 . 

1. The Thirty-second Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying was, by the 
courtesy of the Authorities, held for English candidates at The 
University and British Dairy Institute, BeacJing, from September 
2 to 10 ; and for Scottish candidates at the Dairy School for 
Scotland, Kilmarnock, from September 16 to 24. Last year 
a new Syllabus, with revised Regulations, was published, and 
notice was given that these would come into operation for 1927. 
At their meeting in December, 1926, however, as the outcome 
of representations which had been made to them, the National 
Agricultural Examination Board decided to defer for twdve 
months the introduction of the new conditions. 

2, This year’s Examination was therefore held under the 
same Regulations and Syllabus as were in force in the previous 
year. Seventy-six candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, fifty-six took the whole examina¬ 
tion, while eight, who had previously failed in the theoretical 
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portion of tte examination, and twelve who had failed in Chemis¬ 
try and Bacteriology only, were permitted to take those portions 
again on the present occasion. Fifty-one were awarded the 
Diploma, bnt no candidate at this Centre reached the “ Honours ’’ 
standard. 


English CmmuE. 

Diploma. 

Ihens Dosa Beston, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Phcebs Fbaxces Boxd, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Geoffbev Shaw Bsiggs, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Dosotht Aanr Beunnestg, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Eizen Giadys Butler, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Albert Cartwright Castle, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading. 

E^tb Oragg, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Edna Mary Crossley, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

Gertrude Marm Davies, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Winifred Davxes, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

William Evans, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Mary L. Evelyn, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Korae Mathews Fisher, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Sarah Elsie Gillson, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

Leslie Peedbriok Gregory, University College of Wales, Aber¬ 
ystwyth. 

Marg a^t Annie Valmai Griffiths, University College, Aber¬ 
ystwyth, and The University and British Dairy I^titute, Beading. 

Mar garet Frances Griffiths, British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Hilda Maude Hatchwell, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Beading. 

Wil li a m Francis Heathfield, East Anglian Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Chelmsford. 

Herbert Hodgson, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Kathleen Bosemary Cobby Hodgson, Studley College, Warwick- 
shire. 

IMellicent Aucb Hunt, The University and British Dairy Institute. 
Beading. 

OwENA Jenkins, University College, Aberystwyth, Midlfl/nd Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy College, and The University and British 
Dairy Ihstitate, Beading. 

Muriel Margaret Johnston, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Margaret Moyra Jones, The University and British Dairy Institute 
Beading. ' 

William .^thub Jones, University CoUege of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Mildbed Pepler KInowles, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading. ^ 
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Dobis Simpson Lindsay, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Heading. 

Fbances Mary McDougaxl, Lancashire County Council Dairy 
School, Hutton, Preston. 

Phyixis IVIaddebs, Midland Agricultiural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Anthony John HklARVAD, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

John Chaedes Matjoeb, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Evan Geisttth Owen, University College of Wales, Aber ystwyt h. 

Dorothy Alice Peake, University College of Wales, Aberyst^^h. 

Elizabeth Gwendolyn Pbitchabd, The University and British 
Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Sarah Dorothy Jeitnet Probebt, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Phyllis H. S. Bead, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Jocelyn Barbara B. Bobertshaw, Studley College, Warwickshire, 

Balph Newman Sadler, East Anglian Institute of Agricixlture. 
Chelmsford. 

Both AIargaret Saxelby, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

Marjorie Stephenson Sellers, Lancashire County Council Dairy 
School, Hutton, Preston. 

John Nobman Shabrock, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

K. Singh, The University and British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Henry Charles Smith, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

Michael Henry Sdmnebs, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

George Edward Taylor, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

Eleanor M, Thomas, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

William Arthur George Turbutt, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Sutton Bonington. 

Sylvia Lily Udell, The University and British Dairj^ Institute, 
Beading. 

Boss Ward, The University and British Dairy institute. Beading. 

Kathleen Lindsay Wiggleswobth, Studley College, Warwick¬ 
shire. 

3. Porty-seven candidates were examined at the Scottish 
Centre. Of these, thirty-seven took the whole examination, 
nine who had previously passed in the practical work, were 
permitted to appear for the remaining portion, and one appeared 
for Chemistry and Bacteriology only. No candidate reached 
the “ Honours standard. The following twenty-seven were 
awarded the Diploma:— 

ScoTTSH Centre. 

^Diploma* 

William B. Alexander, Girvan Mains, Girvan. 

Nuggihalli SeetaAam Ayyangar, Dairy School, Kihnamock. 

STAmxBY A. Child, Tawstock, Barnstaple. 
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Floeesstcos M. Clouston, Littlehowes, St. Mary’s Holm, Orkney. 

Mary Cowell, 27 West End Park Street, Glasgow. 

Geoege Dunlop, Midland, Prestwick. 

John Glen, 14 HiUingfcon Gardens, Cardonald, Glasgow. 

Catheeine H. M. Grant, Bunachie, Harpsdale, Hallork, Caithness. 

Eeio Knowles, 2 St. George’s Road, Babbacombe, Torquay. 

Maey McAethue, StronchuHin Farm, Blairmore, Argyllshire. 

Mary M. MacCasktll, Glen Cottage, Gairloch, Ross-shire. 

Catherine McColl, 157 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh. 

Maggie MacDougall, Earlish, by Portree, Isle of Skye. 

Alice M. McMillan, Sornbeg, Galston, Ayrshire. 

Christina IMatheson, “ Elderslie,” Portree, Isle of Skye. 

IsHOBEL McL. Millar, Ketherton, Bothwell Road, Hamilton. 

Norah S. Milne, 11 Wellington Gardens, Montrose. 

Clifpoed Pringle, “ Little Dene,” Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nance MacNicol Reid, Castle Stuart, Dalcross, Inverness. 

Thomas Robinson, Stopper Lane, Rinungton, near ditheroe, Lancs. 

David Steathie, 18 Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Ruth H. Taylor, Abbey Flatts, Calderbridge, Cumberland. 

Molly A. Thomson, TJsbert Holme, S^Iilngavie, Glasgow. 

John M. Ward, 40 Merryland Street, Govan, Glasgow. 

Harold E. Wells, School House, Dalton, Thirsk, Yorks. 

Agnes White, Busta, Brae, Shetiand. 

Mary R. Wilson, Bellevue, Eddleston. 

All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Ki lm arnock Dairy School. 

4. The Examiners at both Centres were: Alex. F. Smith, 
1T,D.A., N.D.D., CJD.D. (General Daiiying, Practical Butter- 
making and Capacity for impartiog Instruction); William 
Lawson, M.B.E., N.D.A. (Hons.), C.D.A. (Glas.), N.D,I). (Cheese- 
maMng); and Dr. S, Allinson Woodhead, F.I.C. (Chemistry 
and Ifecteriology). 

5. The Report presented by Mr. Smith is as follows:— 
As this was the first occasion on which I had acted as an 

examiner in connection with this examination I can form no 
estimate of the standard reached by the candidates as compared 
with former years. What impressed me at both Reading and 
at Kilmarnock was the fact that many of the candidates had 
little appreciation of the underlying and fundamental principles 
of the subjects dealt with, and that their instruction had been 
more directed to the memorising of details than to an appre¬ 
ciation of such principles. 

“ More attention might, I consider, be usefully directed to 
explaining to pupils why certain practices are adopted. In 
dealing with such a practical question as the selection of a dairy 
cow, few of the candidates at the English centre made any 
mention of such important facts as constitution and age, while, 
in a good many cases, the candidates had no knowledge of how 
to calculate the unit value of a manure. 

“ At the Scottish centre many of the candidates had a sur- 
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prisingly incomplete knowledge of the action of lime in the 
soil. 

“At both centres it was noticeable that questions which 
required thinking out by the candidates were less well answered 
than those which afforded an opportunity for giving a memorised 
reply. 

“ Practical Butter-making was quite well done at both centres, 
but the time taken was too long. This was particularly notice¬ 
able at the English centre.” 

6. Mr. Lawson reports that “ at Reading the work on the 
whole was well done and the general standard was higher than 
in any year since 1924. Candidates were well prepared to deal 
with the principles of cheese-making, but I must again stress 
the desirability of acquiring a more intimate knowledge of 
cheese-making conditions on farms and in factories. The 
practical work was of a very high standard. 

“ At Kjlmamock a few candidates were of more than average 
merit, but the general standard was lower in cheesemaking 
than in the previous year. Questions were answered at great 
length, but the vital part of the question was often avoided. 
In viva-voce examination it was difficult to get the candidates 
to explain their answers and it was apparent in too many cases 
that the answers were memorised notes. The practical work 
was irregular. Cheshire cheese was made very well, but there 
was a general weakness in the handling of Gbieddar cheese. The 
milk was difficult to deal with, but quite a number of candidates 
took no steps to vary the procedure to meet the conditions,” 

7. In his report Dr. Woodhead states that “ the percentage 
of passes in Chemistry and Bacteriology at Beading was 77, 
a very marked improvement on the 54 per cent, of last year. 
At Eilmamock 66 per cent, passed as against 64 per cent, last 
year. Several of the papers at Beading and Kilmamock were 
of real merit and reflected great credit upon the pupils. There 
were, however, as last year, many candidates whose knowledge 
of Elementary Chemistry was so meagre that one became amaz^ 
at the collection of facts relating to Dairy Chemistry which 
they must have committed to memory. It can only be repeated 
that until this defect be remedied no real progress can be expected. 

“ Taken generally the questions in Bacteriology were answered 
better than those in Chemistry, and the questions in Dairy 
Chemistry better than those dealing more directly with the 
general principles of Chemistry.” 

E. J. CAERtnEHEES, Chairman. 

T. B. TvB3S(Wy Secr^ty. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

October, 1927. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

The position of colitagious disease amongst the stock of Great 
Britain compares favourably with that of other countries— 
especially in regard to the fact that when once a disease has 
become completely eradicated it has rarely, with one exception 
(that of Boot-and-Month), ever returned. For this gratifying 
result the vigilance of the Veterinary Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture can legitimately claim its due meed of praise, and 
so long as this Department is loyally supported by legal enact¬ 
ments, and not crippled by financial embarrassments, so long 
may we remain content in the knowledge that the animal wealth 
of this country is safely guarded. 

Of the three chief notifiable diseases of the equine world, viz.. 
Glanders, Parasitic Mange, and Anthrax, the report for 1927 is 
a very satisfactory one ,* especially in regard to the first-named, 
Glanders,'which may now be virtually considered to be stamped 
out. 

Glakdebs. 

With our insular position, the facility with which quarantine 
regulations can be carried out, and the simplicity of the maUein 
test, there is no reason to doubt that glanders has disappeared 
from the list of equine diseases as completely as has rabies from 
that of the c anin e group. This happy state of affairs must not, 
however, be allowed to give rise to a false sense of security, and 
the precautions, which are laid down in the Glanders Order of 
1908, must still be enforced as rigidly as if the disease still 
existed. 

The following table shows the steady decline in the number 
of outbreaks and the number of animals attacked since 1920:— 


• 

Tear 

Oatbreaks 

Number of Horses 
affected 

1920 . 

15 

22 

1921. 

11 

42 

1922 . 

4 

4 

1923 . i 

8 

13 

1924 .1 

2 

3 

1925 . 

2 

2 

1926 . 

1 

1 

1927 .1 

zul 

nil 


The eradication of Glanders is a very definite illustration of 
the value of collaboration between the two branches of medicine. 
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the human and the veterinary, in the fight against disease; as 
when once glanders is stamped out from eqnines it automatically 
ceases to exist in man. In this ailment, as with rabies and 
several others, the veterinary scientist is, by his professional 
training, the one who is the best fitted to protect the public, 
his medical confrere included, by guarding the front trench in 
the fight against disease. 

Parasitic Maxge m Horses. 

Progress in the eradication of this troublesome disease in 
the horse is still satisfactory, and here we have another proof 
of the value of proper scientific control. The number of out¬ 
breaks in 1927 have only been 355, with 567 animals attacked; 
whereas in 1919 there were reported to be no less than 6,003, 
with 9,773 animals infected. We can thus anticipate that 
the Mange Order of 1911 has thoroughly justified its existence 
and that mange, as a disease of the horse, is nearing eradication. 
As it is one of the animal diseases which is communicable to man, 
the British Public and the practitioners of human medicine 
should be grateful to the veterinary profession for its unselfish, 
and valuable work in this branch of State Medicine. It is time 
that some legislative steps were taken to control the spread of 
this contagious skin disease in house pets, such as dogs and 
cats; for Siey, too, when suffering from mange, are a (Sstinct 
and definite danger to the meml^rs (especially children) of a 
household. 


Anthrax, 

Although not nearly so commonly met with in horses as in 
cattle or pigs, the veterinary practitioner of experience always 
has anthrax in his mind in all cases of sudden death in any variety 
of animal which he knows from his College teaching to be sus¬ 
ceptible. In connection with this point his patients need not 
of necessity be confined to the animals of domesticity only, for 
sometimes anthrax is met with in a zoological collection or a 
travelling circus. The recent deaths of some elephants has led 
to the inclusion of animals other than those which are domes¬ 
ticated to the Anthrax Act, so that it is now compulsory to 
notify suspicious cases of sudden death in all animals susceptible 
to this disease. 

As compared with cattle, the numbers of horses infected in 
Great Britain is always very small, and the year 1927 has proved 
no exception, for only 6 were confirmed as against 15 in 1926, 
In . cattle, however, we have not the same progress to report, 
as in 1927 there were 410 animals attacked as against 721 out' 
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breaks (with 841 animals infected) in 1926, and 669 with 774 
animals attacked in 1925. 

The chief sources of anthrax in this country are the importa¬ 
tion of feeding stuffs (especially cake) and bone manure. Up to 
the present the ingenuity of man has not yet discovered a method 
by which one can absolutely sterilize the cake and bone manure 
without destroying in each certain essential substances. Simi¬ 
larly, it is not possible, without doing them injury, to securely 
disMect hides. The splendid work done by the Disinfector 
which has been set up in Liverpool for the purpose of 
disinfecting all wool or hair introduced from certain foreign 
coimtries, and the fact that this can be done without spoiling 
its market value, has done wonders in reducing the mortality of 
what used to be of comparatively common occurrence— Le, 
cases of anthrax amongst wool workers—that the disease has 
become quite a rarity. The number of animals attacked in 
1926 was 841, this consisting of 721 outbreaks, whereas the total 
number up to October was 365. 

There is a chance for the ingenuity of man to discover as 
certain a specific for anthrax in animals as is Sclavo’s Serum in 
the human subject; but until that much desired end is attained, 
the treatment of an antbra.x infected animal will have to be put 
down as one which rarely, if ever, brings about a successful 
result. Prevention is the chief thing to be aimed at, but so 
long as the importation of non-sterilized feeding cake and bone 
manure is permitted from countries where anthrax exists, so 
long shall we get outbreaks of this disease amongst the stock of 
this country. 


PoOT-AITD-MoirTH DISEASE. 

As in other years, foot-and-mouth stiU breaks out periodic¬ 
ally, and the source of origin is very often a mystery; whilst 
e::q)erience still shows too, that in this country, surrounded 
as we are by water, the “ stamping out ” method is by far best 
and most economical. We have always to keep in mind that, 
unlike distemper in the dog or strangles in the horse, one attack 
does not confer any immunity, and cattle have been known to 
have it twice and even three times in a year. Then again one 
has to consider the fatalities which are apt to occur in young 
stock. Our continental neighbours envy us our insular position, 
and the financial position wiiich enables us to cany out a policy 
of slaughter and give a fair compensation. To illustrate this, 
one cannot do better than to give in tabular form the number 
of outbreaks which occurred in other countries of Europe during 
the year 1927. 
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Month 

Great 

Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

January . 




• 

12 

2,553 

308 

321 

948 

February . 





8 

1,493 

131 

155 

654 

March . 




. 

1 

1,275 

72' 

62 

340 

^ril . . 




• 

2 

940 

59 

40 

260 

May . . 





— 

775 

26 

9 

190 

June . 





— 

700 

19 

21 

265 

July . . 





4 

631 

4 

7 

276 

August 





— 

646 ' 

2 

9 

311 

September 





6 

651 

9 

3 

1 194 

October . 





10 

1,440 

3 

6 

134 

November. 





30 

2,381 


2 

85 

December 





70 

2,371 

—1 ! 

6 1 

103 

Total 

• 

• 

• 

• 

143 

16.756 

641 

641 

3,760 


It is only in the event of an outbreak amongst cattle of pedi¬ 
gree value that the question of isolation and treatment need be 
considered. Some of those who asked to be allowed (and to whom 
permission was given) to treat their animals were given every 
facility, but in the majority of instances they ended up by asking 
for the animals to be slaughtered, 

Tubeeculosis. 

Now that the new Animals* Tuberculosis Order has been 
active for approximately the past two years, the Veterinary 
Inspector and the stock owner are each beginning to know some¬ 
thing about its working. By law now, a person in possession of 
a cow which has any udder trouble, or is affected in such a way 
that it becomes appreciably emaciated, or has a chronic cou^ 
with the unthriftiness suspicious of tuberculosis, must report 
the animal to the Veterinary Inspector of the District or to the 
Police. This order resulted in the destruction of some 18,873 
cattle between September 1, 1926, and August 31, 1926, whilst 
for 1927 the total was 17,697. 

Sheep Scab. 

As in previous years, this disease has proved very trouble¬ 
some, and at the present time the Annual Report of the 
Ministiy of 1927 shows that there have been 760 outbreaks 
during the year. Various regulations relating to dipping have 
been made, and where they can be efiS-ciently carried out the 
results are good—^but it is generally upon the interpretation of 
this word ‘‘ efBlciently ** that the results depend, and the difiSl- 

^ Figures for December not yet published. 
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culties in the way of obtaining “ eflSloiency ” are great. The 
following shows the number of outbreaks during the past six 
years. 


Year 

Outbreaks 

1 


1 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


I 

i 

j 

i 


683 

646 

575 

670 

717 

760 


That there is still a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
amongst the owners of large flocks of sheep at the present 
wording of the order is shown by the number of complaints 
from various quarters. 


Swine Feveb. 

The following table of the number of outbreaks is interesting, 
as it shows that there has not been much variation during the 
past seven years: 


Year 

Outbreaks 

1921. 

1,262 

1922 .1 

1,390 

1923 .! 

1,968 

1924 . i 

i 1,441 

1925 . 

1,643 

1926 . 

1,297 

1927 . 

1,785 


This disease is apparently not much less prevalent than it 
was in 1921, and it must not be forgotten that the present regula¬ 
tions throw the responsibility of eradication by slaughter upon 
the will of the owner. Luckily, however, the regulations as to 
movement are still controlled and rigidly looked after by the 
police under the supervision of the Ministry and its Veteiinajy 
Officials. 

Royal Vetemiairy College, 

London, N.W.l. 


Eeedbbiok T, Q. Hobday. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The Laboratory of the Society has been m^e use of by Members 
to much the same extent as in recent years; 291 samples were 
submitted in 1927 as against 305in 1926. In addition, 22 samples 
of Cider were analysed in connection with the Country Show at 
Newport, Mon. 

As regards materials sent, there have been more feeding stuffs 
and less fertilisers than usual; waters and soils have remained 
at much the normal figures. 

The only material that can in any way be considered new, 
though it has long been in use on the Continent, is dried Sugar- 
Beet Pulp, this being consequent on the impetus given of late to 
sugar-beet cultivation in this country. 

A return to the higher quality of the “ old days ” has been 
occasionally experienced in the case of Decorticated Cotton Ca^e, 
instances of calm with 16^ per cent, of oil and nearly free of husk 
having been met. 

Not many cases of adulteration or misrepresentation have 
been brought to light, though such have, at times, occurred, 
chiefiy with offals; but there have been many instances of 
variation of quality without any regard to the prices charged; of 
materials, chiefiy condimental foods, sold at extravagant prices; 
and of compound feeding cakes and meals not complying, as 
regards their constituents, with the stated descriptions. 

Spraying materials, mostly for potatoes and for firait-trees, 
have been used to a considerable extent, and have been found 
generally to comply with the particulars given regarding them. 

Two unusual and interesting cases were brought to light, as 
the result of analytical enquiry, in which soils that had b^n 
irrigated with sewage were found to have been rendered sterile, or 
partly so, by the presence, in the water of irrigation, of, in the 
one instance, Zinc salts, and, in the other, Copper salts, these 
coming from works which turned their efiluents into the general 
drainage system. 

The prices of both Feeding Stuffs and Ferfeiliseis, with one 
exception—^and that occurring quite recently—have undergone 
little or no change, and so it was not found necessary to znake 
any alteration in the Tables of Unexhausted Manure Values as 
last revised by me in September, 1926. It is quite true that a 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture has for some 
time been considering the question of Besidual Manure Values, 
and that they issued, in July last, a Report in which an allowance 
of 40 per cent, only, in place of the hitherto accepted 50 per cent., 
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in the value attached to Nitrogen was recommended; but the 
Committee were not unanimous about this, and, for my own part, 
I could not see that sufficient reason had been brought forward 
for the change proposed in Tables which had hitherto received 
general acceptance and were in regular use. 

The prices of Linseed, Cotton and other feeding cakes under¬ 
went nothing more than the usual seasonal changes, but Barley 
meal and Offals generally experienced marked rises. Barley meal, 
which in 1926 seldom rose to £10 a ton, went, in 1927, to £11 and 
even £12 2s. 6d. per ton, while Wheat offals rose from £6 and £7 
a ton in 1926 to £8 and even £9 6s. per ton in 1927. 

The one exceptional alteration in prices took place with 
Sulphate of Ammonia in August, 1927, when, from being steady 
at £12 to £12 6s. per ton throughout the year, there was a sudden 
drop to £9 18s. a ton. Nitrate of Soda only undergoing a fall of 
less than £1 a ton. This would seem to indicate an increased 
output of Sulphate of Ammonia, and is the outcome, no doubt, 
of improvement in methods of ammonia recovery and of the 
extension of the synthetic processes of manufacture. 

Meantime a vigorous scheme of propaganda has brought 
into prominence in this country the new method of pasture 
treatment, which consists in the periodical treatment of grass 
land with Sulphate of Ammonia and the feeding of the new 
growth by stock, which are moved about from plot to plot as the 
young grass becomes ready, the fed portions being again treated 
with Sffiphate of Ammonia. 

Whether such a s 3 rBtem will prove itself adapted to this 
country, or whether it may not lead to the exhaustion of the land 
or detriment of the grazing area, can only be told by actual trial, 
and must be left for time to tell. Such trials are now being 
conducted at numerous places and will be followed with interest. 
At the same time, and while allowing that it does not do to be 
too conservative in one’s ideas, it cannot but be remembered 
that such a system ffies in the face of our conceived views of the 
proper treatment of pasture land and the essential maintenance 
of clovers in it, lessons which have been taught us largely by 
the Eothamsted Park grass plots. 

Passii^ to points of general interest, it has to be noted with 
much satisfaction that, in response to repeated suggestions, the 
issue of “ Occasional Notes ” and the (fistribution of these to 
all Members of the Society, has been resumed. Since 1920, when 
the i^ue of these Notes practically ceased, the reports of the 
Chemical Committee found their way only to Members of Council, 
and were but seldom mentioned by the Press, though they often 
contained matter of interest at the moment. The revival of 
** Occasional Notes ” will give wider publication to the activities 
of the Chemical Department, and also go some way to fflliug up 
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the gap occurring between the issues of the yearly volumes of 
the Journal. 

Prominent among the agricultural events of the yeax is the 
passing, through both Houses of Parliament, of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926. This received the Royal Assent on 
December 16, 1926, and, since then, an Advisory Committee has 
been formed and has met frequently for the purpose of formulat¬ 
ing definitions, requirements, regulations, methods of sampling 
and of analysis, and numerous other matters arising out of the 
new Act. The work of this Committee—of which I am a member 
—^has been heavy, but has, under the able guidance of Lord 
Clinton, been conducted in the same spirit that animated the 
original Departmental Committee which prepared the material 
on which the new Act was drawn up. It may be hoped, there¬ 
fore, that the regulations, etc., under which the Act will be 
administered will be found both practical and beneficial, and not 
prove the obstacles to its due working that those of the 1906 Act 
were. Moreover, the Advisory Committee is to be a Standing 
Committee and to have power to consider any matters referred 
to it, and make such revisions in the Regulations, etc., as may 
be called for from time to time. 

In consequence of the many matters that came up for dis¬ 
cussion it was not found possible to lay the proposals before 
Parliament in July, but this will be done at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity and in all probabilily the Act will come into operation on 
July 1st, 1928. 

In my last Annual Report I set out at some length the 
principal features that marked the new Act from the eidsting 
one, so that these need not be repeated here; but I may be 
allowed to mention that in an article contributed to the current 
volume of the Bcuth and West Joumcdy and entitled “ The Fertil¬ 
isers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926,” I have dealt at length with 
the subject, enumerating the objections to the old Act, the im¬ 
provements in the new Act, the new procedure to be followed, 
the offences and penalties, the nature of the Schedules, etc., 
bringing the whole up to date in light of the subsequent work of 
the Advisory Committee. 

I shall be happy to send a copy of this article to any¬ 
one applying for it, and I may add that it is likely to be found 
specially of use to those who will have to administer the 
Act. 

The work of the Lawes Agricultural Trust at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station has gone on with much activity under Sir 
John Russell's guidance, and an increased interest in its work has 
been fostered by the continuation of the Conferences held periodi¬ 
cally at Rothamsted on matters of agricultural practice. Three 
such were held during the year, viz.:— 
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**Green Manuring: Its Possibilities and limitations in 
Practice/’ 

The Culture and Manuring of Sugar Beet.” 

“ Cultivation: What the Farmer Aims At and How He Does 
It.” These all were well attended, more especially that on Sugar- 
beet cultivation, when exceptional interest was shown and 
excellent papers and discussions resulted. 

In connection with Rothamsted it will be of interest to record 
that the Lawes Agricultural Trust, feeling, as they did, the im¬ 
portance of retaining the Woburn Experimental Station as a 
centre of enquiry, and of keeping up the. continuity of the experi¬ 
mental plots, decided, as from October, 1926, to take over the 
responsibility of the farm and the experiments. This work, 
begun in 1876, has now passed its fiftieth year, for forty-five 
years of which it was carried on by the R.A.S.E., and since 1921 
by myself personally. It will henceforward form an integral 
part of the work of the Lawes Trust, I being retained in the 
capacity of Hon. Local Director. It is a matter of much satisfac¬ 
tion that work of such historic interest and providing so useful a 
counterpart (on light land) to the heavy soil of Rothamsted, will 
be continued without a break, and one may look for interesting 
developments in the future. 

Meanwhile, mention must be made of the great loss sustained 
by agriculture in the death of Prof. D. A. Gilchrist, who for so 
long, and with such enthusiasm and success, conducted the 
experimental work of the Agricultural Department of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the well-known Cockle Park Farm 
of the Northumberland County Council. Gilchrist’s work, follow¬ 
ing up that of Somerville and Middleton, resulted in making 
Cockle Park one of the most valuable centres of practical enquiry, 
and one which influenced a wide area around, notably in regard 
to the profitable employment of Basic Slag (and, later, North 
African Phosphate also), and the spread of Wild White Clover. 

I pass now, as usual, to deal with individual cases of interest 
which have been brought before me in the course of my work 
done for members during the year. 

A. Feeding Stuees, 

1. Linseed Cake. 

{a) Variations in qualily and price. 

(6) Foreign and home-made c^es of high quality. 

The price of Linseed cake, beginning with £12 to £12 10s. 
per ton, fell in April to £11 6a., rising again in autumn to £12 
per ton. With few exceptions samples sent to me have been 
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pure. But there has been considerable variation in quality, these 
variations, however, having little bearing on the price charged, 
as the following instances will show:— 


A. B. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Oa . 7*65 15-32 

Albuminoids • . . . • 37-31 27-93 

Sand -33 *13 


A cost £14 per ton, B £13, each delivered to a farm in HT. Wales ; 
the cheaper cake had double the amount of Oil. The current 
price of Linseed cake with 10 per cent, of oil was, at the time, 
in London, £11 5s. per ton, f.o.r. 

In the course of the year I had several cakes sent me of 
foreign make, and which were alike pure and of high quality, 
with corresponding good value:— 



A. 

B. 

0. 

D. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 



10-71 

6-24 

Oil . . 

11-17 

13-52 

13-84 

11*43 

^ Albuminoids « 

27-00 

27-62 

27-31 

27*87 

Carbohydrates . 


f 

41-96 1 

37*67 

Woody Fibre 


9-02 

* Mineral Matter . 



6-18 ' 

7*77 




100-00 

100-00 

1 containing Nitro¬ 





gen 



4-37 

4*46 

^ in^udlng Sand . 



1-13 

2-29 


A, B and C were all of Calcutta make (Howrah Mills) and cost £12 
to £12 6s. per ton delivered. 

D was also of foreign make, and of the kind called “ screw- 
press ” or “ cold-pressed ” cake, the seed, after crushing, being 
pressed cold, and not, as is usually done, being steamed in the 
“ kettle ” before pressing. The product is not in cake form, but 
in single pieces, more like a scum skimmed oS and then pressed. 

That equally good cake can be got in this country is shown 
by the following;— 


Moisture. 

Oii 

1 Albuminoids , . 

Carbohydrates, Woody Fibre, &c. 
* Mineral Matter « . . . 


1 containing Nitrogen • 
> induding Sand « 


Per cent. Per cent. 
. 12*88 14-09 

. 13-85 11-52 

. 29-62 28-81 

. 39-02 40-15 

. 4*63 5-43 

100-00 100-00 

. 4*74 4*61 

•24 *19 
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These cakes were made by a firm of high standing in Hull, 
and cost £12 6s. 4d. per ton, delivered. 

2. Cotton Cake. 

{a) Sea-damaged Cotton cake. 

(6) Decorticated cake of the old type. 

The price of the undecorticated cake remained steady at 
£6 10s. per ton, rising in autumn to £7 5s. per ton, the Decorti¬ 
cated c^e costing, first £9, then £10, and going, in July, to 
£11 5s. per ton. But little has been heard of Bombay Cotton 
cake ; the price of this has been only a few shillings a ton less 
than for Egyptian cake, and so the former inducement to its 
use has largely disappeared. The Egyptian cake has, without 
exception, been found good. 

Sea-damaged CotUm Cake .—A member sent me a sample from 
a cargo of sea-damaged cotton cake, that was being o&red by 
auction. It had been under water for about a year. The 
analysis I made of it shows, by the comparison with sound cake, 
that the phosphoric acid and potash had been to a large extent 
removed by the washing, and the nitrogen in lesser degree. The 
condition of the material made it very unworkable, and it would 
not be worth while giving Is. a ton for it. 


Water .... 

Sea-damaged 
Cotton Cake. 
Per cent. 

. 59*07 

Sound 

Cotton Cake. 
Per cent. 
11-60 

Nitrogen .... 

. 1*07 

3-54 

equal to Ammonia 

. 1*30 

— 

Phosphoric Acid . 

-15 

2-00 

equal to Phosphate of Lime 

•33 

— 

Potash .... 

•09 

2-00 


I have had a sample or two of Decorticated Cotton cake 
which, in appearance and analysis, took me back to the days of 
forty years or so ago, when such cake was really!!deoorticated, 
i.e., the husk removed. Nowadays the huskis, itis true, removed, 
but it is ground up and put back again in variable amount; and 
so the purchaser in this country (for the cake is practically all 
made in America) is quite at the mercy of the exporters as regards 
the amount of husk so put back and the qualify of the cake. On 
enquiry I found that the good cake, of which the analysis is given 
below, was of Peruvian make, and I was told that it was only 
on odd occasions that it could be got. The price was £12 lOa. 
per ton, delivered, or not £1 a ton more than that asked for cake 
with only 8 or 9 per cent, of oil. The cake was very nice and 
soft, in marked contrast to the hard cake now often sent over 
to this country. 
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Moisture 






Per cent. 

. 10-65 

Oil . 






. 16-66 

^ Albuminoids 






. 44-00 

Carbohydrates . 






. 17-99 

Woody Fibre 






3-92 

^Mineral Matter . 






6-79 


100-00 


containing Nitrogen 


, 

7-04 

including Sand . 

. 

. 

•13 


3. Palm, Kernel Cake. 

The folly of purchasing mthout a guarantee is sho^m by 
the following analysis made of a sample of Palm Kernel cake 
sold at the price of £9 a ton, delivered, whereas good quality 
cake with 8 or 9 per cent, of oil was then selling at £7 15^. a ton, 
f.o.r. London. 


Per cent. 


Moisture ........ 12-42 

Oil.5-16 

1 Albuminoids ....... lS-38 

Carbohydrates, Woody Fibre, . . . 60-05 

® Mineral Matter ....... 3-99 


100-00 

1 containing Nitrogen ...... 2-93 

^including Sand and Silica ..... *39 


This cake, was, moreover, extremely hard. 


4. Qround-nut {earth-nvi) Cake. 

One has to exercise care in the purchase of this, owing to 
the tendency for it to contain, at times, excess of sand, and 
sometimes also castor-oil bean. In one case brought to my 
notice I found, in a sample sent me, quite fair-sized pieces of stone 
embedded in the cake. The stone I could so pick out amounted 
to 5*2 per cent., while the whole cake gave 6-72 per cent, of 
siliceous matter. 


5. Rice Meal of variable quality. 

Eice meal is often found to va^ considerably in quality, 
even when free from admixture with rice-husk, or “ shudes.” The 
following analyses of three samples I had show this:— 
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No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moistiire 

. 10*22 

11*59 

9*41 

Oil. 

. 16*27* 

13*77 

8*91 

1 Albuminoids . 

. 13*62 

13*00 

10*18 

Carbohydrates 

. 47*26 

49*13 

45*50 

Woody Fibre . 

. 4*98 

3*99 

15*36 

®Mmer^ Matter 

. 7*65 

8*52 

10*64 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

1 containing Nitrogen 

. 2*18 

2*08 

1*63 

^including Sand and Silica *99 

•80 

6*85 

No. 1 was called “ Egyptian Rice meal ” 

and cost £7 15s. 


per ton, delivered. 

Nos. 2 and 3 formed part of a single consignment, costing, 
like No. 1, £7 15s. per ton. It was noticed, however, that the 
consignment consisted of two apparently different lots and so a 
sample of each was sent, giving the results as above and showing 
very marked differences, mainly in respect of oil, fibre and silica. 

Rice meal, it may be noted, is defined in the new Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926 as being “ the by-product produced 
in milling rice, to which no other matter has been added.” It 
will be impossible, therefore, to pass under the name ‘‘Rice 
meal ” any product containing the rice husk, or “ shude.” 


6. Barky Meal and Offals. 

In one sample of Barley meal sent me, and sold as Pure 
Barley meal at £11 6s. per ton, I found admixture of both Maize 
and Pea meal. 

One may obtain, however, quite good materials for feeding, 
which are the products of manufacturing processes, the making 
of “ pearl barley,” for example. Such were the following, the 
analysis of Barley meal being placed alongside for comparison. 


Moisture 

Fine 

Barley 

Unfit. 

Per cent. 

11*70 

Barley 
Unfit, 
per cent 
11*65 

Coarse 

Barley 

Dust. 

Per cent. 
12*14 

Barley 
MeaL 
Per cent, 
12*01 

OU . . . 

6*38 

6*49 

3*52 

2*05 

^ Albuminoids 

14*62 

13*06 

8*00 

9*76 

Carbohydrates . 

60*12 

57*62 

49*33 

68*16 

Woody Fibre 

2*99 

6*52 

20*36 

4*61 

* Mineral Matter . 

4*19 

4*66 

6*65 

3*42 


100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

J. containing Nitro- 

gen 

2*34 

2*09 

1*28 

1*55 

3 including Sand 
and Silica 

•43 

1*19 

4*06 

1*03 
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The prices of these were, respectively, No. 1 £9/ No, 2 £8 5s,, 
No. 3 £5 5s. per ton, delivered, Barley meal costing then about 
£11 per ton, delivered. I had very good accounts of the utility 
of Nos. 1 and 2 for cattle and pig-feeding, and they might well 
be used to replace the dearer Barley meal. • 

7. PoUards, 

A sample sent me from Cambridgeshire, and said to have 
been found detrimental to pigs, gave, on analysis :— 

Per cent. 

Mineral Matter ....... 9*77 

including Sand and Silica .... 4*58 

There was no other impurity, but so large an amount of siliceous 
matter should not occur in any feeding stufE offered for sale. 

8. Compound Meeds, 

These, as a rule, have been found to be good and up to the 
analysis guaranteed, though, not infrequently, when the com¬ 
ponent ingredients have been additionally mentioned, the pur¬ 
chase has not been found to comply with the statement. 

In one case no less than 10 per cent, of salt was found in a 
Feeding meal costing £9 155. per ton. Apart from the question 
of the inadvisability of putting so much salt in a feeding material, 
more especially where pigs are concerned, one does not want to 
pay for salt at the rate of £9 15s, per ton! 

In another instance, where three samples of different 
“ Balanced Ration Nuts and Cubes ” were sent me, while the 
analyses came up to guarantee, it was found, on microscopical 
examination, that the first—stated to consist of barley meal, 
middlings, pea meal, fish meal and minerals—was composed 
mainly of barley, wheat and oats; while No. 2, stated to be of 
the same composition as No. 1, but without pea meal, was 
principally oate and barley with a little bean meal; and No. 3, 
supposed to be like No. 2 W £1 a ton cheaper, consisted practi¬ 
cally of Barley and Wheat. It will be noted that Oats—^whioh 
figured largely in both No. 1 and No. 2—were not supposed to be 
present in either. 


9. Condimenied Foods, 

There are some people, I suppose, who believe in condimental 
foods and who think it worth while to pay the high prices of 585. 
per cwt., 60a. per cwt. and more that are not infrequently charged 
for these. Anyone can buy a little condiment or spice and mix it, 
at small cost, with other materials, but I cannot see how prices 
like the above can be justifi.ed for OTch “ condimental foods ” as 
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are frequently offered, and widoh consist mainly of cotton seed, 
locust bean, palmnut meal, peas, linseed, &c., flavoured with 
fenugreek, anise and other condiments, and with some colouring 
matter added. 

The analyses of two such sent me, and charged at these high 
prices, were as follows :— 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Moisture ...... 1042 — 

on.14-29 1648 

1 Albuminoids ..... 18*81 18-44: 

Carbohydrates, Woody Fibre, &c. . 52*83 — 

* jV^erai Matter . . . . .3-65 10*80 

100-00 

1 containing Nitrogen . . . .3*01 

^including Sand .... *23 1*86 

10. Minerals, 

“ Minerals ’’ (in feeding materials) is another subject in which 
people have gone to extremes. I am far from underrating 
the need of mineral ingredients in a proper diet, or the value of 
the scientific research which has shown the importance of this, 
but there is always the fear of such being “ overdone,” and one 
inevitable result is that there are people who take advantage of 
it to put forward particular articles at prices far beyond the real 
value of the constituents. 

One such I had which was called “ mineral brick.” It con¬ 
sisted mainly of phosphate of lime, with potash and soda salts 
and a little iron and sulphur, the cost being 565. per cwt. This 
could easily have been made up at far less cost. 

11. Milk Powder, 

A sample of this, sold as being full cream milk,” analysed 
as follows:— 

Percent, 


Water . 6*45 

Fat.21*63 

^ Proteins ........ 24*38 

Carbohydrates, &c. . . . . . .41*09 

Mineral Matter . . . . . . . 6*45 


100-00 

1 Containing Nitrogen, 3*90. 

This was, as stated, from full cream milk ; it cost 555 . per cwt., 
each 1 lb. making gallons of ordinary milk, and bringing the 
cost to 4d, per gallon. 
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12. Sv^ar-Beet Pulp, 

In consequence of the great spread of sugar-beet cultivation 
and the necessity of disposing of the expressed pulp, attention 
has been drawn to the use of this material. Its value for feeding 
cattle, and especially dairy cows, has long been recognised on 
the Continent, and there is no doubt that, in this country, too, 
it would, if available at a fair price, form a welcome addition to 
the foods of the farm. When it can be used close at hand to a 
factory, it may be obtained, like brewers* grains, in the wet state. 
But it is far more general to dry the pulp and send it out in bags. 

A sample of the dried pulp sent to me analysed as follows :— 


Per cent. 

Moisture ........ 12-56 

Ether Extract ....... 1-19 

^ Albuminoids ....... 8-50 

® Carbohydrates, &c. ...... 58-70 

Woody Fibre ....... 15-66 

^Mineral Matter . ..3-39 

100-00 

^ containing Nitrogen • . . . . .1-36 

2 including Sugar ....... 5*30 

3 including Sand and Silica ..... -60 


The price of this was £5 58. per ton, delivered, which I should 
consider distinctly high in comparison with, say, such foods as 
Dried Grains, which now sell at £6 15s, per ton, but which have 
double the amount of albuminoids and much more oil (6*67 per 
cent.), with similar fibre and total Dry IMatter. It may be 
observed that the above sample was higW than usual in sugar 
and had also more moisture than is often found. The moisture 
varies, speaking generally, from 9 to 12 per cent, and the sugar 
from 1 to 6 per cent, according to the perfection or otherwise 
of the extraction. A sample subsequently sent me analysed as 
follows:— 


Moisture • 






Pereent. 
. 8-49 

Ether Extract . 






. 1-89 

^ Albuminoids 






. 8-62 

® Carbohydrates . 




. 


. 58-23 

Woody Fibre 




. 


. 18-46 

® Mineral Matter . 

. 

• 



• 

. 4*31 


100-00 


^contaming Nitrogen . 

. 

. 

. 1-38 

® including Sugar • 

. 

. 


® including Sand . 

• 

• 

■35 


This, it will be seen, had much less moisture than the former 
one, and also had b^n more thoroughly extracted. 
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B. Febthisebs. 

« 

1 . Superphosphate. 

The price of this has undergone practically no change, being 
about £3 per ton for 30 per cent. soluble.” Samples sent me 
were all up to guarantee. 

2. Basic Slag and other Phosphatic Materials. 

But few samples of these were sent, and the general supply 
of them would seem to be quite satisfactory. 

Occasionally, as in the following example, a deficiency is met 
with. 

A member purchasing 6 tons of Basic Slag at 77s. per ton, 
delivered, on a guarantee of 40 per cent, phosphate, found that, 
on analysis, it contained only 38*43 per cent, of phosphate, being, 
however, finely ground (85*9 per cent.). 

On pointing out the deficiency, the Association from which 
the delivery was obtained made a liberal rebate of ISa. on the 
purchase. 

North African Phosphate continues to be used to a consider¬ 
able extent in the North of England, and is now obtainable very 
finely ground, finer, indeed, than Basic Slag. 

3. Nitrate of Soda^ Sulphate of Ammonia^ Calcium Cyanmnide^ 

Sc. 

It is but seldom that samples of these are sent, it being 
evidently generally assumed that they come up to quality, as 
indeed is, as a rule, the case. 

The marked changes in price are, however, very bewildering, 
and quite beyond the control of the agriculturist. This is in¬ 
stanced in the fact that while the price of Sulphate of Ammonia 
remained from January to the end of July steady at from £12 
to £12 6a. per ton, in August there was a sudden drop to £9 18a. 
per ton. 

Nitrate of Soda, on the other hand, which stood at £13 5a. 
or so per ton, only experienced (in August) a decline to £12 15a. 
per ton. 

These changes were due, no doubt, mainly to the probably 
increased output of sulphate of ammonia consequent upon the 
use of improved methods of ammonia recovery, and the adoption 
of synthetic processes in which the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
is utilised. 

This is all to the good of the agriculturist, who will thus have 
his choice of competing sources of supply. While, undoubtedly, 
for some purposes a decided preference for Nitrate of Soda is 
shown, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that at the lowered 
prices the unit of Nitrogen costs only 9a. 7d. in Sulphate of 
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Amm onia^ while in Nitrate of Soda it costs 165. 5c?. An even 
cheaper supply of nitrogen, though not so generally favoured, is 
to be found in Nitrolim, or Calcium Cyanamide, which, at the 
August price of £9 165. per ton, gives the unit of Nitrogen as 
low as 85. 9c?. 

Nitrate of lime is also occasionally^ heard of, but has hardly 
come into regular use, while'‘another very rich source of nitrogen, 
urea, has recently been introduced and is being tried experi¬ 
mentally. 


4. Feaiher Waste, 

A member purchasing a 6-ton lot of Feather Waste at £8 IO5, 
per ton, carriage paid, found, on receiving the consignment, that 
7 or 8 bags difiered considerably in appearance from the rest, 
and so he sent up a sample of the former for analysis. This 
gave:— 


Nitrogen . 
equal to Ammonia 
Mineral Matter . 
including Silica (quartz) 


Per cent. 
•80 
•97 
90-90 
86-31 


This was little more than grit with a sprinkling of feathers. An 
analysis of the remainder, which was genuine feather waste, 
gave:— 


Per cent. 

Moisture.8-83 

Organic Matter.72*80 

1 Mineral Matter.18*37 


Nitrogen.. . 8*60 

equal to Ammonia . . . . . . 10*45 

linduding Silica . ..12*28 


The vendors agreed to the elimination, from the purchase, of the 
inferior portion (12 cwt.) 

5. Dissolved Hide Meed {leather), 

Reference has been made in former reports to efiorts made 
from time to time to render leather available for agricultural use. 
Little success has, however, attended these. Remembering that 
the tanning process which leather has undergone is for the purpose 
of preventing its decay, there is need for care to be taken that the 
nitrogen in compound manures, &c., is not derived from such a 
source, and which will only yield up its nitrogen very slowly. 

A sample sent me, under the name Dissdved Hide Meal,” 
and costing £7 per ton, delivered, gave:— 
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Per cent. 

Nitrogen (total).^*63 

equal to Ammonia.7'94 

The nitrogen present in available form, was found, however, to 
amount to only *33 per cent., although the material was supposed 
to have been “ dissolved.” The total quantity of matter soluble 
in water was 194 per cent. only. 

The nitrogen worked out at the cost of 205. per unit, which 
would be very high even were it in an available condition, which 
was not the case, and such a material must be considered 
extravagantly dear. 


6. lAme^ Lime Waste^ <Ssc, 

Attention continues, and very rightly, to be directed to the 
need of lime in agrictdture, and, as usual, supplies have been 
found to be of variable character and value. Two such instances 


are given:— 

A. Per cent. 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 1*60 
Lime .... 62*18 
Magnesia ... *23 

SiUea .... 1*95 

Water, Carbonic add, &c. . 34*04 


100*00 

Nitrogen • , • *46 


B. Per cect. 

Moisture .... 1*14 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina *30 

Silica . ... *20 

1 Carbonate of Lime . . 96*93 

Magnesia, &c. . . .1*43 


100*00 

^ containing Lime (CaO) • 54*28 


A was a sample of Tannery Waste which could be had for 
the carting away. It was in very fairly dry condition and had 
some hair with it. Containing, as it did, over 60 per cent, of 
lime, the opportunity should be taken of securing every bit of 
it that is available. 

B represents a sample, not of burnt (caustic) lime but of 
carbonate of lime, probably the refuse of some manufacturing 
process. It was in very fine condition, but, at the price charged, 
viz., 465. per ton, was much too dear. As I have pointed out 
before, I can get burnt lime (with 90 per cent, of lime as against 
the 64 per cent, here) delivered at my farm for 365. 9d. per ton. 


0, Misoellanbou's. 

1. Spraying Materials. 

A number of these, chiefly for use on potatoes and for fruit- 
trees, have been examined, and have, speaking generally, been 
found to comply fairly with the descriptions given of them. They 
have mostly had sulphate of copper (bluestone) as the basis, 
with caustic lime or carbonate of soda added. 
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2. Hops—drying and spraying. 

I have had occasion previously to remark on the examination 
of coal, coke, sulphur, &c., used in the kiln-drying of hops, and 
on the possibility of e contamination of the hops with arsenic 
derived from these sources. The system of drying by hot air 
has, however, largely removed this element of trouble, and 
samples of hops I examined, dried by the hot-air process, ware 
found to be quite free from arsenic. 

In connection with the use of Sulphur for spra 3 dng Hops 
for “ mould,” it may be mentioned that work recently done at 
Wye College by Professors Goodwin and Salmon has shown that 
very finely powdered sulphur, as now obtainable, is just as 
effective as is the sublimed sulphur, generally known as “ flowers 
of sulphur.” 


3. Waters, 

(а) Rain Water. 

(б) Water from a Well in a Farmyard. 

Two interesting cases in connection with the analysis of water 
came to my notice, 

(a) In the first of these a member complained to me that, on 
a property he owned in Kent where no public water supply was 
available, and where, apart from rain water, water could only 
be obtained by boring some 800 ft. or so into the chalk, the 
rain water supply he had provided for his tenants had been 
condemned by the Sanitary Inspector of the Rural District 
Council, the owner being called on to “ abate the nuisance.” I 
could not ascertain that any analysis of the water had been 
made, but that the repojftr merely stated the water supply to 
be “ insanitary and unsatisfactory.” 

A sample was sent me by the owner, and on this I gave the 


following report:— 

Grains 
per GaUon. 

Total Solids.4*20 

Oxygen absorbed by Organic Matter . . . -073 

Chlorine ........ -45 

equal to Chloride of Sodium «... *74 

Nitric Acid as Nitrates ..... -14 

Free Ammpnia ....... ^7 

Albuminofid Ammonia . • • » . -014 


“ The water was clear and had only a very slight deposit. 
It was quite free from smell. On evaporation to dryness a 
residue amounting to 4*2 grains per gaUon only was left. 

The amounts of chlorides and nitrates are but small and 
such as one would expect to find in rain water; nor is there 
more organic matter or ammonia than one wordd have from 
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such a source. Indeed, considering that it is rain water, the 
analysis shows the sample to be, if anything, better than usual. 
There is no evidence of contamination from anything of harmful 
or objectionable nature.” 

After this, nothing further was heard of the complaints, and 
the order to close the supply was not enforced. It does not seem 
right, however, that, without an analysis being made and the 
production of evidence to prove the unsatisfactoriness of a 
supply, an owner should, on an unsupported statement of a 
Sanitary Inspector, be called upon to close a supply and provide 
another one. 

(fc) The following case shows the influence of drainage pro¬ 
ducts from a farmyard on an otherwise good water. A sample 
of water being sent me from an estate in Hertfordshire, the 
following anal^ical results were found:— 


Total SoHds 

Oxidisable Orgajiic Matter . 
Chlorine .... 
equal to Chloride of Sodium 
Nitric Acid as Nitrates 
Free Ammonia . 
Albuminoid Ammonia 


Grafzis 
per Gallon. 
. 48>44 
. -26 
. 4*10 

. . . . 6*75 

• • . . S‘39 

• . • • None 

» ■ » • *002 


In reporting on it I commented on the small amounts of 
dissolved organic matter and ammonia, but called attention to 
the high figures for both chlorides and nitrates, remarking that 
these features indicated the probable existence of drainage pro¬ 
ducts such as might have come from garden or manured land, or 
the like. I then heard in reply that the well from which the 
sample was taken was one only 26 to 30 feet deep and sunk in a 
farmyard. The water had, no doubt, received the washings of 
the manure of the yard, but these, passing through the soil, the 
latter had practically acted as a filter, oxidising the nitrogenous 
and organic matter, leaving the water clear and free of suspended 
matter, and showing the nitrogen in the fully oxidised form of 
nitrates. 


4. 8oiU. 

Soil rendered sterile by the presence of 
(o) Zinc Salts (6) Copper Salts. 

1^0 cases of exceptional nature came to my notice through 
making analyses of soils which had been sent to me because of 
the failure of crops on them. 

^ In the first of these, which came from a farm near Stour¬ 
bridge, the complaint was made that on eight acres out of twenty 
sown with Sugar Beet, and on two acres out of four and a half 
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acres of Mangels, the plants had failed, the seed dying soon after 
germination. 

The analysis of the soil showed that, so far as the general 
elements of fertility were concerned, the soil was of quite good, 
and even rich, quality; hut.in my examination I also ascertained 
that Zinc was present in some considerable quantity in the soil. 
This I then determined quantitatively. 

On making enquiries I found that the land in question where 
failure of crop resulted had been regularly irrigated since 1922 
with sewage water. Some of this latter sent me was found to 
contain Zinc salts in solution, and I ascertained that the waste 
from galvanising works in the neighbourhood was turned into 
the ordinary sewage effluent. I then had some of the soil sent 
me on which the sewage had not been turned for a number of 
years, and the comparison of results was as follows :— 


Sewage- 

treatm Untreated 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Total matters soluble in water . .1-60 -06 

Sulphuric Acid as Sulphates . . *55 -08 

Nitric Acid as Nitrates . . • -10 *002 

CJhloride of Sodium . . , . *02 *01 


The sewage-treated soil showed Zinc salts to be present to 
the extent of *077 per cent., reckoned as metallic Zinc. The 
untreated soil, while not free from Zinc, contained this only to 
the extent of '008 per cent., or one-tenth only of the amount 
found in the other soil. 

This matter was of special interest to me, as, for a number 
of years, I had been experimenting at the Woburn Pot-culture 
Station—under the Hills Bequest—on the influence of different 
metallic and other salts on farm crops. Among the bodies 
experimented with were different salts both of Zinc and of Copper, 
and I succeeded in establishing for each the point at which it 
became toxic. In the experiments of 1909,1910,1913 I showed 
that any thin g more than *02 per cent, of Zinc was destructive 
of plant life. In the present instance this figure was considerably 
exceeded with the sewage-treated land, but not with the un¬ 
treated, and I have no doubt that the soil in the former case 
had gradually become impregnated with Zinc salts until a point 
was reached when the latter became toxic, and so the soil was 
rendered sterile. 

A gimilar instance with Copper salts, and where the sewage 
had carried the waste products of works where copper w^ 
employed, was, later in the year, brought to my notice. This 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, and here the 
complaint was that crops, after looking well for a time, fell off 
before reaching maturity. 
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The ordinary analysis of the soil showed no clear deficiency 
of necessary elements of fertility, but I also found that copper 
was present, the actual amount being *066 per cent. 

In my Woburn experiments I had ascertained that if Copper 
were present in a soil to the extent of anything like *05 per cent,, 
distinctly harmful effects on crops might be produced. This was, 
no doubt, the cause here. 

These cases, occurring, as they did, in actual farm practice 
and coming to my notice in the ordinary course, afford confirma¬ 
tion—^if such were needed—of the usefulness of the work done at 
the Woburn Pot-culture Station. It may also be remembered 
that, a few years ago, a similar explanation of the harm done to 
land by the passage into sewage efBiuent of waste from Borax 
works was afforded from the work done at the Woburn Station. 

The following is the list of samples submitted by Members 
for analysis during the 12 months, December 1st, 1926, to 
November 30th, 1927 :— • 


Linseed Cake and Meal . 





. 19 

Cotton Cake and Meal 





. . 8 

Compound Feeding Cake and 

Meal 




. 44 

Palm Kernel Cake . 





. 1 

Groundnut Cake 





. 3 

Brewers’ Grains 





. 1 

Cereals, QSals, &c. • 





. 38 

Silage .... 





. 5 

Dri^ Sugar Beet Pulp . 





. 3 

Superphosphate 





. 5 

Compound Manures 





. 12 

Hoof and Horn, &c. 





. 3 

Kaw and Steamed Bones 





. 4 

Meat Meal 





. 3 

Meat and Bone Meal 





. 3 

Fi^ Meal . , . * 





. 1 

Basic Slag 





. 7 

North African Phosphate 





. 5 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 





. 4 

Potash Materials 





. 2 

Shoddy, &c. . 





. 16 

Lime, Chalk, &c. 





. 8 

Milk, Butter, &c. • 





. 14 

Water . . • . 





. 39 

Soil ... . 





. 18 

Miscellaneous • • * 





. 25 

2^ 


1 Tudor Street, 
London, E.O.4. 


J, Atjgustijs Voblckeb. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The general trend of the enquiries reaching the Botanical 
Department in the course of the year is usually determined very 
largely by the climatic conditions which affect the growth and 
health of the plants and also the detaik of cultivation. This 
year, in spite of an abnormal smhmer, the general range of the 
enquiries was very similar to that of 1925^. Hie preponder¬ 
ance of enquiries about plant diseases might perhaps suggest 
that they were tmusually prevalent and severe. Yet with the 
exception of blight in potatoes and the mildews of apples and 
gooseberries, fungoid attacks appear to have been less intense 
than usual. An increase in the number of weed enquiries was 
only to be expected. Weeds have undoubtedly increased 
markedly of late years and clean stubbles are becoming excep¬ 
tional. further, the difficulties of cleaniug the root crops in a 
wet season emphasised their prevalence. For the most part the 
weeds reported on were the common annuals mentioned 
repeatedly in earlier reports and, as has happened before, 
spurrey easily headed the list. The demand for mixtures of 
seeds for the formation of permanent grassland still persisted, 
though on a smaller scale. In this connection it is pleasant to 
be able to report that several members have written to say 
that the mixtures suggested in the Society’s pamphlet “Sowing 
Down Land to Grass ” have given good results. The number of 
samples of seed received for testing showed no signs of increas¬ 
ing, and it now appears to be stabilised at from 30 to 40 a 
year. 

C&real Diseases .—The disease known as “whiteheads** 
(Ophiobolus) was again prevalent 4n the wheat crop, though 
apparently to a less extent than in the previous season. The 
popular name, for once, was non-descriptive, for by harvestrtime 
the.ears on the affected plants had become so heavily infected 
with dark-spored moulds that “ blackheads ” would have been 
a more accurate description. In fact, two specimens were 
received with the queries whether a new form of smut h^ 
appeared in the crop. One example was of more than passing 
interest, for it rais^ the question as to how the disease was 
transported. In this case the wheat crop was growing nesar 
Brandon in a part of Norfolk where for the most part ^e soil 
is too light for it and where consequently wheat fields are few 
and far between. The field, moreover, had been sown with 
wheat for the first time as far as was known. It is known with 
certainty that infection is generally brought about by means of 
the spores which have over-winter^ on old stubble or survived 
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in the soil itself. Here, however, it appears that the disease 
was probably introduced with the seed. 

The pest has been recorded this season on barley and oats. 
Its occurrence on these cereals was suspected two years ago, 
but the diagnosis depended only on symptoms which, though 
characteristic, could not be considered as conclusive even 
though the fungus was known to attack these hosts elsewhere. 
The discovery of the finiiting bodies of Ophiobolus has now 
settled the matter. At present the disease on cereals other 
than wheat is not of any economic importance. But if, as is 
probable, the fungus from wheat can infect barley or oats, and 
vice versa, the chances of its being able to survive in the soil 
through a complete crop rotation are greatly increased. 

The intensity of rust outbreaks on the cereals, in spite of 
the unusual climatic conditions, was about the average, though 
early in the season the attack, particularly on oats, seemed to 
be more severe than usual. At harvest time the black rust 
{Puccinia graminis) was found in several localities in the eastern 
counties on late-ripening crops of wheat, and badly attacked 
specimens were sent in horn Hampshire and Northumberland. 
During the last few years this pest has become more common, 
and it can now be found almost consistently wherever the 
ripening of the wheat crop has been slightly delayed. The 
position is disquieting, for in spite of infected barberries (the 
alternate host plant of the fungus) the fungus was rarely to be 
found on wheat and there were hopes that, though it was once 
a scourge in this coxmtry as it now is in Canada, it had practically 
disappeared. 

The usual smutted heads of all of the cereals were sent in 
for reporting on. With one badly bunted lot of wheat-ears 
picked from a crop grown from freshly purchased seed was a 
query whether it would be safe to use the crop for seed or 
whether it would be wiser to dispose of it. An answer could 
only be given when samples of the grain were available. If 
these showed no very obvious signs of the bunt, then a formalin 
dressing properly applied would make the grain safe for sowing. 
That the pest is still too common is proved by the fact that 
the examination of seed wheat samples at the Official Seed 
Testing Station has disclosed the fact that 72 per cent, were 
contaz^ated. Smutted samples of barley and oats are probably 
equally prevalent. In this connection it is worth mentioning 
that seed already treated with a dry fungicide such as copper 
carbonate can be purchased. 

Potatoes ,—^The first enquiries in the season connected with 
this crop^ were regarding the suitabiliiy of several samples for 
‘*seed.”.^;'Three were rejected owing to the obvious presence 
of blight (Phytophthora) and powdery scab (Spoi^ospora). Later 
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blanks in the rows led to the unearthing of sets which had 
failed to sprout. The eyes of the tubers .were found to have 
been destroyed by Oospora. For the first time for several years 
no specimens of wart-disease were sent in. 

Blight was late in appearing in the more important potato- 
growing areas, though the Press recorded early outbreaks in 
Cornwall. Neither did it spread as rapidly as might have been 
expected from the wetness of the summer months, the low 
temperatures generally prevailing probably acting as a check. 
But by the beginning of September much of the haulm had been 
destroyed and it was clear that when the main crops came to 
be lifted considerable losses would be found to have occurred. 
The general impression, derived partially from enquiries but 
more particularly from inspection of crops, was that the various 
virus diseases were no more serious than usual. The almost 
universal practice of changing seed yearly or in alternate years, 
though not a complete preventive, is doing much to cheek losses 
from these causes. But even Scotch seed is infected, and abso¬ 
lutely virus-free stocks are now scientific curiosities. 

Sugar Beet ,—^The increase in the area under sugar beet and 
the critical way in which the growth of the crop is being observed 
has naturally brought enquiries. So far the only diseases 
reported on were two which afiect the plant most seriously at 
the seedling stage. These were due to two fungi, Peronospora 
Schachtii and Phoma betas. In neither case was the damage 
serious. Later in the season, leaves with a wrinkled surface 
and golden-yellow veins were sent in for examination. The 
symptoms are those associated with the virus disease “ mosaic,” 
but whether this was the true cause was not ascertainable. 
The chief trouble with the crop was undoubtedly premature 
flowering. Bolters were very prevalent, even in northern dis¬ 
tricts, and one field was described, not inaptly, as resembling a 
young larch plantation. 

Beans and Peas ,—The early pea crop is usually a healthy 
one, and it is exceptional to have to report on any of the fongi 
known to be capable of attacking it. This year, however, a 
box of specimens of plants some six inches high was sent in with 
a request for information on the cause of their unhealthy 
appearance. The sender considered that severe spring frosts 
were possibly responsible for it, support being afforded to this 
view by the fact that the trouble was most marked in the more 
exposed parts of the field. However, an examination of the 
plants showed that the damage started at soil level and gradually 
extended upwards, with the result that the lowermost leaves 
were often dead and brown before any symptoms of disease 
were visible on the uppermost. Sections ^ough the diseased 
portions of the stem showed tihe presence of a fungus ultimately 
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identified as Fusarium vasinfedum. Any cure was impracticable, 
and the only advice that could be given was to refrain from 
cropping the field with peas until the chances of viable spores 
remainii^ in the soil were negligible. On late crops, especially 
of peas grown for seed, the common mildew, ErysipM ^olygoni^ 
was abundant. Though of very general occurrence as a garden 
pest, the fungus is rarely a serious pest on the farm. Both 
chocolate spot and rust on beans were the subject of a few reports. 

Fruit .—^The number of enquiries about the diseases of fruit 
continued to increase. In addition to the diseases, mildew, 
canker, scab and scorch of the apple, silver leaf and brown rot of 
plums, several diseases of bush frmts were received for examina¬ 
tion, Amongst these were American Grooseberry mildew, which 
appears to have been more virulent this season than of late 
years, reversion of black currants and a mosaic disease of rasp¬ 
berries. This last disease is characterised by a yellowing of the 
foliage. The recovery of infected canes is uifiikely and they 
should be rooted out, and in making fresh plantations care should 
be taken to propagate only from healthy plants. Two reports 
on ^awbeny diseases were sent out. Both of them were 
unsatisfactory, as the primary cause of the trouble could not be 
identified. 

Poisonous Plants .—^The loss of live stock through no easily 
recognisable cause frequently leads to the suspicion that poisonous 
plants are responsible for it and, failing definite knowledge of 
what plants are poisonous and what harmless, specimens are 
frequently sent in for identification or else descriptions of such 
well-known poisonous plants as hemlock are asked for. Several 
doubtfully poisonous plants were included in this year’s enquiries. 
Amongst these was chamomile (Ardhemis cotida), a plant often 
considered harmful to sheep, which was suspected of stock 
poisoning. However, no deMte proof that the plant was 
grazed could be found. Kgwort {Scroph'idaria nodosa), black 
nightshade {Sdanum nigrum), a waste land and occasionally a 
stubble we^, and broom-rape {Orobanche minor), a common 
parasite on red clover, were alk) under suspicion, though beyond 
the fact that they look as if they might be dangerous there is 
little to show that in reality they are. Two shrubs, sea-buok- 
thom {HippophcB rJuimnoidks) and a Thuja species, probably 
come into the same category. The former occurs as a coastal 
shrub in various parts of this country and it is occasionally 
grown as an ornamental plant. The berries have the reputation 
of being poisonous, but they are frequently used for the pre¬ 
paration of jams and jellies on the Continent. Besinous, 
coniferous plants such as Thujas are rarely touched by stock, 
and clear-cut evidence that any conifers, excepting yew, are 
dangerous plants seems non-existent. 
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Weed Identifications .—^The difficulty of keeping weeds under 
during the wet summer months was almost certainly responsible 
for an unusual number of enquiries. Few were of any general 
interest. The mouse-ear chickweed was reported to be so 
abundant in a newly sown grass field that it was feared that it 
would smother the young grass plants. The same trouble had 
been reported two seasons ago. Then it was found that scything 
over the worst patches gave the grass an opportunity to develop 
and check the growth of the weed. Specimens of comfrey 
{Symphytum officinale) were sent in with the information that 
it was spreading on arable land and becoming a serious pest. 
The plant was at one time grown for forage and nowadays it 
is common alongside ditches and on waste land. The first 
year’s growth from seed consists of a sturdy crown of foliage 
strongly anchored to the soil by a deep and abundant root 
system which is not easily killed when well developed. As a 
rffie the plant flowers and seeds for the first time in the second 
year. The young seedlings can be easily destroyed by hoeing, 
but well-established specimens require to be rooted out and 
destroyed. The nearly related borage {Borago offioincdis) has been 
known to colonise arable land in a sinfilar fashion so effectively 
that it was only got under by means of a succession of root 
crops. An over-abundance of white campions in a clover crop 
was traced to the use of inadequately cleaned home-grown seed. 
The seeds are of much the same size as those of red-clover and 
special machinery is need^ to separate them. Another enquiry 
perhaps classifiable under this heading was whether weed seeds 
occurring in millet and dari which was being used for partridge 
feeding were likely to foul the land. A complete identification 
of the seeds could not be made, but in view of the fact that 
the climatic conditions under which they had been grown were 
so unlike those of this country, the risk of their establishing them¬ 
selves seemed negligible. A trial sowing confirmed this view. 

Cropping and Orass-land Qtteries .—^The question of the 
best seed-rate was raised on two occasions, once in connection 
with winter oats and once with barley to be sown as a sprix^ 
crop. There is no clearly defined best rate for any crop, for a 
seeding which is adequate in a favoured district may to too 
light where the young plant has to contend with adverse con¬ 
ditions due for instance to extremes of weather or to a badly 
prepared seed bed. Where there is any doubt about the quantity 
to to sown, local practice, which is based on long accumulate 
experience, should to followed until critical experiments have 
proved it to to wrong. Bates below the normal can, it is true, 
often be employed, especially on well-cultivated land, but the 
element of risk brought in by an unfavourable season makas it 
a doubtful form of economy. 
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The winter sowing of barley continues to be the subject 
of enquiries. The practice is now well established, especially 
in the south-eastern counties and, on the whole, it has given 
satisfactory results. General experience indicates that any of 
the ordinary spring types can be sown with reasonable chances 
of success. It is still too early to say whether any are out¬ 
standingly suitable for the purpose, but there appears to be a 
tendency to concentrate on the use of Archer’s barley and its 
hybrid derivatives, Spratt-Archer and Plumage-Archer. These 
outcrop the six-row barleys, the standard winter barleys of the 
past, and in a favourable season produce fine malting samples. 

The early ripening of the winter-sown crops, especially in 
districts where sparrows are not a serious pest, is proving an 
advantage. It not only allows of early harvesting, but it goes 
a long way towards solving the troublesome problem of deciding 
whether the growth of the accompanying clover crop makes it 
necessary to cut the barley before it has matured as much as 
it is capable of. 

The growing of wheat in succession to sugar beet is intro¬ 
ducing a new series of problems. Late lifting brings difficulties 
in sowing and may drive this work over into the winter. The 
best course to be taken is undoubtedly to take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of drilling winter wheat, only resorting to the use of spring 
wheat when weather conditions have made this impracticable. 
Trouble has been experienced owing ix> the lodging of the heavy 
crops following on the deep tilth and substantial manurially 
residues. The obvious thing to do is to choose varieties which 
do not lodge readily. Unfortunately, the endless variety trials 
made at experimental stations give little reliable information 
on this point, for, naturally perhaps, they have been carried 
out under more normal conditions. The only experiments 
I know of so far in which really intensive manuring has been 
employed and the risks faced of having the crops flattened to 
the ground are those recently carried out by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany. One year’s results only are 
available, but these show that a dressing of dung and artiflcials 
which w^ ensure a laid crop of Square Head’s Master leaves 
Yeoman wheat standing satisfactorily. Further information on 
the possibility of keeping heavy crops up by packing the soil 
in the spring and by sheeping off the young growth is required. 
None of the spring wheats now available can be recommended 
with any confidence for such intensive conditions. They may 
crop satisfactorily, but the risks of their becoming laid are 
serious. 

Four requests for seed mixtures for permanent grass land 
and three for long leys were dealt with. In each case the use 
of one of the mixtures given in the Society’s pamphlet, “ Sowing 
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Down Land to Grass,” was recommended. Mixtures for silage 
were also suggested, and an enquiry dealt with as to whether 
a mixture of winter oats and vetches could be sown for hay. 
Provided weather conditions are suitable, it is possible to dry 
out the bulky mass of herbage sufficiently, but the possibility 
of having to save the crop by ensiling it has always to be 
consider^. 

Miscdlarieovs Enquiries .—minor branch of the Botanical 
Department’s work is provided by enquiries concerning garden 
plants. These generally refer to vegetable crops, but when they 
have been dealt with queries regarding troubles in the flower 
garden often follow. Thus an enquiry about mildew in peas 
led to an investigation into an unrecorded disease of gla^Uioli 
which turned out to be widely distributed and very prevalent 
in nursery gardens from which it is doubtlessly being further 
distributed. The failure of a treasured lot of new hybrid 
rhododendrons turned out to be due to the presence of lime in 
the soil, and the premature death of new roses to the use of 
unsuitable stocks for budding. The normal method of dealing 
with some of these diseases is to spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
But as this makes the plants unsightly the use of a soluble 
copper spray was suggested. It is to be feared, though, that 
efforts to control fungoid diseases by such means were un¬ 
satisfactory owing to the difficulty of keeping plants coated 
with a soluble mi^ure in a wet season. 

Whether it would be advantageous or not to put wheat 
intended for seed into a cold store for a month was a question 
which could not be answered for lack of information on the 
subject. But as there seemed to be no reason for expecting it 
to improve with such treatment the procedure was not 
recommended. 

Seed Testing .—^The number of seed samples tested was 
practically the same as that of the previous year (42). It has 
fallen to such a low level that the results of the analyses provide 
no information as to the general value of any of the ordinary 
agricultural seeds. Almost all of the samples tested were home 
grown and, on the whole, they were satisfactory. The worst 
were those of winter oats. The sender of one sample was 
doubtful whether it was fit for seed, for the crop had been 
threshed off the field and the grain sacked in too damp a con¬ 
dition. The germination was only about 50 per cent. A second 
8€bmple, containing many poorly-filled grains, which the sender 
rightly considered an index of poor seed quality, proved on 
testing to be nearly as bad. Oereal samples of the current 
season’s growth, i^ou^ frequently contaming small per¬ 
centages of sprouted grain, have given unexpectedly p)od 
results on tesM^, and so far no germination percentages below 
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90 have been recorded. One indifferent-looking winter vetch 
sample germinated 86 per cent., though judging from its appear¬ 
ance it was unfit for seed. The best sample tested was one of 
onion seed. This seed often germinates badly and commercial 
samples showing only a 70 per cent, growth are common. But 
every seed in five separate lots of a hundred each started into 
growth. Faulty germination of sugar beet seed was reported 
twice, the failure being sufficiently serious in one case to warrant 
re-sowing. Seed unearthed from the drills, however, grew well 
when tested, and there is little doubt that dryness of the seed 
bed was responsible for the failure. 

B. H. Biffen. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

Introduction. 

The following Report aims at giving a brief summary of insect 
pests which have been most prominent during a somewhat 
uneventful year, with notes on a few of them which present 
special points of interest. They are arranged under the headings 
of the principal crops. 

Cereads. 

Few complaints were received of attacks by the usual com 
pests. Frit-fly was less troublesome than in most years, but 
there were some rather bad attacks of gout-fly on barley, and 
at harvest time the loss occasioned by the unfavourable weather 
was increased by the presence of aphis and thrips. 

Wheat bulb-fly was reported both from wh^t and barley, 
severe cases alwa};^ following a summer fallow. Every season 
adds corroboration of the view that bad attacks never occur on 
land which was well covered by some crop in the previous 
summer, and two cases recorded by other observers in 1927 are 
so striking that I venture to quote them. Roebuck describes 
a case of wheat after mustard, where the mustard had failed 
on account of drought except in patches under the shade of trees, 
and it was only in these shaded spots that the wheat was free 
from fly and escaped destruction. Petherbridge records a case 
of total loss of that portion of a barley crop which followed 
fallow, while the remainder, on a part of the same field which 
had carried clover the previous summer, showed a perfectly good 
plant. 
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Roots. 

Sugar beet had to be re-sown in some districts on account 
of attacks of pygmy beetle and “ spring tails ” which cleared it 
ofE at the start. Thereafter it appeared to be remarkably clear 
of pests, the light crop being due to weather influences rather 
than insect injury. Very few crops suffered noticeably from 
Mangold-fly, which was less prevalent than usual both on beet 
and mangold. 

A pest often complained of at the roots of several crops was 
the root eelworm {Heterodera schachtii)^ the worst attack which 
came under my notice being on potatoes. 

There were also complaints of surface caterpillars (cut-worms) 
on swedes, and of millipedes in various roots. These attacks were 
very sporadic, but the most universal and widely destructive 
pests were slugs. 

PuiSE. 

Several insect attacks on peas and beans were notified during 
the year. In March and April Sitones weevils were troublesome 
on peas, and though at a later stage the pea moth did not do 
so much harm as last year, there was more injury by pea thrips 
and pea midge than for some years past. Kie Sitones weevils 
seldom attract attention in any but the adult stage, when they 
nibble the edges of the leaves, and, in the case of peas, are quite 
capable of taking off the whole crop at the commencement. 
Their grubs feed underground on roots, and the damage they 
do is seldom brought home to them. One clear case was reported 
where beans were failing because of Sitones weevil grubs attacking 
their roots. 


Vegetables. 

There is nothing of interest to report in this section. Cabbage 
root-fly, cabbage gall-weevil and “ rust ” in carrots were widely 
prevalent, as also was white-fly {Aleurodes brassicce). Celery- 
fly was again almost absent in most parts of the country, but I 
saw some bad cases of Asparagus beetle. 

Fbtjit. 

The sprays of such orchard trees as I was able to examine 
at the beginning of the year showed very few eggs of aphis or 
of apple sucker, and fruit trees on the whole suffered less than 
usual from most species of aphis. Where blight was trouble¬ 
some trees which had been sprayed with carbolineum prepara¬ 
tions were usually comparatively free. 

The lack of standardisation of such washes is still the 
chief diJBBlculty, and this is not only true of proprietary 
washes, but extends also to the tar oils on which they are based, 

M 
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for these differ m properties according to the coal from which 
they are distilled and the method used in the manufacture 
of gas. There is thus no certainty of uniformity in different 
samples of the same wash. Nevertheless, they are proving 
a real boon to the fruit-grower and are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. They have the great advantage of doing no 
harm to the trees if applied in the winter. There was always 
danger with the old caustic alkali washes, damage from which 
sometimes became evident only after a considerable lapse of 
time. Naturally all pests are not equally well controlled by 
them, some being too snugly ensconced in their winter quarters 
to be easily reached by any wash. Case-bearer caterpillars, 
hibernating in their closed cases on the twigs of trees which 
had been sprayed, were generally found to be uninjured, nor 
was the effect on mussel scale very marked. Many species of 
aphis are strongly affected by the washes, and if they can practic¬ 
ally control these troublesome pests and do something to reduce 
others without injuring the trees, they certainly justify their 
introduction. 

Among the fruit-tree pests enquired about during the year, 
were apple blossom weevil, Cfeipsid bugs, woolly aphis, and slug- 
worms on cherry. A few years ago the pear midge seemed to 
be greatly on the increase and spreading to new districts, and 
it is remarkable that during the past year it has not been the 
subject of a single application, nor do other observers report 
any severe attack of this pest. 

Home-grown cherries remain so far free from the dreaded 
fruit-flies, and recent restrictions on the importation of infested 
fruit have done much to allay the fears of British fruit-growers. 
The insects notified as attacking bush and groimd frmt were 
rather numerous, the chief being raspberry beetle and bud-moth 
on loganberries, and leather-jackets, strawberry moth and 
ground beetles on strawberries. Capsid bugs, some species of 
which attack a wide variety of plants, were this year very severe 
on currants. There was much less gooseberry and currant 
saw-fly than usual, but where it did occur it made either a 
particularly early or an unusually late appearance. 

In connection with the plan, suggested by Sir George Watt, 
of firing black cinrant bushes to free them from the mite, 
two interesting experiments on a moderately large scale 
are in course of being carried out. Next season the plants 
should yield a certain amount of fruit, and it will be possible 
to compare their yield with that of new plants put in at the 
time of the firing. So far the reports only state that the new 
shoots from the fired plants are extraordinarily vigorous, and 
as yet show no signs of “ big bud.” Experiments in my own 
garden were on too small a scale to warrant any general 
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statement, but I certainly gathered more fruit from a single 
burnt bush than from four young plants put in, in another part 
of the garden, at the time of burning. The matter remains very 
much as stated in last year’s Report. If a black currant crop 
fails on account of the mite, there are two ways of dealing with 
it—^grubbing up and re-planting, or firing. The comparative 
cost of these operations will vary in different circumstances. 
There is always the chance that new plants harbour the mite, 
though not in sufficient abundance to show big-bud, and if so, 
deterioration will be rapid. If the firing is properly carried out, 
the fired bushes come up free from mite, and they immediately 
make a growth which the new plants will require some years to 
overtake. The mite is so prevalent that in all probability the 
disease will sooner or later recur whichever method of regenera¬ 
tion is employed. The advocates of firing maintain that two 
or three years are saved by this operation. 

If the method of replanting is adopted, it is most important 
that the plants should be free from mite, but how is this to be 
ensured ? Big buds only appear when the disease is far advanced, 
and a young plant may already be infested without showing any 
symptoms of the disease. Only a thorough inspection of the 
plants from which the cuttings were taken would give one con¬ 
fidence in their freedom from mite, and there shoiffd be a good 
demand for cuttings from anyone who is fortunate enough to 
possess a well-established bed of good variety black currants in 
which no sign of “ big bud ” has ever occurred. In default of 
such a source of new plantstheonlycertainway of obtaining new 
plants free from mite is to grow them from green cuttings 
in the manner often described in these Reports. However badly 
a bush is infested the new shoots at first contain no mites, and 
mite-free plants can be obtained from them, but, of course, 
further loss of time is involved. 

PoBEST Tbees. 

During the spring and summer I received no enquiries about 
forest pests, but in ^ptember quite a number of insect attacks 
on forest trees were notified. Three concerned the poplar, namely 
the poplar longicom, the bud-moth and the poplar saw;-fiy. Other 
p^ts complained of were the wiUow midge and the pine weevil. 
The pine weevil {Hylobius abietis) was attacking newly planted 
Douglas pines, and as this is one of our worst forestry pests it is 
important to take immediate measures against its recurrence. 
The weevil is only injurious in the adult stage, as its larvas feed 
in the stumps of trees felled two or three years ago, which are 
selected by the beetles for laying their eggs. When the insects 
come out from the stumps in the June or July of the following 
year they seek out young coniferous trees, or the tender sboo^ 
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of older trees, and nibble away at the bark, j^netrating right 
down to the wood, and injaicting injuries to which yonng trees, 
recently planted and hardly yet established, readily succumb. 
They are combated by collecting the weevils and destroying 
their breeding grounds. Numbers of the weevils are trapped 
under pieces of freshly stripped bark, and can be collected day 
by day. The stools of felled trees must be attended to by burning 
or barking, or they will continue to furnish fresh supplies of the 
pest. 

MrSCELLANEOirS. 

There were an unusual number of applications in connection 
with pests infesting buildings and stored food materials, and some 
of them presented points of special interest. They included three 
cases of allied “ pig fleas,” or at all events of fleas infesting 
buildings which had been recently occupied by pigs. 

It is rather remarkable that there are no fleas peculiar to our 
larger domestic animals—Ahorse, cow, sheep and pig. Though 
they suffer from their own special lice and mites they are seldom 
plagued by fleas, and when they are, the fleas are proper to other 
animals—dog, cat, fowl or man. The phenomenon of swarms 
of fleas in pigsties and yards is, however, easily explicable. 
People seldom realise that fleas are not always fleas, but begin 
life as worm-like grubs which live in filth, and feed on decaying 
organic matter. In a dirty room there is generally sufficient filth 
in the cracks of the flooring or under untended carpets to serve 
as breeding places for a tolerable supply of fleas. Fleas may 
even be introduced into a house in the larval stage in the chinks 
of neglected second-hand furniture. It may be imagined, then, 
how much to their taste for breeding purposes a pigsty must be, 
and so it comes about that any flea, finding itself in such a 
situation utilises it for egg-laying, and soon multiplies abundantly. 
No specimens of the insects were sent me for identification, but 
from the accounts of their behaviour they were probably all 
human fleas. Similar cases of plagues of dog, cat or fowl fleas 
sometimes occur and are always attributed to the inoffensive pig. 

Fleas are in many ways very remarkable insects. It is 
not a rare experience to find a room which has been unoccupied 
for a considerable time swarming with fleas. This is partly 
explained by the fact that when the larval (grub) stage is finished 
the creatures spin cocoons and turn to pupae and then to mature 
fleas which can remain quiescent for a long time but are awakened 
from their long sleep by any agitation or vibration in their 
neighbourhood. The shaking incident to anyone entering a 
building harbouring fleas in this quiescent state is sufficient to 
cause large numbers of them to emerge, and the intruder is 
immediately attacked by hosts of particularly hungry fleas. 
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As has been mentioned above, there are special fleas, of the 
dog, the cat and the fowl. They will all bite man, but are only 
thoroughly at home on their proper “ hosts.” Most people have 
suflered occasionally from the bites of dog and cat fleas, and 
have perhaps noticed their proclivity to attack the feet and ankles 
rather than the upper parts of the body, 

A sty or pig run infested by fleas is best treated by a creosote 
spray. One of the carbolineum winter washes now in such general 
use might perhaps be effective. Another plan is to sprinkle salt 
and damp it down—^but this method is not practicable where 
fowls have access. Outhouses and rooms are best treated by 
scattering flaked naphthalene and closing all vents. After one 
room is cleared the naphthalene may be swept up and used in 
another room. 

Another case of house infestation illustrates the importance 
of sending specimens of the insects complained of. I was in¬ 
formed that the pantry and offices of a certain house were swarm¬ 
ing with flies which came from a neighbouring stable yard. 
This seemed quite likely to be the case, but as the building was 
only a few miles away I thought it better to go and see what the 
flies were before suggesting some treatment of the yard. On 
examination they proved to be of a species which does not breed 
in manure at all, but infests deca 3 dng fruit. But for my chance 
visit the applicant would have been at some expense and trouble 
in dealing with the stable yard without any diminution of the 
flies in the house. 

In yet another case, creatures of which specimens were sent 
to me, were stated to swarm to such an extent in one room of 
a house as to be a perfect nuisance. They proved to be the 
“ red spider ” {Bryobia praterms), a species which often attacks 
currants and gooseberries, but also abounds in ivy, and it was 
from the ivy round the windows that the mites had wandered 
into the room. 

The creatures infesting stored goods were generally such well- 
known pests as grain weevil or furniture mites, but it was rather 
unexpected to ^d wood-lice complained of in this connection. 
Their presence was quite accidental. The sacks had been 
dumped in a damp place such as wood-lice affect, and some of the 
creatures had obtained entrance, but having done so had 
promptly curled up and died. No living specimen was found m 
the meal. 

Two cases of injury to grass by chafer grubs were reported. 
In one the grubs were those of the cockchafer; in the other, 
those of the garden chafer. It is particularly difficult to devise 
any method of dealing with pests at the roots of grass, which 
does not admit of drastic treatment, or it ceases to be grass land 
at all. The insect is best combated in the adult stage—especially 
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in the case of the cockchafer which only lays its eggs in the close 
neighbourhood of woods, round the outer trees of which the 
beetles swarm in May and can be collected and destroyed in vast 
numbers. The present cockchafer case concerned a golf course, 
where certain definite areas—especially the greens—were 
attacked, and at my suggestion a trial is being given to a cyanide 
treatment which it is hoped will have some beneficial effect. 

The few enquiries received concerning the pests of ornamental 
plants included a bad case of bulb-mite {Rhizoglyphus echinopus) 
in tulips, and some instances of injury to garden flowers by 
capsid bugs, Otiorrhynehus, weevils, and earwigs. 

Cecil Waebtjbton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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Hicking, Sir William Stone, Alfred Secretary) 

N., Bart. Turner, T. Warner 

Honorary Director.— ^Lord Darbsbury, O.V.O. 

Secretary.— ^T. B. Turner, 16 Bedford Square, W.0.1. 

Editor of Journal —0. B. J. Macdonald, West End Farm, Cheddington^ 
Leighton Buzzard, 

Consulting Chemist, —Dr. J. Augustus Voblo3CB5r,M. A., 1 Tudor St,, E,C,4i, 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon ,—^Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, O.M.G., F.B.O.V.S., 
RoydL Veterinary College, Camden Tovm, N,W,l, 

Botanist ,—Prof. Sir B. H. Bibten, F.B.S., School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
Zoologist ,— Cecil Warburton, M. A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 

Consulting Engineer ,—^Dr. B- J. Owen, M.A., Instituie of Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering, St, Giles, Oxford. 

Surveyor ,— Charles H. B. Naylor, Smithes Bank Chambers, Derby, 
PubUsher ,— John Murray, 60a Albemarle Street, W.l. 

Solicitors, — Garrard, Wolfe, Gaze & Clarke, 13 Suffolk Street, S,W,l, 
Ban&fira,-W estminster Bank, Ltd., 1 St, James''e Square, 8,W.h 



Ti DiarUmtUm of Oovemora and M&mbara of ffte Society. 

DISTEIBTJTION OF OOVEBNOBS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OP ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 





Ntmsss OF 

Ndmbsb of 


liLSCTOKAX 

DzaiBicv 

PlTlBION 


Govsslkobs 

AND 

OBDtFABT 

OsDiNABT Meubebs OF CoxnrciD 




Msmbsbs 

OF CoVHClt. 



BBDFOR'DBHIKB . 


103 

1 

Frank Webb. 


Ghesbzbb • * • 


638 

4 

J. H. HaU; B. B. Nellson; 

Major C. W. Tomkinson. 

Cant. G. H. Johnstone. 

U. Boland Burke. 


Cornwall . . . 


98 

1 


Debbtshire . . 


236 

1 


DOBSBI . . . 


107 

1 

A. Hiscock. 


Hakpshire and 
Channel Islands 


} 835 

2 

T.W.Ashton; J.Falconer. 


Hektfobdshirb . 


209 

1 

Blchardson Carr. 

A. 

Lanoaseibe and Isle 

rat lUTiw . 

} 431 

2 

Windham £. Hale; T. B. Siloodb. 


Ifmnr.iESET 


84 

1 

B. B. Bobbins. 


Monhodteseibe . 


177 

1 

Col. Sir Bdward Cane. 


Kobfole . . . 


388 

2 

Lord Hastings; Henry Overman. 
F. H. Thornton. 


IKEtTEAEPIONSEI&E 


223 

1 


lilOBTETJUBEBLAND 


348 

2 

G. G. Bea: C. H. Sample. 

John Myatt; B. G* Patterson. 

CoL B. V. V. Wheeler. 


Staffobdshibs . 


285 

2 


WOBQESinBRSHIBE . 


197 

1 


Yobeshebe* NJB.. 

SCOTLAND . . . 


252 

1 

2 

Major Clive Behrens. 

Major C. B. Dudgeon; W. S. 
MoWililam. 



814 




—*4|428 

—26 

B. J. Gates. 


Bdosnoeaeshire 


196 

1 


DEVON « . . 


179 

1 

Lord MBdihay of Flete. 


DUBHAX . . . 


227 

2 

W.Boikitt; C. Middleton. 


Essex . « . « 


282 

2 

Sir Walter Gilber.Hon. E.G.Stnitt. 
Sir John B. G. CotterelL 


ITerepordshdie . 


197 

1 


Leigeetershibs « 


226 

1 

W. Lindsay Everard. 


London. . . * 


532 

8 

F.F. Matthews; F. Hamlyn Price; 






Ideat.-Col.Sir A. G. WeigoU. 

B. 

Hothnohausbibe 


190 

1 

John Bell. 


BUTLAND . . . 


42 

1 

E. Gay Fenwick. 


Shrofshirb . . 


381 

2 

Alfred Mansell; E. Craig Tanner. 
S. B. Sherwood; Fred Sxnith. 

Sir Bernard E. Gieenwell. 


Suffolk . . . 


275 

2 


SXTBBET . . . 


218 

1 


WlLTSBZBE . . 


227 

1 

D. Comb^. 


Tokkshibb, WJl. 


299 

2 

CoL Bt. Hon. G. B. Lane-Fox; 


South Wales . . 


144 

1 

Leopold C. Paget. 

Col. Sir C. Venables Uewelyn. 




—3,615 

—22 



Bebkshxbe . • 


261 

1 

A. T. Loyd. 


Oambbidobshzbe . 


213 

1 

Bev. C. H. Brocklebank. 


Cumberland . . 


146 

1 

Joseph Earzis. 


Clauoboan . . 


127 

1 

Hubert Alexander. 


Oloucestersbire . 


335 

2 

Lord Bledisloe; H. D. Bro<^e- 






hoist. 


Huntinqdonshire 


44 

1 

Sir Dou^as Hewton. 


e:bnt .... 


364 

2 

LordFltzwalter; Thomas ZT^eome* 

0. \ 

Lingolnshibb . . 

OXF0RD8BIBE . . 

! ! 

376 

198 

2 

1 

John Evens; Bobert Wright. 
Bobert Hobbs. 


Somerset . . . 


193 

1 

Lord Stradbie. 


Sussex .... 


383 

2 

SlrMernkB.Baix«U; OoLSlrG. 






L. Courthope. 


Wabwiceseirb . 


261 

1 

Capt. B. Oliver-Bellasia. 


Westmorland . 


82 

1 

Jacob Wakefield. 


Yobeshibe, E.11.. 


128 

1 

T. L. Wickham-Boynton. 


Ireland . . . 


72 

1 

Edward Bohane. 

' 

HoBTH Wales . 


S14 

2 

Major W. Marshall Dogdale ; 



-^3,495 

—21 

Major E. J. W. Platt. 

Fobskib ComrrBZBS . . . 

, . 

238 


*CoL Frank Gamtt. 





*E. C. Bansome. 

MsaCBEKS TTITH NO ALDEESSES 

, , 

32 

4 

*Str John BosselL 










Ve X/alUpier w¥ fiMriMTiy 

Gkand Totals . , . 


11,803 

73 



Nominated Membezs at Cooncll. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1927. 

Mr. Adeane said that the Society began the year 1927 with 
a balance of £5,629. The total receipts amounted to £18,783, 
making a total on the receipts side of £24,412. The payments 
amounted to £23,993. The balance at the end of the year was 
£419, as compared with £6,629 at the commencement of the year. 
This reduction in the balance was entirely due to the loss of 
£10,827 on the show at Newport, which, fortunately, the Society 
were in a position to meet out of the Ordinary Account. In so 
doing, however, their cash balances had been exhausted, and 
it was to be hoped that the show at Nottingham would have a 
better result financially. There had been a further reduction 
of £456 in annual subscriptions, which, added to the reduction 
in Life Compositions of Governors and Members, amounted to 
the very considerable figure of £677. 

On the payments side there were slight increases under the 
head of extra expenditure, due to the grant of £500 to the Royal 
Veterinary College, and to overhauling the electric installation 
at 16 Bedford Square. In a year such as the last the Council 
were glad to recognise the economy of the Research Committee, 
which, although voted £2,000 for the year, only spent £1,600. 
The balance-sheet, again, showed the effect of the loss at 
Newport, but it was satisfactory to know that it had been 
possible to finance this great loss without touching the invested 
reserve, which showed arise in value of £2,142, and now stood at 
£124,122. 

With reference to the estimated receipts and expenditure for 
the current year, the receipts had been estimated at £17,375. 
The amount estimated to be received from subscriptions was put 
at £10,825, against actual receipts in 1927 of £11,271, a reduction 
of £446. Tfils estimated reduction reflected the heavy losses 
in membership of the past year, and called for special efforts 
to secure new members to make up for the losses of the past 
and to meet the normal member^p losses in the current 
year. 

The ordinary expenditure had been estimated at £13,461, and 
‘‘ exceptional ” expenditure at £2,640, making a total estimated 
expen^ture of £16,101., In this figure provision had been 
made for a grant to the Research Committee of £2,000 and for 
setting aside £3,500 towards losses on shows. 

It was estimated that the surplus of receipts over expenditure 
at the end of the year would be £1,274. The detailed estimate 
was as follows :— 



IX 


Forecast of Ordinary B.eoeipts and Erpenduxtre for 1928 
(Other than in respect of the Show). 

Actual 
figures for 
1927. 

£ RsceifiB, 

11,271 Subscriptions of Governors and Members .... 

218 Interest on Daily Balances. 

6,538 Interest on Investments. 

274 Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc. ... 

241 Advertisements in Journal. 

78 Income Tax refunded. 

203 N.D.D. Entry Fees, etc. 

66 Hire of Council and Committee Booms. 


Estimate 

for 

1928. 

2 

. 10,826 
220 
6,538 
270 
240 
52 
160 
70 


17,889 


17,375 


£ Expenditure. 

.3,961 Salaries:—Secretary and Official Staff .... 

300 Pensions to Officials . .. 

900 Bent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, etc. (say) 

644 Printing and Stationery. 

IbO Postages and Telegrams. 

206 Miscellaneous. 

1,605 Journal. 

418 Chemical Department. 

250 Botanical Department .. 

200 Zoological Department. 

403 Veterinary Department. 

100 Grant to Besearch Institute, Beading University 

100 Consulting Engineer. 

311 Examinations for National Diplomas (B.A.S.E. share) 
3,500 Amount set aside towards loss on Shows . , 


£ 

8,961 

300 

900 

600 

170 

210 

2,000 

420 

250 

200 

400 

100 

100 

350 

3,500 


13,098 


13,461 


£ 

1,595 

66 

6 

47 

324 

190 

500 

9 

212 


16,047 


ExcBptionaX JBsBpendHture, 


Scientific Besearch .... 

Painting and Bepalrs to Society's House « 

Bepairs to Society’s Furniture 
Library: Binding and Purchase of Books 
Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fees (say) . 

Re-ioiriiiff Blectrio Lighting Installation 
Grant to Royal Veterinary CoUege (re-huilding scheme) 
Certificates and Medals for Long Service and Skilled Labour 
Printing Booklets and Farm Account Books 
Grant re Bailway Bates appeals. 


£ 

2,000 

25 

50 

100 

400 


16 
"io 
16,101 


Estimated Beceipts. £17,375 

Estimated Expenditure.16,101 

Surplus: ■ 

£1,842 Estimated Surplus of Beceipts over Expenditure . . • £1,274 





























STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JtfLY 6 TO 


Goirespond* 
ins fig ores 
for 1926. 

£ 

^i,000 

2,236 

1 , 51 + 


tteccipts. 

Subscription from the County Borough of NeTirport 
Frizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others 
Frizes given by Newport Local Committee 


— Contributions to Show Fund 

Fees for Entry of Implements:— 
,088 Implement Exhibitors' payments for Shedding 
30 S Non«Membexs* Fees for entry of Implements 
144 Fees for entry of *' New Implements " 


£ 8, d. £ 8, d, 

2,000 0 0 

2,082 0 0 
1,418 0 0 

- 3,500 0 0 


9,656 2 6 
246 0 0 
162 0 0 


-10,064 2 6 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock :— 
— Member^ Entries ® 5i. . 

1,557 Members' Entries @ 8Z. . 

— Members* Entries @ 22. . 

1,152 Members* Entries @ 80s. . 

340 Members* Entries @ 12. . 

40 Members’ Entries @ 15«. . 

28 Members* Entries ® lOe. . 

77 Members* Entries @ 5s. . 

Entrance fees . . • 

53 Non-Members’ Entries @ 62. . 

34 Non-Members* Entries @ 32. . 

14 Non-Members* Entries @ 22. . 

— Non-Members’ Entries @ 80e. . 

9 Non-Membeis* Entries @ 12. . 

1 Non-Member’s Entry @ I0«. . 

— Ncn^Members’Eniries @ 5«. . 
Local Glasses .... 


Fees for Entry of Poultry:— 
Members *—408 Entries @ 6a. . . 

Non-Members:—480 Entries @.108. . 
Entrance fees. 


4,671 0 0 

1,728 0 0 
340 0 0 
80 0 0 
11 10 0 
19 5 0 
46 0 0 
348 0 0 
102 0 0 
28 0 0 


7,849 0 0 


102 0 0 
240 0 0 
8 0 0 


Other Entry Fees:— 

Frodnoe. 

Horse-Jumping Competitions . 

ITaotations Competition .... 
Oiriiards and Fruit Plantations Competition 
Timbering Competition .... 


185 5 0 
127 0 0 
66 18 0 
12 10 0 
2 15 0 


Catalogue :— 

Extra lines for paiticolan of Impiment exhibits 
Woodcuts of “ New Implements ** 

Advertising in Catalogue .... 
Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue . 
Sales of Combined Catalogue . 

Sales of Jumping Programmes . 


Less :—^Expenses of Sales Superintendent and Assistants 


24 8 0 
6 5 0 
1,076 6 5 
34 11 9 
743 18 6 
43 19 9 

1^929 4 6 
66 11 6 


£30,601 


Carried forward 


















TUBE OF THE SHOW AT NEWPORT (MON.). 

JULY 9, 1927. 


CoRespoad* 

Ingflguics 

&)rltf26 

£ 

3.357 

1,830 

2,622 

7.857 

589 

633 

153 

276 

847 

I.I 47 


3 . 81 a 
2.070 { 
50 
84 
32 
107 


25,953 

25,913 
53a I 

7491 

49 

2 

r,243 

31X 

61 

2,454 


167 

384 

854 

i8x 


169 

67 

17 

253 


x2,68x I 


BxpenDlture. 

Cost op Erection and Maintenance of Showyard :—£ a. 
Transferring Society's permanent buildings from Reading! „ 
to Newport (including takii^ down and re-erectlng), . / 

Fencing round Showyaid . - ^ " 

Implement Shedding 
Stock Shedding 
Poultry and Produce Sheds 

Dairy. 

Fodder Shed and Office . 


£ 9. d. 


Education and Forestry . 

Grand Stands and Large Ring 
Various Offices and Stands 
Painting Signs and Fixing Ditto, Fencing and Judging 
Insurance 
Ironmongery . 

Hire of Canvas 

General Labour (including Society's 
Horse Hire .... 

Bee Shed 

Extra Entrances to Show . 
dean Milk Demonstration 
Horse-Shoeing Shed 
Additional Packing to Buildings 


1,290 2 
2,878 11 
6,717 9 
535 13 
671 4 
124 10 
254 16 
869 12 
1,023 5 
299 IS 
95 16 
4 8 
8,208 4 

derk of Works) and \ ^32 12 

51 4 
107 12 

52 10 
106 15 
164 18 


Bings 


Less 75 Flagpoles ® 10a. 


1.496 { 


585 


Amount of Prizes Awarded, 

(indudlng £3,500 given by various Societies aud Newport i 
Local Committee).' 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock;— 

Hay.£28214a. 7d.; Straw, £6915a.8d!.;GreenFood,£28S2#.7d.,n 
Contractor's Commission, £8618a. id,; Labour, £69 . . > 

J Judges' Fees and Expenses;— 

Judges of: Miscdlaneous Implements, £17 8a. 2d.; Horses, 


£ 45,633 


£59 11a. 2d.; Cattle, £177 Ea. 7d.; Sheep, £140 16a. lOd.; 
Pigs, £51 Ha. 8d,; Poultry, £29 3a. lOd.; Produce, 
£41 5a. 8d.; Goats, £7 4a. 7d.i Luncheous, £70 
Badges for Judges and other officials * . • • • 

Rosettes. 

Carried forward . • , <* 


23,485 17 0 
87 10 0 


- 23,898 7 0 


Surveyor >— 

Salary, £500; Travelling Expenses to London, etc., £28 7a. Od.) 
derk, £1010a.; Petty Ei^enses, £17 11a. Od. . . / 

Printing :— 

Printing of Prise Sheet, Entry Forms, Admission Orders,^ 

Clrcmais to Exhibitors, Prize Cax^, Tickets and Mis- > 704 15 7 
cellaneous (Including stationery) . . • • .j 

Programmes for Members.43 12 6 

Plans of STuneyard ........ — 

Printing of Catalogues ... ... 904 4 7 

Binding of Catalogues ... ... 207 2 0 

Carriage of Catalogues. 26 4 2 

Printing Awards.. 5314 0 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions .... 14 2 


566 8 0 


1,952 15 4 


Advertising :— 

Advertising dosing of Entries in Newspapers * . . 372 17 5 

Advertising Show in Newspapers . . . . . 499 8 9 

BlUpostlng. 529 15 4 

Printing of Posters and Window Cards . • . . 157 4 6 

Postage, Carriage, &c. 

General Postage ..16916 2 

Postage of Badges to Members. 67 5 6 

Carriage of Luggage. ..... . 18 5 9 


1,559 6 0 


255 7 5 


11,712 11 6 


1,818 1 2 


594 7 6 

35 16 8 
86 16 W 

£41.46415 6 























STATBMBlSrT OF ReOBIPTS AKD ExPENDITOBE 


OorrupoBd< 

Isff 

for iStiA. 
£ 

30,601 


Brought forward 


IReceiptS {eontd,), £ g. d. £ g. d. 

. 25,499 8 5 


9 x 0 

1,736 

241 

75 

233 

352 

33 

19 

3>599 


Miscellaneous Receipts :— 

Admissions to Horticultural Show.815 18 6 

Oarages. 532 13 0 

Bent for Railway Offices. 185 0 0 

Premium for Cloak Booms. 75 0 0 

Bent for Ministry of Agriculture Pavilion .... 232 10 0 

Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet. 839 18 1 

Sale of Manure.10 0 0 

Miscellaneous.22 18 0 

Bath Chairs . .. — 

- 2.218 17 7 


1,769 

2,254 

2,241 

1,708 

1,144 

239 

Z.335 

xo, 6 go 


Admissions to Showyard :— 
Tuesday, July 5, @ 10«. . 
Wednesday, July 6 , @ Ss. 
Thursday, July 7. @ 3a. . 

Friday, July 8 , @ Sa. 

Satuz^y, July 9, @ la. . 

Season Tickets 

Bay Tickets .... 


594 5 0 
1,565 19 6 
1,842 19 9 
1,459 4 9 
965 12 9 
165 10 0 
1,588 2 0 

- 8,181 18 9 


236 

223 

158 

126 

691 


Entrances to Horse Ring :— 
Wednesday, July 6 * 

Thursday, July 7 . . . • 

Friday, July 8 . • . . 

Saturday, July 9 . . . . 

Tickets sold for Besmrved Endosure . 


Z.434 


176 15 0 
220 16 0 
131 16 0 
114 1 0 
290 4 6 

- 988 11 6 


206 

46,530 

5,608 


Sales :— 

Sales of Produce at Dairy 
Debit Bailee 


168 0 0 


86,996 11 8 
10,827 4 10 































OF THB Show at Newport (eontimied). 


log fi^ref 
for 19S6. 

£ 45,633 


187 

320 


307 

66 

z,i8g 


193 

S3 

369 

123 

io8{ 

969 { 

ilii 


XX 

85 * 

1,036 


693 > 


z63 

65 


JESPen^ftUCC (oontd,). 


£ 8 . 


Brought forward 


d. £ «. d. 

41,464 IB 5 


General Administration :— 

Steufards :—^Personal and Railway Expenses 
Assistant Stewards :—Personal and B^way Expenses . 

Ojieiial Staff Extra. Clerks, £159 9s. 6d.; Lodgings,\ 

£4918s. 6d.; Maintenance of Staff, £64 7s. 6d.; Travelling 
Expenses, £16 18s. Id.; Secretary's Hotel and Travelling )■ 499 XI 4 
Ex^e^es ^jincluding Honorary Director’s Expenses), j 

Finance O^e .‘—Finance Clerk, £117s* 6d.; Grand Stand Men, 'k 
£82 15s. lOd.; Turnstile Men, £53; Bank Clerks, £57 10s.; ^ 

Hire of Pony and Trap, £410s.; Befreshments, £14 6s. 6d.) 

Awards Office .‘—Clerks, £62 10s. 7d.; Boys, £16 8s. 2d. . 78 18 9 


190 

355 


228 9 10 


1,347 17 7 


General ManagemeTtt :— 

Foremen and Assistant Foremen. 

Yardmen .. 

Door and Gate Keepers. 

Oarages :—Construction costs, Officas, Turnstile Men and) 

Ticket Men .| 

Fsterinary Deportment .‘—Veterinary Inspectors . 

Engineering Departmeni :—Consulting Engineer and Assistant, \ 

£86 2s.; Hotel and Travelling Expenses £37 12s. lOd. j 
Police :—^Metropolitan Police, £1,015 11s. Id.; Commis-l. aou i* 
sionaires, £21 2s. 6d.j ^ 


203 11 0 
63 13 10 
159 12 6 
245 14 1 
120 15 3 
123 14 10 


1,953 15 1 


Dairy .‘-^taff. £2814s. Id.; Milk, £225 3s. Cd.; Ice, £18 5s. ;\ 
Utensils, £21118s. lid.; Salt,£8 4s.; Engine, £26 7s. lid.; | 
Butter Tests, £32 2s. 7d.; Labour, £34 3s. 7d.: Milk [ coe 
Analysis, £8 10s.; Butter and Cheese Boxes, £4 lls. 9d.; [ 
Befreshments, £25 3s. 7d.; Fuel, £4 lls. 4d.; Miscel¬ 
laneous, £17 5s./ 

Analysis of Cider.11 

PouUry :—^Penning and Feeding, £57 Ss.; Carriagei ire 
£17 19s.6d.. . ./ 


6 3 


0 0 


HortieuUural Show :—^Hlre of Tents, £471 6s. 5d.; Judges, \ 
£25 Is. 2d.: Wages, £60; Medals, £45 3s. 6d.: Labour, [ 
£3119s. lOd.: Carriage and Cartage, £34 lls. 7a: ^ Miscel- 1 

laneotts, £13 19s. 7d . j 

Plantations Competition. 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 

General Showyard Expenses 

Band . « • 

Hire of Furniture. 

Telephone Extension 
Telegraph Facilities 
Offlcaal Luncheons 
St. John Ambulance 
Bih^rt ing in Showyard 

Engraving and forwarding Cujps 
Plans and Maps . 

Ashes and Gravel. 

Education and Forestry 
Tan . 

Sleepers 
row of Tents 

Bath Chairs^ f 
Miscellaneous « 

Gas, Coal and Firewood . 


Bire of Land for Oarage . 

Outstanding acooiuxta from Beading Show 


978 10 9 


2 1 


107 8 9 
66 2 10 


318 17 8 
276 15 0 
15 11 9 
21 II 10 
28 6 2 


0 
0 

5 3 
3 2 
14 $ 


47 3 , 
66 15 9 
14 15 11 
105 17 10 
8 10 0 
4 4 5 
12 10 0 


112 2 11 
15 1 6 


1,207 6 10 


15 16 *9 
£47,828 16 1 


Debit balance ( 
DesflC 


SbowFoxid' , 


£10,827 ,4 10 
8,S0fr > 
£7,827 4 10 


















STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 


1lecetpt0. 


Cash at Bankers and in hand, January 1, 1927 

Beaerve Fund Account. 

Cuirent Account. 

Cash in Hand. 


Annual Subscriptions 

TQosS Cceemors* for 1927 .... 

'jgg Memberz* for 1927 .... 

* Subscriptions for previous years 


. 1,396 15 0 
. 9,672 11 10 
. 176 3 10 


Life Governors and Members:— 
Annual Contributions 


Miscellaneous 

Interest on Investments .... 
Interest on Daily Balances .... 

Income Tax repaid. 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books, etc. 
Sale of Library Catalogue .... 

Sales of Text Books. 

Sales of Journals. 

Advertisements in Journal .... 
K.D.D.; Entry Fees and Sales of Exam. Papers 

Sundries . 

Hire of Council and Committee rooms . 


5,537 13 10 
217 19 5 
78 6 9 
55 4 10 
0 15 9 
80 7 6 
187 14 2 
240 14 11 
203 4 8 


Total of Ordinary Beceipts 


-17,889 2 


Life Compositions of Governors and Members 

Donations to Society's Funds. 

Subscriptions for 1028 ...... 

Cash received for debt due at Dec. SI, 1926, and in 
respect of payments to Willesden Urban District 

Council. 

Fire Insurmee Claim . 

Show Account: for amount owing on Dec. 31,1926 
Amount realised on Sale of Machinery 


363 0 0 
103 15 0 
149 12 


Bent, 12 Hanover Square 
Less B«nt paid . 


264 0 0 
264 0 0 


m,m 7 
























XVI 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

BiXANOB Shbbt, 


To StFNDaV OEEDITOaS- 

Sundry accounts owing. 

Subscriptions receiTcd in 1927 but belonging to 1928 


2,602 7 6 
149 12 0 


To CAPITAL and EE8EEVE PUND 
As at December 31,1926. 

Show Fund- 
Loss on Newport Show 
Lm; Contribution from Ordinary account 


135,145 10 2 


10,827 4 10 
3,500 0 0 


Life CompositioDS received in 1927 . 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds . 
Subscriptions for 1927 received in 1926 . 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1927 . 

Appreciation on Investments .... 


127,818 5 4 
363 0 0 
103 15 0 
168 IS 0 

1,841 14 8 

2,141 13 5 


Lm Adjustment in respect of outstanding Assets and 
Liabilities.. . . 


DEPEECUTION written off, viz. 

Fixtures . 

Furniture. 

Machinery; balance written off on sale 

Show Plant. 

Lease of 16 Sedford Square 
Medals. 


Note—T here are commitments in respect of Con¬ 
tracts entered Into in connection with the 
forthcoming Show. 


132,231 17 4 


14 11 8 
36 7 8 
45 0 1 
454 15 3 
100 0 0 


-131,681 2 8 


£184,833 2 2 


, TUBNER, 
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Dbobubxb 31, 1927. 


BySESEBYB PUITD- 

146,465Z. 135. U. Conversion Loan Si per cent.{1961) @ 77* 112,778 11 6 

500Z. War Savings Certificates. 500 0 0 

3,909L 16a. Local Loans 3 per cent. (1912) @ 64f* . . 2,531 11 10 

2,840L 13a. M, Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consolidated 

Stock (1941) @ 83J*.2,37119 3 

6,528L la. 6d. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) @ 

91*. 5,940 11 0 

• Market Value at 81 Dec. 1927. -1 

By LEASE OF 16 BEDFOED SQUAEE .... 1,000 0 0 

Leaa Amount vrritten off in 1927 . 100 0 0 


-124,122 13 7 


By FIXTUEES, FITTINGS, etc.— 
As at December 31,1926 
Leaa Depreciatbn at 74 per cent. 


194 8 3 
14 11 8 


By FUENITUEE— 

As at December 31,1926 
Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


By PICTUEES (5001.) and BOOKS (1,071L 4a. lOd.) 


1,571 4 10 


By MACHINEEY- 

As at December 81,1926 
Less written off and sold 

By SHOW PLANT- 
As at December 31,1926 
Laaa Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


Added during 1927 . 

By EXPBNDITUEE (less amounts received) ON NOTTING¬ 
HAM SHOW. 

BySUNDEY DEBTOES. 

By EATBS PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME TAX 
EBCOVEEABLE. 


4,547 12 10 
454 15 3 

4,092 17 7 
99 8 8 


4>193 6 3 
2,158 4 4 
449 17 11 


By CASH AT BANKEES AND in HAND- 

ORDINARY AC(70l7*Vr- 
Eeserve Fdnd Account ... 
Current Account . . ... 

Cash in Hand . . . . 


SHOW A0(70l7Nir--(0verdrawn) 


15 0 0 
235 11 6 
168 4 5 

418 15 11 
57 9 4 


£134,333 2 2 


3 Fbedeiiick’s Place, 

Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

Februaryf 192S. ' 


Examined, audited and found correct, 

PRIOE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
ChaHered AccourOmiia. 
Accountania dh Atiditora^ 
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I The market values of the Stocks on December 31, 1927, amounted 
' to £3,730 11s. 6d. 
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3 F»E!DERiaB:*s PiiAlCE, Examined, audited and found correct, 

Jewby, Loxtdok, E.C.2. PRICE, WATERBEOIJSB & CO., 

\Qth February, 1928. Chartered AceouraarOs, 

Accountants df Auditors. 
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[Copies o! the full Report o£ any o£ the Council Meetings held during the year 
19^ may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
Iiondon, W.C.I.] 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF EN6LAN0. 


fiDinutee of tbe Council. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1927. 

Visoomri Tbedegab, C.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

The President said that as that occasion was the first on which he 
had attended a meeting of the Council in an ofiicial capacity he would 
ask for the indulgence of the members. As they knew, he had not had 
the privilege or the advantage of attending any of the Committee meetings, 
nor had he attended the Council as a memlter. He hoped that, with a 
little fatherly advice from Sir Gilbert Greenall and with the assistance 
of the members of the Coimcil, he might very soon get into the work, and 
that he should carry out his duties satisfactorily. 

Before proceeding with the business proper, he felt sure that it would 
be the wish of the members that he should express the gratification of the 
Council at the great honour which had been conferred upon Colonel 
Cornwallis by Bis Majesty the King. (Applause.) They knew how much 
Colonel ComwaUis had done for agriculture, and what very great assistance 
he had rendered to the Society in times of stress—^for instance, in con¬ 
nection with Park Koyal. He thought that it would be only right that 
the Council should congratulate Colonel Cornwallis heartily on the recog¬ 
nition which he had received. 

It was also pleasing to note that one of the Society’s oldest exhibitors, 
a gentleman who was very well known in agriculture, had been given a 
K^ghthood. He alluded to Mr. James Watt, whom they all knew. 
(Applause.) 

Forty-four new Members were elected. 

Mr. Adbane moved the adoption of the Finance Committee’s report, 
with the exception of the paragraph dealing with the resolution of thanks 
to the retiring Auditors, which he proposed to move separately. 

This was adopted. 

Mr. Adeane said that as, under the new bye-laws, the Professional 
Auditors were elected at the Aiinual General Meeting, the necessity of having 
separate auditors to represent the general body of members ceased, and 
Messrs. Jonas Webb, Newdl Squarey and Hubert Greenwood, who had 
for many years served in that capacity, retired at the end of last year. 
He was sure that the Council womd like to record its sense of gratitude 
to those gentlemen for their valuable services over so many years, and he 
therefore begged to move :— 

That the best thasJcs of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society he and are 

hereby tendered to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, Newell P. Squarey and Hubert J. Greenwood 

for their services as auditors on behalf of the znembets of the Society for a period extending 

over twenty-five years." 

H© was sure that the Council would lik© a copy of th© resolution sent 
to each of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Bighabdson Cabb seconded the motion, which was carried amid 
applaw. 

In moving th© ^option of th© Report of the Jodbnad and Education 
Committee, Mr. Mathews said that one paragraph in it, namely, that 
xefetiing to the resignation of Mr. Orwin, many of the members would 
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receive with great regret. They knew that it was only the immense amount 
of work that Mr. Orwin was doing elsewhere that obliged him to retire from 
the Editorship of the Journal, Ever since he became the Editor, some 
fifteen years ago, the volume had increased in practical utility. 

He wished to refer particularly to the work which Mr. Orwin had 
carried out in connection with the special volume “ Agricultural Besearch ” 
for the Besearch Committee. He hoped very much that Mr. Orwin might 
be able to continue that work for the Besearch Committee. He did not 
know whether Mr. Orwin would be able to do so; but he would like an 
expression of hope on the part of the Council that he would. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chbistopher MtodIiEton, in presenting the Beport of the Chemical 
Committee, said, in reference to the letter from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
that the Committee felt satisfied, seeing that the Society was represented 
on the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act Advisory Committee by its 
Consulting^ Chemist. There was a feeling of regret that the occasional 
notes publtehed by Dr. Voelcker were not more generally read. Members 
saw them in the Journal ; but it would be very much to the advantage 
of farmers generally if they saw and studied the notes and if the Agricultural 
Press could print the most important ones sometimes. 

In moving the adoption of the Beport of the Vetebinaby Committee, 
Sir MEBBp: Bitoeell said he would refer to only one part of it, namely, 
that dealing with the proposed institution of quarantine stations in this 
ooimtry. It was necessary for him to do so, because he did not think that 
the institution of such quarantine stations was likely to be successful ™lftaa 
the Society was prepaid to back them up and more or less be their god¬ 
father. He knew that the Breed Societies were very anxious as to what 
was happening in the matter, and indeed some of them had already passed 
r^olutions urging that steps should be taken for the institution of quaran¬ 
tine stations in order that the export door might once again be opened to 
our cattle. The Council would remember that he called attention to the 
matter last November, when it came to their knowledge that South Africa 
was importing, or was prepared to import, cattle from a highly infected 
country like HoUand under quarantine conditions, but was not prepared 
to accept cattle from this far less infected country because of the fact 
tlmt we had no quarantine stations of any kind. The Coimcil authorised 
hm then to interview the Minister of Ag^culture on the subject. He 
did so. He need hardly say that the Minister was fully conversant with 
the whole affair and exceedingly i^pmpathetic, and promised to do every¬ 
thing he could to facilitate arrangements being made. Subsequently he 
received a letter from Sir Francis Floud, in which he suggested that the 
Society should take the first step towards the establishment of the stations, 
pro mising every possible assistance from the Ministry, and suggesting 
that if the Society could put forward some good scheme the Ministry 
would be prepared to suggest to the Empire Marketing Board that the 
Society should receive financial assistance from it. Sir Archibald Weigall 
also interviewed Mr. Bruce, the Brime Mmister of Australia, and t&re 
was evOTy hope that, through Mr, Bruce’s sympathetic action when he 
returned, Australia, where there were certain difificultii^ at the moment, 
might be brought to see that the suggested system could be worked with 
perfect ^ety to that country. The problem was one of considerable 
complexity, because not only was it necessary to give a complete assurance 
to the Ministry of Agriculture in this country and the Governments of the 
Dominions and foreign countries that animals coming through the stations 
could do so with perfect safely to the importing countries, but it was also 
necessary to get sympathetic help from port authorities and shipping com¬ 
panies Any conditions imposed must not be so difficult or so expensive 
that they w^d destroy the trade. In fact, it was necessary to arrive at 
a stmeme wmch would give everybody concerned complete confidence. 
Without such confidence the scheme would not go through. The reason 
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why he was stressing the point before the Council at the present meeting 
was that he could not conceive any body which would give the whole 
world more confidence than the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
if it backed and undertook the control of such a scheme. Therefore he 
hoped that the Council would agree that morning as to the desirability 
of the Society taking at any rate the preliminary steps, and that to that 
end they would assent to the constitution of the small Sub-Committee 
which had been suggested to go further into the matter and report. 

Lord BnEDiSLOs felt that it was incumbent upon hiTn to say something 
on Sir Merrik Burrell’s statement, if only as the member of the Empire 
Marketing Board who would be responsible for putting the matter before 
his colleagues. He proposed to put it before them in a preliminary sense 
at their meeting that afternoon. He could conceive of no more important 
work to which the Society could put its hand than findir>g a better market 
for the best class of our pedigree stock, which it was so largely responsible 
for bringing into esdstence. No organisation had done more to improve 
the stock of this country than had the Royal Agricultural Society; but 
as those in the industry were beginning to realise, in every department 
of agriculture it was one thing to produce the best possible produce, and 
it was quite another thing to market it with satisfaction and profit to the 
producer. ' For various reasons which Sir Merrik Burrell had not disclosed, 
with the discretion which always marked his actions, it was not advisable 
for the Government to take the main part, or indeed to take any very 
active part, in promoting the establishment of the quarantine stations. It 
had been suggested that that was the proper function of the Breed Societies. 
If the Breed Societies could see their way to making the Royal Agricultural 
Society, their agent, so to speak, in the matter, he was sure that it would 
bo good both for their interests and for the credit and reputation of the 
Society. At any rate, the Ministry of Agricolture would certainly, along 
the lines indicated by Sir Merrik Burrell, help in every way possiMe. So 
far as his own personal opinion waa concerned, there was no project whicjh 
had yet come before the Empire Marketing Board which was, on the face 
of it, more convincing than the one now under discussion, because it was 
of such obvious prospective advantage, both to home producers and to 
agriculturists in our Overseas Dominions. He should put it before the 
Board that afternoon with all the force at his command. He reminded 
the Council at the last meeting that the available funds in the hands of 
the Empire Marketing Board were for the present wholly ear-marked. 
The matter was so important that he was going personally to ask the 
Empire Marketing Board if it could not anticipate its income so as to 
“get a move on” in the matter. In view of the clamorous demands 
from every section of the agricultoal coramtinity, both in this country 
and in the Overseas Dominions, for some grant out of the fund, it was 
important that the Sub-Conomittee to which it was proposed the matter 
should be referred should get to work as soon as possible. It would 
strengthen his hands enormously if the matter could be dealt with at an 
early date before any rival claims came up for consideration by the Board. 
He could only say on behalf of the Ministry that he wished the efiort 
every success. 

The Report of the Judges Selbcotoh- Committee, including the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs, was received and adopted:— 

Tbe Secretary reported that he had received a Bequest signed hy ten Governors and 
Members that Mr. George Harrison should be dismissed from the Sodety. A copy of 
this Bequest had been transmitted to Mr. Harrison on December 20th, 1926, upon which 
day the original had also been placed in tbe Council Chamber, in accordance with Bye-law 
16. On December 22nd a letter, dated December 20th, 1926, was received from Mic. 
Harrison tendering his resignation as a member of the Society from that date. 

The Societies solicitors had been consulted, and they advised that, notwithstanding 
the steps already taken with a view to the expulsion of Mr. Harrison from the Society, 
the resignation must take effect as hrom the date it was received by the Secretary. This 
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being so, it would be useless to submit the fonnal Bequest of the ten Qovernois and 
Members for consideration at the meeting of the Council on Bebmaiy 2nd. 

The Committee recommend that Mr. Harrison be precluded from eshibiting at any 
future shows of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England. 

Sir Mebrib: Btobeli., in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Research Committee, drew attention to the fact that at the conclusion 
of last year’s grazing experiments at Shoby, in Leicestershire, the following 
rather striking result came to light. Putting it briefly, apparently to fe^ 
cake to fatting bullocks on grass land in the present state of depression in 
the price of beef was a losing thing to do. He thought that he was justifled 
in calling the attention of the agricultural community to that fact, which 
appeared in a report presented to the Committee. On plot 1 there was 
applied two years ago 6^ cwt. of basic slag, which was the equivalent of 
5 cwt. of dag at 40 per cent., and on plot 2 there was exactly the same 
amount of slag applied, but the bullocks on that plot received a certain 
amount of Bombay cotton cake every day. There was a control plot, 
on which no manure of any sort was applied and on which no cake was 
fed. If one compered the flnancial resmts of those two plots as against 
the control plot, plot 1, where merely the basic slag was applied, showed 
a gain per acre of 9a. 3d., and where the Bombay cotton cake was fed 
as w^ as the basic dag applied there was a loss of 9a. 7d. per acre. There¬ 
fore the mere feeding of Bombay cotton cake not only wiped out all the 
advantage no doubt gained by the application of the slag, but there was 
a loss of 9a. 7d. over and above. If a farmer fed cake as well as applied 
slag there was a diflerence of something like 19a. per acre in his financial 
results at the end of the year. That was a point which he thought it was 
worth while bringing to the attention of the Council. So far as could 
be seen from the progress of the experiments up to the present, the applica¬ 
tion of phosphatic manures equalling 5 cwt. of dag at 40 per cent, seemed 
to be the most economical application. 

He might say that in the progress of the winter bullock-feeding experi¬ 
ments at the iN’orfolk Agricultural Station the same kind of result appeared 
to be indicated. Where a farmer fed quantities of foodstuffs of high 
protein value, and therefore at high cost, he obtained a less satisfactory 
result (no result of bullock feeding in the winter at the present time was 
satisfactory) than if he fed a ration with a lower protein content. 

The experiments were being continued up to the end of the present 
winter season, and when they were concluded the Research Committee 
would have an interesting and valuable report to put before the Council. 

At the same agricultural station in Norfolk, as members would have 
learned from the report, the Society had been subsidising research work in 
malting barleys. One of the things which, among many others, had come 
to light was the fact which they all more or less knew before, but which 
had been very much emphasised by the research work—^namely, that it 
was of enormous importance that the seed should be sown not only at 
a proper depth, but with a very even distribution all over the land. He 
thought that probably all farmers knew that, or suspected it, but it had 
come to light, after very careful trials with many sorts of drills, that there 
was apparently no dnll on the market at the present time which distributed 
the se^ with anything like a satisfactory evenness. In the trials it had 
been found that a drill would put in as few as three seeds in one foot and 
seventy in the next. The Research Committee thought that it would be 
wise to call the attention of the Implement Committee to the fact, to 
suggest tlmt not only should the attention of the Agricultural Engineering 
Institute of Oxford be called to it, in the hope that it would carry out 
some research work in the matter, but also that the Implement Committee 
inight, by offering special prizes, say, to be given in two or three years’ 
time, stimulate the trade so that it try to produce a more satisfactory 
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The first volume on research work had now been distributed pretty well 
all over the world. He was glad to say that letters of appreciation had 
come in to Mr. Orwin from many places. He would like to publish, if 
possible, through the report, a request to the editors of all local papers, to 
all of whom the volume had been sent, that they should not look upon 
it merely as a volume sent to them to look at, but that they should make 
use of the contents of it in order to write informative articles in their 
papers for the benefit of farmers all over England, Wales and Scotland. 

Lord Bledisloe said that he did not want to prolong the discussion, 
but he saw Dr. Voelcker sitting silent after listening to the very interesting 
and striking statement made by Sir Merrik Burrell, and he rather wondered 
whether it might not be worth the while of the Chemical Committee, under 
the guidance of Dr. Voelcker, to consider the chemical aspect of the 
bullock-feeding experiments to which Sir Merrik Burrell had referred, 
because it looked to him as though variotis questions arising out of manurial 
residues might arise in coxmection with those experiments. 

The report was received and adopted* 

Mr. Adeaee moved that the suggestion made at the Annual Meeting 
by Mr. D. Crawford—^that in future the statement of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture and also the balance sheet should be reprinted and presented to the 
general meeting with the show accoimts—should be referred to the Finance 
Committee. This course was agreed to. 

Sir Gilbert Gbeen^jx proposed that the suggestion made by Mr. 
Hei^ Matthews—^that the Council should re-establish the farm prize com¬ 
petition in connection with the Koyal Agricultural Show—should be 
referred to the Stock Prizes Committee. The proposal was agreed to. 

On a motion from the Chair, the seal of the Society was ordered to 
be affixed to the agreement with the Nottingham Corporation in connection 
with next year’s show. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1927. 

Viscount Treuegar, C.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

Four new Governors and 51 new Members were elected. 

Mr. Adeane, in presenting the Finance Committee’s report, said 
that he would deal with the ordinary accounts and balance sheet separ¬ 
ately. In moving the adoption of the report, there was only one matter 
that he needed to remark upon, namely, the request made by Mr. Crawford 
that the accounts should be Wd before the Annual General Meeting held 
in December. The accounts when they came before that meeting were 
nearly a year old. The financial year of the Society ended on December 
31st. The accounts were printed in the Journal and issued to all the 
members. It was inconvenient to bring the heavy Joumal to the meeting. 
The request was that there should be copies of the balance sheet and 
accounts in the room. There would be no difficulty at all about that. 
It would cost only about £2. It merely meant taking a few more pulls 
of the accounts when they were printed for the Journal, Therefore the 
Committee recommended that that should be done. 

Mr. Brocklehurst, in moving the adoption of the Chehocal Com¬ 
mittee’s report, called the attention of the Council to an item in the report 
referring to a condiment. It was priced at 58s, a cwt., £58 a ton. That was 
qtiite an exorbitant price. He b^eved that the actual value of it was 
something like £15 a ton. He was sorry to. say that there was no redress 
whatever, because the analysis showed that the guarantee was a correct 
one. The only thing that could be done was, following the remarks of 
Mr. Middleton at the last Councfi meeting, to make such matters as public 
as possible, in the int^sts not only of the members of the Society but of 
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all farmers. He might, perhaps, express the fervent hope that the un¬ 
fortunate man who had purchased the stufi was not dependent upon 
the land for his living. 

In presenting the Report of the VsTEBiNABr Committee, Sir Mbrbik 
BnititEiiL said he thought that members of the Coimeil would like to 
express their appreciation of the result of the Orders of the Minister of 
Agriculture regarding foot-and-mouth disease during the last year, and 
of the energetic and efficient work of his veterinary staff. When one 
studied the figures that Sir John McFadyean gave in his report on the 
previous day, one saw that it was really rather wonderful that the disease 
should have been kept in such check in this country when it was raging 
in the countries adjacent to us on the Continent. Those who had had the 
opportunity of reading the progress report of the Committee which was 
conducting research work into the disease would have seen how^ very 
conclusive the evidence in the report was as to the absolute necessity of 
the continuation of the embargo upon fresh meat from the Continent. 
Once more he thought that the Society could congratulate the Minister 
on the firm stand he had taken on the matter, in spite of a great deal 
of opposition from those people interested in the trade. 

He must say one word about the Quarantine Station. The Sub- 
Committee had met and had considered the whole matter fully. Although 
they were of opinion that the regulations suggested about two or three 
years ago by a Joint Committee which was called together by the Society 
were in themselves really adequate to protect any country importing cattle 
irom this country, yet, if their customers really felt that they could not 
be properly safeguarded without an additional block to the passage of 
the (fisease, they had to bow their heads to that and supply it. Also, the 
Conoonittee felt that it was a very dangerous thing to set up a precedent 
and demand from other people some concession which, if the case was 
exactly vice versa, might place one in a very difficult position. He 
meant by that that if people were asked to be too lenient in taking cattle 
from this country, agriciilturists in this coxmtry might put themselves 
into a very difficult position if the demand came the other way and they 
were asked to accept cattle from some other country. One had to proceed 
with very great caution for that reason. Therefore the Committee decided 
that the Quarantine Station really was necessary, and that all possible 
steps should be taken to bring it into existence. They had received the 
greatest help from Mr. Jackson, Chief Veterinary Adviser to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and in trying to find a site at the Port of London they 
had received the most sympathetic help from the Port of London Authority. 
The position at the present moment was that they were trying to arrive 
at what the cost of establishing a Quarantine Station at the East India 
Bocks would be, and also what the probable annual cost of running the 
station would be. When they had been able to arrive at those figures 
the next step, he thought, would be to approach the Empire Marketing 
Board and ask for its financial help. If it could see its way to grant that 
help, then they would be in a position to lay their report before the Council 
for its approval and to suggest, probably, that the Society should accept 
the administrative responsibility of running the station. 

Lord Stbachte said that, while he quite agreed with every word said 
by the Chairman of the Committee in presenting the report, he was rather 
surprised that he had not referred to the Bill which was now before Parlia¬ 
ment, the Diseases of Animals Bill. He thought that the Society ought 
to show its appreciation of the action of the Ministry in having introduced 
the Bill, which was very desirable, not only from the point of view of 
agricultural interests, but also from the point of view of the local authorities. 
As coming from a county which had sufeered from foot-and-mouth disease, 
he could say that the Bill would be a very useful one indeed. 

He was rather surprised that no reference was made in the Report of 
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the Veterinary Committee to Order 4,420 of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which provided that the owner of animals was to boil the offals which came 
from the slaughter-house. He should have thought that it would have 
been very much better—^he ventured to say this in the presence of the 
Parliamentary Secretary, and perhaps he would represent it to the Minister 
—^if, instead of saying that the offals were to be boiled when they arrived 
at the farm, it said that they must be boiled before they were taken on 
to the farm. Would not that be a more common-sense procedure and 
more reasonable ? He lived in a dairying county near a great city, and 
he knew that there was considerable danger of infection from vegetable 
matter and all sorts of offal being taken on to farms. ^ l^erefore, why 
should not the vegetables and offals be boiled before they were taken on 
to the farm instead of being boiled on the farm ? That would make things 
much more certain. He hoped that the attention of the Veterinary 
Committee would be drawn to the matter, and that, if they thought fft, 
they would press it upon the Minister that what he had suggested was 
desirable. 

Mr. Chbistophbb MiddIiBton wished to emphasise what Lord Strachie 
had said with regard to the way in which the Order proposed to deal with 
offals. Certainly he thought it woidd be an enormous benefit if the steril¬ 
isation process was carried out by the vendor and not by the consximer. 
Many farms had very inadequate accommodation for effectively destroying 
the germs of infection. Tlmt mischief occurred in the distribution of the 
offals. He hoped that Lord Bledisloe would call the attention of his 
Department to what he considered was a very serious blot. 

Lord Bledisloe thought it was obvious that he was expected to reply 
to the debate. As regards Lord Strachie's reference to the Diseases of 
Animals Bill now before Parliament, he was glad to hear that so per¬ 
sistent a critic of Bills before the House of Lords was prepared to amnit 
that that, at any rate, was a satisfactory BiU. There was one provision 
in the Bffl which was certainly important, and he thought that it was 
a provision with which the Council, at any rate, would sympathise. In 
seeking to tighten up the administration of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in relation to the diseases of animals, there was a provision that drastic 
penalties should be inflicted upon those who d^berately concealed the 
existence of disease upon their farms. The Ministry was conscious that 
the disease had spread in certain counties as the result of concealment, 
and he thought that most intelligent agriculturists would realise that the 
power given to magistrates to increase penalties would be a useful deterrent. 

He very much appreciated the tribute to the veterinary staff of the 
Ministry which had been paid by Sir Menik Burrell. He was bound to 
say, that, being in constant touch with the veterinary staff, he thought 
that the tribute was thoroughly well deserved. 

As regards the Poot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee, it was 
\mfortunate that it had not been able to isolate, so far, the germ of the 
disease after frequent e3q)eriments, but it had been able to obtain some 
very useful information as to the persistency of the micro-organism which 
caused the disease, and, as Sir Merrik Burrell had said, it xmdoubtedly did 
strengthen the hands of the Ministry in resisting any attempt to remove 
the embargo which at present was placed upon fresh meat coming from the 
Continent. Of course, it might be sugg^ed, and he thought that it 
would be suggested, that one effect was to render it unjustiOable to dis¬ 
criminate between Argentine meat on the one hand coming from a much 
greater distance and fresh meat coming from the Continent. The obvious 
answer to that criticism, if it was made, was that until further experiment 
had been inade one did not know what danger, if any, there might be in 
meat coming from the Argentine. But it was quite obvious that it was 
not possible to stop meat coming from the Argentine without grave and 
■ikoverwhelming prqtrats from the inhabitants of our crowded towns, anil 
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after all, the danger that was proximate was, he believed, far more serious 
than that whi<^ might come from a greater distance. 

Lord Strachie had referred to the Order which was issued by the 
Minist^ immediately the report of the Eesearch Committee was published, 
providing for the boiling, or at any rate the raising to a certain temperature, 
of slaughter-house off^s fed to pigs and other animals. The Ministry 
h«id suspected for a long time past that those offals were a serious source 
of the spread of the disease, and they were glad to have the justification 
for their imposing the obligation upon those who fed those offals to their 
stock. But he asked members to l^ar one point in mind. The Order 
might be very desirable, but it was going to be difficult to e^^orce it. 
The difficulties of enforcing such an Order would be inunensely increased 
if they tried to make it apply to those who supplied such material from 
different sources instead of applying it to those who fed it to their stock. 
In the one case there was a concentration at the point where the animals 
were fed. H the Minis^ tried to apply such an Order to the various 
sources from which the food came, he was afraid that it would be found 
that the difficulties of adiiimistration would be very great. He was 
grateful for the kind references which had been made to his Depart¬ 
ment. 

Colons STAiiYFOBTH, in moving the adoption of the Implement 
Committee’s report, wished to refer to the clause dealing with the proposed 
trials of drills winch had been suggested by the Besearch Committee. 
Needless to say, the Implement Committee were very grateful for any 
suggestions from any Committee or any member. They listened with 
interest and, he znight say, with a certain amoimt of astonishment to the 
figures given by Sir Merrik Burrell at the last meeting as to the distribution 
of seeds. He thought that generally it was felt that these investigations 
could hardly have been on normcd ground. Anyhow, those figures had 
been submitted to the Council, and the Council, he believed, accepted 
them. The Committee did not wish to make any further remark with 
regard to the matter, because he thought that it was quite understood 
that the question of seed-drills was a very important one, and, inasmuch 
as it was suggested at the Committee meetii^ on the previous day that 
the seed-drill should have something to do with the seed-bed, he thought 
that a very large alteration was going to be made with regard to the manu- 
factiire of seed-drills. They were a little in the dark at present as to what 
particular point they should go into before they made the arrangements 
with regard to the getting out of certain definitions to go to the implement 
makers, who, of course, wanted a certain amount of time to consider any 
sugges^ons. Therefore they would be very much obliged if the Eesearch 
Committee could, in the course of the next month or two, point out the 
particular things which they considered were wanted in regard to any 
alteration in the present se^-drUl. He knew that they had pointed out 
that the present distribution was extraordinarily bad. That wad^ one 
point that would have to be looked at. If there was anything else, then 
perhaps the Eesearch Committee would let the Implement Committee 
know. 

He understood that at the Show at Newport there would be a seed-drill 
which was supposed to do all sorts of things.. That would be a great help 
in regard to the preparation of the seed-diSl trials. The Implement Com¬ 
mittee would be very grateful to the Eesearch Committee if they would 
let them know exactly what alterations they considered were wanted, 
apart from what had already been said about the distribution of the seed, 
and if there were any other points which they wished the Implement 
Committee to emphasise particularly in regard to the regulations for the 
trials. 

Sir Mebeis: Bxjebell wished to make a short reply on behalf of the 
Eesearch Committee. The figures that he gave the Council a mouth age 
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were derived from a source which he thought was absolutely beyond sus¬ 
picion as issuing any figures without the most careful checking, namely, 
the Research Farm in Norfolk. They were fortunate that morning in 
having present Lord Hastings, who was Chairman of the Committee which 
ran that farm. The manager of it was a man who was used to conducting 
experiments of the kind. The information came to light owing to a most 
exhaustive trial in the census of an acre of barley which was being conducted 
at that Research Farm subsidised by a ^ant from the Research Committee. 
There were, he thought, seven drills tried, and not one of them was satis¬ 
factory. The diversity in the distribution of the seed in some of the trials 
was amazing. He (Sir Merrik Burrell) hoped that the Implement Com¬ 
mittee would not think that the Research Committee had started the 
question in any light mood. It had brought it forward with a very full 
sense of responsibility. He thought that Lord Hastings could probably 
give some very valuable information on the point. The Research Com¬ 
mittee would be only too glad to help the Implement Committee in the 
matter in any way if it coifid possibly do so. There probably might be a 
small joint committee to discuss the matter. 

Lord Hastings said that the Implement Committee, through Colonel 
Stanyforth, had put its finger upon the difficulty at once. Exactly what 
was required was not yet known, and it would take until the harvest of 
this year before that was discovered. Experiments were being conducted, 
which were being assisted by the Research Committee, to discover exactly 
what was wanteiL It was proposed to sow various com seeds at varying 
rates by hand, to set out the seeds in rows, a certain number of seeds to 
so many feet, and a certain number to other feet, and also to e^eriment 
as to how close the coulter should be set, the idea being to discover, if 
possible, exactly what was the maximum plant that a given acre would 
carry and bring to maturity. They would, of course, test heavier seedings 
on some areas and lighter seedings on other areas, have them wider set 
on some and closer on others. That would necessitate the employment 
of an additional scientifically trained man, who had been already arranged 
for, assisted by the mone 3 rs which the Research Committee were going 
to grant. An infinity of trouble was going to be taken over the matter. 
They hoped by the harvest of this year to be able to report to the Research 
Committee exactly what was required of the makers of seed-drills, but, 
until then, he feared it might be impossible to give accurate infoimation. 
So far, they had only discovered that drills on the market were wholly 
unsatisfactory. It would clearly be useless to invite implement makers 
to improve what was now on the market without telling them exactly 
what was required. That was what the experiments this year were to 
be devoted to, and that was the purpose to which the moneys which the 
Research Committee of the Socie%' were granting to the Noriolk Agricul¬ 
tural Station were going to be devoted. 

Colond STANYFOxtTH Said that if the experiments were to be con¬ 
ducted it was desirable to conduct them as efficiently as possible, and for 
that purpose as much information as possible was wanted, therefore 
it would be very foolish to hustle things, and they must not be hustled. 
They would place themselves entirely in the hands of the Research Com¬ 
mittee, and when that Committee were able to give them the fullest 
information, they would act upon it as soon as they possibly could. 

Sir MsiUEtiK BtnEQEtBXi., in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Rbsbaboh Committee, wished to say that the Committee were extremely 
pleased to mlcome Sir John Russ^ as a member. Already they had 
begun to feel the benefit of his advice and experience. 

Lord Bledislob said he noticed from the report that the application 
of the A^cultural Engineers’ Association had been temporarily turned 
down owing to lack of money. He hoped that if it came up again in the 
future when money was Avaflable ft would be sympatheticafiy considered. 
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He was quite sure that, in conjunction with Rothamsted, there was enor¬ 
mously valuable work to be done by agricultural engineers. 

On a motion from the Chair, the se^ of the Society was ordered to 
be a£6:sed to the catering contract with Messrs. Letheby & Christopher, 
litd., for the three years 1928-1930. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1927. 

Viscount Tebdbgab, C.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

The Pebsidbnt: My Lords and Gentlemen,—^Before commencing 
business 1 have to refer, with great regret, to the death of Professor Gilchrist, 
which occurred only two days ago. He was, as perhaps you are well aware, 
a prominent North-country agriculturist, and, until he retired three weeks 
ago, was Principal of the Agricultural Department of Amstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was a life member of this Society, and on every 
possible occasion, especially at the last two Newcastle Shows, as well as at 
Darlington, rendered the greatest assistance to the Society. He also at 
one time acted as Examiner in Dair 3 ring for our Nation^ Agricultural 
Examination Board. I feel that it will be your wish to show your sympathy 
with his family. 

Members of Council signified their assent by rising in their places. 

Sixty-nine new Members were admitted into the Society. 

Sir Mw TMftTTc Bubbelii, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Vbthibina»t Committee, asked leave to move, later, a resolution with 
regard to the'^statements made by the Pree Importation of Canadian Cattle 
Aroociation, and to deal with the accusation made against our cattle. 

As to the report, the Committee felt that the position with regard to 
sheep scab was so unsatisfactory that they were justified in once more 
bringing the question before the Minister of Agriculture. Last month 
the numbmr of cases was nearly double that of the corresponding period 
last year, and the disease had spread all over the countiy. He regretted 
that he could not give the Council more information with regard to the 
establishment of the quarantine stations. He had been in close touch 
with Mr. Jackson, of the Ministry of Agriculture, all through the month, 
and they had been able to arrive at more nearly accurate figures with 
regard to the cost. At present figures could not be got from the Architects’ 
Department of the Ministry as to the capital cost of establishing a station 
in the Port of London. A station woiild have to be established on the 
west coast to deal with the Irish trade, which was very considerable, 
and probably there would have to be a station at'Avonmouth, where there 
were buildmgs largely suitable, and possibly at Liverpool. XTntil definite 
figures could be obtained and the Sub-Committee could draw up a concrete 
scheme to put before the Empire Marketing Board they could not get any 
further. 

Mr. Danibii Combes wished to raise the question of the desirability of 
putting before members the considered opinion of the Committee as to" the 
present means of dealing with Epizootic Abortion by inoculation. Things 
were pretty much in the air at the present moment. As a matter of fact 
some thought one thing and some another, and he ventured to suggest that 
it might be possible for the Committee to collate the information available 
and make a definite suggestion. 

Sir Mekbix BubbelIi thought that he was right in saying, speaking 
from memory, that the latest information from the most reliable source. 
Sir John McFadyean, was contained in the “Agricultural Research” 
volume of the Society for 1925. Anyone wanting the information had 
only to apply to Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Danieii Combes said that the information was now two years old. 
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Sir Bitbbeix then moved the foUowizig resolution:— 

** The Boyal Agiicultural Society of England desire to es^ress the opinion that the 
statement of the Free Importation of Canadian^Cattle Association of Great Britain that 
50 per cent, of British Dairy cattle are tubercular is unjustifiable, inaccurate, unsup¬ 
ported by any evidence or authentic figures, and merely a biased estimate calculated to 
mislead uninformed opinion.*' 

Members had probably seen in the Press the statement that had been 
made. A mass of literature had been circulated to all Members of Parlia¬ 
ment with a good deal of evidence which, on the surface, appeared to 
bear out the statement. Those who had been in the thick of the con¬ 
troversy two or three years ago when Canadian cattle were allowed to 
enter this country would remember that one of the chief cries of Canadian 
breeders was that by keeping their cattle out we were putting an unfair 
stigma on the animals; but the Free Importation of Canadian Cattle 
Association did not hesitate to make the most wild accusations against 
the health of our cattle. At the present moment only steers and spayed 
heifers could be imported from Canada. Having regard to his experience 
of fighting the propaganda two or three years ago—Sir Gilbert Grecnall 
might possibly bear Mm out in that—^he thought that probably the fresh 
activities were not merely an attempt to s^eguard the heMth of the 
population with regard to milk, but an efiort to bring in all kinds and 
all classes of heifers, not only beef, but dairy heifers as well, wMch at the 
present moment had to be left in the West of Canada. He ventured to 
think that the estimate of 60 per cent, was utterly wrong. The Minister 
of A^culture had stated in the House of Commons that he had no figures 
at Ms disposal to substantiate any such assertion, and, if the Minkter 
had none, he failed to see how the Association could have them. He had 
looked through some of the literature which had been circulated. He had 
not had time to go through it carefully because it was only available to him 
yesterday morning, but from what he had seen of it the Association had 
arrived at a deduction because it wished to do so, and not because there 
was anything in the evidence wMdi, on a careful anMysis, would justify 
such a statement as had been made. There were no figures available from 
wMch the proportion of tubercular cattle in our herds could be computed. 
The only figures wMch existed were those that could be obtained from the 
first sixteen months’ working of the Tubercifiosis Order, 1926. The Order 
having only been in operation for such a short time, he did not think it 
would be wise to come to any definite conclusion at present. He thought 
that he could go so far as to say that the evidence that could be gathered 
up to the present from the working of the Order afiorded a dh^t con¬ 
tradiction of the statement made by the Association. He would not go 
further than saying that he did not think the Tuberculosis Order had been 
in operation suteoiently .long to justify much deduction from it, but he 
could certainly draw the** very opposite conclusion from that contained in 
the statement by the Association. He would point out that the mere 
faot of saying that so many cattle were tubercular had nothing, or very 
little, to do with the question of the contamination of the milk supply. 
According to the best information that he had be^ able to get—^and he 
thought it was the very best—^fche proportion of cattle with tubercular 
lesions in their udders was not greater than 1 per cent. All 'the figures 
that were given must be studied with great care. He was quite sure that 
the Society would be justified in sending that rather strongly-worded 
resolution to the Minist^ of Agriculture, the Chairman of the A^oultural 
Committee of the House of Commons, and Sir John Lindsay, Town Clerk 
of Glasgow, the Hon. Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. Chbistophbb Middlbtok seconded the motion. The figures 
dealing with the number of cattle slai^htered under the Tuberculosis 
Order must be very carefully studied. He did not think any figured had 
been published wMch idiowed that more than 30 per cent, of the dairy 
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cattle in the country reacted to the tuberculin test. He wished to em¬ 
phasise what Sir Merrik Burrell had said. He did not think that more 
^an 1 per cent, showed that the udder was affected, and the danger from 
tuberculous milk had been reduced to a minimiiTn . The statements issued 
by the Association were the most mischievous that could be issued by 
any responsible body, and he thought that the Society should take every 
means in its power to combat them. 

Lord Mildma-Y heartily agreed with the resolution. Every Member of 
Parliament had received the erroneous statement, and it was therefore 
most desirable that, if possible, the conclusions at which the Society had 
arrived should be sent to every member. Such a commumcation wotdd 
come with very great weight from the Council. He believed that the 
Society did not circularise individual members of Parliament, but would 
Sir Merrik Burrell consult Sir George Courthope as to the possibility of 
making the Society’s view known, not only to all the ITnionist members, 
but members of the other parties ? Sometimes, for one reason or another, 
meetings of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons were 
thinly attended, although, generally speaking, such meetings were well 
attended. Therefore, if the communication was merely made to one 
meeting it would not reach all the members. He was hopeful that means 
might be found of making quite sure that every member of the House of 
Commons would receive the denial. 

Mr. W. Lindsay Evebasd stated that the matter had been threshed, 
out on three or four occasions by the Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Commons and by a special sub-committee appointed to deal with the 
matter. Bepresentatives of the Farmers’ Union had been seen, and Mr. 
Jackson, the Chairman of the Central Council of MUk-Becording Societies 
of Great Britain. A great mass of information had been obtained and 
a great many ffgures. It was too long to go into them. It might be true 
to say that a certain proportion, say, over 25 per cent., might react to the 
test, but it did not at all follow that the cattle that had reacted were a 
danger to the public. The only question was whether there was tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder. That was an that the public were concerned with. 
About one-third of 1 per cent, of the cattle tested in the larger cities, 
Liverpool and elsewhere, where extensive tests had been made, actually 
had tuberculosis of the udder. He agreed that if milk was mixed the 
bulk percentage might be raised to 6 or 7 per cent., but in the experiments 
cairi^ out in large cities no higher figure than 7 per cent, was reached. 
He understood that the younger cattle were practically never affected, 
and that it was always the older cattle. Experiments had been made 
with regard to cattle imported from Ireland (Kerries), and they were 
found to be clear when they arrived, but after being in this country for 
two years they showed the same percentage of tuberculosia as ordinary 
English cattle. That, he thou^t, was evidence that, although Canadian 
cattle might be proved on importation to have a lower percentage of 
reactors than our own cattle, owing to the climatic conditions and the 
general atmosphere of this coimtry, in a short time the Canadian cattle 
would he in the same position as, if not in a worse position than, our own. 
He believed that, if what was si;^gested in the literature which had been 
circulated by the Association was acted upon, our her^ would be in a 
far worse position than they were at the present time. 

Sir Mbbbie: BubkbiiL felt that he need hardly say that he was already 
in touch with Sir George Courthope, who had assisted that he 

should be delighted to remain in touch the question was cleared up. 
He was sure that members of the Council would be doing good if, when 
they heard the subject discussed, they impressed on people’s minds the 
fact t^t there was a world of difference, as doctors well knew, between 
an anfma? or a person being tubercular and one suffering from tubercular 
infection. 
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The Pbeszdent, in putting the motion to the meeting, said he supposed 
that members woidd wish to add to the resolution Lord Mildmay’s sug¬ 
gestion that very great care shotild be taken to make all Members of 
Parliament acquainted with the Society’s denial of the statement by the 
Association. 

This was agreed to, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Selection Aim Genebal 
P uBPOSES Committee, the Earl of Nobthbbook referred to a letter received 
from the Ministry of Transport, asking whether the Society wished to make 
representations on the draft of the Boad Traf&c BiU. ^ere had not been 
time to go through the whole of the BiU, as it ran into sixty-siE pages, 
and contained ninety-two clauses and a large number of schedules. Natur- 
aUy, a great part of the BiU did not concern agricultural matters. The 
Committee thought that it would be desirable to take expert opinion, 
and had been fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. Marshall, 
who h^d frequently advised on the legal and agricultural aspect of Measures 
in Parliament. Mr. MarshaU had promised to make a report on ike BiU 
so far as it concerned the agricultural industry. As it woTdd be necessary 
to send a report to the Minister of Transport before the next Council 
Meeting, the Committee recommended that the CouncU should authorise 
Sir George Courthope and himself to consider Mr. Marshall’s report and 
to make such representations to the Minister as they felt might be desirable. 
He therefore hoped that the CoimcU would give the authority. 

The report was adopted. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1927. 

Viscoxmr Tbbdegab, G.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business, the Secbetabv' read a 
letter which had been received from Mrs. Douglas GUchrist intimating her 
sincere thanks for the Council’s expression of sympathy on the death of 
her husband. Professor D. A. GUchrist. 

Two new Governors and 54 new Members were elected. 

The Report of the Chemical Committee having been presented. 
Sir Douglas Newton asked whether steps had been taken to draw the 
attention of farmers to the value of sugar-beet pulp as a feeding stu^. An 
enormous tonnage of pulp was produced by the sugar-beet factories in the 
country, and he understood that a large proportion of it was exported to 
America and used by farmers there and was considered of great value for 
feeding stock. 

Sir Merbih Bubbell stated that the Research Coznmittee had taken 
some steps in the matter. Feeding experiments in which sugar-beet pulp 
would be used as part of the ration were to be conduct^. They had 
asked those who would conduct them to send a sample of each batch of 
pulp received to their Analyst in order that it might be analysed. There 
was not the slightest doubt that the feeding value of various samples of, 
sugar-beet pulp must vary very considerably. A great deal depended on 
how expert the factory managers and the chemists were who were employed 
at the various sugar-beet factories. The more expert t^y were and the 
greater the proportion of sugar extracted from -Uie beet the less value 
there was in the residuary pulp. He happened to have some personal 
knowledge of cane-sugar manufacture, and he knew the enormous import¬ 
ance of close co-operation between chemists and factory managem. Ji 
the co-operation was dlose enough such a large proportion of sugar was 
extracted that the value of the pulp was not very ^reat. Therefore any 
experiments conducted with sugar-beet pulp must, he thought, be com¬ 
bined mth very careful watching of the value of each sample that came 
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from the various factories, and the Besearch Committee were taking steps 
in that direction. 

Mr. Coltman-Rogbrs, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Botantoai. Ajsro ZoologicaIi Committee, said he would like to mention in 
regard to the Plantation Competition a matter which was not alluded 
to in the report, namely, that the entries did not close until Ma,y 23rd. 
It had been ascertained that a few more entries were coming in. He 
mentioned the matter to inform anybody who might read the report. 

Sir Mebrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Veterinary 
Committee’s report, ask^ the leave of the President and that of the 
Council to omit the paragraph dealing with quarantine stations. It would 
be more convenient to deal with that separately. He ought to say a word 
or two in moving the adoption of the rest of the report on the subject of 
the National Farmers* Union and the registration of bulls. In December, 
1925, a Bill was proposed to deal with the matter, and the Council expressed 
its opinion and supported the principle of the registration of bulls in order 
to eliminate the bad scrub bull, but reserved its opinion with regard to the 
Bill itself until it had had an opportunity of seeing the details of it. The 
Bill was dropped owing to the organised opposition of the National Farmers* 
Union. He noticed the other day in one of the agricultural papers an 
extract from the N.F.U. news sheet, in which it said that its opposition 
to the suggested Bill was undoubtedly right owing to the experience which 
had since been gained of the operation of exactly similar Bills in Ireland. 
The passage said: That the opinion was well founded is evident from 
Irish experience. According to Mr. William McCarter, a Londonderry 
^pper, the attempt to control stock-breeding in Ireland has caused a 
Portage of young animals and a reduction in exports of 30 per cent. He 
is reported to have stated that 90 per cent, of the farmers attribute the 
depletion of their stock to the Act which imposed restrictions aimed at 
the extinction of non-pedigree buHs. Farmers, he said, objected to the 
elimination of sound stock and their replacement by less hardy and prolific 
animals.** When he read that, two things became quite obvious. One 
was that if it was true then that Council and a great many other people 
in the coimtry would have entirely to change their opinion as to the 
advisability of the registration of bulls. The other thing that was apparent 
was that if it was not true it was very wrong for such an authoritative body 
as the N.F.U. to publish a statement of that kind without full suppo]^ 
behind them. As he had been one of the people who in the last few years 
were largely responsible for the policy of the registration, not to force 
pedigree bulls upon people, but in order to eliminate very bad bulls, he 
felt that he ought to do something at once to prove whether the statement 
was true or not. He therefore wrote to the Ministers of Agriculture for 
Northern and Southern Ireland and asked for facts. They both kindly 
answered that they would go into the matter at once and send him a 
reply later. He had not yet heard from the Minister for Southern Ireland, 
but he had had a very long and very comprehensive and detailed letter 
from Mr. Arohdale, the Muoister for Northern Ireland. He would only 
read one or two very ^ort extracts from it in order to convince the Council 
that there was no foundation whatever for Mr. McCarter’s statement. 
Mr. Archdale said: ** Let me say at once that the statement, made in 
the speech mentioned in the news sheet of the National Farmers’ Union, 
as to the efiect of our Live Stock Breeding Act is not alone prejudiced 
and exaggerated, but is quite devoid of any foundation in fact. The 
speaker, I may mention, is not engaged in either the breeding or feeding 
of cattle, his interest in the industry being confined to the business of 
eaxxymg animals from Nortiiem Ireland to Great Britain.** The letter 
went on to say; “ In the extract from the speech which you quote, it is 
a&eerted that the Act aims at the extinction of non-pedigree bulls with a 
view to replacement by pure-bred sires. T^ assertion is contrary to 
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fact. Of the total number of bulls at present licensed in Northern Ireland 
the pure-bred animals amount, approximatdy, to only 33 per cent., the 
balance, 67 per cent., being cross-bred buHs, mostly of the Shorthorn type.” 
Then detaik were given showing how the conclusion was arrived at that 
there was no truth in the statement to which he had referred. At the 
end of the letter li£r. Archdale said: ‘‘I may mention that the Illster 
Farmers’ Union which, as you can understand, takes a very keen interest 
in all matters aSecting the agricultural industry, has at considerable pains 
investigated, independently of my Ministry, the allegations made by the 
gentleman to whom you refer and, as the result of its independent inquiries, 
the Executive Coun<^ of the Union has placed on record its fuU concurrence 
with the Ministry’s of6cial view which I have set out above, in conclusion, 

1 venture to express the earnest hope that your committee and the National 
Farmers’ Union will not be influenced by the quite misleading utterance 
of an ill-informed and biased critic who is not qualified to give jud^ent 
on a matter which is of especial importance to breeders of cattle in the 
United Kingdom.” He (Sir Merrik) wished to make no attack whatever 
on the National Farmers’ Union, who, he was sure, would not want to 
promulgate false ideas and opinions, but, as it was suggested that the 
Society should even have an article in their Joiimal on the subject, he 
thought that it was only right to reaffirm the opinion of December, 1925. 

He begged to move the adoption of the report without the paragraph 
on quarantine stations. 

Lord Bledisloe felt bound to say something on the subject to which 
Sir Merrik Burrell had referred. He could fira^y state that there was 
nothing whatever since the present Government came into office that had 
caused those at the Ministry of Agriculture such bitter disappointment as 
the attitude of the organised farmers of the country towards tins particular 
subject. They Mt that that attitude was wrong, and had franHy stated 
that in their judgment it was wrong. The whole of the Irish experience, so 
far as could be understood, proved that the fears were unfounded. H it 
should happen during the next few years—and the sooner the better— 
that those who represented the farming interest in the country and who 
were entitled to speak expressed some sympathy with the sort of Bill 
which it was desired to present to Parliament, no one woifid be better 
pleased than himself. 

Sir ARCHiBAin WbiqaIiL wished to add a word. Seven years ago it was 
his privilege to initiate a campaign at the other end of the world (Australia) 
on the subject. The Government that he was then concerned with had had 
to combat the same sort of criticism from Australian farmers as was now 
being made by the English farmer. Within one year the Dairy Improve¬ 
ment Act found its way to the Statute Book, and, as far as he was con¬ 
cerned, there was no Bill to which he gave assent with greater sympathy 
and enthusiasm. It had been in force for six years and had been an un¬ 
qualified success. All the opposition that was directed against it had now 
^ssolved, and the whole State was wholeheartedly in favour of it. He 
felt that the Council, having regard to the information now before it, should 
give every assistance to the Government if they proposed to go on with a 
measure of the sort in question. 

The report of the Veterinary Committee, excluding the paragraph on 
quarantine stations, was then adopted. 

Sir Merrik Burbeij:. said that he was very ^ad to be able to report 
to the Council that the question of the establishment of (quarantine stations 
had gone forward a vei^ long way since he had the privilege last month of 
reporting to the Council. In the meantime schemes and estimates for the 
establishment of stations at the Port of London, at Liverpool and Glasgow 
had been prepared in detail, and the matter had even ^ne so far as the 
preparation of plans on paper for the conversion of buildings at the Port of 
London. That scheme h^ been submitted to all the members of the 
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Empire Marketing Board and to the representatives of the various 
Dominions on Monday last. The Sub-Committee met in conference repre¬ 
sentatives of the Empire Marketing Board (not the full Board) and repre¬ 
sentatives of all the Dominions, and Lord Bledisloe and Mr. Jackson were 
also there as representing the Ministry of Agriculture. He at once tried 
to make quite clear to the Conference the exact position of the “ Royal ** 
in the matter. He explained that they were not there asking for money 
to run a scheme of their own, but were there as they recognised that the 
whole of the pedigree breeders of the country, and, indeed, stockbreeders 
all over the world were faced with a very grave problem owing to the 
present complete stagnation of the export trade in pedigree cattle, pigs 
and sheep from this country. He stated that if others were prepared to 
try to solve the problem the Royal Agricultural Society of England woiild 
probably be prepared to do what they could, too. He made it qmte 
clear that there could be no expectation of the quarantine stations being 
self-supporting, that they must be subsidised by money from somewhere, 
and that there was no hope of the Roj^ or the Breed Societies providing 
money. He made it dear that, even if they had the money to spare, in 
all probability it would be found that work of the kind could not be under¬ 
taken ^m a fuiancial point of view by any of the societies owing to the 
constitution of the Charters or their Articles of Association. The Confer¬ 
ence accepted the general principle of the desirability of establishing 
quarantine stations in order that the export trade might once again be 
opened up, and expressed general approval of the details of the scheme. 
There were one or two little hitches which he hoped might be overcome, 
principally owing to the fact that Ireland had not got the extra safeguard 
of a long sea voyage. That, he hoped, would be found to be a matter 
which could be overcome. The impression that was left on their minds 
at the end of the Conference was that the Dominions were all ready to 
welcome the scheme. Some of them (Southern Rhodesia and South Africa) 
had already got instructions from their Governments, and had a perfectly 
free hand, to accept the scheme as it stood. The other Dominions had 
not a free hand and would have to submit the scheme to their Govern¬ 
ments, which would occasion considerable delay in getting replies, although 
they were going to press for replies by cable. He was so hopef\d as to be 
practically confident that the Empire Marketing Board would consider 
it desiralde to completely finance the scheme. He could not say so for 
certain, because the representatives had, of course, to report to the full 
Board and receive their final consent. It seemed desirable, he thought, 
that to-day the Council should do two things. The first thing was that it 
should express its approval of quarantine stations, and the other was that 
it should say wheth^ or not, if the Dominions or a sufficient number of 
them came into line to make it worth while to start stations, and if financial 
support was forthcoming from the Empire Marketing Board the Council 
would undertake the administrative responsibility of the quarantine 
stations at the Port of London and at Liverpool. It was made clear to the 
representatives of the Scottish Board who were also there that they 
would have to make their own arrangements as to the administration of a 
station at Glasgow, which would undoubtedly be desirable, especially for 
Irish trade, li the Council approved of the principle, and felt that 
it should undertake the administration of the stations—^not because they 
wished to, but because they felt that they ought to—^then the Veterinary 
Coxmmtte^ considered it desirable that a Special Committee should be 
appointed to deal with the matter working in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Empire Marketing Board, so that there should 
be no undue delay in the establishment of the proposed station at the 
Port of London. If the Empire Marketing Board undertook the 
he thought it would be felt that there was already sufficient support 
firom the Dominions to make it worth while to spend money at 
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on starting at least one station, especially as Southern Rhodesia and South 
Africa would be served from the London station and had already accepted 
the proposal. There was reason to know that there were probably enough 
cattle waiting to go to Rhodesia and South Africa to keep the station 
occupied for a very considerable time—quite long enough to get answers 
back from the other Dominions. For these reasons the Veterinary Com¬ 
mittee to-day asked the Council to come to a conclusion on the matter 
rather than wait for another month until the dejfinite decision of the 
Empire Marketing Board was Imown. He need not deal, in speaking 
to a body of that kind who knew the situation better than he did, with the 
gravity of the question to the pedigree breeding industry, or point out the 
dire necessity to do something to start the export trade again and get 
our animals out of the country. He ventured to suggest that all the 
money spent every year in encouraging people to breed the very best 
class of stock would be to a great ext^t thrown away if that could not be 
done. Therefore, their undertaking to administer the stations in order to 
make possible the sale of our stock was only a natural corollary to the rest 
of their work. It was a new departure, and perhaps the Council was asked 
to agree to a good deal, but at the same time, ^ter thinking about the 
matter very deeply, he was sure that if the Council did what he had sug¬ 
gested it would do more good to the pedigree breeding of the coimtry 
than in any other direction. 

In moving the adoption of the paragraph, he wished to move Ihe follow¬ 
ing formal resolution:— 

** That a Special Committee be appointed by the Council to confer with the Empire 
Marketing Board and the Ministry of Agriculture, for the purpose of establishing and 
administering the necessary quarantine stations In England, and that the personnel of 
the Committee be as follows:—Sir Merrik Burrell, Sir Archibald Weigall, Mr. Richardson 
Carr, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. TJ. Boland Burke, Mr. John Evens, Mr. B. B. Keilson, 
Mr. T. B. SUcock, with power to add to their number.** 

Lord Bledxsloe, seconding the resolution, said that he could imagine 
nothing that was more calculated to enhance the prestige of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England than the fathering of a scheme of that 
sort. Speaking as a member of the Empire Marketing Board, it would 
certainly give him very real pleasure to present the scheme to the Board 
with every confidence that sooner or later it would be approved by them 
and that the grants asked for would be forthcoming. He said sooner 
or later because he thought that Sir Merrik Burrell and the others present 
would agree that it was absolutely essential to get definite approval from 
the accredited representatives of our Empire Overseas before pressing on 
the Empire Marking Board a demand for financial assistance to the 
scheme. As representing the Ministry of Agriculture he could only assure 
the meetii^ that the Ministry would give it their full imprimatur and 
support. In case any of the potential importing countries should be 
apprehensive as to whether diseased animals issued from the quarantine 
stations he could give the assurance, as he did at the Conference, that 
it was hoped to make the conditions which would govern the admission 
of animals to the quarantine station so drastic as to inspire confidence in 
the importing countries that no diseased animals were likely to reach their 
shores. 

If Sir Merrik would forgive him he wanted to say that he saw a little 
danger, and it was vaguely adumbrated at the Conference. If they were 
not merely going to obtain financial assistance from the Empire Marketing 
Board at the outset, but to maintam it m the future, he saw a Httle difficulty 
about making the quarantine stations accessible to animals lor export to 
foreign countries in addition to the Dominions, unless there were such 
drastic conditions as to precedence for the Empire attached to the scheme 
as to gain the confidence of the representatives of the Empire that the 
scheme was intended lor their benefit and that of the Mother country 
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and not of the world at large. He uttered that caveat because he felt 
that it was one of the difficulties that might possibly arise when the 
Bmpire Marketing Board came to consider the scheme in detail. 

Mr. Ai^red ManseZiL said that he must honestly admit that at £rst he 
did not favour the idea of quarantine stations. But they had to face the 
position, and the question of the breeding of pedigree stock in this country 
was of very great importance, not only to this country but to the world 
at large. If the breeders of pedigree stock could not get a reasonable outlet 
for a certain number of their animals, a good many breeders would go out 
of business, and that would mean that the cheaper bulls which would 
come under a Kegistration Bill would not be bred. 

With regard to foreign countries, so far as his experience went—and 
he thought that everyone present would be of the same opinion—in the 
majority of cases they did not want quarantine stations, but were quite 
prepared to accept animals without. He did not like the idea of putting 
cattle or ^eep or anything for foreign countries into a quarantine station 
a.Tid filling it up when in the next week or ten days perhaps the station 
might be wanted for cattle for our Colonies and Dominions. The scheme 
was a Colonial scheme, and it ought to be a Colonial scheme. He thought 
that it was the only way out of the difficulty, and he supported it. He 
had not liked it and he did not like it, but something must be done to get 
our pe^gree stock moving. 

]& presenting the Beport of the TMPT.v.ME]srT Committee, Colonel 
Stanytortk said he wish^ to call attention to the mention in the last 
paragraph of the question of seed-drills. That question had come before 
the Committee again. In order to make himself imderstandable he must 
take the Council back to two months ago when the question first came up 
on a report of the Besearch Committee. The acting Chaixman said that 
it had come to light that there was no drill on the market at the present 
time which distributed seed with an 3 rthing like evenness. Further, it was 
said that the drills would deposit three seeds in one foot and seventy in 
the next. He replied that he had listened with interest and a certain 
amount of astonishment to what had been said, and personally he thought 
that the investigations could hardly have been carried out on normal 
ground. When he said that, there was a general titter in the Councfi. 
It seemed that there was some mistake. Sir Merrik Burrell and Lord 
Hastings indicated that very great care had been exercised. Sir Merrik 
said that seven drills were tried and that not one of them was satisfactory. 
Lord Hastings said that so far as the drills on the market were concerned 
they were wholly unsatisfactory. The Implement Committee did not 
wish to enter into any controversial argument with the Besearch Com¬ 
mittee, whose work was so good and so extremely useful to the Society. 
It woiald be a great pity for one Committee to have any feeling with regard 
to the work of another Committee. He only wished to say that he was 
wrong in the first place in treating the figures with levity. He blamed 
himself for not having said at once that there must be some mistake, but 
at the time he had not figures at his disposal. He really thought that 
nobody would treat the figures as being accurate. He had thought that 
as a trial would take place in the near future the question wc^d be satis¬ 
factorily arranged. Further, he did not think that any word spoken in 
that room hcui a great chance of reaching the outside world. In a great 
naany ways it was a very good thing for the Society that what was said 
did get out, and he hoped a^ trusted that more good was done than harm. 
In the case in question he thought it hard on the implement makers. 
They said, “Why has not your Lnjdement Committee taken tbia np f 
Surely you cannot let such a report go forth from your Society without 
takmg up the cud^ls.’* In addition, it seemed to him that it was rather 
a slight on the British farmer, because if he had allowed himself to use 
an inferior implement for so many years it did not look as if he 
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very great knowledge of agricultural implements or bow to use them. 
Their good friend Mr. Evens thought it neces^y on behalf of the farmers 
whom he so ably represented to make a few trials and get his friends 
to make a few. Five sets of trials had been made by different farmers in 
diSerent soils, and with implements of different makers. The results on 
a given foot were as follows:— 

Mr. Sherwood, Ipswich, 18 to 21 corns. 

Mr. Hall, Leadenham, 18-20, 19-20, 18-21. 

Mr. Evens, Burton, 20-18, 20-19. 

Same drill week later, 17 to 21. 

Mr. Nicholson, South Carlton, 20 to 23. 

Mr. Brown, North Carlton, 20 to 24. 

He ventured to think that the figures spoke for themselves, and that he 
need not say anything about them. He was only speaking now on behalf 
of the implement makers. He thought that it would be seen from the 
trials made that there was not a very great deal of fault to be f oxmd with 
the seed-drill as at present made by English manufacturers. It was fifteen 
years since they h^ had a trial of seed-drills, and he dare say that some 
would remember that the judges’ report was an extremely good one. He 
quite agreed that fifteen years in connection with agricultural machinery 
or anything else was a very long time, and that the time was ripe for 
another tri^. Naturally, there h^ been alterations in seeds-driUs during 
those years. 

He felt that he ought to have risen before to say that he was sure 
that there was some mistake, but not having figures before him he let the 
opportunity go. He was extremely sorry, and he apologised for doing so, 
because trouble on the part of implement makers would have been avoided. 
He thought that they quite rightly made trouble. 

Mr. John Evens, speaking on his own behalf and as happening to be a 
member of the Kesearoh Committee, said that when he heard the state¬ 
ment in question made he had listened to it with amazement. He did 
not doubt that the erratic drill under consideration did the worst that 
was said of it. (“ Seven.”) There were seven he was told ; very w^ 
He rejoiced that the worst culprit was on an experimental farm. That 
was a very fitting place for it. After the figures which had just been 
given, he ventur^ to think that the drills of our cotmtry distributed 
seed evenly and well* If any further proof was needed he would ask 
members of the Council to look over the thousands of acres of barley in 
the country just coming up. They would see that on suitable level soil 
it was growing with very great evenness. He regretted that an extreme 
statement had gone out from the Society, and for three reasons : First, he 
thought it unfortunate that a statement of such gravity ^ould go forth 
from there until it was proved to be true; secondly, it was not a credit to 
our engineers and implement manufacturers, all of whom, he believed, 
had tr£^ grounds or farms on which they tested machinery before it was 
sent out; thirdly, he was convinced that they were not only willing to 
do so, but were making suitable implements for the farmers of to-day. 
It was chiefiy as a farmer that he attached great importance to the ques¬ 
tion* He believed, that townspeople did not give the Britidi farmer 
credit for much ability and intell^ence in the carrying-out of his work. 
If they believed the statement which went forth from this Society, and he 
supposed they had every right to believe it, they would natTirally say, 
** Can you wonder, if the British farmer seeds his land in this casual way, 
that he does not make a success of his calling ? ” He revetted that the 
original statement went out, but the figures which had been read by Colonel 
Stanyforth would prove to ^e pubMo that English farmers were using 
good and sensible drills and had done so in the past. He did not say. that 
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the drills coTild not be improved; he did not go so far as that. He only 
said that in his best judgment they had proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Chbistopheb Middleton hoped that the Committee would consider 
the question of the withdrawal of grants to any farm carried on in such 
a way as had been described. (Laughter.) 

Sir Mebsie Bitbbell felt it incumbent on him to say a word on the 
subject, but not in defence of the Research Committee, as he was sure 
that was not needed. He would like to give some explanation as to 
exactly what occurred. Lord Hastings, who was Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee^ of the Research Farm in Norfolk, had brought the matter to their 
attention as being one of very considerable importance, and no doubt 
it was. The fullest figures and facts were given, and there was no doubt 
that Lord Hastings believed in the facts that he gave. The Research 
Committee did not express any opinion, but merely reported the facts 
as given to them. The facts stated had astounded him just as much as 
they had astoimded Mr. Evens, or anybody else. He did not remember 
wh^her Mr. Evens was present at the meeting of the Research Committee 
when the statement was originally made. 

Mr. Evens said that he was. 

Sir Mebbik Bubeell: At any rate the Research Committee had to 
accept Lord Hastings* statement. They knew that the farm was run by 
a man who had had considerable experience in conducting experiments and 
that what was done was not done by just anybody. He (Sir Merrik) 
had taken what he thought was the proper course before speaking to the 
Council about the matter to see if he could get corroboration from anybody 
who was likely to know. He asked the Director of the National Institute 
of A^cultum Botany about the matter, and his reply bore out sub¬ 
stantially what Lord Hastings had said. 

He was extremely sorry that anything had been said that could harm 
^e implement mcmufacturers of the country and he apologised to them 
in the fullest possible way that he could if he had done anything of the 
sort. He felt, after the facts given by Lord Hastings and corroborated 
by the Director of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, it was 
the duty of the Research Committee to call the attention of the Implement 
Committee to the question and ask them if they would take steps in the 
matter, and that the Research Committee had done. As a matter of fact 
he had not been happy in his own mind on the subject at all. The other 
day he went ail the way to Ipswich to attend a Committee of which Lord 
Hastings was the Chaixman in order to see hiTYi to talk it over a-nH fl.aTg 
him whether he would institute a new set of trials with the drills in ques¬ 
tion, giving the makers an opportunity to be present when they were tried. 
He thought that only fair. Unfortunately through illness, he believed. 
Lord Hastings could not be present. He (Sir Merrik) therefore postponed 
talking to Lord Hastings about it until yesterday, when he hoped to see 
him at the Research Committee, because it was a difficult matter to write 
about. Again Lord Hastings could not be present and he was not present 
that day. 

He wanted to say that the Research Committee was not asleep in the 
jitter and was not wholly satisfied—^at any rate he was not. As would 
he seen from the Report presraitiy, further trial of the drills had been 
^ked for, and the makers should be given an opportunity of being present. 
He could only say once more that he very much regretted it if anything 
premature was said. He did not think Colonel Stanyforth had any reason 
whatever to take any blame on his own shoulders in the matter. If 
there was blame to be put on anybody it should be put on him. 

The Report of the Selection and General Purposes Committee 
was received and adopted including a recommendation that Mr. 0. J. B. 
Macdonald be appointed Editor of the Jowmal in succession to Mr. C. S. 
Orwizu, 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1927. 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

Forty-two new Members were admitted into the Society. 

It was resolved, of the motion on Mr. Adeane :— 

•* That the Secretary he empowered to Issue to any duly nominated candidate for 
membership of the Society, on receipt of the annual subscription, a badge admitting the 
candidate to the same privileges as a member during the forthcoming Show at Kewport, 
the formal selection of such candidate to be considered by the Coun(S at their next ordi¬ 
nary meeting.** 

A Report was received and adopted from the Spbcial Commepteb 
appointed at the leist meeting of the Ooimcil to confer with the Empire 
Marketing Board and the Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose of 
establishing and administering the necessary quarantine 8 tatio 3 as in 
England. 

Mr. Mat^ws said that before moving the adoption of the Report 
of the Dairy and Produce Committee, he had a short statement to in^e. 
It could not very well come in the report of the Committee, because he 
did not think that the Committee had any right to alter any of the con¬ 
ditions in the prize-sheet. He referred to the milk classes. Regulation 
40, page 86 in the prize-sheet. There were for the first time entries of 
animals which were called **thric6-milkers,” as they had to be milked three 
times in the twenty-four hours. There were also the ordinary milking 
cows, which had to be milked twice in the twenty-four hours. It was 
not possible to fit in any one milking of the two-milkers into any one 
milking of the three-milkers without causing confusion. The idea had 
been to try to arrange hours that would suit everybody. The hours thathad 
been fixed were as follows :—^Por the thrice-milkers, 9 p.m. for the stripping, 
and for the tests 5 a.m. on the following day, 1 o’clock in the afternoon and 
9 at night. Expecting that there would be a small entry, the Committee 
had drawn up the following rule ;—“ Exhibitors of animibs entered for the 
trial as thrice-milkers must provide a separate milker for each animal under¬ 
going the trials, as the whole of the entries will be milked at one time.” That 
had led to the raising of the protest by three or four exhibitors that it would be 
perfectly impossible for them to send milkers for every cow in the thrice- 
milkers. There were seventy-nine entries of thrice-milkers, a much lai^er 
number than the number of two-milkers. There was only a certain limited 
amount of time available. There were no oil lamps or electric lamps or any¬ 
thing else in the Showyard, and there were only a few hours in which to do 
what was required, for they must get finished by 9.30 p.m. He had had to 
get the milkings in as best he could. He had certainly not given satis¬ 
faction to the exhibitors of thrice-milkers, who wanted to have an oppor¬ 
tunity, like the exhibitors of twice-milkers had, of milking two cows to 
each man. The difficulty could be got over by altering the hour for strip¬ 
ping out to 8 o’clock instead of 9. He begged to move that the alterations 
he had indicated be made, and that exhibitors be informed of them as 
soon as possible. He did not quite know how they were to be informed. 
Milking for the trials did not take place until the third or fourth day of 
the Show. He would take very good care to see that the people concerned 
were thoroughly well advised of the times. With those remarks he begged 
to move the adoption of the Report. 

Sir Merris: Burrell said that Mr. Mathews had asked him to say a 
few words in approval of his proposal. He would like to suggest tibiat 
an easy way of letting the exhibitors of the thrice-milked cows khow of 
the alterations would be to put a little ^p in with their Show papers; 
then, before they went to the Show, they would know exactly what the 
times were, and they could teH their men, 

Mr, 03ptii|TO?:^R JtoDLETQ^^f wfts tp think that there were 
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very few herds in which three-times milTfiTig was adopted where milking 
commenced at 9 o’clock at night. The third milking would rarely take 
place later than 8 o’clock. It was a pity to introduce conditions the carry¬ 
ing out of which would be very difficult. 

Mr. Mathews said that if it would be of any service he would give the 
times of milking according to the new suggestion. He had to take the 
two-milkers as well as the others in the twenty-four hours and the same 
day. People were apt to forget that. The thiice-milkers, under the new 
suggestion, would be milked at 8 o’dLock at night, and the next morning 
at 5 o’clock, and then at 1 o’clock and at 8 o’dock at night. 

Sir MTBTtTtTTT BTOKEm, in presenting the Report of the Research Com¬ 
mittee, said that he would like to refer for a moment to the proposed 
experiment into infectious mammitis, which was sometimes called mastitis. 
The Committee thought that the subject was one which it was weU worth 
while going into. Probably there was no disease at the present moment, 
irifilnHing epizootic abortion and tuberculosis, which was causing so much 
pecuniary loss to dairy farmers as that disease was causing. A certain 
amoimt of work had been done in the past; but Sir John McFadyean 
agreed that a great deal of useful work znight be done, and he proposed 
to undertake special work on the subject at the new Veterinary Patho¬ 
logical Laboratories in Camden Town as soon as the weather was cool 
enough to allow of rmilk samples from infected cows being sent up to 
London without any serious chimge of the mUk. He mentioned the matter 
how because he would be very grateful if members of the Council and 
members of the Society who happened to have a cow in the autumn with 
an acute form of the disease would at once let Sir John McFadyean know, 
in order that there might be an adequate supply of material for the 
investigators in the laboratory work. 

He must also touch upon the question of the efficiency of seed-driUs. 
The Report of the Research Committee showed that, after very full in¬ 
vestigation, the Committee were absolutely satisfied as to the soxmdness 
of the conclusions arrived at by the investigators both at the Norfolk 
Station and elsewhere. Deductions had been drawn only after tests with 
several drills, both the cup-feed and the force-feed types. At the request 
of the Committee, Lord Hastings arranged for a test to take place, at 
which a representative of the agricultural implement makers was present. 
That gentleman subsequently expressed his complete satisfaction with 
the method of conducting the test and his great surprise at the results 
i^own. The results which he saw merely duplicated those of the olher 
tests. 

It was his earnest wish to avoid saying anything that morning which 
was in the least controversial. During the early discussions on the subject 
observations had been made which could only b© interpreted as throwing 
doubt on the value of the work carried out under the supervision of a 
committee which was formed of very eminent and well-known men in the 
agricultural world. More serious still was the fact that the professional 
reputation of the Director of the Norfolk Agricultural Research Station 
was at stake. His reliability as an investigator had been challenged 
his future work had been prejudiced. The opinion of the Research Com- 
imtt^ was that there was no room whatever for doubt as to the complete 
vindication of the Norfolk Research Station, its committee and its staff 
from any slur at all. It gave him much pleasure if he could say anything 
which would remove any feeling of soreness which might exist in the minds 
of the various gentlemen concerned. 

reliable than the forro-feed dri]^, but they differed fronft]^!dfea^mn^© 
of having to have three horses to pull them and two—^possibly three—men 
to work them, whereas the force-feed drill required only one and two 
hoTseB, and there was a very great demand in these days, with the great 
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expense of labour, for an economic drill working at the lowest possible 
cost, but at the same time doing entirely e£&cient work. 

He was quite sure that there was room for further very useful in¬ 
vestigation. If anyone possessed a drill which he considered did not suffer 
from the defects of unevenness of distribution of the individual coulter 
and differences of distribution between coulters, he would be doing a 
great service if he would communicate with Mr. Rayns and allow Mr. 
Kayns to come down and inspect his diiU. 

The Committee were not out to criticise drills; they were out to try 
to find a drill which did the work properly. When they had found su<4l 
a drill, or when they could improve on drills, the Committee would be 
only too glad to give publicity to the fact. 

In conclusion, he might say that he did not think that anybody was 
justified in expressing any opinion on the subject, which was a very 
complex one, imtil he had read and read carefully, the article called ** ^e 
Census of an Acre of Barley,” which appeared in the Journal of the 
Society issued about two or three days previously. 

Mr. Chbistopheb Middi.ston asked whether the experiments which had 
been carried out were with cup-feed drills or force-fe^ drills. He would 
Hke Sir Merrik Burrell and the Connnittee in their further investigations 
to give some consideration to another point, namely, whether an extra 
horse was required by the system of the cup-feed drill as compared with 
the force-feed drill. His own idea was that the extra horse was not 
required by the mode of using the cup-feed drill, but by some other prin¬ 
ciple on which the drill was constructed. Perhaps the Committee would 
give attention to the question whether it made any appreciable difference 
in the power required to draw the driU. 

Sir Mjerbik Bubkeix said that the investigations had taken place with 
force-feed drills and cup-feed drills. Mr. Engledow assured the Committee 
on the previous day that the best drill he had found, the one he would 
prefer to use, was a cup-feed drill (he, the speaker, was not going to mention 
the names of any of ^e drills; it would not be fair), and that he woidd 
consider that drill on the whole pretty efficient, although there was con¬ 
siderable room for improvement even in that. He (Sir Merrik Burrell) 
imagined that the reason why an extra horse was necessary for working 
the cup-feed steerage drill was that it was a heavier implement and re¬ 
quired more pulling. He did not think that it had anytl^g at all to do 
with its mechanical make; it was simply the extra weight* 

There was another objection to having more horses than necessary 
walking up and down the field. That was shown in ihe article in the 
Journal to which he had referred. The treading of the horses’ feet 
might do a certain amoimt of damage to the tilth. 

Mr. Daittei. Combes expressed his gratification at the decision of the 
Committee to arrange for experiments in regard to mastitis in dairy cows. 
It was rather disappointing to hear that the experiments would have 
to wait until the weather was cool, because the worst form of mastitis 
occurred in August and September. As he lived in the zmdst of quite a 
big outbreak of mastitis last year, when scores of cattle, weeks before they 
were due to calve, were attacked by it, some of them with fatal results, 
and all of them with absolute ruin to the udder, it was a disappointment 
to him to learn that the Committee would have to wait until the worst 
period of the year was over before it made the experiments. Possibly 
the best thing would be for him personally to get into touch with Sir John 
McFadyean, because he could give Sir John some very interestii^ fa^ 
with regard to the outbreak in his district last year. He could give him 
somethmg like a hundred cases, most of which happened before the cows 
were due to calve. 

Sir Mebbix ExmaELTi said that if a serious case occurred there was no 
need at all to wait until September. There was sufficient staff at the 
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Laboratory now to deal with that kind of thing. In a bad case the Re¬ 
search Institute would not require small apples of milk to be sent up, 
but would immediately take steps to have one of the infected animals 
brought up. Then it would not matter what the weather was like. Of 
course, samples of milk could be dealt with with greater security during 
the cool weather than during the hot weather. It wm the intention to 
bring infected animals up to the stables connected with the Laboratory 
in order that they might be treated and kept under daily observation. 

Mr. n mwnying said that if he were unfortunate enough to have any 
fi.TiiTna.1 attacked next autumn he would be very delighted to make a 
present of the animal to Sir John McFadyean. 

Lord Hastings thought that tiie Council would perhaps expect him to 
say a word about Ihe investigations in connection with seed-drills. In view 
of what the Vice-Chairman of the Committee had said, it only remained 
for "him to tha.'nk the Committee for having gone into the matter so ex¬ 
haustively as it did on the previous day, and to assure the Council that 
the Norfolk Agricultural Station, having been so completely vindicated, 
was not likely to have the smallest feeling of soreness in respect to what 
had gone before. 

Mr. H. Bent Bbogbxehtjbst wished to ask a question, as he was in 
rather a di£&culty. He would like to ask Sir Merrik Burrell, in connection 
with the seed drill experiments, how he reconciled what he had just said 
with the evidence given by Colonel Stans^orth at the previous meeting 
of the Council Members would recoliect the results of the drilling experi¬ 
ments given by Colonel Stanyforth. He himself, and, he believed, every 
member of the Council, were convinced that the drill of to-day, although 
it might not be absolutely perfect, was, on the whole, a very satisfactory 
one. All over the country the results of the drillings had been most 
satisfactory and very different from the figures given in the former report 
of the Research Committee. 

Sir Mbrbik Bxjbbbll, in reply, said that if people, before they formed 
an opinion on the subject, read the article in the Jowrrial, they would 
see how very difficult the matter was and how extremely hard it would 
^ for any man not used to statistical work to arrive at any conclusion 
that was worth anything in connection with testing seed drills, A gentle¬ 
man came down from the Norfolk Station to test his drills, and it took 
him a day and a quarter of very hard work to test them. He (Sir Merrik) 
was very much impressed with the great thoroughness and care with which 
the gentleman did his work. He (Sir Merrik) certainly could not have 
gone out with a drill and made any test of it that was really worth any¬ 
thing. It was perfectly possible to be deceived if one looked only at the 
crop coining up in the field. All the green rows were fore-shortened. 
He went down on his hands and knees, eid he was startled at the irregu¬ 
larity of the crop that was coming up. Looking at it superficially, he 
should have said that it was quite satisfactory; but he had eight plants, 
coming up in one foot and forty-five in the ^jacent foot. It might be 
said that perhaps the wireworm had attacked the plants; but he could 
hardly imagine that that would explain the difference. 

ISir. Bsnwigx said that he would like to ask the members of the Re¬ 
search Committee whether they thought that as a result of the investigation 
of seed drills there would be a better yield of barley. That was the 
important thing. , 

Sir Mebbie; Bubbell said that he could answer the question quite 
easily. They had now been eonduct±:^ experiments with liie help of the 
Norfolk Agricultural, Station for over a year, and they had subsidised 
those experiments further. Other experiments were being carried on at 
Cambrid^, and they had been carried on, and were still being carried on, 
at Wye. He thought that memb^ of the Council would be astoni^ed 
when they got the final Report this year or next year at the importance 
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of a proper and even distribution of seed in the resulting crop. It was 
early days to say what results were likely to be obtained. The article 
in the Journal was a preliminary one. The work was being continued, 
and he hoped that next year valuable work would have been done. 

The Seobetaby annoimced that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria 
Gifts Fund had decided to make a grant of £180 to the Koyal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the year 1927, to be devoted to gifts of £10 each 
to five male candidates, five married couples, and eight female candidates, 
the actual distribution in each class to be left untU after the election to 
pensions by the Royal Agriculttiral Benevolent Institution. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1927. 

Viscount Tbedegar, O.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

The Pbesident, in opening the meeting, said he was going to refer 
to it at the General Meeting, but he thought the Council would like to take 
that opportunity of expressing their satisfaction and would wish to con¬ 
gratulate their Honorary Director, Lord Daresbury, on the honour which 
had been conferred upon him. ^ey aU knew what he had done. He 
(the President) did not think there was anyone more worthy of the honour, 
but he thought they would all find difficulty in calling him anything but 
“Sir Gilbert Greenall.” 

Lord Daresbury, Mr. XT. R. Burke, Mr. Richardson Carr and Mr. R. B, 
Neilson were appointed as a Sub-Committee to consider the contract for 
the erection of the Nottingham Show and also the Canvas Contract for 
future Shows, and to report to the Showyard Works Committee. The 
time of meeting of the Sub-Committee was left for settlement to the 
Honorary Director. 

Mr. Mansell said he had heard a good many complaints regarding 
the ntimber of canvas sheets at the back of exhibits of Cattle. The matter 
was one which he thought might receive attention. 

Lord Daeesbtoy said that everything possible was done, but, on the 
previous day in view of the very bad weather, they could not a^ those 
in charge of exhibits to take anj^hing off. He would, however, speak to 
Mr. Harris, the Steward of Cattle, about it. 

On the motion of Colonel Cubbb, seconded by Mr. Neilson, it was 
resolved :— 

“ That the best thanks of the Society ate due and are hereby tendered to:— 

(1) The Officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal axrangments in 
connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services rendered by the detach¬ 
ment of Atetropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 

(8) The Chief Constable of Monmouthshire for the efficient Police arrangements in 
connection with the Show. 

(4) The Priory for Wales of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, for 
the efficient Ambulance arrangements at the Show. 

(5) Messrs. Barclays Bank, Limited, local Bankers, for the efficient services rendered 
by their officials. 

<6) Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire protection appliances, 
and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connection with the Eire 
Station in the Showyard. 

' (7) Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., for providing Eloral Decorations.” 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various individuals 
fl-Tirf firma for assistanco kindly rendered, and for the loan of articles for the 
purposes of the Show. 
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procccblnge at tbe 

General flDecttna of (Bovernors anb fibembeve, 

TTun-.n nr >PTrm LABGS CTINT UT THE SHOWYABD AT NeWPOBT, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1927. 

VISCOXim TREDEGAR, C.B.B. (PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

President's Opening Remarks. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said it was a special 
pleasure to him to preside over that meeting of the members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society on the occasion of their first visit to Newport. 

The site selected for the Show had been used for a good many different 
purposes—^from being the place where the police constables had an annual 
rabbit shoot to a race meeting; but he did not think his ancestors— 
certainly not hi-maftlf —ever expected that it would be honoured by 
providing a site for the Royal Agricultural Society to hold their annual 
country meeting. And he certainly never dreamt that he would be so 
honoured as to be elected President of the Society. 

That was the first pubHo opportimity he had be^ afforded of offering 
the congratulations of ah the members of the Society to their Honorary 
Director on the honour bestowed upon him recently by His Majesty the 
King, ^pplause.) No man had done more for agriculture than Sir 
Oih^ Greenall, by which name (as he had already told him that morning) 
he would continue to be known to his many friends in spite of his new 
title of Lord Daresbury. (Laughter.) 

He congratulated Ins lordship on the honour he had received, and 
said that not only ah members of the Society, but ah reahy keen agricul¬ 
turists and ah time sportsmen, rejoiced at his elevation to the Peerage. 
(Applause.) 

Turning to the Show, the President said he thought they were for¬ 
tunate in being able to hold it there. If it was a success, as he hoped 
it would be, it would be due to the co-operation and harmonious worl^g 
of the stafE of the Royal A^cultural Society and the Local Committee, 
and that harmonious working was largely due to the energy, tact and 
very great help of their Secretary, Mr. Turner, at ah times. 

At the moment there was one pleasing feature as regards the Show : 
the dreaded menace of foot-and-mouth disease, which had dogged the 
Show for many years, was at any rate dormant, and they ah hoped that 
before very long the liiinistry of Agriculture might be able to say definitely 
that the dreaded scourge was era^cated for ever from this country. 

If that did happ^ they would ah be very gra-teful, for words could 
not express what a difference it would make to the country. They must 
congratulate the Ministry on the firm and drastic steps they had adopted. 
(Applause.) 

Figures were boring and comparisons odious, but he might say by 
way of iUustration of the difference in entries of stock at Cardiff in 1919 
and the present show, that at Cardiff there were 574 horses entered in the 
ordiiiary classes agaiust 429 this year. Newport had not so many horses 
or so many goats, but there were more cattle and pigs, while sheep were 
very much the same as at Cardiff. 

What he did think was pleasu^ especially to exhibit<Mrs, was the in¬ 
crease in prize-money from £10,900 at Cardiff to £14,700 at Newport. 

He only hoped that at the end of the week those who had come from 
a distance would feel that the show had been a satisfactory one from all 
points of view, (Applause.) 



Thaiilcs to mayor and Corporation. 

Mr. Charles Adbaot had very great pleasure in moving. “ That the 
best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Newport for their cordial reception of the Society.** 
He thought that the word that expressed what they felt toward the 
Mayor and Corporation was “ wonderful.’* What they had accomplished 
under unprecedented difficulties was more than the Society ooiald have' 
expected. 

As they all knew, the invitation was sent to the Society before the 
industrial troubles broke out last year in May and continued for nine 
months. Throughout that time the Mayor and Corporation kept at work 
and carried on, with the result that they had a very fme i^ow, and the 
Society had received from the Corporation as hearty a welcome as they 
had received from any place during normal times. 

He had been told that the Corporation promoted a Bill in Parliament, 
now an Act, which enabled them to subscribe a thousand poun(^ towards 
the reception of the Society. That action, he believed, was unique, and 
it was a gesture of good feeling towards the Society which they all highly 
appreciated. (Applause.) 

Lord Bledisloe said it was with very great pleasure as a not distant 
neighbour of the Newport district that he seconded the vote of thanks. 
Those of them who knew what the industrial condition of that area was 
a year ago could not help admiring the enterprise and courage of the 
mimicipahty in stepping into the breach and ofiering their hospitality 
to the Society this year. Knowing something of the enterprise and in¬ 
dustrial prospects of Newport, he had no hesitation in saying that that 
was not likely to be the last occasion on which the Show would be held 
there. He knew the district and the town well, and he did not believe 
there was a town in the United Kingdom which had such a promising 
industrial future as Newport. He could only hope that all their expecta¬ 
tions in that direction would be realised. 

Beferring to the honour conferred upon Lord Daresbury, Lord Bebdis- 
EOE said he had had the great honour of introducing him into the House 
of Lords last week, and he had experienced no ^eater pleasure since he 
had himself jGbrst entered the chamber. No agricultiirist had ever better 
deserved the honour. (Applause.) 

Dealing with the reference made by the President to foot-and-mouth 
disease. Lord Bledisloe said it had been a very painful subject at the 
Ministry for some time. He did not, however, think he was exaggerating 
when he said that there were better prospects to-day of permanently 
eradicating it than at any time in the last quarter of a century. (Applause.) 
The scientists had got into a line of country which it was believed would 
be successful. They were studying the origin and means of transmission 
of the disease, and had foimd what was possibly the most serious means 
of transmission from other countries, '^^ereas across Ihe North Sea it 
was still seriously prevalent, in this coirntry it was almost non-existent 
at the present time, and would, they hop^, be wholly so in the near 
future. (Applause.) 

The resolution of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation was then put 
to the meeting, and passed unanimoudy. 

The Mayor of Newport, in responding, said the meeting had been 
good enou^ to pass a vote of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation for 
the invitation extended to the Society to hold the show in Newport. 
Might he extend on behalf of the Corporation a most hearty welcome, and 
express great regret, and say that they were in no sense responsible for 
the horrible weather on the previous day. He hoped that the weather 
on the remaining days would be such that the show’s success would be 
assured. 
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The mover of the resolution had been good enough to speak of the 
energies put forth by the Local Committee to secure a local fimd of some¬ 
thing like £10,000. Reference had also been made to the industrial troubles 
that had fallen on that area and on South Wales. He could only say 
that it had been an exceedingly difficult task to get the money, but he 
was glad to be able to say that as the result of their e^orts they had got 
within £300 or £400 of the figure that would cover all the local expenditure. 
It only remained for him to express thanks to all those who had assisted 
the committee, and the hope that the Society might come again to Newport. 

They were in a district which was regarded as one of the most beautiful 
in the country, and he hoped that many members might find it possible 
to visit the Wye Valley before returning home. 

Thanks to Local Conunittee. 

Lord Babesbuby, before moving the next resolution, said he wished 
to take that opportunity of thanking the president and Lord Bledidoe 
for the very kind things they had said about him, and also the members 
present for the very kind way in which they had received him. He could 
only say that he appreciated their kindness very much indeed, and he 
hoped that the friendship between them would still continue, and that 
they would work together in future as they had always done in the past. 
(Applause.) 

The resolution he wished to propose was “ That the best thanks of 
the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Newport Local Com¬ 
mittee for their efforts to promote the success of the Show.’* As had 
already been said, there had been great difficulties because of the industrial 
conditions, and it looked at one time as if it would be impossible to hold 
the Show. The Local Committee, however, never gave up working, and 
they had achieved success. The site this year was a beautiful one, and 
it was a wonderful showground to have taken all the rain that had fallen. 

The Rev. C, H. Bbocklbbaj?b: had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. They had this year a beautiful ground, and he was sure that 
they were all very grateful to the Local Committee for the trouble they 
had taken in preparing it for the Show. 

The vote of thanks to the Local Committee was unanimoudy accorded. 

Councillor C. T. Clisseet, in the absence of Alderman Moxon, Chairman 
of the Local Committee, responded. Those of them who had been privi¬ 
leged to serve on the Local Committee had, he said, realised the full extent 
of their responsibilities. They realised that an invitation to the Royal 
Agricultural Society meant work, and they had unde^aken it. They 
were all novices on the Local Committee, and did not understand many 
of the necessary things they should do or should have done, but thanks 
to t^ir friend Mr. Turner, their task had really been a light one. With 
Lord Tredegar at their head and the good feeling that existed between 
the membOT of the Local Committee, the Corporation and the officials 
of the Soriety, their efforts had met with success. 

j Newport prided themselves on being able to do most things, 
and he had a suspicion that a lot of prayers must have been offer^ on 
the previous m*ght, for they had got fine weather that day. 

It w^ no idle chatter when he said that the Local Committee were 
delighted that the coming of the Society had afforded them an opportunity 
of bwng associated with the Show in the year that Sir Gilbert GreenaB 
had been honoured. 

- hoped that an Act of Parliament such as tib.at to which reference 
h^ b^n xn^e might be extended every year to the various places to 
which the Society went in future. 

In conclusion, ^ he thanked the meeting for the resolution they 
passed, and promised that it should be conveyed to the proper quartern 
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Railways Thanked. 

Mr. G. P. MkiN said it afforded him much pleasure to move a vote of 
thanks to the railway companies for the facilities afforded by them in 
connection with the Show. Bailway companies, as they all Imew, were 
•‘up against” competition which was non-existent until recent years, 
and that had caused them to redouble their energies in the interests of 
the Show. Only that morning he had had a conversation with one of 
their officials, who told him that it had been a real pleasure to be associated 
with the show traffic to Newport, and that serious complaints had been 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. B. M. Gkeaves, in seconding the motion, said he had had some 
little experience of railway management, and he knew the difficulties 
that arose from sudden congestion. He was sure that they were all most 
grateful to the railway companies for what they had done in connection 
with the Show. 

The resolution was carried with one dissentient. 

Thanks to President. 

No one rising in reply to the President’s enquiry as to whether any 
governor or member had any remarks to make or suggestions to offer for 
the consideration of the Council, 

Mr. Tom Thomson moved a Ixearty vote of thanks to Lord Tredegar 
for his services in the chair. It afforded him great pleasure, he said, to 
have the opportunity of proposing this resolution. Lord Tredegar’s an¬ 
cestors for many generations had taken a keen interest in a^culture, 
and, as long as he could remember, his lordship had been associated with 
the first flight of Englidi agriculture. That day they had had practical 
evidence of his great capacity for administration and of his hospitality 
to members of the Society. The provision of that beautiful showground 
bore witness to his great generosity to their depressed industry at the 
present moment. No words from him were needed to convey to Lord 
Tredegaf the thanks of the meeting for his services in the chair that day, 
and in other directions. 

Mr. J. W. Watt, in seconding, said he was sorry that his father (Sir 
James Watt) was not at the Show; it was the first he had missed for 
fifty-five years. In his father’s absence, it gave him great pleasure to 
second warmly the vote of thanks to their distinguished President. 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation. 

Lord Tbedegab, in returning thanks, said that agriculture was certainly 
bound up with his life, and ae long as he lived he would be bound up 
with agriculture. Any assistance he could give to agriculture he would 
be pleased to afford. If at the end of his President!^ year he had given 
satiffaction, he would have something at the back of his mind to be 
thankful for for the rest of his Hfe. (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1927. 

VisoOTJNT Tbedegab, C.RE. (President), in the Chair. 

Two.new Governors and 105 new members were admitted into ihe 
Society. 

The Beport of the Fznanoe Committee was received and adopted, 
and, on the motion of Mr. Aueane, it was resolved :— 

That in order to facilitate the wlndlng-np of the accounts for the Ke^TOort Show 
as early as possible, authority he given for the issue during the recess of orders on the 
Society's bankers for the payment of accounts connected mth the Show.” 
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The Show accoimts, Mr. Adbane said, had not yet been closed, and, 
therefore, he could not give any figures that day, but he feared that the 
result of the Newport Show would prove to be a considerable loss. 

The Report of the Vetebinab.y Connnittee having been presented, 
M'** Frank Matthews asked whether there was any fresh news about the 
quarantine station. A laxge number of had been bought at the 

Royal Show and previously for export to Canada and the United States. 

The Secretary stated that the minutes of the Quarantine Committee 
would be read later. 

Lord Straohib said that he had seen a statement in The Times recently 
that there had been an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the County 
of Somerset, which he had the honour to represent. He would like to 
know whether the report had been confirmed. There was no reference 
to the matter in to-day’s Times. 

The Secretary asked Sir John McFadyean if he knew whether the 
outbreak had been confirmed. 

Sir John McFadyean replied that he did not. He had learned on 
Friday afternoon that there had been a suspected case, but he had heard 
nothing further. As there had been no fiirther reference to the matter 
in the newspapers, he assumed that there was no confirmation. 

Mr. Frank MJltthews : When there was an outbreak the official 
notification from the Ministry was always received the next morning, but 
none had come to hand. 

Mr. Holt Beever asked whether any members of the Council had had 
experience of an unusual disease amongst sheep which had come under his 
notice ibis year. About seventy animaJs had been lost. In the first 
instance the disease began amongst lambs after castration and tailing. 
It looked like lockjaw, and the vets, thought that it was. Then ewes 
began to die. Investigation had been conducted with live and dead sheep, 
but so far nothing could be discovered. Sound sheep had been inoculated 
with blood from diseased animals without any resifit. The trouble had 
be^ going on for about four months, but he was glad to say that for three 
weeks there had not been a case. The food had been analysed, and 
other steps had been taken, but no cause for the outbreak could be found. 
It would be interesting to know whether others had had a similar experience. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Colonel 
Stanyeorth said the Committee which had-been appointed to go into 
the question of the regulations governing awards of silver med^ had 
met, and their report had been thoroughly gone into by the full Committee 
on -^e previous day. The meetixig had heard the suggested alterations 
which members were asked to adopt and the actual rogations would be 
brought before the Council in November or December. A small Com¬ 
mittee had been appointed to draft them. He hoped that the skeleton 
and the principles suggested for improvements with regard to the award 
of silver medals would be adopted. 

He was sure that the Councfi would receive with great regret the news 
of the impending resignation of the Consulting Engineer, who, members 
might be surpri^ to learn, had served the Society for fifty-seven years. 
He felt that all would a^ee that it was only natural that the Society i^ould 
express its great appreciation of the services of their Consulting Engineer, 
but he did not propose to say an 3 rthing on the subject that day as he 
considered that .it would come more appropriately at the end of the year 
when the resignation took place. He should th^ very much like to say 
a few words with regard to the excellent service which had been rendered 
for so many years. It was necessary to take a little time to go into the 
question^ of the appointment of a successor, and he would therefore ask 
&.e Council to agree that the Committee, the names of the members of 
which the Meeting had heard, should consider the question and report 
upon it before the end of the year. 
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A Report from the Quaranttne Stations Committee having been 
received and adopted, ^ AaoHiBALn Weigall moved the fofiowing 
resolution:— 

“ That the secretary, Mr. T. B. Turner, he empowered to receive any sums from the 
Empire Marketing Board or from other sources in respect of the contract for the con¬ 
version of the premises at the East India Dock, into a quarantine station, or the adminis¬ 
tration of the said premises as a quarantine station, that he be instaructed to issue receipts 
for such sums and to pay the same into the credit of the Society’s bankers to an account 
to be designated * Boyal Agricultural Society of England quarantine station account,* 
also that the chairman. Sir Menik E. Burrell, Bart., and the secretary, Mr. T. B. Turner, 
be authorised to sign cheques .for such amounts as may be necessary at all times to 
discharge the Committee’s liabilities in respect of the equipment or working of the station 
or in payment of any debts Incurred by the Committee.” 

He ought to explain to the Coimoil that, although he could not attend the 
last Committee meeting, he had had the opportunity of conferring with the 
members who were present at it. The reed reason for the rather unusual 
resolution which he had moved was to give the Committee such power as 
was absolutely necessary to ccpy to fraition the instructions of the Council 
to the Committee and the limitations imposed upon it by the Council. He 
was sure that members would be glad to know that they had really got 
down to discussing the heads of an agreement. In the course of the next 
few weeks there must be a good deal of hard negotiation, because, after all, 
the matter was not a straightforward one. The relationship between the 
Society and the Empire Marketing Board, un the one hand, and the joint 
relationship of those two bodies to the Port of London Authority, on the 
other hand, needed a good deal of careful negotiation in order to reduce 
the agreement to such legal phraseology as would absolve ihe Society 
from obligations which it must be distinctly understood it could not imder- 
take, and, at the same time, ensure that the position between the Society 
and the Empire Marketing Board on the one hand and the Port of London 
Auhority on the other was made clear. It must be in such form that 
there would be no dif&culty in the future with regard to administration, 
or (which was still worse) with regard to breach of contract. All legal 
difficulties must be avoided. He hoped that after his explanation the 
Council would give the power asked for to the Quarantine Committee. 
He felt confident that if the Committee had the powers which were sought 
the first Quarantine Station would be opened within a very short time. 
Mr. William Bitbxitt seconded the motion. 

Mr. Adeane said that of course they were all in favour of quarantine 
stations, but, as Chairman of the Finance Committee, he hoped that those 
in whose hands was the administration of the stations would take the 
Finance Committee into their confidence from time to time. He believed 
that there was no suggestion of putting any expense on the Society; in 
fact, he understood that it had been xdearly laid down that the Society 
would not be in any way liable for any loss there might be. He was 
not quite clear how the administration was to be earned on. Was it 
to be carried on by the Society through the Secretary with an increase 
of stafE 7 If so, there would he certain expenditure involved, and how 
was it to be met ? Was the Society or the Committee to be paid money 
on that aocoimt ? He would like to know more about the position. 

Sir Aeoeibald Weigall stated that he could assure Mr. Adeane that 
under no possible circumstances could the finances of the Society be asked 
for a sin^e halfpenny. That had been definitdy laid down. It was 
rather difficult, when acting as agent for another body, to state the general 
lines of admini^ation under which the fiow of the necessoty income should 
come into the agent's hands without in any way imposing a burden on 
the parent Society, if he might so call it. In efiect, what would happen 
would be that the income would be drawn from the Empire Marketing 
Board, but, according to the Act of Parliament under which the Board 
functioned, it could not undertaJke any administrative service of the kind 
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under consideration. The Society had therefore stepped in for the purpose 
of administration, but, as ho had already said, under no possible cir¬ 
cumstances could a halfpenny of the dnances of the Society be touched. 
He could assure the Council that that was so. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1927. 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E. (President), in the Chair. 

Two new Governors and 14 new members were admitted into the 
Society. 

Mr. Adeane, in presenting the report of the Finance Committee, 
said he had only one announcement to make; that was that the loss on 
the Newport Show was in the neighborhood of £11,000. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Veterinary Committee, 
Sir MTC-R.TtTv Burrell said that there was only one point to which he need 
refer—namely, the suggested Conference with the National Farmers’ Union 
on the question of restricting the distribution of tuberculin to the pubHo, 
such distribution to be solely through the veterinary and medical profes¬ 
sions. They all knew that if tuberculin got into the hands of people who 
wished to be dishonest, it was possible, by previously injecting tuberculin 
into an animal, to make the proper test by a veterinary surgeon perfectly 
useless. At jSrst glance it would seem that any steps that could be taken 
to prevent that should be taken ; but, on the other hand, there were a 
good many people in the country who wished to clear their herds of tuber¬ 
cular catrie without having to go to the expense of employing a veterinary 
surgeon on every occasion. It was, of course, always extremely difficult 
to make a law which wotdd force people to be honest when they did not 
wish to be so, and if legislation was introduced for that purpose it might 
not be as effective as one might hope, and it might bring hardship upon 
people who wished to clear their herds. On the other h^d he had b^n 
informed that there was a certain amount of dishonesty going on in the 
supply of presumably tubercular-free cattle to big boroughs who wished 
to maintain in their areas tubercular-free herds. The Committee thought 
that as the point was of considerable importance, and as there was a 
good deal of controversial matter involved, it would be wise to ask the 
Council to appoint three or four of its members to meet the National 
Farmers’ Union and discuss the subject carefully without coming any 
definite conclusion and without committing the Society to an^d/hing. 
Those gentlemen would report to the Council afterwards. 

In presenting the Report of the Committee of Selection and General 
Purposes, the Earl of Northbrook said that he wished to refer briefly 
to the case of Mr, Alfred Taylor* Mr, Taylor had been a member of the 
Society, and had paid his annual subscription of £1 for over fifty years, 
and he had recently written a letter to the Secretary saying that he wished 
to resign his membership owing to iU-health. Under Bye-law 4 the Council 
had the power of electing as a life Governor one who had been for an 
exceptionally long time a member of the Society, The Committee Mt 
that the case was one in which the Council might exercise this power. 

The fact that Lord Uaresbury had consented to act as Honorary 
Director at Nottingham would meet with general approbation. The 
Society could not be too grateful to Lord Daresbury, For many years 
he had undertake the onerous duty of Honorary Director, and had done 
the work mth marked success and ability. 

The Society had received an invitation from Harrogate. The Harrogate 
Town Council had undertaken to comply with all the requirements oi the 
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Society as to lighting, police, the provision of a showyard, and every other 
detail. The Committee therefore recommended to the Conncil that the 
invitation of the Harrogate Town Council be accepted. 

The Bev. C. H. Brooklebank asked whether the Committee of Selec¬ 
tion and General Pxirposes was the appropriate committee to deal wiih the 
new bye-law which had been on the stocks for twelve months for dealing 
with malefactors. Why had no progress been made in producing the new 
bye-law ? It seemed to him that such a bye-law was very necessary. 

The Secretary said that progress was being zoade, but it was slow. It 
was slow in order to save heavy legal expenses. As a matter of fact, the 
bye-law was actually in draft. He saw it at the Solicitor’s on the previous 
Thursday. It was being submitted to counsel in order, if possible, to 
shorten the procedure. The present machinery was very elaborate, and 
it was desired to make it much simpler. He was hoping that if it was 
not actu^y submitted at the meeting of the Council in December it would 
be in de&nte shape and form at the first meeting next year. 

The Earl of Northbrook sedd that he was sure that the Council 
would be very gUd to hear that Lord Harlech had consented to be nomin¬ 
ated for the Presidency for the ensuing year. (Applause.) It was quite 
uimecessary for him to enumerate the qualifications for holding that 
position which Lord Harlech possessed. He was known to all of them 
as a landowner, as a breeder of pedigree stock, as one who had for many 
years taken a very keen interest in all matters afiecting the agriculture 
of the coimtry, and as a member of the Council. He thought that they 
might feel confident that Lord Harlech would prove a very efficient and 
popular President of the Society, and he had much pleasure in moving 
that he be nominated as President for the year 1928. 

The motion was seconded by Lord Daressttry and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Lord Hart.ecb: expressed his deep thanks for the honoxir the Council 
had done him. It was indeed a great honour for him to have his name 
mduded in the list of Presidents of the Society who had taken such a very 
prominent part in the agriculture of this country. 

, Sir Merrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Besearch Com¬ 
mittee’s report, begged all the members of the Council and all the members 
of the Society to apply for a copy of the 1926 Besearch Volume, which 
would be issued shomy. He also asked them to make it known to their 
friends and the public generally that such a volume existed. People com¬ 
plained that they could not learn of the results of recent research work. 
On the previous day there appeared in The Times a letter to that effect from, 
a Mr. Briscoe. A reply to that letter had been sent. It only showed once 
more how very difficult it was to get the results of research work before 
the public. It was quite useless for the Besearch Committee to bring, 
the volume out if they could not get the general farming coxnmunity all 
over the world to buy it and read it. It was a volume of great interest 
and of very considerable value, and if it was taken up as it should be 
there was no reason whatever why it should involve any expense to the 
Society. Its sales ought to cover its cost. He hoped that all the members 
of the Society would tell people about the volume and woifid urge them to 
purchase a copy. 

Mr. Daexel Combes widied to refer to the question of research work in 
ooimeotion with mammitis or mastitis in cattle. It would be within the 
recollection of members of the Councii that in the spr^ of the year that 
question was raised by him. After an interview \dth Sh John McFadyean, 
he promised him that if he were unfortunate enough this year to get a case 
bad enough to send up to him he would send it. Unfortunately he did 
have such a case. Sir John McFadyean had the animal for quite a while, 
And he (Mr. Combes) had hoped -^at a certain amount of information 
would be obtained from the actual handling of the animal, and that it 
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would have been possible to elaborate some way of dealing with the 
complaint. Of course, general academic knowledge was very useful; but 
what he asked the Council to strive for was that that knowledge should 
be available to the ordinary farming member of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society. 

G. G. Bea desired to say a word in connection with the sugar beet 
feeding esperiments. He wished the Council to understand quite thor¬ 
oughly that the CooMe Park Station did not want to interfere in any 
way between the Norfolk Station and the Research Committee. The 
Cockle Park Station had decided qaaite early in the year to carry out 
experiments on the line which had been referred to. When he. saw the 
report that the experiment was to be carried out in Norfolk it struck him 
that it would be of great value and interest to the agricultural community 
generally if an experiment on similar lines could be carried out elsewhere, 
because then it would be possible to see the results of experiments in two 
entMy different parte of the countiy. He therefore asked Professor 
Heigh^ to communicate with the Director of the Norfolk Station and 
ask if it would be agreeable to him if the Cockle Park Station carried out 
e^ei^eiits on somewhat similiar lines. There was no intention of “ but¬ 
ting in ** in any way or of interfering with the arrangement between the 
Research Oonmuttee and the Norfolk Station. He hoped that it would 
be possible to carry out the experiment, and that the results would prove 
. what the efiect of the feeding was in diJ^erent parte of the country under 
different climatic conditions and on different soil. 

Sir Mbbbik Bxr&RELL eissured Mr. Combes that investigations in con¬ 
nection with mastitis would now be started at the Research Institute at^ 
Camd^ Town. He hop^ that he would be patient in his expectation of 
re^ts. Research work in general was always a ^ow matter. The work 
might take some considerable time, and it would involve some expenditure. 
There was delay at the beginning of the work, because Sir John MePadyean 
resign^ the appointeaent of Principal of the Veterinary College and at the 
same time from being the Director of the Research Institute. The Gover¬ 
nors of the College h^ now appointed a new Director, Dr. MMett. He (Sir 
Merrik Burrell) was now in touch with Dr. Minett on this very subject. 
It was intended to start the preliminary work at once. He hoped quite 
as much as Mir. Combes did that as the result of the work there would be 
some measure of success in combating the disease which the cowkeeper 
had to face at the present time. 

HT regard to what Mx, Rea had said, a letter had been sent to the 
Norfolk Station e:^ressmg the opinion of the Research Committee that 
probably the experiment would be more valuable if it was carried on by two 
stations simultaneously, and that it would be,a very great help if those 
at the stations could see their way to act in collaboration. The letter also 
said that, of course, the 3Elesearch Committee did not wish to enforce 
collaboration if the station preferred to act independently,. 

Sir Mere t tc Bubbeuci moved the adoption of the Quabantiee Stations 
Cominittee*s report. Ho said that he knew that all breeders of cattle 
and all exporters were chafUig under the delay in the starting of the 
quarantine stations, but he could give the assurance that the delay was 
not due to any fault of the Committee. It had had a good many public 
authorities to satisfy, and there had been a great many very di£S.cult ques- 
had had to be gone into. Everything now was settled except 
the quertion of the proper indemniacation of the Society against all 
finanoi^ liability. He was quite sure that the Council would not like the 
^mimttee to ae^pt any responsibility of any kind until that question was 
finaUy settled. It was really a matter of getting the document drawn up 
mL o “ reference to agency being complied with, 

^e Secretary, he believed, was going to confer on the following day with 
the Treasury Solicitor and with the Society’s Solicitor, The result of the 
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conference would, he hoped, be that the point would be settled. In that 
case, the Cosomittee would be able to go straight ahead. He very much 
regretted that the whole of the autumn season had been lost, but that 
really could not be helped. 

Sir Douglas Newton moved, pursuant to notice:— 

** That the Council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society consider the general question 
of the development of electricity in rural areas, with a view to steps being to 
encourage the provision of current in this country on BiTniiar lines to those obtaining 
on the Continent.'* 

He said that he must apologise for raising this question at (the end of a 
long meeting, but perhaps the importance of the subject would justify him 
in the eyes of the members. In any case he ventured to crave their 
indulgence while he said a few words about it. The Charter of the Society 
made no mention of the word “electricity.” That was not altogether 
strange, because the Charter dated back to 1840 and he did not thmk that 
anyone at that time visualized the use of electricity and its application 
to agriculture, at any rate as a necessity. If anyone visualised it at all, 
it was only as a luxury. Times had changed much since then, and although 
the Charter made no mention of the matter, he ventured to think that the 
various objectives which were scheduled on page 8 of the Charter gave 
the Society ample power to take up the question. Under (1) it could 
embody such information as had been proved by practical experience 
to be useful for the cultivation of the soil, and under the tenth head the 
Society was entitled to do anything it could for the comfort and welfare 
of agricultural labourers. He supposed that that included other workers 
on Ihe land. Therefore he thought that the Society had authority to deal 
with the question should it consider in its wisdom that it was desirable 
to do so. 

Perhaps he need not enlarge upon the uses to which electricity could 
be put in agriculture, but he would like to point out that up to the present 
little use had been made of electricity in regard to the larger side of the 
question, nam^y, for power and heating. Such use as bad been made 
was mainly in cozmection with lighting. Some of the members would be 
familiar with the experiments which were now being canied out. They 
had almost got beyond the range of being experiments. Hay was being 
dried by means of powerful electric motors at a cost of 6a. to 7a., so it 
was alleged, per ton. That made one realize that dectricity mi^t be of 
very great ^vantage to the agriculturist. Again, those who had had the 
good fortune—^as he had had—^to see large areas of frames growing most 
excellent melons by the use of eleciricity must realize what a large ddd 
there was for the application of electrici-ty. So far as the home was con¬ 
cerned electricity codd be used for churning, cooking, washing and so on. 
He thought that the legal powers at present available were sufficient to 
secure the spread of electricity. What was needed was more publicity 
and more “ drive ” in order that the electricity might be taken out into 
the rural areas. The country had been divided up into districts to be 
served by super-power stations. It had been said that it was not possible 
to get cheap electricity in this country because it had not large and numer¬ 
ous waterfalls, but that was a myth. How did Belgium and Denmark 
get cheap electricity ? Denmark had neither water power nor coal, and 
it had had to obtain it as best it could. It was not the co^ of generation 
that was the determining factor but the cost of distribution. It was in 
that diction that a great deal could be done to help the rural worker. 
After all, so far as the undertakings were concerned it was merely a ques¬ 
tion of £ a. d. They naturally went to the orange with the most juice 
in it, and they naturally supplied the towns rather than the rural dwellers. 
It was therefore for the rur^ dw^ers to bring pressure upon the under¬ 
takers in order to obtain the service they needed. He sug ge sted that one 
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of the ways—^perhaps the best way—in which agrio-ulturists could help 
themselves was to promote the formation of associations in the rur^ 
districts for the purpose of trying to increase the use of electricity in those 
districts. That was the method which had been adopted overseas and 
in Continental countries. The rural dweUers had formed their own 
associations. They bought the current in bulk from the large producers, 
fl.nd then erected their own lines and distributed it cheaply to the various 
farmers. In order for that to be done education was required. Such a 
body as the Society could help in the matter of education, and it could 
edso help in the formation of such associations. He ventured to draw 
the attention of the Council to the matter, because one did not want to 
see the country distriots left out altogether. If the Govenunent was 
going to find, the money for carrying the current from town to town, 
some money ought to be made available for carrying it from village to 
village. 

The motion was seconded by Sir Geobge Courthope. 

Sir M-Bi'R.Ttnr BinuEtEZiL wished to remind the Council that it had that day 
appointed Mr. Dampier Whetham to confer with the Electricity Commission 
on the very matter. Again, in 1924 the Research Committee went very 
fuQy into the subject. He did not know whether Sir Douglas Newton was 
aware of that faot. A most excellent article of twenty-five pages had been 
written by Mr. Dampier Whetham which covered nearly every point which 
Sir Douglas Newton had raised. He quite realised that tbi^ years had 
passed, but he was not aware that there had been any really material 
alteration in the ^ectrical supply world which would make it worth while 
for the Research Committee to go into the matter afresh—at any rate 
until after it had heard what Mr. Dampier Whetham had to say after he 
had conferred with the Electricity Commission. He quite agreed with 
Sir Douglas Newton that the supply of electricity to rural areas was a 
matter of supreme importance ; but he thought that perhaps the Society 
might be a uttle premature in going into the matter just yet. He might 
be wrong in that. There might have been some big changes in connection 
with the supply of electricity to rural areas which made it desirable that 
the matter should be gone into again. If so, perhaps Sir Douglas Newton 
would enlighten them on the point. 

Sir Doxtoi»as Newton said that enormous changes had taken place since 
1924. The Electricity Act of 1926 had been passed. That entirely altered 
the situation. £33,000,000 had been set aside to be devoted to cross¬ 
country lines. He was rather of the opinion that the iron was, if not 
hot, at any rate getting warm, and that agriculturists ought to be getting 
ready to deal with the situation. Perhaps some sort of indication could 
be given that the matter would be considered, say, in two or three months’ 
time. The report referred to by Sir Merrik Burrell, which he had reeul, 
rather condemned electricity in rural areas; bnt the proof of the pudding 
was In the eating, and it was not poyible to go to any rural area abroad 
without finding electricity there. What had been done abroad could, in 
his judgment^ be done in this country. He would be quite content if the 
Research Committee would take the matter up, if it f^t disposed to do so, 
and report in three months’ time. • He did not want the matter to be 
allowed to drop. 

. Sir Meurtk Hubbeui was perfectly sure that the Committee would be 
only too glad to go into the matter again when the representative of the 
Society had come back from his conference with the Electricity Commission 
and was able to give the Committee some further definite, absolutely up-to- 
date information; but he would ask that it should not be restricted to 
one month, or two months, or three months, becatise it could not very 
well be tied down to a time limit if it was going into a subject of such 
importance. If Sir Douglas Newton would be satisfied with his prornise 
that the Committee would go into the matter again when it h6^ received 
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all the inforznation possible from the Society’s representative, he would 
be quite prepared to give such a promise. 

Sir Douglas Newton expressed himself as quite satisfied, and thanked 
Sir Merrik Burrell. 

The Coimcil agreed that this course should be followed. 

The report of the Council to the annual general meeting, to be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, on December 7, was prepared 
and ordered to be issued. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1927 . 

Viscount Teedegae, C.B.E. (President), in tne Chair. 

The President: My Lords and Gentlemen, before we begin the 
business of the meeting, may I say that I very much regret that I have 
to announce to you the death of Bertram Bairton. He was a member 
of the Society from 1912. He represented Ireland on the Council from 
1924. It was only yesterday that a telegram was received sasring that 
he had been killed while out hunting the day before. I think that you 
would like me to allude to the death of another gentleman. Lord Kenyon, 
who, though not a member of the Coimcil, was a personal friend of a 
great many of us. He was one of the keenest agriculturists and a very 
g|reat man in the dairy world. I ask you, my Lords and Gentlemen, to 
rise in your seats and show your regret. 

Members rose in their places. 

Three Governors and 10 new Members were elected. 

Mr. Adeane moved the adoption of the Report of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, with the exception of paragraph 3, dealing with the show accounts, 
which he would bring up later. 

The Report was adopted, 

Mr. j^BANB said that he would now deal with the show accounts. 
The Council would see from the audited accoimts which were in their 
hands that the loss on the show at Newport amounted to £10,827, which 
was £5,219 greater than the loss at Reading. Compared with Reading, 
the receipts were down £9,633, principally tmder the following heads:— 
Implement fees, £1,476; live stock fees, £2,860; catalogues, £408; 
miscellaneous receipts, which included the garage, £1,385; and admissions 
to showyard and horse ring, £3,008. Fortunately, there was a con¬ 
siderable reduction in expenditure, amoimting to :l^,314, chiefiy made 
up of a reduction in the cost of erection of showyard by £2,515; printings 
£501; prizes, £968; and forage, £183. 

There was no doubt that the cause of the unfortunate result at the 
Newport Show was the great strike which lasted from May to October 
last year. Newport was one of the centres of the storm, and they knew 
long before they went to Newport that there was little hope of financial 
success. 

Although the entries of implements and stock were comparatively 
small, they were of high excellence and well up to the level of former 
years. La spite of the great inconveniences caused by the strike locally, 
everyone in Newport and in the neighbourhood did their best to make 
the show a success. Especially were their thanks due to their President, 
Lord Tredegar, who backed up the Society in every way possible, to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Newport, the local committee, and, last but 
not least, their Honorary Director, Lord Daresbuiy. 

He was glad to be able to inform the Council that, in spite of the 
loss, it would be possible, for the Society to meet it, without touching on 
its invested reserve, in the following manner. As members knew, there 
was an amount set aside from l^e Ordinary account each year to provide 
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against loss; that amounted to £3,500. Then there was a balance on 
Ordinary account at the beginning of last year of £4,767, and there was 
also a balance on the uninvested Reserve account of £1,079. From the 
anticipated surplus of receipts over expen^ture on Ordinary account 
for the year ending December 31st it would be possible to find £1,481. 
In that way there was obtained a total of £10,827 to meet the loss on 
the show. 

There was one matter which was of really great import to the Society 
which he would like to mention. He wished to draw the attention of 
the Council to the great falling ofiE in the membership of the Society. 
If that were allowed to continue at the present rate it would very seriously 
afiect the finances. The figures which he was about to mention would, 
he thought, make that quite plain. The average aimual loss for the 
five years 1922-26 inclusive in deaths and resignations was 891. The 
loss from the same causes in 1927 was 1,557. The average number of 
members elected in the years 1922-26 was 930, and in 1927 only 427. 
To meet the Anmial losses in membership at least 1,000 new members 
were required annually, and as in the year 1927 the Society showed 
a loss in membership of 1,130, to regain the position it held at the end 
of 1926 it would be necessary to elect at least 2,000 new members in 1928. 
He appealed to the members of the Council to do all they could in their 
respective counties to increase the membership of the Society. 

The Report of the Jotonal and Education Committee having been 
presented. Lord Bledisloe said that before the report was adopted it 
ought, he thought, to be mentioned that Mr. Macdonald and he had 
had a short interview with Professor White on the previous evening with 
a view to the possibility of his undertaking the very important work of 
bringing up to date Fream’s “ Elements of Agriculture,” which he thought 
all present would agree was the best compendium of agricultural know¬ 
ledge for any agriddtural student to use at the outset of his scholastic 
career. But Professor White was a little reluctant to imdertake what 
was really a very important task unless he had the assistance of experts 
with the several sections which went to make up that compendium of 
agricultural knowledge. He (the speaker) ventured to suggest that 
there was probably no man in the country who was better fitted for 
the task than Professor White, of Bangor, and that it mi^ht be worth 
while to authorise him to obtain assistance from experts in respect of 
the different sections, at the same time leaving him to act as editor, or 
compiler or assembler of material in regard to the whole publication, 
which was a very valuable asset belonging to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

Mr. Mathews said that the Committee would be very glad to hear 
from Lord BledHoe that there was a chance of Professor White under¬ 
taking the work. He was sure that the Coimcil would authorise the 
Committee to sanction any suggested terms which were in reason. 

Mr. H. Bent Beoceiehubst, in moving the adoption of the Report 
of the Chemical Committee, alluded to a resolution which had been passed 
by the Committee with regard to Mr. Luddington. That resolution 
expressed the great regret of the Committee at losing him as their 
Chairman, and their appreciation of his services and the courtesy which 
he always extended to the members of the Committee. He was sure that 
the members of the Council would like to associate themselves with that 
resolution. They would miss a very famiUar figure at the meetings. 
He felt that he was rather an interloper in occupying his present seat, 
although only temporarily—a seat with which members had associated 
Mr. Luddington for a considerable number of years. 

In presenting the Report of the Botanical and Zoological Committee, 
Mr. Ooltman-Rogers asked the President to call upon the Chairman of 
the Orchards and Fruit Plantations Committee to move the report of 
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that Committee. That report was generally incorporated with that of 
the Botanical and Zoological Committee, but, as the meetings had been 
held simultaneously, the Botanical and Zoological Committee were, of 
course, unable to endorse the report of the Orchards and Fruit Plantations 
Committee. They did not know what it contained; therefore he asked 
the President to separate the two reports. 

Colonel Whebleb presented the Report of the Oechabds and Fbttit 
Plantations Committee with regard to the arrangements for next year’s 
competition, which would include Wiltshire, Dorset, Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight. There were two points, he said, to which he wanted to 
call attention. The first was that which was brought to the notice of 
the Committee on the previous afternoon, namely, that there was a 
certain amoimt of fruit grown in the Isle of Wight. They had not included 
it in the area, but they thought it advisable to do so. He hoped that 
the Council would accept that suggestion. 

The other point was as regards the future. The competitions were 
started at Cambridge. They had now visited all the districts in the 
country where, in their opinion, there was sufficient fruit grown to warrant 
such competitions being held. It would be for the Coimcil to consider 
whether it would be worth while n^xt year to start going round again. 
They started in the Eastern Counties. Probably if they continued it 
would be desirable to go there in the year 1929. He would be glad if 
the members from the Eastern Counties would consider whether they 
thought it was worth while or not to go round that area again. 

Sir Dotoias Newton expressed the hope that the Council would 
be able to see their way to continue to encourage the fruit-growers. The 
competitions had been extremely well run. They had given a great deal 
of satisfaction to fruit-growers, and, incidentally, they have given a 
“ boost ” to a very important section of agricultural work and an increas¬ 
ingly important section. He understood that the Chairman of the 
Committee did not suggest that the competitions should be discontinued, 
but merely asked for a ruling with regard to the matter. He woxfid like 
to support his suggestion if and when it came before the Council. 

The Report of the Veteeinaby Committee having been presented, 
Lord Bledisloe said that there were two matters to which he would 
like to refer before the motion was put. One of them was in regard 
to the latter part of the report. He was bound to say that he welcomed 
very much the announcement that it was not proposed to endeavour 
to introduce the Duroc-Jersey, or indeed any other new breed of pig, 
into this country. We certainly had far too many already. Speaking 
with some considerable familiarity with the Duroc-Jersey, he was bound 
to say that as it was to-day in Canada and the United States it was by 
no means as good as most of our own breeds of pigs in this country. 
For instance, our own Tamworth pig was infinitely better than the Duroc- 
Jersey as seen in most parts of North America. 

There were two other matters which he would like to mention. One 
of them was that the very unfortunate outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
disease m the New Forest had occasioned the Ministry of Agriculture 
more anxiety than any outbreak that had occurred for many years past. 
It was with some feeling of relief that he was able to say that he believed 
that the veterinary staff of the Ministry and the local staff had the out¬ 
break now well in hand. But, of course, as members would realise, in 
an area like the New Forest, with some thousands of pigs at large in it 
feeding upon acorns and beech mast, in the late autumn, it was a very 
difficult area to control, and it was almost impossible to eifforce the usu^ 
restrictions which were imposed in cases of outbreaks throughout the 
country. 

The only other matter that he wanted to mention was the foUowi^. 
There had been some mystery thrown around a certain mission which 
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he had been asked to undertake of visiting South America, which he 
proposed to do in the course of the next three weeks. The Government 
had asked hi-m to proceed to Buenos Aires from Rio in order to make 
some arrangements with the Argentine Government in relation to 
the undoubted risk which, in the light of modern knowledge, existed 
in connection with the importation of Argentine carcases into this country. 
There was no mystery about it at all. We were in rather a difficult and 
almost anomalous position. Soon after the putting of an embargo on 
the importation of fresh carcases from the Continent of Europe, the 
Foot a-Ttd Mouth Disease Research Committee stated—and the announce¬ 
ment was a very interesting and rather startling one—that the virus of 
Foot and Mouth disease could remain in the marrow of the bones of 
imported chilled carcases for upwards of seventy days, and on the outside 
of a carcase, if kept at the normal temperature, for three to five days. 
Quite obviously, it was, therefore, possible to convey the live germs 
of Foot and Mouth disease into this country in chilled carcases. 
Some nine months ago the Argentine, Brazil, and the Uruguay^ Govern¬ 
ments were asked to put in force certain restrictions which would 
have prevented obviously diseased animals—and there ^ were many 
such in those countries—^from passing from the estancias into the 
frigeiificos or freezing houses. They were a little reluctant, to start 
with, to adopt those conditions, which would have imposed some 
handicap upon their very large and, he was going to say, unfortunately 
growing trade, but it was now believed that they were prepared to adopt 
those conditions, and really aU that he was doing in the course of the 
Government mission was, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, to 
approach the representatives of the Governments concerned and ask 
them to put the whole thing into black and white and consent to the 
terms which had been imposed. 

Sir Mebbik Burreix was not sure whether he had heard Lord Bledidoe 
a>right. Had he said that he was glad to hear that there was no suggestion 
of importing new breeds into this country ? 

Lord Bijsdisloe said that he understood that that was the gist of 
the report. 

Sir Merbeec Burbell said that the only responsibility which was 
cast on the Royal Agricultural Society in the matter was to say whether 
the herd book in which the animals were entered in the country of their 
origin was an authoritative book which it could recognise. It wae not 
for the Society to say whether or not the animals were to be imported 
into this country. That remained with the Minister of Agriculture. 

Lord Bledzsloe said that he had forgotten the exact terms of the 
Act, but, if that was so, aU that he could say was that the Ministry was 
not likely to move in the direction of importation of new breeds of pigs. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Committee of Seleotiok 
AETD Gekebal PURPOSES, Lord I^OBO[^HBBOOX said that there were one or 
two matters upon which he would like to say a few words. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended the Council to exercise the powers it possessed of 
electing two gentlemen honorary Life Governors of the Society. The 
first of those was Mr. Aveling. He was sure that they all very much 
regretted that Mr. Aveling had thought it necessary to retire from the 
CoxmciL He had been a member of it for the last twenty years, and for 
sixteen years Mr. Aveling had aoted as a Steward of Finance at their 
shows. That task was certainly an arduous and responsible one, and 
perhaps not an extremely attractive one. One saw very little of the 
show, because it involved remaining at the gate during the whole meet¬ 
ing. Mr. Aveling had carried out the duties with the greatest assiduity. 
He (the speaker) felt that it was only right, as Mr. AveSng was giving up 
that position and was leaving the Council, that they should recognise 
the work he had done by ma&ig him a Life Governor* 
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The other gentleman the Committee recommended should be made 
an honorary Life Governor was Mr. Courtney, who had now retired from 
the position of Consulting Engineer. He had been associated with the 
work of the Society for fifty-seven years. That constituted almost a 
record. In recognition of that very long period of service and of the 
very efficient manner in which he had carried out his duties, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended the Council to elect him an honorary Life Governor, 

He felt sure that the Council would wish to associate itself with the 
regret that had been expressed by the Honorary Director at the retire¬ 
ment from the position of a Steward of Implements of Sir George Court- 
hope. Sir George Courthope had not been a member of the Council 
for a very long period, but he had done most excellent and efficient work 
as a Steward of Implements. Members would desire to join with the 
Honorary Director in expressing their appreciation of the very valuable 
work done by Sir George. 

The only other matter upon which he wanted to say a word was that 
of the appointment of a Consulting Engineer in the place of Courtney. 
On the recommendation of the Implement Committee, the Committee 
of Selection and General Purposes recommended the Council to appoint 
Dr. B. J. Owen to fill the position at a salary of 200 guineas a year. He 
believed that it was desirable that the appointment should be made by 
direct resolution of the Council. Before aiing the President to put that 
resolution he would like to call upon Colonel Stanyforth, as Chairman of 
the Implement Committee, to say a few words on the subject. 

Colonel STANinFOBTH said that he had a dual purpose to serve on the 
present occasion. He had to deal with the retirement of their Consult¬ 
ing Engineer and the appointment of a new one. He believed that it 
would be right to refer first to their old friend, Mr. Courtney. He then 
read a letter which he received from Mr. Courtney some little time ago, 
giving the history of his service with the Society. In this letter Mr. 
Courtney recalled that the first occasion on which he had assisted the 
Society was in 1870, in connection with trials at Wolverhampton and 
Stafford. With the exception of the Bedford Show of 1874, he had had 
a hand in all the Society’s Implement Trials since that date. The period 
of service was a very long one (fifty-seven years), and he thought that 
members would agree that the work had been well, efficiently and whole¬ 
heartedly done by Mr. Courtney. He was very glad indeed, as he thought 
the Council would be, to hear that it was suggested that Mr. Courtney 
should be made an honorary Governor of the Society in recognition of 
the long and valuable services he had rendered to the Society. If Mr. 
Courtney were elected an honorary Governor, they would not have to 
say good-bye to lum. He hoped that he would constantly atteiul the 
Council meetings. If there was any particular matter upon which Mr. 
Courtney wished to help them, he would have the opportunity of doing 
so at the Council meetings. Members would always be exceedingly pleased 
to see him. 

The question of a successor had naturally been the subject of a great 
deal of thought for the last year or two, because it was nearly two years 
ago since Mr. Courtney suggested that he would have to give up the work. 
Sir George Courthope, the members of the Implement Committee, and 
he himself had thought a great deal during the last two years of whom 
they shoxild find as Mr. Courtney’s successor. He ventured to say that 
if they elected Dr, B. J. Owen, who was the Director of the Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering at Oxford, they ought to be extremely thankfxil 
that they had been able to secure so very clever and able a man. Those 
who had had the privilege of seeing the testimonials which he sent in 
when he was appointed to his present position would realise what an 
extremely clever and able man, both academically and practically, Dr. 
Owen was. They had an opportunity of seeing a certain amount 
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of him in the last few years. Last year he acted as Judge of Implements. 
Not only had he personally been very much impressed, but everyone 
who had been in touch with him had been extremely impressed by the 
interest which Dr. Owen had taken in the Society. Dr. Owen was 
delighted to think that his name should come forward in regard to the 
position of Consulting Engineer to the Society. He (the speaker) con¬ 
sidered that Dp. Owen would do the work extremely well. He was very 
glad indeed that there should be that extra link between the Society and 
the University of Oxford Engineering Department, because he thought 
that Dr. Owen would have opportimities of helping the Society in his 
position there in a way in which probably no one whom the Society might 
have found elsewhere would be able to help it. He was only too glad to 
be able to recommend his appointment to the Council. 

Lord Northbuoob: then formally moved that Dr. B, J. Owen be 
appointed Consulting Engineer at a salary of 200 guineas a year from 
January 1st. 

The motion was seconded by Colonel Stanvpobth. 

Lord Bledislob wished to endorse most fully what had been said 
by Colonel Stan 3 rforth as regards the skill and the extreme ingenuity 
of Dr. B. J. Owen, who, of course, in his present post as Director of the 
Kesearch Station was working under the Ministry of Agriculture in rela¬ 
tion to agricultural engineering. The appointment would create a further 
link between the Royal Agricultural Society and the research work of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. From what Colonel Stanyforth had said, 
he gathered that he had already assured himself that there was nothing 
in the terms of Dr. Owen’s engagement as Director of the Research 
Station at Oxford which would prevent him accepting the post which 
was now being offered him. 

Colonel SiAiTVEoitTH said that the Committee had so assured itself. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Report of the Dairy and Prodtjcb Committee having been 
presented. Sir Doitolas Newton said that there was one omission from 
the Report to which he thought the Council might usefully direct its 
attention. ^ It was a matter which was before the Council in 1926, and 
one to which he was hoping reference would be made in the Report. 
He alluded to the Report of the Committee recently set up to investigate 
the possibility and the advantages of the marking of imported eggs, and 
to consider the question generally. The Committee had met, and had 
issued a Report. It admitted that misrepresentations were being made 
as to the origin of eggs. It admitted that malpractices existed and 
that foreign eggs were mixed with English eggs in order to get a better 
price in the English market. All those things appeared in the Report, 
The farmer’s case, however, had not been met, and the Committee had 
reported against the marking of imported eggs, partly on the ground 
that English eggs were not properly graded and packed, and therefore 
would be at a disadvantage when sold in competition with the foreign 
imported carefully graded eggs. The farming industry, so far as he 
knew through their representatives, the National Farmers’ Union, were 
quite prepared to face that risk. They were, in fact, anxious that the 
eggs should be marked. They went further, and they said that before 
a substantial improvement could be brought about in the grading and 
packing of eggs in this country it was necessary that imported eggs should 
be marked so that people might know the origin of the eggs which were 
sold m the shops. He felt that the matter was indeed one of first 
importance. Agriculturists, smaU and large, up and down the length 
of the country, were interested in poultry production. There was an 
enormoi^ importation of eggs which could be produced in this country, 
amountmg to something like twenty million long hundreds per annum. 
It was a very great trade which was at stake. He was hoping that some 
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reference to the question would have appeared in the Report of the 
important Committee which had been considering the question. He would 
like to suggest to the Council that it should press for further enquiry into 
the matter. The Report which turned down the suggestion for the 
marking of eggs had been prepared and submitted by three men only. 
It was a very serious responsibility which those three men had taken 
on their shoulders in saying that imported eggs should not be marked. 
He hoped that the Council would take such steps as might lie in its 
power to have the question reopened. The Committee—^to use its own 
words—said ; “ The marking of individual imported eggs would be an 
effective means of preventing misrepresentation.” He woidd like to 
move that the matter should receive consideration in the Council. 

Mr. Mathews said that the question of the marking of eggs had 
been before the Committee on two, if not three, occasions ; but the gentle¬ 
man in charge of the subject (he, Mr. Mathews, knew very little about 
it himself) had not attended the meetings. 

The Pbesident : Do you agree that this matter shotild be taken up, 
and will you adopt the Report ? 

The Report was adopted. 

Lord DARESBTjsy, in moving the adoption of the General Notting¬ 
ham Committee’s Report, said he was sure that the members of the 
Council would be pleased to learn that the Eling and Queen were hoping 
to visit Nottingham during the summer to open a new University in that 
city, and he was sure all present would agree with him that it would be an 
excellent thing if their Majesties’ visit could coincide with the date of 
the show, and they could arrange to attend on one of the days. He 
had reason to believe that the Prince of Wales was intending to visit 
the show, as he was likely to be an exhibitor of stock from his farm at 
Lenton. 

The Report of the Research Committee having been presented. 
Lord Blbdisloe said that, after consulting Sir Merrik Burrell, he ventured 
to think that it might be appreciated in other parts of the Empire as 
an act of courtesy on the part of the premier agricultural society if it was 
to express appreciation of the fact that at the recent Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Research Conference, which was attended by leading agrictdtur^ 
research workers and administrators from every part of the British Empire, 
it was decided to select certain agricultural research stations in this country 
as centres of information with regard to the results of research for the 
whole British Empire. That involved, incidentally, of course, grants 
not only from the Empire Marketing Board, but from certain of our 
overseas Empire Governments towards the cost of maintenance and 
development of our own agricultural research stations, which he need 
hardly say would be very welcome to them, and which would enormously 
enlarge the potentialities of their useful work. It occurred to him that 
it might be an act of courtesy if the Council were to express its 
appreciation of the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference in that 
respect. 

Sir Merrih Bxtrrell said that if the Committee had known at its 
last meetiog what Lord Bledisloe had now stated it would have taken 
steps to show its appreciation. 

Sir Merrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Quarantine 
Stations Committee’s Report, said that he was sure that the Council 
would be glad to hear that at last all the preliminary steps had now 
been completed, and it would be possible to get on with the building of 
the London Station. There had been a great deal of irritation caused 
by the delay, and he felt that probably the Society had been blamed 
for that delay by some people who had not known all the facts. He 
could only assure the Cornell that the Committee had done all it could 
in the past to push the matter on with all rapidity; but legal questions 
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arose, and once a matter got into the hands of the lawyers the wheels began 
to slow up considerably. Thanks to the ejBforts of their Secretary, Mr, 
Turner, all the difficulties had at last been overcome. If the Council 
that day gave leave for the Seal of the Society to be attached, it would 
be possible to go straight ahead. 

He would not detain the Council by going into any details about the 
Quarantine Station, except to say that as the Council did not meet again 
until February, and as it was hoped that at the end of February or the 
beginning of March the Station would be ready for the acceptance of 
animals, it would be wise for possible exporters to make applications 
for space in the Quarantine Station for any animals that they might 
wish to export to the Dominions. It would, of course, be necessary to 
accept animals in the Quarantine Station according to the order of applica¬ 
tions for space, governed always by the dates of the sailing of the boats 
and by the parts of the Empire to which the boats were going. Applica¬ 
tions for space in the Quarantine Station should be made before the com¬ 
pletion of the Station, otherwise it would not be possible to make use 
of the Station directly it was possible to do so. 

Lord Bledisloe said that there was another body which did not 
meet until February, namely, the Empire Marketing Board, which that 
aftei^oon held its last meeting before Christmas, so that if any applica¬ 
tion was going to be made from the Council to the Board it had better 
be sent by messenger at once. 

Sir MsaRiK Bubbell said that he was very much indebted to Lord 
Bledisloe for the information. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1928:— 
Finance, Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, General Show, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Implement, 
Shovyard Works, Selection and General Purposes, Dairy and Produce, 
Horticultural, and Besearch. 

On the recommendation of the Conamittee of Selection, the present 
members of the various Standing Committees were (with some exceptions) 
reappointed to those Committees. Sir John Busseu and Mr. G. G. Bea 
were added to the Chemical Committee, Mr. Frank Matthews to the 
Veterina^ Committee, Mr. John Evens and Mr. Frank Webb to the 
Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees, Mi*. U. B. Burke to the 
Implement Committee, Mr. J. Herbert Hall to the Showyard Works 
Committee, and Mr. T. Neame to the Chemical and Besearch Committees. 

The PBESroENT moved:—^That the Common Seal of the Society be 
affixed to the deed of Appointment between the Secretary of the Empire 
Marketing Board acting on behalf of His Majesty and the Boyal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England for the establishment administration of a 
Quarantine Station in the Port of London, and also that the Common 
Seal of the Society be affixed to the Counterpart Lease of the premises 
required for the Quarantine Station between the Society and the Port 
of London Authority when such lease is settled by the solicitors. 

The requisite authority was given. 
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proceebinss at tbc Hnnual 
General flDeetlng of Governors anb fiDembers, 

HBIiD AT THE EOYAL AGRICDIiTUBAL ttatt., ISLINGTON*, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1927. 

VISCOUNT TESDEGAB, C.B.E. (PRESIDENT}, IN THE CHAIR. 

President’s Opening Remarks. 

The PRESIDENT! My lords, ladies and gentlemen, a year ago in 
this room you did me the honour to elect me as the President of your 
Society. I hope that during my period of office I have carried out my 
duties to your satisfaction—(hear, hear)—and that I have in no way forfeited 
your confidence. 

The first duty that I shall have to perform is that of thanking the 
Koyal A^cultural Hall Company and also the Smithfield Club for their 
kindness in placing this room at our disposal for our meeting. (Applause.) 

The Annual Report, as you know, has been circulated, and I hope 
it is in the hands of all the members. It contains a record of all the 
work which the Society has performed during the past year. There are 
one or two things which 1 idiould like to mention if 1 may—will 
keep you as short a time as I can—^and the first thing is the Newport Show, 
Of course we all regret that there was a financial loss of nearly £11,000 
on that show, and 1 am afraid, as far as I understand, that it is the heaviest 
loss on any show of the Society since 1870. It is difficult when one comes 
to recall the show, with its weH-laid-out showyard, its splendid display of 
live stock and implements—(heaj, hear)—^its wonderfully attractive 
exhibits, the Dairy, Forestry, and also the Flower Show, to find any par¬ 
ticular cause that we can assign to accoimt for the failure to realise our 
anticipations. As you all know, the attendance was extremely poor, the 
weather conditions were just as bad, and in addition to that the residents 
in and about Newport were still under the influence of, and were stffl 
sufiering from, the general strike in 1926; and I firmly believe, ladies 
and gentlemen, that had we been given a time of industrial peace and 

C ^ess, for which we had been waiting for some years, you would have 
a show which woiald have equalled any other show that has ever been 
held in that area. That, of course, cannot possibly be helped now; but 
I must confess as one who is closely connected with Newport and also 
as your President that I am extremely disappointed in the. results, and 
I can only ofier to Lord Daresbury, to the Council and to afi those who 
helped so much and always have done so much to make the show a success 
my sympathy that their efiorts were so iU rewarded. (Hear, hear.) 

I thi^ perhaps I might say that the Local Committee, under the 
Mayor and Lord Treowen—^I think it is only courteous to say this—areally 
did do all they possibly could for the local arrangements for your show. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Now let me take you from Newport, with all its sad memories, to 
Nottingham, where the show is to be held nest year. I have been given 
to un(mrstand that the residents of Nottingham in and around the city 
received the news that the show was to be held there with the greate^ 
enthusiasm. Now may I hope as the time approaches for the Saaw to 
be held at Nottingham that enthusiasm will grow greater ? And may I 
hope that in some measure Nottingham may be able .to make good the 
loss we have sustained at Newport during the past year ? If that is done 
you will have the gratitude of the Council of your Society. The site, 
I understand, is a very good one at WoUaton Park, It is close to whom 
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Lord Middleton resided when the show was held in 1915. What is perhaps 
more important than all, your Council approved at the K'ovember meeting 
a very comprehensive classification. They have also voted £10,000 for 
the Prize Fund, which has been augment^ by a contribution from the 
breed societies of something like £4,800, so in all, anyhow up to now, if 
there is no further advance, you will have at least £14,800 to compete for 
in prize money. 

We quite well realize that the show is the predominant feature of the 
Society’s work, and it appeals more to the public than anything else, but 
it is by no means all the work that the Society performs, and I should 
like you to remember that there are a great many members of the Society 
who appreciate the work that the Society does, and I, personally, during 
my year of office have been surprised at the number of matters dealt 
with when the minutes of the various Committees are brought up for the 
approval of the Council at its monthly meetings. Now ^ this means 
additional money, and I would like to impress upon you just in as few 
words as I possibly can what a member gets and what he is entitled to 
for his membership in the assistance of his agricultural work besides the 
show altogether. You know perfectly well, and I do not know that I 
need go into aU these things, that there is nothing on your farms, noth^g 
in the way of research work, which you cannot get investigated by your 
Besearch Committee. You can get the assistance in your dairy manage¬ 
ment from the Besearch Institute at Beading, and if you require veterinary 
help you can get the best advice in the world from the Boyal Veterinary 
College in London. And that is all for £1 1 

Now I am coming, if I may keep you for one moment longer, to what is 
perhaps the most important thing of all—that is, the loss of membership 
of the Society lately. You will notice if you look at your report that 
last year there were 13,084 members. To-day there are only 11,954, I 
think it is. Anyhow, during the last year you have lost 1,130 members. 
Now that is a very serious thing, and those who were at the Council 
meeting to-dajr would have heard the Chairman of your Finance Committee 
state that he is in very serious difficulties—^not in difficulties, but he is 
a little doubtful about the future. Now it would be a thousand pities 
if the grant that is already given from the Council to the Besearch Com- 
mittee had to be reduced on account of lack of funds, so I am going to 
venture as your President to appeal to every member of this Society 
that he should make every effort not only to persuade the present members 
to remain members but to enlist the sympathies of others and to get further 
members, not members only for the show, for their own convenience, but 
members who will remain permanent members and will stick to the Council 
through thick and thin. (Hear, hear.) 

I have kept you too long already, I am afraid, my lords and gentlemen, 
but I thought it my duty as your President to point out these things 
simply for the future benefit of your Society, which you afi wish so well. 
In conclusion, may I just say that I would like to thank the various 
Committees of the Council for the kindness they have shown me during 
my year of office, and I would like to thank individually every member 
of the Society for the assistance and co-operation they have given me 
during my work, which has been to me a most pleasant one. 

The balance-sheet and accounts are in your hands, and the report 
has been printed and circulated. In the absence of Sir William Hicking 
I will call upon the Hon. Alexander Parker to propose the adoption 
of the report. ^ 


Adoption of Report. 

The Hon. AnEX. Pabxeb: Lord Tredegar, my lords and gentlemen. 
^ proposal has only just this moment been put into iny hands, and 
therefore I regret that I shall not be able to do it anything like justice. 
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Probably unlike everybody else I have read the report all tbrou^— 
(laughter)—and, as usual, it covers a very wide field, and every subject 
therein, I think you wiU say, is not only very useful but also of great 
importance, and it is only sad that with the amount of labour and trouble 
that the Council of our Society takes in helping forward the cause of 
agriculture, it should have to look round and see in the country agriculture 
in the deplorable condition in which it is to-day. We can only hope that 
that is a passing phase and that in a few years it will return to its prosperity 
again. We may, however, congratulate ourselves on this, as members 
of this Society, that, bad as it is, one cannot help thinking that it would 
have been worse had it not been for the great amount of work which the 
Koyal does for the benefit of agriculture. 

Lord Tredegar has referred to a good many points in connection with 
the report, and therefore I need not keep you very long. I do not thi-nk 
it is possible to emphasise sufSiciently the loss in the membership during 
the past year. We must hope that with the show going to Nottingham, 
whim it will next year, with our recollection of what Nottingham has done 
in the past—^it held the record up to 1888 for the largest number of people 
coming into the show in one day, namely, I think, 88,000—^that this 
coming year it will at any rate equal, if not surpass, those numbers, and 
that we shall see the deficit on the show at Newport wiped out by the 
takings at Nottingham. We know that the people of Nottingham wiU 
do their very utmost to support the Society. 

With these few words I beg to propose the adoption of this report. 

Major Hahold Fletcher: Lord Tredegar, my lor<^, ladies and 
gentlemen, after the able way in which tins report has been proposed at 
short notice it needs very few words of mine to second its adoption; 
but it must strike us all—also, I may add, have read this report—after 
perusal of it what a far-reaching power for good emanates from this Society. 
Every action is apparently permeated with a spirit of co-operation and 
assistance, of which we all know agriculturists are in dire need at the 
present moment. There is no doubt that a large numb^ of people engaged 
in agriculture are Uable to become or have become, some of tiiem against 
their will, somewhat Dismal Jimnaies, and some of them of the worst 
type. The only organisation which can deal with these people is the 
Boyal Agricultural Society and kindred societies, which will eventually, 
we may hope, lift them out of the depression into which they have fallen. 

I imagine, gentlemen, that it may have been some considerable time 
since a youthfm noember of the Society, and one who is neither a farmer 
nor a breeder nor even a grower of anything particular, was asked to 
second the adoption of yo\ir Council’s annual report. 1 may say that 1 
am engaged in the distribution and manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
and I take the fact that 1 have been honoured with this task to be an 
earnest of the desire of your Council to forward that co-operation which 
is so necessary in our industry. After all, machinery, labour-saving and 
otherwise, is an absolute necessity to every one of us. 

I have much pleasure, my lords and gentlemen, insecondmg the adoption 
of your Council’s report. 

Ihe motion was carried unanimously. 

The President : Now, my lords and gentlemen, the next item is a 
very important one—^tho Section of your President—^and I will ask Lord 
Northbrook if he will kindly propose Lord Harlech, whose name is put 
forward by the Council, for the office of President of the Society. 

Election of Ftesident. 

The Earl of Northbroox : Lord Tredegar, my lords and gentlemen, 
1 have very great pleasure in moving that Lord E^lech be elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Boyal Agricultural Society for the ensuing year. X^ord Harlech 
has for many years been associated with our Society. He has been a 
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member of it for some forty years. He has been since 1910 a member of 
our Council, and since 1922 he has been a Governor and Vice-President 
of the Society. I feel that it is unnecessary for me to take up your time 
this afternoon by enumerating the many qualifications that Lord Harlech 
possesses for filling the position of our President during the ensuing year. 
We all of us know him as the possessor of a large property, as a good 
landlord, as a breeder and exhibitor of pedigree stock and as a man who 
had a practical knowledge of farming and who has for very many years 
taken a keen interest in all matters that concern the welfare and the 
prosperity of the agricultural industry. (Hear, hear.) I have had the 
pleasure of knowing Lord Harlech for ve^ many years, and I feel that I can 
say with the greatest confidence that in Lord Harlech we shall have a 
President who will be in every sense most efficient and most popular with 
our members; and may I say in conclusion that I think the Society will be 
extremely fortunate in having the services of Lord Harlech as our President 
during the ensuing year. 1 beg to move that Lord Harlech be elected 
President for the ensuing year. 

Lord DAitESBTTRY: Lord Tredegar, my lords and gentlemen, it is 
with the greatest pleasure in the world that 1 second the proposal of Lord 
Northbrook that Lord Harlech should be our President for the ensuing 
year. I have known Lord Harlech for many years—before he succeeded 
to the title—^when he lived in Cheshire, and there is no one who has done 
more for agriculturists and for sport in general than Lord Harlech has done. 
Z am very delighted indeed that he has accepted the position of President, 
and, with the help of Lady Harlech, whom we all admire so very much 
—(hear, hear)—am sure that he will make a great success of the Notting¬ 
ham Show. 

In seconding this proposal I should just like to say one word of thanks 
to Lord Tredegar for the great personal kindness he has shown me during 
the time at Newport. Indeed, no one could possibly have been kinder 
than he was, and nobody could possibly have made the work more easy 
than he did. He did everything he could to help us, and personally I 
owe him a heavy debt of gratitude. 

I have very great pleasure in seconding Lord Northbrook’s proposal 
that Lord Harlech be elected as our President during the ensuing year. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried by acclamation. 

Lord Hablech : My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I i^ould like to 
express my deep sense of gratitude for the honour you have done me in 
electing me your President for the ensuing twelve months and to Lord 
Northbrook and Lord Daresbury for the kind words they spoke concerning 
me. They have said a great deal more than I deserve. I must say that 
I felt great diffidence in undertaking this job, but I recognize that I have 
got at my back in iKjrd Daresbury a most energetic and zealous Honorary 
Director, backed up also by an equally zealous and hard-working Secretary. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore I t^nk they will assist me in every way in makmg 
my duties as light as possible. 

I think I may claim to have a certain amount of knowledge of the 
work of the Coimeil. As Lord Northbrook said, I have been a member 
of the Society for forty years. I have been on the Council since 1910. 
In connection with that I may say that it was the late Sir Bowen Bowen- 
Jones who persuaded me to come on to the Obuncil, and I am quite sure 
that if he had been alive now it would have given him very much pleasure 
to have supported my presidency here to-day. (Hear, hear.) 

As you Imow, the show is to be hdld at Nottingham this year. I 
hope I may be a little more fortunate than my two great predecessors 
and that the balance-sheet at the end of the year after the Nottingham 
Show will show up rather better than the last two shows have. But, 
of course, in 1926 we were up against the coal strike; it was in full swing 
then; and, as your President has said, the aftermath of that strike* was 
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still going on, and it probably affected the district around Newport more 
than anywhere else. I think what influenced us to go to South Wales 
again was the wonderful gate we had when we were at Cardiff in 1919. 
That was the year after the armistice, and there seemed to be plenty of 
money in the miners’ pockets, and they poured into the show and kept 
our turnstiles going as fast as we could let them in. 

I rather felt when I agreed to accept the Presidency that I was going 
to be a bit of an interloper in the county of Nottingham and that people 
would wonder why a Shropshire man was coming hs^-way across England 
to preside over the proceedings there. Well, I communicated with the 
Lord Lieutenant to ascertain what his views were, and he wrote me a 
very kind letter at the time and begged me to accept it. He has also 
written me this letter, which he has asked me to read out:— 

** My dear Harlech,—I am delighted to know that yon have been elected President 
of the Bo3raI Agricultoral Society of England, which holds its show at Nottingham 
doling the ensuing summer. I hope you will kindly allow me to congratulate you most 
heartily and sincerely on the very well-deserved honour. Nobody, 1 am sure, deserves 
it more than you do, as for many years past you have taken the greatest Interest in its 
welfare, and you have exhibited excellent Welsh cattle and sheep at the shows. X 
feel perfectly sure everyone in Notts will, whilst giving a warm welcome to the show, 
endorse the great pleasure at the choice of you as Resident and do all they can to give 
you their warmest support.—(Signed) Poetlind.** 

So I hope 1 shall be placed in Nottinghamshire on a Arm footing after 
that very nice letter that has been written to me. 

1 am sure we can look forward to a most prosperous and excellent 
show at Nottingham. There is a most zealous Local Committee at work 
there, and they are providing an excellent ground, I believe through the 
good offices of one of the Town Councillors. We are not in the park of 
WoUaton itself, hut just outside, on the Ilkeston Eoad. 1 think a hopeful 
sign is that we have got a prospect of Their Majesties the King and Queen 
coming to visit us there. (Cheers.) They are visiting the town some time 
during the summer to open a new University there, and we hope they will 
at ihe same time take the ojoportunity of coming to see us at the show. 

As you are aware, the Prince of Wales has recently bought a property 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, and I am quite sure that if he shows 
at Nottingham, as I expect he will, he will probably want to come and see 
his exhibits, which I hope will come out on top. 

I should like to emphasise what your President has said with regard 
to more members. It is a most important point, and might I drop a hint ? 
He suggested your bringing your friends and neighbours as members. 
May I also ask you to bring your wives as well as your friends ? We 
are living in days when ladies are taking a much more prominent part in 
everything, and I think if we had a very large addition of the other sex 
we should be very wise if they were included in our membership, I shall 
do my best during my year of office to enlist as many new members as I 
possibly can. 

My lords and gentlemen, I beg to thank you most sincer^y for having 
done me this honour. (Cheers.) 

Election of Ikustees. 

The PREsroENT: The next item I have to bring before you is the 
election of Trustees, whose names are shown on the agenda. It is ciistom- 
ary for the Trustees to be elected by a show of hands, and the names of 
the present Trustees who are under bye-law 141 recommended by the 
Council for re-election, are printed in List “ A ” on the agenda paper, 
and I will now ask you to signify in the usual manner whether it is your 
pleasure that these twelve noblemen and gentlemen should be elected 
Trustees of the Society, to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General 
Meeting. 
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The Trustees, whose names are as follows, were duly elected by a 
show of hands :— 

the Prince of Wales, K.G., York House, S.W.l. 
the Duke of York, K.G., 145 Piccadilly, W.l. 

Charles Adeane, O.B., Bahraham HaU, Cambridge. 

The Duke of Bedford, K.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Lord Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. _ ^ 

The Bari of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Percy Crutchley, SnnninghlU Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Z.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell. 

The Earl of Northbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

The Hon. Cedi T. Parker, The Grove, Corsham, Wiltshire. 

Lieut.-CoL E. W. Stanylorth, C.B., Kirk Hammerton Hall, Yorks. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The Pbesidbnt: I will also ask you to signify by show of hands 
whether it is your pleasure that the present Vice-Presidents, whose names 
are printed in. List “ B,” should be re-elected, to hold office until the next 
ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were duly elected by show of hands as below :— 

C. Coltman-Bogers, Stanage Park, Bucknell, Salop. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G., Knowsley, Prescot, Lancs. 

Lord Desborough, Q.O.V.O., Taplow Court, Taplow. 

B. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Leigh, Lancs 

Six Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Noseley Hall, Leicestershire. 

Ernest Mathews, C.V.O., LL.D., Elmodesham House, Ameisham. 

The Duke of Portland, K.Q., Welbeck Abbey. Worksop. 

The Earl of Powis, Powls Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

The Duke of Blchmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Habrough, Lincolnshire. 

Appointment of Auditors. 

The Pbesident; We now come to the appointment of Auditors, 
and 1 am going to ask Captain BoHe if he will pro|>ose that. 

Captain Kolpb : My lords and gentlemen, I will be very brief. I 
have to move: “ That Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., be appointed 
as professional Accountants and Auditors of the Society for the next 
ensuing year.” 

Mr. Gooch ; My lords and gentlemen, I shall have very great pleasure 
ill seconding that. 

The proposal was unanimously adopted. 


Elections to the Council. 

The PBBSXDEiirT, in accordance with Bye-law 153, reported the names 
of the following ordinaiy members of Council who had been elected to 
represent the several Divisions of the Society included in Group 0, so 
that the meeting might, in the words of the bye-law, “ take cognisance 
of their election ” :— 


Oumberland: Joseph Harris, Biackenburgh Tower, Carlisle. 

Westmorland: Jacob Wakedeld, Sedgwick House, Kendal. 

Boynton, Burton Agnes HaU, Driffield. 

North Wales: Major W. MarshaU Dugdale, D.S.O., Hwyn, Lknfyllin. S.O.: Major 
Eric J, W. Piatt, Gorddinog, Llanfaiifechan. 

Lincoln: John Evans, Burton, near Lincoln; Bohert Wright BeokMd. Heiehinizton. 
Lincoln. « « » e d » 

Huntingdon: Sir DonglM Ne^n, K.B.E., M.P., Croxton Park, St. Neots. 
CamMto; The Bev. 0. H. Brocklebank, Westwood Park, West Beigholt, near 

Oxford: Bob^ Hobbs, Kelmscott, Lecblade. 

Kent: Lord PltzWalter, Goodnestone, near Canterbury; Thomas Neame. The 
Offices, Macknade, Paversham. 

Warwick: Capt. B. OUver-BeUasis, Shilton House, Coventry. 

Glon^ta: ]^d Bletoloe, K.B.E., Lydney Park ; H. Dent Brocklehnist, Sudeley 
Castle, Wintmcombe. . * * 
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Glamorgan: Hubert Alexander, The Croft, Sully, Cardiff. 

Somerset: Lord Strachie, Sutton Court, Pensford. 

Berkshire: A. T. Loyd, LocMnge House, Wantage. 

Sussex: Sir Merrik H. Burrell, Bart., Floodgates, West Grinstead: CoL Sir GeoKe 
L. Courthope, Bart., M.C., M.P., Whlligh. 

Ireland : Bertram H. Barton, Straffan House, Straffan, Co. Kildare. 

[It was with deep re^et that the Council, at their meeting on December 
7, received an intimation of the death of Mr. Barton^ who was Idlled 
while hunting on Monday last.] 

Suggestions of Governors and Members. 

The PRESIDENT: Has anybody any suggestions to make ? If so, 
we shalL all be very glad to hear them, and they will have the sympathetic 
consideration of the Council, I am quite certain. 

A Membbb : I should like to know, my lord, if you could help the 
farmers with regard to the training of their horses—^to provide a useful 
training for young horses, so that they could get something to do with tibe 
Yeomanry or the Territorials. At the present time the horses seem to 
be collected in a manner unknown to the farmers. Although I have 
applied five times for young horses to go to training, I could not get a 
reply. If the Council could put tlmt forward to the proper quarter, and 
they could establish depdts, and advertise for the horses to be collected 
there, it would help to train the horses into better habits than we can 
do on the land. 

The Pbesideitt : The Council will have to get into touch with the 
Army Council. 

The Meiiiber : I think if that were done it would be very h^pfuL 
Vote of Thanks to Retiring President. 

Lord Bledisloe : My lords, ladies and gentlemen, as a very old friend 
of your President, and a no distant neighbour of his, I have the privilege 
this afternoon of asking you to accord to him the most cordial thanks for 
his able Presidency of our premier Agricultural Society. Lord Tredegar 
evinced just now his generosity of spirit, and also his continuing interest 
in this Society, by making a strong appeal to the members of the Society 
to make the Nottingham Meeting nest year the big success which, unfortu¬ 
nately, the Newport meeting was not, and he further made a strong 
appe^ to farmers and landowners and others interested in agriculture 
tll^oughout the country, including the fair sex, to become members of the 
Society if they are not members already. Now, I should like to say in 
that connection that many of us ladle out guineas every year for a great 
variety of objects, some of them, indeed, with no very obvious correspond¬ 
ing advantage to ourselves, and I can truly say I know of no guinea 
subscription that is so reproductive to the payer than that which we pay 
as members of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England; and so, even 
from the most selfish point of view, I venture to hope that the members 
will roll up in sufiicient numbers to make good the r^ortunate deficiency 
of the last twelve months. 

Lord Tredegar has referred with some sadness to the unfortunate 
financial results of the Newport Show. I want on your behalf to assure 
him that we realize that at feast it is no fault of his. The Newport Show 
was held under the shadow of a great industrial tra^dy, perhaps I may 
go further and say a mad mistake on the part of an important section of 
the industrial community, and let us devoutly hope that that mistake 
having once been made, with appalling results to the fortunes of the 
industries of this country, it may never be made again. But at least I 
am sure I may say that, knowing what Lord Tredegar is, and bis family 
have always meant to the district in which Tredegar Park is situated, 
had we had any other President than Lord Tredegar the loss would have 
been, I am certain, much more serious than it actually was. (Hear, bear.) 
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With well-known mnnihcence he contributed no less than 500 guineas 
to the local fund, he provided us with a quite admirable and beautiful 
showyard in his old deer park, and he did what I believe no President has 
done to the same extent before—^he took a most intimate and daily interest 
in the arrangements made for the show, and did much to encourage those 
who were working in the preparation of the showyard, and as President, 
if I may say so, he supervised the proceedings in an efficient manner which 
would even have won the, praise of Lord Daresbury himself. (Laughter.) 

Lord Tredegar, as you all know, has sprung of an ancient race; he 
has filled many roles with great distinction, as a soldier, as a sailor, as a 
bounteous philanthropist, as an ideal landowner, as an agriculturist, and 
more recently as a politician. (Renewed laughter.) He has earned the 
admiration and respect of all his neighbours and his many friends. (Hear, 
hear.) There is an old Latin sajdng which some of us who have been 
through a grammar-school education may remember : “ Nihil tetigit quod 
non —^he has handled nothing which he has not adorned. It 

is no exaggeration to say that this is true of our President, Lord Tredegar; 
and, leaving us, as he does, to-day, I am sure you will ^ agree that he 
had adorned the Chair by his occupation of it. 

Colonel CuBRB: Lord Tredegar, my lords and gentlemen,—^When, 
twelve months ago, I had the pleasure of seconding the proposal that 
Lord Tredegar be our President, I thought I had entirely finished with 
public speaking, but it appears fi) me that that is not the case, for I was 
courteously but very firmly informed by our Secreta^, Mr. Turner, that 
it is usual for the proposer and seconder of the Section of the President 
when he took office to return a vote of thanks to their victim at the end 
of to time. I am more than sorry for Lord Tredegar, because everything 
was against the Newport Show. As you have heard, nobody could have 
done more, financially or otherwise, to make that show a success, and 
it is entirely due to extraneous afiairs that it was not a success. It was 
entirely dependent on the two things, one the weather, secondly the terrible 
industrial depression which hung over South Wales at the time. 1 am 
rather afraid that perhaps I was a little bit responsible on the first count. 
Some of you may remember that twelve months ago I mentioned some¬ 
thing about the Flood. (Laughter.) I fear that the Clerk of the Weather 
must have overheard me, €uid made up his mind that he would see what 
he could do when the show was on at Newport this year; but luckily, no 
doubt, the shades of two great Welshmen were sitting on the same cloud 
as that ofiensive official, and managed to p\fil him down by the coat-tails 
before he had made to complete arrangements for a deluge such as there 
was very many years ago. (Laughter.) 

On the second count I take no blame* Park Royal has been mentioned. 
Some of us remember it. It is a long time ago. 1 saw a most heartrending 
sight on that occasion. There was a charming little fiapper—^if she was 
over twenty-one I apologise to her—^who came tripping down the duck- 
boards. I took her to be somewhat of Friesian extraction, as her hair 
was very dark, her face was very white, stockings ditto, and she did 
not look where she was going, and slipped ofi the boards into the slough of 
despond at the side. When she was rescued she had shed her hoofs, she 
was mud up probably to the knees—we should have known nowadays 
how high it was. (Laughter.) A tear had welled from either eye, but 
the dusty road they had to travel had contracted them, and they remained 
a Tecla pearl on each cheekbone. Poor girl, I was sorry for her, Tredegar 
Park did not do that. Under the circumstances, it bore us aJOL up in the 
most noble manner. 

A month ago at your Council there was a considerable discussion on 
electrification of the rural eureas. I ought to have said someth^; 
it was in my mind, but I did not do so because it was getting very late. 
I was lunching with our Presidenti and Z thought that if we did not arrive 
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in time, and the skilly was overcooked, it would have affected the equanim¬ 
ity of my host, and perhaps my own digestion, so I refrained. Now 
there has been considerable controversy in the papers on the question, so 
I must mention it. It is the electriffcation of the whole countryside. If 
the electrification of the whole countryside is going to benefit agriculture 
1 am for it lock, stock and barrel, but I must point out a thing that 
might happen, and that is this : Supposing we woke up one morning and 
found the whole country covered with electric hares—^an ^usive beast, 
I am told, and very difficult to catch—^nobody would know whether they 
belonged to the landlord or the tenant. Sir William Harcourt would turn 
in his grave, and a large amount of Parliamentary time would be taken 
up in adjusting the Hares and Rabbits BiU. (Laughter.) 1 have started 
the hares, ladies and gentlemen; 1 leave you to deal with them, and 
conclude by seconding with all cordiality the vote of thanks to my dear 
old friend sitting there. 

One word more. I hope that there will be happier skies for the pla3nng 
of the “ Men of Harlech ** than were recorded for the soimd of our loc«2 
anthem, “Morgan’s March.” (Laughter and applause.) 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Lord Tbbdeoab, in reply, said: “My lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am not going to take up two minutes of your time. I do ths^ my old 
friends for the way in which they have proposed this vote of thanks. 
With all their oratory, splendid as it has been, they have brought tears 
to my eyes. They have not brought tears to your eyes, but you are quite 
satisfied that I have done extremely weU. But I do not think you are 
going to employ me as a mascot at the Nottingham Show, for the sake of 
the Nottingham Show itseH. If you did me that honour, just for the 
future of the Society and of Agricffiture I could not accept it; but when 
I leave you, as I do in a few minutes, to retire back to my own lonely 
furrow in Wales—^when I do leave my office, I leave it with the knowledge 
that I have learnt a very great deal about agriculture. I have learnt a 
very great deal from you, ladies and gentlemen, which I shall treasure 
always, and my one hope wiU be that the blackest time that agricultare 
has ever had, and that the Royal Society has ever had, has taken place 
this year, and will never occur again. I thank you very much indeed. 
(Cheers.) 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT NEWPORT, 1927. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

L, First Prize, n.. Second Prize, in.. Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 
V., Fifth Prize. R.K., Reserve Number. H. G., Highly Commended. 
C., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for the 
eliidbility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was ** bred by Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

Glass 1. — Shire Stallions^ horn in 1924. 

No. in 
Cata^ 
logae. 

3 L (SCO, & Chamrion.')— Ernest W. Headxngtqn, Cippenham Court, Slouch, for 

C&penham Eecoider 398C6, bay, bred by W. G. Hobbs, (madsbunt Farm, Kiueton; z, 
Pendley Record 35951, d, 93214 Gaydon Spark hy Oubley Forest King 81866. 

2 n. (SIO, & B. N. for Cbainpion.^)-'TEE Dttee ov Beyonshire, H.G., Chatsworfch House, 
Bakewell, for Beaisby Commander 89777, brown, bred by G. W. Cook, Eeaisby House 
Farm, Eearsby; s. Monks Green Friar 35891, d. 95134 Bearsby Pansy by Babingley 
Nnlli Secnndus 26993. 

Class 2. — Shire StaUions, bom in 1925. 

5 L (S20.1—F. ’WHMBHEij), White Meadow, Ashbourne, for Moulion Concueiot 30942, 
bay, bred by A. H. Clark and Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding; e. Horning Mimic 
34048, d. 104651 Moulton Fantasy by King's Messenger 31562. 

4 n. (£10 .)—^WHiUAH J. Cumber, Theale, Berks, for Powisland Dalesman 30957, brown, 

bred by Charles E. Frank, Bhydoiry, Oswestry; z, Basildon Clansman 86277, d. 103044 
Fascination by Halstead Bob Boy 29449. 

Class 3. — Shire Stallions, bom in 1926. 

12 L (£20.)—F. WEztesead, White Meadow, Ashbourne, for pinohbeok Friar, bay, bred 
by J. T. Holmes, Stud Farm, Pinchbeck, Spalding; «. Cippenham Friar 38110, d. 99642 
Pinchbeck Queen's Messenger by King's Messenger 81562. 

10 IL (£10.)—SxR Bernard Grsenwbid, Bart., Harden Park, Woldingham, for Maiden 

Traitor, bay: z. Gowage Dalesman 89149, d. 116921 Maiden Forest Queen 2nd by 
Champion's Goalkeeper 80296. 

0 HL (£5.)—WZLLIAU J. Cumber, Theale, Berks, for Theale Bicbaxd, black, bred by B. W. 
Richards, llynclys, Oswestry; z, BasUdon Clansman 86277, d. 108829 Llynclys Queenle 
by Blaisdon Draughtsman 82X13. 

11 B. N.—A. Thomas Lotd, Dockinge, Wantage, for LoiMage Heirloom. 

H. C.—IS. 


^ Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Beserye, given by the Shire Horse Society for the 
best Stallion. A Prize of £2 is also given by the Shire Horse Society to the Breeder of 
the (Fiampion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse Soriety, t.nd 
the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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(Hass 4. —ShWe Mares, with Foals at foci. 

18 I. (£20.) — ^SiAJOR J. A. Korbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Panns, Trizig, for 118409 
Kerry daoish IXCaid, brown, bom in 1923 [foal by Seedsman S9589], bred by Ben Aiderson- 
Glaninihell, Kerry; s. Basildon Clansman 36277, d. 108657 Kerry Blossom bu 
Blue Blood 27397. 

16 n. (£10.)— Sir Bernard Grebnwbll, Bari., Harden Park, Woldingham, for 114789 
Harden Primrose, brown, born in 1922 [foal by Theale Lockinge 35246]: a. Champion’s 
Goalkeeper 30296, d. 75213 Harden Pavourite by Harden Henestrel 2nd 27570. 


Class 5. —Shire Colt Fodla, the produce of Mares eniered in Class 4.^ 

21 I. (£10.)— Sir Bernard Grebnwbli, Bart., Harden Park, Woldingham, for bay or brown, 
born Hay 13; s. Theale Lockinge 35246, d. 114789 Harden Primrose by Champion’s 
Goalkeeper 30296. 


Glass 6 . —Shire Filly FoaHs, the produce of Mares eniered in Class 4.^ 

25 I. (£10.)— HaJOR J. A. Horbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Parins, Tring, for Pendley Maiii 

of Honour, brown, bom Harch 30; s. Seedsman 39589, d. 118409 Kerry Glanlsh Hmd 
by Basildon Clansman 36277. 

Class 7. —Shire FiHies, bom in 1924. 

28 X. (£20, £; B. N. for Champion.*)— ^Hajor J. A. Horbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring, for 118173 Fenny FBsty Mom, black, bred by the late George Cottrill, Fenny 
Compton, Leamington; a. Harden Blend 36734, d. 103071 Fenny ^nsman’s Girl by 
Champion’s 29921. 

26 n. (£10.)— WIelum J. Cumber, Theale, Berks, for Oldpoit Senoiita, grey, bred by P. Hobbs, 

Oldport, Oswestry; a. Basildon Clansman 36277, d. 79067 Oldport Grey Lassie by 
Ivy Forest King 27455. 


Class B.’—Shire Fillies, bom in 1926. 

31 L (£20, & Champion.*)—^A. Thomas Lotd, Lockinge, Wantage, for 119877 Lockinge 

Bidgeway Bose, bay, bred by W. G. and B. H. Eoberts, Great Hope, Leighton, W^- 
pool; a. Lincoln What’s Wanted 2nd 35812, d. 92830 Elegance by Moors Kitchener 25443i 

32 IL (£10.)—Major J. A. Horbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 119815 

Kerry Ace of Diamonds, bay, bred by Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Kerry; a. Basildon 
Clansman 36277, d. 108657 Kerry Blossom by Halstead Blue Blood 27397. 

29 XQ. (£5.)—W. G. Bugeanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for 119691 Gobioii 

Peggy, bay, bred by E. W. Coles, Manor Farm, Emborough, Bath; a. Kingswood Hene- 
strm 37572, d. 89607 Himms Peggie by Mimms Coronation 29622. 

30 B. K.—Samuel Goodwin, Xvlngton Court, Leominster, for Lngg Side Darkle. 


Class 9. —Shire Fillies, bom in 1926. 

36 L (£20.)—A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge, Wantage, for Lockinge Namesake, dark bay, 
a. Heirloom 3rd 39510, d. 118657 Nameless Southill Bival 31833. 

35 n. (£10.)— Sir Bernard Grebnwbll, Bart., Harden Park, Woldingham, for Harden 
Thistle, black; a. Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296, d. 102161 Chatley Fluff by Harden 
Peter 33356. 

38 Xn. (£5.)— ^Hajor J. a. Horbison, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley 
Bose Sfl^e, brown, bred by F. W. Flintoff, Worminghall, Thame; a. Monks Green Friar 
35891, d. 111318 Cole Duchess by Barn King Cole 35374. 

Class 10. —Shire Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1923.^ 

42 I. (£20.)—Mann, Grossman and Paulin, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Boad, 
London, E.1, for Albion Victor, bay, bom in 1922, bred by A. A. Naylor, Barton Fields, 
Church Broughton, Derby ^ a. Bell Champion 33711, d. 101193 Barton Fields Forest 
Eve 2^ Homing John Bull 82469. 

45 H. (£10.)— E. J. Wythes, C.B.E., Copped Hall, Epping, for Saxon Jack, hay, bom in 
1921, bred by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenbam; a. Wyresdale Drau^tsman 34481, 
d. 57992 Peyton Diamond 3rd by Saxon Edward 22762, 

41 in. (£5.)— Hann, Grossman and Paulin, I^d., for Albion Major, brown, bom in 1928, 
bred by A. Norbury, High Fields Farm, Costock, Notts; a. Lmcoln What’s Wanted 
2nd 35812. 

44 B. N.—E. Patcheit, 156, Grattan Boad, Bradford, for Bradford Grey King. 

H.C.—43. C.—40. 

Class 11.—jSAtre Geldings, by registered sires, bom in 1924.^ 

49 L (£20.)— Edward Parry, Tyddyn>y>fron, Bettws Abergele, Denbighshire, for Toikshire 
WAiiah, bay, bred by E. Sberwin, Band Grange Farm, Bedale; a. Colney Friar 37253, 
d. 101038 Ancliffe Dray Lass by Warton Dray King 30002. 


* Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

* Champion Gold HedaL and £5 to the Eeserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for 
the best Hare or Filly. A l^ze of £2 is also given by the Shire Horse Sodety to the Breeder 
of the Champion Hare or FiUy, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse 
Society, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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48 n. (£10.)— Mann, Crossman and Paulin, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Boad, 
XK>ndon, E.l, for Albion Emperor, bay, bred by George Gotheridge, Maylands Farm, 
B^mford; s, Norbury Prince 33422, d, 89985 Primrose by Warrior Carlton 31943. 

Clydesdales. 

Class 12 .—Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1925. 

52 I. (£20. & Champion.^)— Jambs Crawpord, Castlewlgg Cottage, Whithorn, Wlgtovm^re, 
for Borgue Castle 21297, bay, bred by Adam Gray, Ingleston, Borgue; s. Bridgebank 
Sensation 20714, d. Blue Cap 39078 by Majestic Baron 13617. 

54 n. (£10, : B. for Champion. ^)-nJAMES Bilpatrige, Craigie Mains, Eilmamock, for 

(kaigie Lof^, bay, bred by William Orr, Balgreen Farm, Lochwinnoch; s. Lofty Pride 
18423, d, Balgreen Lady Janet 55529 by Park Freestep 18858. 

50 ni. (£5 .)—David Adams, Auchencraig, Dumbarton, for Hennerty 21344, bay, bred by 
W. and J. Eelth, Kennerty, Peterculter, Aberdeen; a. Artistic 20857, d, Sarcelle 26861 
by Everlasting 11331. 

Class 13 .—Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1926. 

55 L (£20.)—Charles Aiteenhead, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham, Co. Durham, for 

Commander, black: «. EUord 20334, d, Qexi House Jean 55779 by Scotlands Victory 
19759. 


Class 14.— Clydesdale Mares, bom in or before 1924. 

59 I. (£20, & Champion.*)— Egbert Paterson, Stamperland, Cathcart, Glasgow, for Lady 

Arden, bay, bom in 1924, bred by George Johnston, Whitehill, Peterhead; s, Bonnie 
Buchlyvie 14032, d, Gaya 49007 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

57 n. (£10.)— Charles Aiteenhead, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham, Co. Durham, for 
Dignity, brown, bom in 1924 ; «. Elford 20334, d. Bonnie Jean 44472 by Eevelanta 11876. 

Class 15.— Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1925. 

62 X. (£20, Si E. H. for Champion.*)— Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for 
Winter Qneen, black, bred by Miss E. M. Eelth, Kennerty, Peterculter, Aberdeen; #. 
Agent 20690, <2. Lady Ann 56163 by Dunure Ernest 19101. 

61 XL (£10.)—WiUdAM Fletcher, Station Stud Farm, Horton, Stockton-on-Tees, for 
Horton Queen Bess, bay; a, Elford 20334, d. Horton Ideal 55280 by Eajeidoscope 18385. 

60 E. N.— Charles aiteenhead, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham, Co, Durham, for Lnoy. 

Class 16.— Clydesdale Oddings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1924,* 
64 I. (£80.)—^Egbert Dalzisl, Eue, Auldgirth, Dumfries, for Prince* brown, bom in 1923, 
bred by Dr. Smith, Mains, Whithorn; a, Dunraven 20309. 

67 IX. (£10.)— Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Reality, bay, bom in 
1921, bred by James Dumo, Eothiebrisbane, Fyvie; a. Birkenwood 19350. 

66 B. H.— William Herr, Bell Mount, Penrith, for BeUmouni 


SufEolks. 

Class 17 .—Suffolk StdUiona, bom i» or before 1923.* 

68 I. (£20.)—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for Bawdacy Botinfiful 5551, 
bom in 1923, bred by Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge; a, Fram- 
lingham AUenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Minerra 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

70 XI. (£10.)—^T. E. SocHON, Tanfleld Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Morston 
Bean Brocade 5555, bom in 1923, bred by the Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne 
Hail, Oxford, Suffolk ; a, Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235, d. Meggy 8690 by Sudbourne 
. Arab 3309. 


Class 18 .—Snffolh Stallions, bom in 1924. 

76 L (£20, & Champion.*)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, 

Gold King 5643; a. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d. Leda 
Tester 3076. 

75 XL (£10.)— ^Arthur T. Pratt, for Morston Cicero 5644; a, Shotley Counterpart 4908. 
d. Morston Irene 9943 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

77 m. (£5.)—P. Bobin L. Savlll, Copsale, Horsham, for Brocade of Copaale 5753, bred by 

P. A. Bayman, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham Market: a, Fomham Beatty 4942. 
d. Tattingstone Heetar 9184 by Alpha 3894. ' 


Trimley, Ipswich, for Mcaston 
Queen 7772 by Bawdsey Har- 


I Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best MareorFJUy. 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* .The ** CoronaSon’* n* 

best Stallion. 


' Perpetual Challenge Cup, given by tlie Suffolk Horse Society lor the 
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72 R. N.—Lt.-Coi. W. E. Habbison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on*Trcnt, for Sir Hairy ol 
Moiston. 


Class 19 .—Suffolk StaLliom, bom in 1925. 

80 X (£20.)—^Abxhxtb T, Pbatx, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Commander of Morsion 

5778, bred by R. H. Wrinch, Harkstead, Ipswich; s. Fornham Beatty 4942, a, Harkstead 
Juno 2nd 9388 by Eushmere Viking 3741. 

82 n. {£10.)’-~SiB CUTBBEET QuiLiER, Babi., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Culverden Cup* 
winner 5779, bred by E. and E. Garley, Badingham, Framlingham; s, Woolverstone 
Checkmate 4683, d. Tipsy 8806 by Badwell Arbitrator 4424. 

81 m. (£5.)^F. Newto Pbait, Croft Farm, Hlrton, Ipswich, for Ashmooi Viscount 5725, 

bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; s. Shotley Counterpart 4903, 
d. Ashmoor Vi 9866 by Sudbourne Arab 3309. 

78 E. B.—^Lt.-COL. W. E. Habbison, Wychnor Park Burton-on-Trent, for Beau Brummel 
ol Wychnor. 


Class 20 .—Suffolk Stallions, bom in 1926. 

85 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion,')—^A bthue T. Pbatt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for 

Morston Countermand 5820; s. Shotley Counterpart 4003, d. Morston Conadence 11416 
by Morston Connaught 4590. 

84 n. (£10 .)—Caft. 0. E. FitzEot, Lodge Farm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Frmce AraU 5776, bred by Sturgeon Bros., Ltd., Stanton, Suifolk; s. Sudbourne Arab! 
8287, d. Diamond Princess 12788 by Prince 4351. 

86 m. {is,) —^Mas. Eveitn Ezoh, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Vulcan of Wretham 5847, 

bred by S. W. A. Noble, Wretham Hall, Thetford; a. Sudbourne Beauchief 4215, d. 
Iphigenia 9456 by Eushmere Viking 3741. 

87 R. N.—F. C. Vesiet, Hartley Hall Farm, Easton, Wickham Market, for Hartley King 

of Diamonds. 


Class 21 .—Suffolk Mares, mth Foals at foot, 

88 I. (£20, St Champion.*)— ^Eakl Iveage, C.B., C.M.C., Pyrford Court, Woking, for 

Sudbourne Areta 11498, born in 1921 [foal by Crossing Crusader 5433], bred by the 
late lx>Td Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suilolk; s. Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235, 
d, Sudbourne Armada 8519 by Sudbourne Peter 3955. 

93 IL (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— SIR Cuthbbrt QmiiTBR, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, 
for Bawdsey Sappho 11350, born in 1921 [foal by Worlingham Red Gold 5506]; 9, Earl 
Gray 4219, d, Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

92 HL (£5.)— Sir Cvthbert Quilter, Bart., for Bawdsey Hajniel 12598, bom in 1923 [foal 
dy worlingham Ecd Gold 6506]; «. Framlingham Allenby 4826, d, Bawdsey Hayseed 
9496 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

89 B. N.— Waiter J. Fryer, C.B.E., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for Sudbourne Sybil. 


Class 22. —Suffolk Colt Foals, the prodttoe of Mares in Class 21.^ 

98 L (£10.)— Sir Ovthbert QuxxiTER, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for foal born April 15, 
1927: 8, Worlingham Eed Gold 5506, d, Bawdsey Sappho 11350 by Earl Gray 4219. 
97 n, (£5.)— Sir Outbbert Qcilter, Bart., for foal born Jan. 25;«. Worlingham Eed Gold 
5606, d, Bawdsey Hayscl 12598 by Framlingham Allenby 4826. 

94 m. (^.i— Earl Iteagh, C.B., O.H.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for foal born April 
13; 8, Cressing Crusader 5433, d, Sudbourne Areta 11408 by Sudbourne Beau Brocade 
4236. 

06 R, N.—WALTER J. FRYER, C.B.E., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks. 


Class fSS^-^Suffolk FiUy Foals, the pro&uce of Mares in Class 21.» 

CNo Entry,] 

Class 24.— FUUes, bom in 1924, 

102 X. (£20.)—W. G. Harvey, Kentish Farm, Stisted, Essex, for Hartley Prima Donna 
13001, bred by P. 0. Vostey, Easton, Wickham Market; 8, Sudbourne Premier 4968, 
d, Efagfthn.li cavell 10080 by Freston Marsha) 4420. 

103 n. (£10 .)—Sir Outbbert Qvilter, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Honesty 
13087; f. Framlingham Allenby 4826, d, Bawdsey Moonbeam 9410 by Bawdsey Hay 
4188. 

105 HL (£5.)—P. EoBXtT L. SAViLL, Copsale, Horsham, for Tattingstone Betty 13030, bred 
by J. Forrest, Tattingstone Hail, Ipswich; a, Fornham Beatty 4942, d, Tattlngstone 
Luck 10225 by Sudbouruo Beau Chief 42ljS. 

104 R. N.—Mbs. Evelyn Eioh, Wretham HaU, Thetford, for Willingham Belvine. 


'The ‘‘Coronation** Perpetual/Silver Ohalleng© Cup, given by the Suffolk Horse 
Society for the best StalUoh, . 

■ Champion Prlaie of £10 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Hare or FiUy, 

* Prises ^ven by the SuRolk Horse Society. 
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Class 25. —Suffolk Fillies, born in 1925. 

106 I. (£80.)--Capt. C. E. EitzEot, Lodge Farm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Thorpe Countess 13635, bred by H. W. Daking, Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex ; «. Tatting- 
stone Beau Esprit 4927, d. WhitehaU Countess 9942 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

Ill n. (filO.)— Sir Cuthbbrt Qtjiltbr, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Lustre 
13687; a, Framlingham AUenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Sunbeam 7044 by Bawdsey Harvester 
8076. 

107 m. (£5.)— Lt.-OoL. W. E. Harmson, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for WycOmor 
Wendy 13673 ; a. Bawdsey Wasaal 5586, Bawdsey Wench 10825 by Bawdsey Varlet 
4390. 

108 rv. (£4.)—W. G. Harvey, Kentish Farm, Stisted, Essex, for Hartley La Premiere 13541, 
bred by P. C.Vestey, Easton, Wickham Market; «. Sudboume Premier 4963, d , Bingshall 
Cavell 10080 by Freston Marshal 4420. 

109 B. N.—HollbsIiBY Bay LABOtm Colony, Hollesley, Suffolk, for Colony Melody. 

H. 0.-113. C.—110, 114. 

Class 26. —Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1926. 

115 I. (£20)— Capt C. E. FitzEoy, Lodge Farm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmimds, 
for Coney Weston Arabia 14061; s. Sudbourne Arabi 8287, d. Depwade Olivia 10122 
by Badwell Arbitrator 4424. 

121 XL (£10.)—T. H. SOC5HON, Tanfleld Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Tanfield 
Poppy 14089; a, Shotley Counterpart 4903, d, Morston Gold Signet 12078 by Morston 
Gold Guard 4284. 

119 HL (£5.)— Sir Ctjthbbrt Qttiltbr, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Foxtrot 
14227; a, Sudboume Foch 4869, d, Bawdsey Jazz 10807 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

116 B. N.— Ga?t. C. E. FitzRoy for Sudboume Sallie. 

Class 27. —Suffolk OMings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1924.^ 

126 I. (£20.)—T. H. SocEON, Tanfleld Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Boxer, bom 
in 1920, bred by W. H. Allen; a. Woolverstone Checkmate 4683. 

124 IL (£10.)— Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Colonel, born in 1920, 
bred by F. C« Barton, Kessingland, Lowestoft; a. Matchless 4628, d. Dainty 8469 by 
Toller’s Vicar 8184. 

125 m. (£5.)— Mrs. Evelyn Rich, for Gay Lad, born in 1924; a. Sudboume Bellringer 4588, 
d. Sudboume Menilass 7128 by Bennington Cupbearer 3086. 

122 B. B.— Cart. C. E. FitzRoy, Lodge Farm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Samson. 


Percherons. 

Class 28 .—Percheron Stallions, bom in or before 1923.® 

129 L (£20, St B. B. for Champion.*)—^Lr.-Ooii. H. E. Hambbo»C.B.E., Coldham Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds, for Coldham Gunner B 208, li^t grey, bom m 1922; a, Quanteleux B 35, 
d. Pandata B 130 by Luticlen F 102720. 

128 H. (£10.)—Sib Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Enepp 
Kanthos B 266, grey, born In 1923; a. Misanthrope B 5, d. Potencc B 30 by Japon 
F 84819. 

130 HL (£5.)— Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for Bomah Gamgee 
B 245, iron grey, bom in 1923; a. Misanthrope B 5, d. Quolline B 297 by Lyonnais 
F 102760. 


Class 29 .—Percheron Stallions, bom in 1924. 

131 L (£20.)— Getters and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hxston Drayman 3rd B 317, 
grey; a. Trapeze F 140424, d. Unification B 535 by MarriUon F 110245. 

132 H. (£10.)— ^Major J. S. Oourtauld, M.P., Burton Park, Petworth, for Burton Yeoman 
B 308, grey; a. Rhum B 53, d. Quolamite B 4 by Lyonnais F 102760. 

Class 80 .—Percheron Stallions, bom m 1925. 

133 L (£20, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Getters and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Histon Drayman 4th B 340, grey; a. Lagor B 1, d. Ustache B 509 by Qualvados F131498. 

135 n. (£10, & B. N. for Gha^ion.*)— Henry B. Overean, Brampton Ash, Market Har- 
borough, for Brampton Ingot B 339, grey; a. Hilderstone Watteau B 198, d. Brampton 
Eve 431 by Lagor B 1. 


* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

■ Prizes ^ven by the British Percheron Horse Society, 
the British Percheron Horse Society for 

British Percheron Horse Society for the 

best Stallion in Class 30 bom in Great Britam. 
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134 in. (fiS.)—Co-OPBRATIVB WholbsaIiB SOCIETY, LTD., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, 
for Mm Medisant B 844, grey; s. Salammbo B 86, d. Utelle B 494 by Medlsant E 105527. 


Class 81. —Percheron Stallions, bom in 1926. 

138 L (£20.)—Sir B[enry H. A. Hoare, Bart., Stourhead, Zeals, Wilts, for Siourhead 
Leontes B 360, grey; s. Lagor B 1, d. Quognitive B 58 by Mercy E 105783. 

187 n. (£10.)— Chivers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Drayman 5th 
B 368, grey; «. Villabon B 276, d. Perthe B 178 ^ Japon F 84819. 

136 m. (£5 .)—Sir Merrie B. Burreld, Bart., G.B.E., Enepp Castle, Horsham, for Enepp 
XAm\r sL\ B 359, grey ; s. Prescient B 17, d. Potence B 30 by Japon E 84819. 

Class 32. —Percheron Mares, with Foals at foot. 

142 I. (£20, & Champion.^)—C o-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Estate Office, Cold- 
ham, Wisbech, for Ut^e B 494, grey, bom in 1920 [foal by Salammbo B 86], bred by 
Henri Perpere, Piessior, Pin-la-Garenne, France; «. Medlsant E 105527, d. Orvale 
E 123215 by Jan E. 84219. 

140 H. (£10.)— Cbivebs and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Servetie B 534, grey, bom 
in 1918 [foal by Lagor B 1], bred by V. Maillefert, Cruehet, Ventes-de-Bonise, France; 
s, Importun E 80576, d. Nazarenne E 116845 by Heainne E 75604. 

141 m. (£5.)—CHIVERS AND SONS, LTD., for Ustache B 509, grey, born in 1920 [foal by 
Villabon B 276], bred by M. Besnier, Bout-du*Bois, Origy les Eour, France; s. Qiialvados 
E 131498, d. Officielle E 119963 by Jolicoenr E 85324. 

139 B. H.— Sir Msrbie B. Bttrrell, Bart., C.B.E., Enepp Castle, Horsham, for Palombe, 

Class 38. —Percheron CoU or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 32.‘ 

146 I. (£10.)—Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech* 
for grey colt, born Feb. 1; s. Salammbo B 86, d. Jtelle B 494 by Medlsant E 105527* 

144 H. (£6.)—CHIVERS AND SONS, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for grey colt, born April 5; 
s. Lagor B 1, d. Serverie B 534 by Importun E 80576. 

145 in. (£3.)— CHIVERS AND SONS, Ltd., for grey colt, born May 3; «. Villabon B 276, 
d. Ustache B 509 by Qualvados E 131498. 

143 B. N.— Sir Merrik B. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Enepp Castle,Horsham, for grey colt. 

Class 84. —Percheron Fillies, born in 1924. 

147 L (£20, Sc B. N. for Champion.^)-—O hivers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Histon Bess B 641, grey; s. Oh B 58, d. Perthe B 178 by Japon E 84819. 

140 n. (£10.)—Lt.-Ool. H. B. HaubrO; O.B.B., Coldham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Bvenlode Constance B 637, grey, bred by Col. A. Dugdole, Sezlncote, Moreton-in-Marsh; 
8. Quanteloux B 35, d. Bonsarde B 337 by Ealot E 92507. 


Class 35.— Percheron Fillies, born in 1926. 

153 I. (£20* St Champion.’}—C. Wilson, Blseholme, Lincoln, for Bisehohne Beaotlon B 665, 
grey; a. Mteanthropo B 5, d. Becreation B 666 by X<agor B 1. 

160 n. (£10. Sc B. N. for Champion.’)— Chivers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Histon Lady Grey B 721, ney; a. Villabon B 276, d. Petronne B 176 by Japon E 84819. 

151 m. (£5.)— Major J. S. (3ourtauld, M.P., Burton Park, Petworth, for Burton Zephyr 
B 670, grey; s. Quanteloux B 36, d. Quonlointe B 220 by Myrmidon E 100533. 

152 B. K.—Mibb E. M, Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for Bomah Insertion. 

Class 36.---Percheron Fillies, bom in 1926. 

157 I. (£20.)— Oo-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, Ltd., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, 
for Elm Irene B 768, grey; e. Salammbo B 86, d. Utelle B 404 by Medlsant E 105527. 

162 n. (£10.)— Henry E. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, for Brampton 
Joan B 789, grey; t. HUdorstone Watteau B198, d. Brampton Caroline B 95 by Ombrien 
E 124161. 

169 m. (£5.)— major j. S. Courtauld, Burton Park, Petworth, for Burton Ahbesse B 739* 
grey; a. Prescient B 17, d. Quonjointe B 220 by Myrmidon E 109533. 

158 B. IL— Oo-OPERAXiVB WHOLESiLE SOCIETY, Ltd., for Elm Nora. 


Class 87 .—Percheron GMings, by registered sires, born in or before 1923.^ 
163 X, (£20.)—Sir Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart., stourhead, Zeals, Wilts, for Stourhead 
brown, bom in 1928; a. Stourhead Original B 82, d. Hormanda B 37 ^ Garon 


^ Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given hy the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Morp or Filly. 

’ Prises given by the BriUsh Percheron Horse Society. . 

’ Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Euly in Glass 85 horn m Great Britain. 
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Hunters. 

01as« S8. —Sunter Mares, vrith Pools at /oof. 

164 I. (£20. & Chainpion.*)--SntMBitBiK E. Bukbeil, Baeo?., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for 5330 The BeUe, brown, bom in 1916 [foal by The Best 147]; e. Hanover Square, d. 
3014 Surprise by Silver King 64. . 

166 n. (£10.)— Capt. J. T. Kypixet, Franks, iTTpmlnster, for 6444 Prozfidd BeUnda, brown, 

aged ffoal by Llmosin]. , ^ ^ 

167 m. (£5.)—^Wabjrb and Unwin, longdon Hall, Tewkesbury, for 6525 Senmeda, chestnut, 
aged [foal by Tetrameter]; «. Oppressor, d, Tippytoes by General Symons. 

Class 89. — Huni&r CoU Foals, the prodmye of Mares in Class 38. 

168 L (£10.)— Sir Merbik R. Bukrbil, Bart., O.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for brown* 
born May 22 ; s. The Best 147, d. 5380 The Belle by Hanover Square. 

169 n. (£5.)— Warbb and Unwin, Longdon Hall, Tewkesbury, for chestnut, bom May 17 ; 
8. Tetrameter, d, 6525 Senmeda by Oppressor. 

Class 40. —Hnnter FUly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 38. 

170 I. (£10.)—Capt. J. T. Kypein, Franks, Upmlnster, for Limolinda, brown, bom 
March 19 ; a. Ltmosin, d. 6444 Frosfeld Belinda by Imperator. 

Class 41. — Eurd&r Mares {Novke), wUh Foals at foot, 

172 Z. (£20, & B. N. for Clhanopion.^)— Fawcett Hzonett, The Kook, Bankfleld Road, West 
Derby, Liverpool, for 6449 Fi^g Hornet, chestnut, bom in 1923 [foal by Top Covert]; 
8, Serlby Drake, d. Alice 2nd by Ben Wyvis 20. 

171 n. (£10.)— Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for 6520 Daffodil 4th, 
chestnut, born in 1923 [foal by Vigorous], bred by 0. R. P. Winser, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Dean, Charlbury, Oxon; a. Roi Donovan, d, 4596 Sezuiramis by Killeleagh. 

176 IIL (£5.)— Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, Surrey, for Bridget, 
brown, bom in 1919 [foal by San^more], breeder unknown. 

Class 42. —Hunter CoU Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 41. 

[No Award.] 

Class 43. —Hunter FiUy Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 41. 

182 L (£10.)— ^Fawcett Bignett, The Kook, Bankfleld Road, West Derby, Liverpool, for 
chestnut, bora Feb. 15; a. Top Covert, d. 6449 Flsring Hornet by Serlby Drake. 

184 IL (£5.)— Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, Surrey, for Fancourt 
Doreen, brown, bom May 1; a. Sanglamore, d, Bridget by Copper Ore. 

181 IZL (£3.)— Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for chestnut, bom May 8; 
a. Vigorous, d. 6520 Daffodil 4th by Roi Donovan. 

Class 44. —Hunier Fillies, horn in 1924. 

186 I. (£20, Ss Champion.*)— Sir Merris R. Burredl, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for 6486 Chime, brown; a. The Best 147, d. 5330 The Belle by Hanover Square. 

187 XL (£10.)— George Diqsinson, Gark Mills, Cark-in>Cartinel, for 6496 Cark silver Sign, 
chestnut; a. Silver Grill, d, Cark Colombine. 

188 in. (£5.)— Walter J. Fryer, G.B.E., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for 6558 Gfaylaxoh. 
bay; a. Gay Lally, d. 6847 Larch by Bhrk Gill 178. 

189 E. K.— Mrs. McLean, Mllebush, Leighton Buzzard, for Anne of Cleves. 

Class 45. —Huriler Fillies, horn in 1925. 

191 Z. (£20.)— Capt. J. A. Herbert, Coldbrook, Abergavenny, for 6641 Lady Member 2nd, 
bay, bred by B. Geoffrey Flower, Cliff Farm, Farrington Gurney, Bristol; a, Political, 
d. 6051 Lady Cliff by Fitz Donovan. 

194 IL (£10.)— Mrs. Smite-Ryland, Barford Hill, Warwick, for 6786 Snail 3rd. dark bay; 
a. Gay Lally, d. 6025 Snail 2nd by Kilmarnock. 

192 IZL (£5.)— Morgan T. Jones, Sugwas Form, Hereford, for 6828 Betty 6th. brown: a. 
Captain Jack, d. 6827 Brown Lass by Snap Dragon. 

195 B. K.— ^Mbs. Soper Weitburn, Amport St. Mary, Andover, for Trandnoent. 

Class 46. —Hunter Fillies, horn in 1926. 

196 Z. (£20, & B, N. for Ohampion.*}— Major C. Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 
6799 Swinton Honoia, brown; a. Dunholm, d. 4106 Heather 3rd by Scotch Sign. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Mare four years old and upwards in Classes 88 and 41, which 
must be either registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month 
of the Award. 

»Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old in Classes 44 to 46. which 
must be either registered i» the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month 
pf the Award, 
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199. n. (£10*)—Cam. J. T. KTETiNr, Franks, TTpminster, for 6654 Snzetie 2iid, brown; s. 

General Gough, (f. 6444 Froxfield Belinda by Imperator. 

201 in. (£6.)—Sir Charles T. Pulley, Lower Baton, Hereford, for iVTariri, brown ; a. 

Cellini, d. Eosemary Fane by Walmsgate. 

197 B. N.—Walter J. Fryer, C.B.E., Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for La Tanta. 

Class 47. —Hunger Oddings, bom, in 1924. 

205 I. (£20.)—Walter J. Fryer, C.B.Bm Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for Louvig 898, bay; 
8. Vigorous 2nd, d. Louviers Queen by Louviers. 

206 n. (£10.)—^Ebx Howkins, Clifton Eeynea, Olney, Bedford, for Bed WnnmpT bay, bred 
by Major J. L. Nickisson, Hinton Manor, Swindon; s. General Gough, d, 4313 Bed 
Squaw by Bed Sahib. 

207 m. (£5.)—John Edward Jones, Treworgan, Boss, for Watchman, bay, bred by the late 
Edward Clarke, Winestead, Hull; a. Scarlet Bambler, d. Hay Seed by Mlntseed. 

203 B. N.—Mbs. B. Cottbill, Sandal Lodge, Droitwich, for Coggeshall. 

Class 48. —Hunter Oeldings, bom in 1925. 

216 I. (£20.)—^E. D. Newman, Soremby Manor, Spilsby, for Bully Bluff, brown; a. Top 
Covert, d. 4973 Miss Barock by Akbar. 

217 n. (£10.)—Major W. H. Bawnslby, Well Vale, Alford, Lines, for Top Gallant (Supp., 
No. 962), bay; a. Top Covert, d, 6470 Mermaid 8th by Ocean Wave. 

218 m. (£5 .)—^Mbs. B. M. VAUGHAN, Blacklades, Brewood, Stafford, for Bover 977, chestnut, 
bred by G. P. Ballard, Park Farm, Shifnal; a. Xing Midas, d, 6565 Melrose 4th. 

213 B. N.—MISS B. M. Harbison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for Kin g fi gb . 

Class 49. —Hunter Colts or Geldings, bom in 1926. 

221 I. (£20.)—Sir Mebbje B. Burrell, Bart., G.B.E., Xnepp Castle, Horsham, for John 
Peal, bay colt; a. The Best 147, d, 6330 The Belle by Hanover Square. 

223 n. (£10 .)—Dudley W. North, Manor House, Chipping Warden, Banbury, for Gold 
Standard, chestnut gelding; a. Political, d. 6084 Exchange by Barrabas 2nd. 

224 m. (£5.)—VisoouNT Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., for Sailor, chestnut 
gelding; a. North End, d, 6264 Seafoam by Goblet. 

Special Produce Prizes of £3 eadh given by the R,A.S,E. and Second Prizes 
of £1 each by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 
Society for the two best groves of three young animals in Glasses 44 to 49, by 
the same Thoroughbred or Registered Hunter Sire, A Gold Medal was given 
by the HJ, dk N,L,H,B,S, to the owner of the sire of the winning group, and a 
Silver Medcd to the owner of the sire of the second group. 

Sired by Gay Lally. 

185 ) ( Gay Fairy, chestnut filly, exhibited by N. D. Budgen. 

188 >£3.s Gaylaioh, bay filly, exhibited by Walter J. Fryer. 

194 j (Snail 3rd, dark bay filly, exhibited by Mrs. Smzth-Byland. 

Sired by Political. 

191') fLady Member 2nd, bay filly, exhibited by Cart. J. A. Herbert. 

195 >£1.-^ Transluoentr chestnut filly, exliibited by Mrs. Sorer Whitburn. 

223) (Gold Standard, chestnut gelding, exhibited by Dudley W. North. 


Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Class 50 .—Poh and Riding Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, rwt exceeding 

16 hands, 

226 I. (£20. & B. N. for Champion.*}—T resham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for 
Emer^ 3rd (Approved Mare Begister, p. 248), chestnut, breeder and age unknown. 
CFoal by Bridgewater (G.S,B.)] 

231 H. (£10.)—E. A. Tinnby, Holywell Dairy, Truro, for Silver (Approved Mare Begister, 
page 260), grey, bom in 1916 (foal by Favourite], bred by Mr. Mitchell, St. Dennis, Com- 
w«dl; 8, Irish Linen, d, Cornish Queen by Golden Petrol. 

229 in. (£5, dt B. N. for Chami^on.*)—M bs. Philip Hunloee, Cowbridgo, Malmesbury, for 
SyUabUD (Supp. 1917), chestnut, born In 1916 [foal by Bagged Bobin], bred by Miss 
cStaiady HaSyn, Buckfaat; s. Barbed Fence, d, Junkett. 

232 B. N.— Herbert Whitley, Primley, Paignton, for Piimley Piftnella. 

226 Champion.*—M. M. FitzGerald, Marsdon Manor, Cirencester. 

^ Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly. 

* Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Class 50 entered in 

the Supplement to the National Pony . Stud Book. 
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Class 51.— Polo and Biding Pony FiUko or Oddings, born in 1924. 

234 I. (£20.) — Cam?. W. H. FUANOE-iLiYHUiiST, Bostock Hall, Middlewlch, for Bosaiian 
(Supp. 1024), dark bay gelding; «. Bnsewood 1314, d. 5032 Juliet 2nd by Sandiway 

238 H. *(£10.)—Miss Nokah Dawson, Holne Bark, Ashburton, Devon, for Bandage (Supp. 

1924) chestnut filly, bred by the late 0. Howard Taylor, Middlewood Hall, Barnsley; 
s. The Marne 1076, d. 3322 Calico by Don Patricio 592. 

236 in. (£5.)—Mas. Janet Gordon, How Caple Cross. Ross-on-Wye, for Prudence 2nd 
(Snpp. 1924), dark brown filly; s. St. Lucion 1018, d. Wendy 2nd (Approved Mare 
Renter, p. 131). 

Class 52.— Polo and Biding Pony OoUs, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1925. 

243 I. (£20, Champion,^ Si Champion.*)— Capt. W. H. Feancb-Hathukst, Bostock Hall, 
Middlewich, for Bosine (Supp. 1925), chestnut filly; s. Rosewood 1314, d. 5032 Juliet 
2nd hy Sandiway 121. 

239 n. (£10.)— Lady Diteand, Croft House, Somerford Keynes, Swindon, for Croft Highlight 
(Suppg 1925), chestnut filly; a. Clarione 1201, d. Croft Bridget (Approved Mare Register, 

237 h} fisl)—H. Bkigbt, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for Silverdale Merriment (Supp 

1925) , bay colt; s. Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d, Medina (Approved Mare Register, p. 90). 
247 17. (£4.) —^R. H. Reynolds, Villa Verde, South Downs Road, Bowdon, Cheshire, for 

Easter Egg 2nd (Supp. 1925), bay colt; s. Complexion 1016, d. 4178 New Love by Arthur’s 
Pride 861. _ 

246 B. N.— Tebsham Giibey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Water Idly. 

Class 58. —Polo and Biding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1926. 

249 1. (£20.)—H. Bbiget, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for Silverdale Bowtint (Supp. 

1926) , bay colt; s. Cherry Tint 761, d. 3388 Bowery by Bowdon (Supp. 1913). 

250 n. (£10, Si B. N. for Champion.*)— Lady Durand, Croft House, Somerford Keynes, 
Swindon, for Croft DawxUight (Supp. 1926), dark bay filly; a. Moorside 2nd (G.S:B.), 
d, 5433 Dark Dawn by Grey Dawn 18. 

251 m. (£5.)— Cafe. W. H. Fbanoe-Hayhuest, Bostock Hall, Middlewlch, for Bose Noir 
(Supp. 1926), black brown colt; s, Rosewood 1814, d. 5032 Juliet 2nd by Sandiway J2l. 

254 B. E.—R. H. Reynolds, Villa Verde, South Downs Road, Bowdon, Cheshire, for Valentla. 


Hackneys and Hackney Ponies. 

Class 64. — Hackney Mares, with Foals at foot, exceeding 14 hands* 

256 I. (£16, & Champion.*)—T heo. Hignett, St. Ives, Sandfield Park, West Derby, Liver¬ 
pool, for 25024 Angrm Express, chestnut, bom in 1919 [foal by Mersey Searchlight 
14328], bred by G. R. Ditchbura, Lodge Farm, Thorganby, York; a. Angram Majesty 
11967, d, 24645 Thorganby Princess by Park House Chantecler 11843. 

257 H, (£10, & B. H. for Champion.*)— Henry T. Holloway, West Lavington, Wilts, for 
25967 Countess Sybil, chestnut, bom in 1921 [foal by Lavington Firebrand 14063], bred 
by B. Norman, South Creake, Fakenham, Norfolk; a. Leopard 9783, d. 16017 Creake 
Sylvia by Challenger 3013, 

255 IIL (£5.)—Thomas H. Hayward, The Home Farm, Alsager, Cheshire, for 25615 Avon- 
belle, chestnut, bom in 1918 [foal by Royal Success], bred by the late John Makeague, 
Golborne Park, Newton-le-Willows; a. King’s Proctor 1102, a, 23043 Capenor Evenly by 
Evanthius 8463. 

Class 55. — Hackney Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 14 hands, 

260 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Mrs. A. C. King, Braishflcld Manor, Romsey, for 22849 Tin 
Foil, bay, born in 1911 [foal by Braish Rupert], bred by 0. S. Clark, Waltham Cross: 
8. Tissington Gideon 9042, d. 13513 Gold FoU by Sir Horace 5402. 


Welsh Mountain Ponies. 

Class 56 .—Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1924, not exceeding 

12 hands. 


262 L (£16.)— Mm. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Anns, for Grove King Cole 2nd 565. arev. 
bom in 1911; a. Grove King Cole 197, d. 948 Bleddfa Tell Tale Tyrant 477. ** ^ 

263 n. (filO.)-nJoHN Jones and Son, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, Colwyn Bay. for Uwvn 
Satan 1325, dark grey, bom In 1922, bred by Major W. M. Dugdale, Llwyn, Llanfyllin: 
a, Kilhendre Celtic Silverlight 1953, d. 6086 Llwyn Tempter Ay Temptetion 527, 


^ Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best FlUy. 

* Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare in 64. 

* Gold Medal given hy the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare in fiHqaa 66 
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267 ni. (£5.)—Loud Swansea, B.S.O., M.V.0, Caer Beiis, Builth Wells, for Caer Beds 
Eing Cole 940, grey, born in 1917, bred by Mrs. H. B. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms; 
8. Grove King Colo 2nd 565, d. 4431 Grove Sprite 2nd by Grove Ballistito 200. 

268 B. N.— ^Mrs. Whitburn and Mrs. Hunioke, Cowbridge, Malmesbury, and Amport St. 
Mary, Andover, for Llwyn Temptation. 

Class 57.— Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions, horn in 1925 or 1926, not exceeding 

11*3 hands, 

269 I. (£16.)—^Mrs. H. B. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Catapult 1867, grey, bom 
in 1925; 8. Shooting Star 73, d. 4431 Grove Sprite 2nd by Grove Ballistite 200. 

270 n. (£10.)— John Jones and Son, Binarth Hall Pony Stud, Colwyn Bay, for Dinarth Boy, 
brown, born in 1925; 8, Cream Bun 1228, d, Binarth Bdu by Fairwood Storm King 812. 

Class 58. —Wdsh Mountain Pony Mares, horn in or before 1924, wiOh Foods 
at foot, not exceeding 12 hands, 

271 I. (£15.)—Mrs. H. B. Greene, Grove, Graven Arms, for 6037 Grove Firdight, brown, 
born in 1917 [foal by Grove King Cole 2nd 565]; 8, Shooting Star 73, d, 3017 Grove 
Twilight by Grove Ballistite 200. 

273 IL (£10.)— John Jones and Son, Binarth Hall Pony Stud, Colwyn Bay, for 6889 Kitti- 
wake, spotted white, born in 1916 [foal by Llwyn Temptation 1263], bred by Miss Eurgain 
Lort, Caatlemai, Carnarvon; «. Kevolt 493, d, 1761 Jenny Pembroke by Greylight 80. 

274 m. (£5.)—Misses Mat and Summers, Church Moor, Church Stretton, for 5992 dumber 
Miss Mary, grey, born in 1917 [foal by Faraam Cocoa Nibs 1207], bred by F. F. Mason, 
Killay, Glamorgan; 8, Hardwick Conqueror 667, d, 3758 Clumber Janet 3rd by Hard* 
wick Sensation 670. 

275 B. N.—B. J. Bichards, Gilestone, Talybont<on-t7sk, for Criban Charming SwdL 

Class 59. —Wdsh Mountain Pony Fillies, bom in 1926 or 1926, not exceeding 

11*3 hanjds, 

276 1. (£16.)— Tom Jones Evans, Lower Binchopo, Craven Arms, for 8541 Craven Jean, 
roan, born in 1925; a. Craven Star Shot 1111, d, 3546 Forest Tosca Forest Banger 288. 

279 n. (£10.)—B. Morris Thomas, Pentre Home Farm, Boncath, for 8557 Myrtle Kit& Qrey^ 
light, grey, born in 1925, bred by the Earl of Llsbume, Crosswood, Cardiganshire; a. 
Irfon Talisman 896, d, 6589 Kitty of Crosswood by Eppynt Greylight 489. 

278 m. (£6.)—Misses May and Summers, Church Moor, Church Stretton, for Lydbuiy Blue 
Bell, grey, born in 1925: a. Grove Elfin 729, d, 7932 Lydbury Martin by Grove King Cole 
2nd 565, 


Shetland Ponies. 

Class 60.— Shedand Pony Stallions, born in or before 1924, not exceeding 10*2 

hands, 

283 I. (£16, & Champion.^)— Mrs. Etta Bueeus, Penniwclls, Elstree, Herts, for Bibblita 
o! Penniwells 1087, black, bom in 1920; a. Blitz 848, d, 2193 Biddy by Biamond 257. 

284 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)— Mbs. Etta Bueeus, for Herakles 1056, black, bom 
in 1920, bred by Mrs. B. E, Hervey-Bathurst, Gortinanane, Argyllshire; s. Helium 452, 
d, 3466 Sonia of Preshaw by Solan of Transy 624. 

281 ZH. (£6.)— Mbs. Betty Cox, Marshwood Manor, Bridport, tor Bohemian o! Earlshall 
1079, grey, born in 1021, bred by B, W. B. Mackenzie, Eaxlahall, Leuchars, Fife: a. 
Glass Norseman 759, d, 3923 Bohoa of Earlshall by Helmet of Earlshall 408. ' 

280 B. N.—Mrs F. Brian Birby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury, for Bravo of Earlshalt 

Class ^Xn-Sheikimd, Pony Mares, yoidi Foals at foot, not seeding 10*2 hands, 

288 I. (£16.)—Mrs. Etta bueeus, Penniwells, Elstree, for 4052 Mayfair of Penniwells, black, 
born in 1918 [foal by Bibblitz of Penniwells 1087]; «, Vagary of Penniwells 841, d, 2582 
Mayfly of Penniwells Gleneaim 314. 

286 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Betty Cox, Marshwood Manor, Bridport, for Annita of Earlshall 
(Vol. 31,p. 36), black, born in 1923 [foal by Empire Bay 539], bred by B. W. B. Mackenzie, 
Earlshall, Leuchars, Fife; $, Gluss Norseman 769, d, 2123 Gluss Nellie by Jack 1X8. 

285 B. N.—MBS. F. Brian Bxbby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury, for Maud of EarlshaU. 


Riding Glasses.^ 

HtJNTEBS, 

Class 62 .—Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in 1923. 

800 I, (£16.)—Mrs. E. M. Vaughan, Blacklades, Brewood, Stafford, for Golden Friar, chest¬ 
nut gelding, bred by W. Singer; «. Friar Marcus, d. Mots d'Or by Chaucer. 


^ Champion Silver Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
ab ftt.ia. T>d Pony. 

* Prizes given by the Newport Local Committee. 
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293 n. (£10.)—Moiiqan T. Jones, Sugwas Farm, Hereford, for Rnfos, chestniit gadding, 
bred by G. Jones, Delbury, Craven Arms; s, Baohelor^s Image 202, d. by Red Sahib. 

291 m. (£5.)—^A. E. Cbaddock, Eldersfleld, Tewkesbury, for Pamint, bay gelding;«. listen. 

295 IV. (fi8.)--MAJOE W. H. Bawnslby, Well Vale, Alford, Lines, for Tarpaulin 796, bay 
gdding; «. Top Covert, d. 5470 Mermaid 8th by Ocean Wave. 

301 B. N.—Col. W. B. Williams, for St. Dunstan. (See Class 66.) 

Class 63 .—Hunter Mares or Geldings {Novice), bom in or bejore 1923, up to 
from 12 to 14 stones, 

818 L (£15.)—BRIO.-GBN. T. B. Hickman, O.B., H.S.O., Wergs Hall, Wolverhampton, for 
Dan Bussell, bay gelding, bom in 1920, bred by Mib Somerville; a. Reynard, d. Lady 
Idartin by Royal Martin. 

306 n. (£10.)—The Hon. Anne Lewis, Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, for 
Legacy 2nd 610, black gelding, bora in 1921, bred by Mrs. 0. E. Chapman, Lower Old 
Park, Farnham; e. The Best 147, d. 6106 The Mhiden. 

803 tn. (£5.)'-^OHN DHA0E, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Carson, chestnut gelding, 
born tn 1921. 

800 IV. (£3.)—Mrs. E. M. Vaitqhan, for Gcdden Friar. (See Class 62.) 

291 B. N.—A. E. GBADDOOK, for Parmint. (See Claas 62.) 

Class 64.— Hunter Mares or Gddings (Novke), bom in or before 1923, up to 
more than 14 stones. 

?>04 L (£15, & Champion.')—J ohn Dbaoe, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for The General, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1922. 

815 n. (£10.)—B. Davies, Yeaton, Baschurch, Salop, for S.W„ bay gelding, bora in 1921. 

319 nL (£5.)— Fbane G. Minoprio, Avening Court, Avening, Glos, for Bath Oliver 982, 

chestnut gelding, born in 1922, bred by McMorran Bros., Newtownards, Co. Down; 
». Thory, d. Eleitor by Pall Mall. 

295 IV. (£3.)— Major W. N. Rawnslet, for Tarpaulin. (See Class 62.) 

816 B. N.— Bbiq.-Gen. T. E Hickman, G.B., D.S.O., for Sandy. (See Class 67.) 

Class 65.— Hunter Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1923, up to not more 
than 14 stones. To be ridden by a lady, side-saddle. 

305 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Jones, Glendenys, Lampeter, for Biscuit, bay gelding, bora in 1920. 

306 n. (£10.)—The Hon. Anne Lewis, for Legacy 2nd. (See Class 63.) 

333 HL (£6.)—Mrs. Howard Mandbr, Trysull Manor, Wolverhampton, for Bachdot's 
Bloom 448, chestnut gelding, bora in 1916, bred by Mrs. XJ. Tristram, Hinton Manor, 
Faringdon: a. Bachelor's Lodge 177, d. 5200 Duchess 12th by Tactius. 

318 IV. (£8.)—Brig.-Gen. T, B. Hiokman, for Dan BussdL (See Glass 63.) 

Class 66. —Hunter Mares or Geldings, horn in or before 1923, up to from 12 to 

13*7 stones. 

305 L (£20.)—^Mrs. Jones, for Biscuit. (See CSIass 65.) 

301 n. (£15.)— Col. W. B. Williams, Haroldston, Broad Haven, Haverfordwest, for Si* 
Dunstan 981, bay gelding; s. King Edgar, d. 4440 The Baby 2nd by The Jailer. 

340 HL (£10.)—^Mbs; Smith-Ryland, Barford Hill, Warwick, for Huehird 936, bright 
bay gelding, bora in 1921 ,* s. King of Wavelets, d. 6025 Snail 2nd by Kilmarnock. 

Class 67. —Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1923, up to more than 
13*7 and not more than 15 stones. 

306 L (£20.)—^The Hon. Anne Lewis, for Legacy 2nd. (See (^lass 68.) 

333 H. (£15.)—^Mrs. Howard Mandeb, for Ba^dor’s Bloom* (See (^lass 65.) 

303 HL. (£10.)—John DRaoe, for Carson. (See Class 63.) 

295 IV* (£5.)—Major W. H, Rawnslby, for Taraaulin* (See Class 62.) 

316 V. (£3.)—^Brig.-Gen. T. E. Hiokman, Wergs Hall, Wolverhampton, for Sandy, chestnut 

* gelding, bora In 1920. 

291 B. N.—A. E. Craddock, for Pannini. (See Class 62.) 


Class 68 .—Hunter Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1923, up to more than 

15 stones. 

304 I. (£20, & Champion.').— John Drage, for The General. (See Class 64.) 

314 H. (£^, N. for Champion.')— Viscountess Dbbrhurst, Amroth Castle, Kilgetty, 

Pembrokeshire, for Donal^ grey gelding, bora In 1917, bred by Mr. Morris, Somerton, 
Pern .; a. Just Cause, d. by Friary. * 

315 m (JIO*)—B. Davies, for S.W. (See Glass 64.) 

Hi Cjltoropsio, fer Bath Oliver* (See Class 64.) 

828 y. (£3.)—WiMiAM Wa^s, Ty-draw, Llantrithyd, Cowbridge, Glam., for Wild Wave, 
bay gelding, born in 1921. ^ 


^^4 Challenge Cup, given by gentlemen Interested in Hunters, for the best Mare or 
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Haoes and Riding Ponies. 

Class 69.— Hack avid Hiding Pony Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 15 hands, 

845 1. (£15, & Champion.^)—^ss^JoAN Heaton, Gay’s House, Holyport, Berlss, lor Molly, 
chestnut mare. 

330 n. (SIO, &.B. N.'’’for!Cliampion.')—M bs. PeiIiIP Hunboee, Gowbridge, Malmesbury, for 
»■ Trilby, bay mare, born in 1920. 

342 HI. (£5.)—Mrs. Philip Flemino, Grendon Hall, Grendon-Gnderwood, Bucks, for 6314 
Eoseieaf 2nd, chestnut mare, born in 1922, bred by Capt. W. H. France-Hayhurst, Bostock 
Hall, Middlewich; \s. St. Petersburg 479, d. 4169 Lady Brilliant by Field Marshal 512. 

352 IV. (£3.)—P. Barnett, Danygraig, Newton, Porthcawl, Glam., for King’s County, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1921. 

347 B. N.—CAPT. Masters, Foxholes, Bishopstone, Sussex, for Shirlagh. 

Class 70.— Hack and Riding Pony Mares or Geldings, aoer 15 hands, 

331 I. (£15.)—^Mrs. Philip Hvnloee, Gowbridge, Malmesbury, for Bim-Bim, chestnut 
mare, born in 1921. 

353 n. (£10.)— Edwin Hooking, Modder Horse, Breage, Helston, for Jazz, brown gelding, 
born in 1921, bred by S. Adams, Sithney, Helston; a, Bexhill, d. Lavender. 

800 HI. (£5.)—Mbs. E. M. Vaughan, for Golden Friar. (See Glass 62.) 

340 IV, (£3.)~Mrs. SiaTH-ETLAND, for Bluebird. (See Class 66.) 

Class 71.— Hack and Riding Pony Mares or Geldings, To he ridden by a lady 

side-saddle, 

345 I. (£16.)— Miss Joan Heaton, for MoUy. (See Class 69.) 

330 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Philip Hunloee, for Mby. (See Glass 69.) 

331 m. (£6.)— Mrs. Philip Hunloee, for Bim-Bim. (See Class 70.) 

353 IV. (£3.)—Edwin Hocking, for Jazz. (See Class 70.) 

Ohildbbn's Ponies. 

Class 72.— Pony Mares or Gddings, not exceeding 13 hands, to he ridden by a 
child bom in or after 1917. 

366 I. (£10.)—Frederick Bevereux, Biding School, Llanishen, Cardil!, for Bunny, brown 
mare, bom in 1920. 

861 H. (£5.)— ^Master Tom Williams, Brynhenlog, Llantwit Vardro, Pontypridd, for • 
Noxmnanon, mare, born in 1920. 

357 m* (£3 .)—Carles E. Edwards, Mount Seifton, Craven Arms, for Ladybird, brown 
mare, born in 1922. 

Class 78.— Pony Mares or Geldings, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, to be 
ridden by a child bom in or after 1914. 

372 L (£10.)— Victor parry, Biding School, Cheltenham, for Autumn Ale, brown mare, 
born in 1920. 

362 n. (£6.)—B. B. BLAIR, Fumlvalls, Amersham, Bucks, for Who’s Who, bay gelding, 
born in 1922. 

870 in. (£3.)—Miss Thelma Lewis, The Hawthorns, Llandaff North, Cardiff, for Tony» 
bay gelding, born in 1021. 

378 B. n.—M rs. Charles Stephens, The Elms, Mylor Bridge, Penryn, Cornwall, for Wings. 

H* C^68. 0.-866. 

Class 74*— Mares or Gddings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hcmds, to be 
ridden by a Mid bom in or after 1911, 

346 I. (£10.)—Mtss Joan Heaton, for Molly. (See Class 69.) 

352 IL (£5.)—B. P. BARNETT, for Klng^s County. (See Glass 60.) 

375 m. (£3.)—CHARLES E. Edwards, Mount Seifton, Craven Arms, for Councillor, brown 
gelding, bom in 1922. 

342 B. K.— Mrs. Pmiip Fleming, for Boseleal 2nd. (See Class 69.) 


Driving Glasses.^ 

Single Habness. 

Class 75 .—Harness Mares or Gddings {Novice], not exceeding 14 hamds, 
891 I. (£15.)—C. H. Simmons, Maidstone Hackney Stud, 27, Brewer Street, Maidstone, for 
26657 Braishffeld Sonnet, chestnut mare, bom in 1922, bred by Mrs. A. 0. Xing, Braish- 
deld Manor, Bomsey; s, Boyal Success 8995, d, 21085 Tissington Carol by Tissington 
Gideon 9042. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, given by a Member of the B;A.S.E. for the best Hack and 
Biding Pony. 

* Prizes s^von by the Newport Local Committee. 
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332 IL (£10.)—MBS. Whetbuiin and Mrs. Hxtniokb, Cowbridge, Malmesbury and Amport 
St. Mary, Andover, for Glantham Maxvd Q 406, bay gelding, born in 1923, bred by 
the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, 'Whitchurch, Salop; s. Southworth Swell 11219, d, 23909 
Colne M^el Gentleman John 3624. ’ , , 

384 IIL (£5.)—THOMiJS Evans, Danycoed, Blackpill, Glam., for 25872 Holland, Lantana, 
chestnut mare, born in 1921, bred by Mrs. J. van Nievelt van Hattum, Camilla Lacey, 
Dorking; a. Axholme Victor 13500, d, 24270 Holland ■^erbena by Royal Success 8995. 
388 IV. (£3.)— Herbert G. Jenks, Carpenters’ Arms Hotel, Rumney, Cardiff, for Runmey 
Sw^ G 591, bay gelding, bom in 1923; a. Southworth SweU 11219, d, 24066 Rumney 
Megania by Tanyrallt Fire Boy 11229. 

392 B. N.—F. L. 'Walker, 21 Meadow Street, Cardiff, for Buckley Firegiil. 

Class 76. —Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 

15 hands, 

396 I. (£16.)—^Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Charming Knight G 601, 
bay gddin^, bom in 1928, bred by D. Re^ Jones, Aberdare; a. Carleton Quality 12595, 
d. Bromley Belle 2^ Sir Horace 5402. 

399 n. (£10, & Champion.^)—^H. J. Colebrook, Fulmer, Bucks, for 26365 Buckley Bountiful, 
bay mare, born in 1922, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch; a. Buckley 
Courage 13771, d. 26369 Buckley Bounteous by Adbolton Kinmaker 12274. 

403 in. Paul Hoffmann, 4 Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for 26625 

' Oifoid Grace, dark brown mare, bom in 1921, bred by Dr. Alex. Bowie, Ciolnbrook; 
a. Mathias A1 10751, d, 22822 Splendour by Cudham Pageant 11387. 

381 IV. (£3.)— Mrs. Edgar Hbnbiques, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for 26158 
Bucl^y Nanage, chestnut mare, bom in 1923, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, 
'Whitchurch, Salop; a. Buckley Courage 13771. d. 24329 Nancy E., by King’s Proctor 11102. 

321 B. K.—Frans 0. Minoprio, for Brynhii Belle. (See Class 83.) 

Class 77.— Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 15 hands, 

397 L (£152 & B. N. for Champion.^)— ^Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for 
25615 wood Lady Derby, chestnut roan mare, bom in 1914, bred by A. and L. Beldam, 
Bluntisham, St. Ives; a. Antoxuus 10559, d. 16737 Lady Golden by Goldffnder 6th 1791. 

409 n. (£10.)— Henry T. Holloway, West Lavingtom Wiltshire, for Lawngton Panther 
G 484, dark chestnut geldi^, bom in 1923, bred by H. C. Callaby, Caley Stud, Heacham; 
a. Leopard 9783, d, 25924 Hunston Blue Bell by Garston Proctor 12843. 

411 HL (£5.)— ^David Rees, Llwynygrant, Penylan, Cardiff, for Cyn-Coed Sauire G 569, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1922, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitdhurch, 
Salop; a. Kirkbum Leader 12875, d. 18348 Lady ToUington by Mathias 6473. 

322 IV. (£3.)— Frank 0. Minoprio, Avening Court, Aveniim, Glos., for Netherall Bonny Boy 
G 596, dark chestnut gelding, bom in 1919, bred by T. P. Flower, Leicester; a. Proctor’s 
Boy 13291, d, 25132 Bonny Iris by Antonius 10559. 

Glass 78. —Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13-2 hande, 

415 L (£15, Champion,* & Champiott.*)— ^William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of 
Earn, for Billet Douz G 382, brown gelding, born in 1921, bred by C. H. Wing, Tower 
Road, Boston; a. Southworth Swell 11219, d. 23186 Jenny Melbourne by Successful 8314. 

412 XL (£10.) — ^Ricbard Belcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Glenavon Gunlii6G337, 
bay gelding, born in 1920, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate, Scotland; a. 
Melbourne Shot 13055, d, 23129 Glenavon Princess Caprice by Flreboy 7440. 

394 HL (£5.) —^NlGBL 0. Colman, M.P., 1 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.l, for 26882 
Holland Mignonette, brown mare, bom in 1922, bred by Mrs. J. van Nievelt van Hattum, 
Camilla Lacey, Dorking; a. Toichflre 9472, d, 24270 Holland Verbena by Royal Success 
899 5. 

410 IV. (£3.)— MRS. Henry T. Holloway, West Lavington, Wiltshire, for 26066 Lavington 
XifineUa, bay mare, born in 1921, bred by Arthur Jackson, Madcley, Cheshire: a. Fusee 
12626, a, 26058 Barlaston Lady by Fireboy 7440. 

332 B. N.—MRS. WHITBURN and MRS. Hunloke, for fllAnt hi^Tn Maivd. (See Class 76.) 

Class Harness Mares or Geldings, over 13-2 and not exceeding 14 hands* 
418 I. (£15.)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Fuse Junior G 556, 
brown gelding, born in 1924; a. Braishfleld Fuse 13567, d, 25150 Buckley Poppy by 
Little Briton 11813. 

383 H. (£10.)— Mrs. Edgar Henbiques, Femholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Cestrian 
Fnxious G 265, brown gelding, bom in 1917, bred by G. T. Shield, Burnopfleld, Durham : 
a. Sir Ivor 12737, d. by Torchflre 9472. » > » 

338 in. (£5.)—D. B. BLAIR, Fumlvalls, Amersbam, Bucks, for Sefton Crack Shot' G 374, 
bay gelding, l^m in 1919, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch,' Salop: 
s, Melbourne Shot 13055, d. 12453 Berry Hill Sniff hy Prospector 6616. 

JGold Challenge Cup, given by a member of the Hackney Horse Society for the best 
ftpimfl,! in the Novice Classes. 

f The “ Glasgow ” Gold Challenge Cup, given by a member of the B.A.S.E. for the best 
animal in Classes 78 to 82. 

»Champion Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Gelding, 
the produce of a registered Hackney StaUion. 
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413 IV. (£3.)--K.icha3id BbIiOHEr, High Street, West Bromwich, for Bttokley Searchlight, 
brown gelding, born in 1914, bred by W. O. Smethurst, Woolfold, Bury, Lancd ; e. 
Torchflre 9472, d. 24608 Walshaw Sunlight fry Ganymede 2076. 

391 B. N. — 0. H. SiMBiONS, for Braishfleld Sonnet. (See Glass 75.) 

Class 80. — Harness Mares or GeMings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, 
419 I. (£15.) — ^WiLXtAH S. Mixlbr, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, Knight Bachdor 
G 333, brown gelding, born in 1922, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaim Park, Bathgate; a. 
Ophelius 13344, d. 22171 Pallas Athene hy Mathias 6473. 

401 n. (£10, R.N. for Champion,* & B. N. for Champion.’*)— J. Colebrook, Eulmer, Bucks, 
for Netherfldd Argenteau, G 66, bay gelding, born in 1916, bred by Mrs. A. G. King, 
Braishfleld Manor, Bomsey; s. hlathias 6473, d. 22414 Braishfleld Chiffon by Berry 
Hill Snap 8739. 

396 m. (£5 .)—^Egbert Black, for Charming EDoight. (See Class 76.) 

404 IV. (£8.)—^Paul Hoffacann', 4 Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for Oifozd 
Gallant G 397, dark brown gelding, bom in 1919, bred by Dr. Alex. Bowie, Colnbrook; 
8. Mathias A1 10751, d. 19673 Windsor Clair by Bay Danegelt 8369. 

381 B. N.>~MR8. Edgar Henriqdes, for Buckley Nanage. (See Class 76.) 

Class 81. — Harness Mares or Gddings, over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands, 

426 I. (£15.)—^Bertrau W. Mens, The Manor House, Little Berkhamsted, Hertford, for 
Edirvrare Supreme G 341, black gelding, born in 1917, bred by William Greenwood, 
Boundhay, Leeds; «. Mathias 6473, d. 18397 Maid of Westlands by Sir Boland 5822. 

406 IL (£10.)—^Pattl 'Hoffmarn, 4 Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for Orford 
Hero G 246, dark chestnut gelding, born in 1915, bred by Frank Dee, Malton; a. Oraga- 
nour 12343, d, 19994 Huggate Madge by Ganymede 2076. 

414 m. (£5.)— Biohard Beloeer, High Street, West Bromwich, for Dark Legend G 104, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1916, bred by D. A. Engel, Hemlington Park, Marton S.O.; 
8. Mathias 6473, d, 21394 Hemlington Fairplay by Hopwood Viceroy 9280. 

427 IV. (£3.)-<-Bertrae[ W. Mills, for Edgware Supremacy G 322, black gelding, bom in 
1921, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop; 8, King's Cluimberlain 
13407, d. 23853 Anna Lombard by Evanthius 8463. 

397 B. H.-^Robert Black, for Wood Lady Derby. (See Class 77.) 

H. C.—405* C.—409. 

Glass 82. —Harness Mares or Geldings, over 16*2 hands, 

423 1. (£16.)—^THEO. Higkbtt, St. Ives, Sandfleld Park, West Derby, Liverpool, for Kentmere 
King G 190, bay gelding, bora in 1915, bred by J. H. Wright, Morton, Bingley, Yorks; 
8, Mathias 6473, d, 16122 Queen of Newton by Royal Danegelt 5785. 

422 H. (£10.)-->Theo. Hignett, for Lord Jessmine G 354, bay gelding, born in 1918, bred by 
Robert Scott, Thornhome, Carluke, Lanark; 8, Mathias 6473, d. 11519 Sweet Jessamine 
by Robert Ellesmere 2659. 

322 m, (£5.)—Frake 0. MiNOFRio, for KeiheiaU Bonny Boy. (See Class 77.) 

Dottble Harness. 

Class 88. —Harness Mares or Geldings, 

401 <2 402 I. (£15, & Champion.’)**~H. J. Oolebrook, for Nethsrfleld Argenteau (see Class 80), 
and Glenavon Crest G 290, bay gelding, bom in 1919, bred by McCall Bros., Bumhead, 
Kilsyl^; «. Mathias 6473, d, 22434 Burnhead Countess Campion by Adderlcy 10054. 

405 ik 406 n. (£10, & B, N. for Champion,*)'*>PAVL Hoffuavn, for Orford Herald G 398, 
dark chestnut gelding, born in 1917, bred by Uie late William Flanders, Ely; 8, Witcham 
Friar Tuck 8036, d, 25002 Witcham Lady by Antonlus 10559; and Oxford Hero (see 
Class 81). ‘ 

422 & 423IH. (£6.)—^Xheo. Hxgeeix, for Lord Jessamine and Kentmere King. (See Class 82.) 
321 & 324 IV. (£5.)»Frakic C. MxKoimio, Avenlng Court, Avenlng, Glos, for 26081 Brynhir 
BaUe, skewbald mare„born in 1923; and Brynhir Beau G 690, skewbald gelding, born In 
1022, bred by W. S. Glyxm, Blotchley; a. Brynhir King 13756, d, Brynhir Mattie by 
Mathias A1 10751. 

338 & 839 B. N.—D. R. Blazr, for Setton Crack Shot and Pocket Hercules. 

Tandems. 

Glass 84. —Harness Mares or Geldings, 

401 & 402 L (£15, & Champion.*)---H. J. Oolebrook, for Netherflield Argenteau (see dass 80), 
.and Glenavou Crest (see 88). 

405 & 406 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^}’-PAini Hoffmann, for Orford Herald (see Glass 83), 
and Otfevd Hero (see Class 81), 

* The “ Glasgow ” Gold Challenge Cup, given hy a member of the R.A.S.E., for the best 
animal in Classes 78 to 82. 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Gelding, 
the produce of a registered Hackney Stallion. 

*The ** Epsom *' Gold Challenge Cup, given by a member of the Hackney Horae 
Society for the best Pair. 

*• Silver Challenge Oup, given by a member of the R,A.S.B. lor the best Tandem. 
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426 & 427 nt (S5.)~-Beiiirasi W. HIlls, for Edgware Supreme and Edgware Supremacy. 
(See Class 81.) 

888 & 839 XV. (£5.)—B. E. BnAiE, for Sefton Crack Shot (see Glass 79), and Pocket Hercules 
G 601, bay gelding, born in 1921, bred by the late 0. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch, 
Salop; s. Southworth Swell 11219, d. 21695 Talke Princess by Talke Fire King 9032. 
821 & 824 E. N.—Beane 0. Minofeio, for Brynhir B^e and Brynhir Beau. (See Class 88.) 


CATTLE. 

Shorthoriis. 

Class 85. — Shorthorn Bulls, horn in or before 1924. 

501 1. (£15, R. N. for Champion,* & E. N. lor Champion.*)—Htron Baker, Chedglow, IMmes- 
bu]^, for Euler 188414, roan, born June 7,1923 ; s. Christian Augustus 135716, 

d. 83 Bose of Chedglow by Misrule 109421. 

509 IX. (£L0.)— ^Lord Merthyr, Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, for Eean Arthur 
190428, red, bom May 6,1923; s. Balcaim Leader 163580, d. 5719 Hean Augusta Fyvie 
2nd by Hean Cardigan 142868. ^ ... . 

500 XXL (£5.)—H.E.H. The PRINCE OP WALES, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, 
for IMamond Butterfly 155319, roan, born April 18, 1919; s. Butterfly Knight 180029, 
d. Miss Butterfly 5th by Leap Year 116201. 

504 XV. (£4.)— ^The Maequess op Exeter, Burghley House, Stamford, for Eagleihotpe 
Briton 171274, red, bom Aug. 28, 1921, bred by T. Stokes, Warmin^on, Oundle; s, 
Shenley Clarion 159324, d. Beatrice 18tdi by Golden Hero 91857. 

303 V. (£3.)—SIR Richard A. Cooper, Bart., Billington, Leigditon Buzzard, for Millhills 
Clipper King 192163, roan, bom March 8, 1923, bred by B. M. Stewart, MiUhills, Crieff, 
173.; s. Cupbearer of CoUynie 114960, d. Fair Clipper by CoUynie Cruickshank 105068. 

507 XL N.—C. E. Gunther, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, for duny Golden Charm. 

500,527,562 Special X. £15.*—H.E.H. The Prince op Wales, K.G., for Diamond Butterfly, 
Gihngland Beau Ueal, and Climaland Royal Lavender. 

H.C.—506. 

Class 86. — Shorthorn Bidls, bom on or between Jarmary 1 and March 31,1925.* 

514 L (£16.)— The Exors. op the late J. Heaton, Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Gar* 
gu^n Defiance 207532, white, bom March 11, bred by B. S. McWiUiam, Garguston, 
Midr of Ord, Ross-shire; a. Naemoor Cook Bobin 157946, d. Stoneytown Crocus 2nd 
by Edgcote Flatterer 125874. 

516 IX. (£10.) — ^Ladt Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Calrossie Royal Guard 208519, 
dark roan, born Feb. 27, bred by Capt. J. MacGillivray, Calrossie, Nigg Station, Boss* 
shire; s. MiUhills Regalia 192167, d. Garbity Princess Royal 4th by Edgcote Flatterer 
125374. 

518 in. (£5.)— Tee Hon. Mrs. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Midas. 
207674, white, bom Feb. 7: a. Balcaim Eagle 168680, d. Bilsinrton Alexandrina by 
Daylight 108349. 

512 B. N.—HuoH Baker, Chedglow, Malmesbury, for Master of the Mint. 

H.0***^513. 

Class 87, — Shorthorn Buds, bom on or between April 1 and December 31, 1926. 

520 X. (£15.)— Sir Richard A. Cooper, Bart., Billington, Leighton Buzzard, for Billington 
Augustus 6th 205116, roan, born Aug. 21; s. CoUynie King Lavender 148038, d. 1754 
Shenstone Augusta by Macebearer 126693. 

525 XL (£10.) — ^Lord Sherborne, Sherborne Park, Northleacb, for Sherborne Major 211382, 
red roan, bom June 7; a. Balcaim Majestic 178007, d. 42856 Bro^vnlngs Missle by 
CoUynie Lavender Lad 154922. 

523 HI. (^.)— The Exors. op the late J. Heaton, Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for 
Star&ith Landmark 211674, dark roan, bom Nov. 6, bred by the late J. Heaton, Start¬ 
forth HaU; «. Fairlawne Air Raid 148740, d. 16237 Naemoor Lavender 2nd by Garbity 
Field Marshal 142541. 

519 B. N.—Colonel Sir Frank B. Beauchamp, Bart., Woodborough House, Bath, for 
Gainford Nonpar^ Wonder. 

523, 550, 622 B. N. for Specials.*— The Exors. of the late J. Heaton, for Startforth 
Landmark; Startfinth Royal Duke and Startforth Augusta 3rd. 


* Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull. A Silver 
Medal is ^ven by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion BiUl. 

■ SUver Challenge Cup, given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders' Association for the 
best BuU. 


*81)60101 Prizes of £15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by ijdUMtor, 

* Prizes given by the Shorthorn Sodety. ^ 
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Class 88. — Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between Jmmary 1 md March 31, 1926. ^ 

528 1. (£15, Champion,* Champion,* & Champion.*)*—A lexandbr and Addie, Xewbiggin, 
Cambus, by Stirling, for Balmnchy Baronet, roan, born March 15, bred by A. P. Gordon, 
Bindal, Fortmahomach, Boss-shire; e. Bindley White Ensign 190551, d. 49095 Thom 
Lavender 3rd by Cupbearer of Collynie 114960. 

527 n. (£10.)--B;.B.B;. Teb Pbinoe oi* wales, X.a., Home Farm, Stokecllmsland, Corn- 
vrall, for dimsland Bean Ideal roan, born Feb. 21; s. Oulcairn Prince Charming 197792, 
d. Orange Blossom 48th (Vol. 64, p. 870) by Mesmerist 121570. 

539 in. (£5.)—Sm George Alfred Wills, Bari., Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, 
for Bickford Emperor, red roan, born Jan. 26; a, Collynie Boyal Begent 148043, d. 
Eliza Lotus (Vol. 65, p. 1204) by Marquis of MiUlulls 137868. 

535 IV. (£4.)—^Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bleichley Clipper King, roan, 
bom Jan. 10, bred by the late Sir Herbert Leon, Bart., Bletchley Park; a. King’s 
Messenger' 173092, d. 51602 Clipper Lady by Balcairn Boyal Diamond 160962. 

532 B. N.—L. y. Garland, Greenbank, The Towans, Hayle, for Bapton Hew Year’s Gift. 

Class 89.— Shorthorn Bulls, born on or betwem April 1 and June 30, 1926. 

557 I. (£15.) —^JoE Shepherd, The Gables, Leamington Spa, for Haselot Clipper Star, dark 
roan, born April 5, bred by George Swift, Haselor, Evesham ; a, Collynie dipper King 
135816, d. 11666 Lutwyche Charity 3rd by Gluny Mintmaster 147996. 

553 XL (£10.)—^Norman N. Lee, Stonelands, Amcliffe, Skipton-in-Craven, for Collynie 
Bed Eagle, red, bom May 3, bred by Duthie Webster, Tarves, Aberdeenshire; a, Cal- 
rossie Augusta Monarch 179178, d. 20909 Windmill Lady Mabel by Lord Mayor 132036. 

550 m. (£5.)—The Exors. of ihe late John Heaton, Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, 
for Startforth Boyal Duke, dark roan, bom April 1, bred by the late John Heaton, Start¬ 
forth Hall; a. Last of Cupbearer 200252, d. 47329 Duchess of Gloucester 39th by Collynie 
Hero 170456. 

549 IV. (£4.)—J. and B. Harbison, Gainford Hall, Gainford, S.O., Co. Durham, for Gain- 
ford Provider, red, born April 20, bred by George Harrison, Gainford Hall; s. Gainford 
Bapture 189911, d. 8652 Gainford Pauline 6th by Collynie Mandarin 119552. 

569 V. (£3.)—SIR George Alfred Wills, Bart., Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, 
for Bickford Bohin, white, born April 21; a, Balcairn Bullion 195868, d. 45219 Bosewood 
108th by Golden Champion 156084. 

560 B. N.-— The Hon. Mrs. Bruoe Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Proud 
Groat. 

H.O.—540, 546. 


Class 90. —Shorthorn BuUs, bom on or between July 1 and December 3X| 1926.^ 

662 I. (£15.)—H.B.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., Grove Farm, Lenton, Nottingham, 
for dimsland Boyal Lavender bom July 15; s. Collynie Carnival 188637, d. 60193 
Cantray Lavender Linda by Letham Field Marshal 182516. 

569 n. (£10.)— Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bletchley King’s Messenger, 
roan, bora July 2, bred by the late Sir Herbert Leon, Bart., Bletchley Park; s. King’s 
Messenger 173002, d. 26607 Golden Morn Edgcote Boyal Chief 142225. 

561 m. (£5.)—H.B.H. THE PRiNOE OF WALES, K.G., for dimsland Bamsden Monarch 2nd, 
red, bom Aug. 4; a, Collynie Carnival 188637, d« Maid of Promise 15th by Norseman of 
Harviestoun 150829. „ 

568 IV. (£4.)— WiLLUU Garne, Aldsworth, Cheltenham, for Aldsworth Sw411, red and littlo 
white, bom July 4; s. Balcaim Boyal Chief X95877, d. 3105 Aldsworth Secret 2nd by 
Edgcote Prince 142222 

570 B. X— Marsh and Baxter, Ltd., Dunsley Hall Farm, Stouiton, Stourbridge, for 
Dnnsley Boyal Salute. 

H. C.—663. 


Class 91 .—Oows (in^mUk), bom m or before 1923. 

678 L (£15.)—The Hon. Mrs. BRtrcE ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for 56353 Godinton 
Lady !l^es 4th, white, born May 22, 1923, calved June 6, 1927 ; a, Godinton Grand 
Duke 168580, d. 19233 Godinton Lady Tarves by Bilsin^on Highflyer 124381. 

672 n. (£10.)—L. V. Garland, Greenbank, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for 24164 Towaa 
Queen, roan, bom Nov. 24, 1921, calved April 8, 1927; s. Butterfly Leader 154520, 
d. Beauty Sleep by Golden Cloud 2nd 108751. 

571 HI. (£6.)—Allen and Bogebs, Halford Farm, Craven Arms, for 49295 Denton Duchess 
2nd, red, bom April 2,1923, calved June 14,1927, bred by Arthur Green, Denton, Ben 
Bhydding, Leeds i a. Heather Duke 163957, d. Duchess 174th by Lancaster Chief 112236, 


^ Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Champion Prize of £20, given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull. A Silver Medal 
is given by the Shorthorn Society to the . Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, for the best 
Bull. 

*The, ” Brothers. CoUina ” Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, given through the 
Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn. 
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Class 92. —Shorthorn Heifers [in-milk), horn in 1924. 

674 1. (£15.)—^His Majesty The Xing, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 67501 Win&ot 
Copper Jem, red, born June 21, calved April 1, 1927; «. Lutwyche Mint 173747, d. 
Windsor Clipper by Fairy King 180952. 

675 n. (£10.)— Richaed Stratton, The Diiffryn, NeTvport, Mon, for 68049 Fantasy roan, 
bom Jan. 6, calved Feb. 14, 1927; s, Oxford Pr^ce 165769, d. 8077 Film hy Cornish 

676 in. ^3.)—^Thb Hon. Mrs. Bruoe Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for 68881 Godinton 
Groat 9th, roan, bom March 2, calved Jan. 27,1927; s. Godinton Golden Autumn 171953, 
d. 8792 Dewlap 14th hy Bilsin^on Vanguard 129670. 

Class 93.— Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1925. 

582 L (£15, B. K. for Champion,^ & Champion.*}— Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor* 
Codford, Wilts, for 71904 Bapton Augusta, white, bom March 1; s. Bapton Blizzard 
178201, d. Augusta Topaz by Dunglass Chief 120004. ^ ^ , 

580 II. (£10.)—^D. P. Barnett, Danygraig, Newton, Porthcawl, Glam., for 70489 Viola, 
white, born April 2; «. Tarrel Royal 194545, d. 64336 Villet Broadhoohs 2nd by Premier 
Colonel 166012. 

683 in. (®5.)— Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., for 71907 Princess Ahce, red, bom Feb. 4; s. 
canny Prince Regent 179639, d. Princess Agnes by Boquhan Stamp 114408. 

577 IV. (£4.)—^His Muesty THE KING, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 69949 Windsor 
white, born April 17; «. Harviestoun Golden Rme 181456, d. 49251 Winkfleld 
Floss 4th Bright Star 164348. , ^ ^ 

686 V. (£3.)—Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bart., Marden Park, Woldingham, for 74133 
Pore Gold 2nd, roan, bom April 27; e. Godinton Gregorian 163582, d, 13694 
Notlaw Pure Gold 24th by Notlaw Luck 138276. 

581 B. N.— Colonel Sir Frank B. Beauohamb, Bart., Woodborou^ House, Bath, for 

Woodborongh White Heather. . » . 

582, 583, 596 Special n. £10.—Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., for Bapton Augusta, Pnncess 
Alice and Bapton F:dncess BoyaL 
E. 0.-590. C.— 591. 

Class Q4tr-^Shorthom Heifers, horn on or between January 1 and March 31* 1926. 

596 L (£15.)— Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, for Bapton Princess 
BoyaL roan, bom Feb. 7; a. Cluny Prmce Regent 170639, d. Princess Agnes (Vol. 65, 
p. 1202} by Boquhan Stamp 114408. 

605 IL (£10.)—J. AND R. BURrison, Gainford Hall, Gainford, S.O., Co. Durham, for Gain- 
ford Bioadhooks 7th, roan, horn Feb. 17, bred by George Harrison, Gainford Hall; 
a. Gainford Rapture 189911, d, 37353 Belmont Broadhooks 3rd by Dunglass Banner 
162953. 

593 HL (£5.)— Alexander and Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, by Stirling, for Cambns Broad- 
books 561 , roan, bom March 10; s. Garbity Field Marshal 142541, d. 32670 Bioadhooks 
Jewel by Calrossie President 161914. 

609 IV. (£4.)—George Swift, Haselor, Evesham, Worcestershire, for Haselor Broadhooks 
4fb, roan, bom Jan. 18; s. Rothiebrisbane Bulwark 202379, d, 43130 Haselor Broad¬ 
hooks by CoUynie Lavender King 148038. 

595 V. (£3.)— Sm Cecil Chubb, Bart., for Bapton Angnsta 2nd, roan, born Feb. 18; s. 
Cluny Prince Regent 179639, d. 44426 Augustine by Billin^on Snowstorm 154027. 

603 B. N.—C. E. Gunther, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, for Tongswood Broadhooks 
8th. 

H. Cv-592. C.—604. 


Class 95 .—Shorthorn Heifers, horn on or between April 1 and December 31,1926. 

630 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)- SiR George Alfred Wills, Bart., Langford Court 
Farm, Langford, Bristol, for Bickford Butterfly 7th, white, born May 6; a, Oollynio 
Royal Regent 148043, d. Rickford Butterfly (Vol. 64, p. 1392) by Golden Guardsman 
125756. 

611 n. (£10.)— ^Alexander and Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, by Stirling, for Dykedale 
Waterloo 2nd, dark roan, bom May 6, bred by James Stirling, Dykedale Fami, Dun¬ 
blane, Pertbshire; a. Calrossie Rangeflnder 197002, d. Doune Waterloo 11th (Vol. 62, 
p. 966) by Dundass Brilliant 120003. 

622 HL (£5.)— The ExoRS. of the late John Heaton, Staitforth Hall, Barnard Castle, 
for Staitforth Angusta 3r^ red, born April 25, bred by the late John Heaton, Staitforth 
Hall; a. Faarlawne Air ^id 14S740, d. 37666 Balthaydck Augusta 82nd 5^ Koisemau 
of Harviestoun 105829. 

614 IV. (£4.)—SIR Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, for Bapton EiUbean 
Beauty, roan, born April 11 ; a. Godinton Grand Duke 163580, d. 32018 Mistletoe by 
Billington Snowstorm 154027. 


1 The ** Brothers Colling ” Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, given through the Durham 
Agricultural Committee, for the best Shorthorn. 

* Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer. 
A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Gbampion Cow cr 
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623 V. (£3 .)—hOTXD SHBiUBOnNB, Sherborno Park, Korthleacb, for Sherborne IMissie, red 
roan, born May 19; s, Balcairn Majestic 178007, d. 42856 Brownings Missie by Collynie 
Lavender Lad 154922. 

626 B. N.— The Eaii£ of Powis, Powris Castle, Welshpool, for Powysland Amy 16th. 

H. C.—629. C.—615. 


Herefords. 

Glass 96.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or before August 31, 1924. 

639 I. (£15, Champion,' & Champion.^)-— Ebkest Steyiiins, Chapel Farm, Elmley Castle, 
Pershore, for Pershore Smiles 44068, bom Bee. 28, 1922 ; s, Binger 31920, d. Joy by 
Masterpiece 29896. 

633 II. (£10, B. N. for Champion,' & B. N. for Champion.')— The Hon. Mes. Deveeevx, 
Hampton Court, Leominster, for Freetown Vincent 44SS0, born Feb. 11, 1924, bred 
by P. E. Bradstock, Freetown, Tarrington; s, Aldersend Kapier 35844, a. Vanity by 
Koh-i-Nor 37124. 

635 m, (£5.)— Thomas Haywood, The Hyde, Leominster, for Bounds Novice 43375, born 
Feb. 4, 1923, bred by H. Weston & Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle; s. Aldersend 
Lictor 38467, d. British Beauty 2nd by Conquest 32393. 

636 B. N.—^Aethxtr Edward Hil£, Egleton Court, Ledbury, for Wickton Cardinal. 

H. C.—631, 634, 637. 

Class 97.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or between September 1,1924, and August 31, 

1925. 

649 I. (£15.)—CHARiES H. Tinsiey, Twyford, Pembridge, for Twyfotd Fortune, bom 
Bee. 13, 1924 ; e. Twyford Gamester 40173, d. Fairy Girl 3rd (Vol. 54, p. 594) by Sir 
Albert 33126. 

648 II. (£10.)—E. S. DE Q. QniNCEY, The Vern, Bodenham, Hereford, for Impressionist 
46088, born May 2, 1925, bred by Stewart Bobinson, The Ovals, Kington; a. Emblem 
40894, d. Lilian 20th by One Boyal 32871. 

644 HI. (£5.) — ^Lord Cawley, Berrin^n Hall, Leominster, for Herrington Jim, bom Jan. 2, 
1925; s. Aldersend Concrete 38468, d. Ivy Spray (Vol. 66, p. 262) by Snowdrift 34339. 

643 IV. (£4.)—WmiAM Henry Brown Cave, Wall End, Monkland, Leominster, for 
Monkland Fox 42614, bom Feb. 10, 1925; a. Crossways Violctous 42178, d. Louie by 
Doctor 31419. 

640 B. N,— David Percival Barnett, Walterston, Llancarfan, Cardiff, for Winston 2nd. 

H. C.— 641, 642, 645, 650. C.— 647. 

Class 98.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or between September 1 and November 30,1925.’* 

651 I. (£15.) — ^W. G. Buchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Gobion Resolute 
2nd, born Sept. 12, 1925; s. Gobion Besolute 46010, d. Gobion Freedom Srd (Vol. 64, 
p. 204) by Pyon*s Volunteer 39860. 

654 H. (£10.)—Philip Gordon PHiLLiP3,jPreston Court, Ledbury, for Preston Besolute 47445, 
born Sept. 29,1925 ; s. Mathon Besolute 45126, d, Walsh Peace by Peace River 35398. 

659 m. (£5.)—T. L. WALKER, The Cedars, Broadwas-on^Temc, Worcester, for Ankerdine 
Baronet 46718, born Oct, 27,1025; s. Oddfellow 39680, d. Lady Bird by Sliradcn Wizard 
28718. 

653 IV. (£4.)— Philip Gordon PnnLiPS, tor Preston Arras 47444, born Sept. 4, 1925 ; a. 
Mathon Besolute 46126, d, Knightwick Picnic by Gaikwar 32527. 

657 B. N.—E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Severn, Wroxeter, Salop, for Eyton Rupert. 

H. C.-652. 0.—658, 

Class 99. —Hereford Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1926, omd Fdbrmry 28, 

1926. 

675 I. (£15.)— Ernest Stevens, Chapel Farm, Elmley Castle, Pershore, for Pershore Chummy 
47404, born Jan. 26, 1026; a. Bose Showman 39035, d. Pershore Pet by Binger 31920. 

668 H. (£10.)'- WiLLUM Everall, Shrawardlno Castle, Shrewsbury, for Shraden Goldlight 
47588, born Dec. 5,1025 ; a. Eyton Page 44828, d. Dearest 6th by Newton Baron 35348. 

662 HI. (£5.)— David Percival Barnett, Walterston, Llancarfan, Cardiff, for Samlnte 
47573, born Dec. 15, 1925; a. Besolute 35537, d. HUston Bosary by Sir Sam 33131. 

669 IV. (£4.)— Henry Hoddell, Kingstoue Grange, Hereford, for Grange Majestic, bom 
Jan. 7, 1926; a. Burton Prince 40620, d. Grange Margaret (Vol. 56, p. 338} by Bold 
Binger 32256. 

670 V. (£3.)— W. Lewis and Son, Tlie Batch, Weobley S.O., for Samesfield legacy, bom 
Jan. 30, 1926; a. Buckfleld Sam 38707, d. Ladylove 4th (Vol. 56, p. 195) by Eaton 
Columbus 36620. 

678 R. N.— Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge) Ltd., Astwood Farm, Stoke Works, 
Bromsgrove, for Astwood Corporal, 

H. C.—665, 672, 676, 679. C,—661, 663. 


' Champion Prise of £10 10a. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, for the best Bull. 
' Perpetual Silver Challongo Trophy, given throug^h the Hereford Herd Book Society, 
for the best Bull. 

'Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 
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Class 100. —Hereford BidU, bom on or after March 1, 1926. 

681 L (£15.)—^Pbrcy B. Bkadstock, Free Town, Tarrington, Herefordshire, for Free Town 

Baron 47069, bom April 14; s. Crossways Saphlute 44732, d. Begonia by Aldersend 
Napier 35844. . ^ v- « 

682 n. (£10.)~W. G. Buchanay, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Gobion Sam, born 
March 20; r. Lancer of Pitsford 39426, d. Faultless (Vol. 53, p. 224) hy Victory 34459. 

689 HI. (SS.l—’W. T. Mokbis, Yatton Farm, Kingsland, Herefordshire, for Rupert 47550, 
born March 24; s. Weston Tell Tale 48134, d. Re^a by Corrector 30461. 

680 IV. (£4.)—^His IMEajesty The King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Goldfinder 
47748, bom May 24; «. Oyster ]ft3nce 41393, d, Guardy Lass by Twyford Triiunph 
35704. 

688 V. (£3.) — Sir Mattbioe Levy, Bart., Great Glen, Leicester, for Glen Guard 47106, 
bom April 27 ; a. Viceroy of Pitsford 43106, d, SUver Sue by Ju-Jit-su 35119. 

691 B. H.—H. WESTON & Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Bounds 
Quality. 

H. C.—686, 687. C.—690. 

Class 101. —Hereford Cows or Heifers {in-milh), horn on or before August 31,1924. 

693 L (£16.)— W. G. Btichanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Garmelia (Vol. 56» 
p. 413), bom Jan. 13, 1922, calved Jan. 12,1927, bred by R. H. Marfell, Great House, 
IJangevlew, Ush; s. Wharton Twin 38846, d. Carol by Carlos 28980. 

694 n. (£10.)— Thomas Haywood, The Hyde, Leominster, for Proome Lady Srd (Vol. 63, 
p. 285), born March 22,1922, calved Jan. 25, 1927, bred by H. J. Lent, Perton Court, 
Stoke Edith, Ledbury; s. Sunclad 28762, d. Froome Lady by Coastguard 26748. 

695 m. (£5.)— Thomas Haywood, for Pretty Maid of Woodston (Vol. 54, p. $67), born April 5, 
1920, calved Jan. 5, 1927, bred by H. Ingleby, Woodston Manor, Tenbury Wells; a. 
Vandal 81144, d. Pretty Maid 16th by Tumbler 17688. 

Class 102. —Hereford Heifers, bom on or between Septemh&r 1,1924, and August 31 , 

‘ 1926. 

700 L (£15, & Cham^on.^)—WmiAM Henry Brown Cave, Wall End, Monkland, Leo« 
minster, for M^on (Vol. 56, p. 199), born Jan. 18,1925; a. Crossways Violetous 42178, d. 
Citron by Leen Sundial 89455. 

696 H. (£10.)— David Percival Barnett, Walterston, Llancorfan, Cardiff, for Lady 
Boadicea 2nd (Vo . 46, p. 157), bom Jan. 6,1925; a: Apsam 40433, d. Lady Boadicea 
by Sir Sam 33131. 

699 nL (£5 .)—^Pbroy E. Bradbtook, Free Town, Tarrington, Herefordshire, for Free 
Town White Heather (Vol. 56, p, 181), bom Jan. 14, 1925; a. Free Town Reformer 
43719, d. Heather by Time Test 26529. 

697 R. N.—Capt. F. B. F. Bibby, Hardwieke Grange, Shrewsbury, for dive Ivy 5th. 

Class 103. —Hereford Heifers, born on or between 8e<ptewher 1 and Neoember 30, 

1925.2 

705 t (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)—R. S. de Q. Quxnoey, The Vcrn, Bodenham, Hereford, 
for daia Vem 2nd, born Sept. 30, 1925; a. Crossways Saphlute 44732, d. Claret (Vol. 
55, p. 547) by Bodenham Goodwill 86042. 

704 n. \£10.)— Sir Maitbice Levy, Bart., Great Glen, Leicester, for Glen GaynesSi bom 
Oct, 10, 1925; a. Viceroy of Pitsford 43106, d. Lively Times (Vol. 60. p. 671) by Union 
Jack 31116. 

703 in. (£5.)— Capt. R. T. Hincees, Mansel Court, Hereford, for Mansol Lulu, born Oct. 2G, 
1925 ; a. Mansel Mayman 43935, d. Leen Lulu (Vol. 54, p. 567) by Freetown Warrior 40071. 

Class 104. —Hereford Heifers, bom on or after December 1, 1925. 

717 L (£15.)—John Walker, Knightwick Manor, Worcester, for Knightwick Susan, born 
Dec. 25, 1925; a. Gaikwar 82527, d, Knightwick Spinach (Vol. 55, p. 626) by Eaton 
Hotspur 36631. 

709 IL (£10.)—David Percival Barnett, Walterston, Llancarfan, Cardiff, for Ladylute 
(Vol. 57, p. 158), bom Jan. 20, 1926; a. Resolute 35537, d. Lady Boadicea by Sti Sam 
331 31. 

712 HL (£5.)— W. G. Bitohanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Gobion Flame 
(Vol. 57, p. 186), bom March 10,1926; a. Lancer of Pitsford 39426, d. Flame by Victory 
34459. 

706 IV. (£4.)—^His Majesty The King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Blue Bird 2nd, 
bom March 22,1926; a. Aldersend Conquest 44425, d. Blue Bird (Vol. 54, p. 154) by 
Lulsley Statesman 37327. 

707 V. (£3.)— His Majesty the King, for Clara (Vol. 67, p. 147), born Fob. 27, 1926; a. 
Aldersend Conquest 44425, d. Clarissa by Paij^aster 32892. 

716 B. N. — ^The Hon. Mrs. Devereue, Hampton Court, Leominster, for TTamp i pp Court 

MlTITliA- 

H. C.—710. 

^Champion Prise of £10 lOa. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the Best Cow 
or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society* 
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Sussex. 

Class 105. —Sussex Bulls, bom in or before 1925. 

721 1. (fil5, Ohampioo^^ & Champion. O. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, for 
Kings Baxn Snnhiight 6213, bom Jan. 5, 1924; s. Sundridge 4673, <2. Avisford Heedless 
3rd 19881 J)V Bed Miller 4918. 

719 n. (£10, B. K. for Champion,^ Sc B. N. for Champion.*)*~ALFBE]> Bay, Great Tong, 
Headcorn, Kent, for Otham Bodeo 6103, bom June 11,1924, bred by J. Bayner Betts, 
Otham, Maidstone; «. Otham Chevalier 5408, (2. Lock Heedless 6th 15992 by North 
Chapel Premier 2645. 

722 HI. (£6.)—L. 0. JOHNSON, for Kings Barn Sundown 6387, bora Peb. 9, 1925; s. North 
Chapel Commander 5853, A, Lynwick Beauty 24th 16663 by Lynwick Bufus 2nd 3563. 

Class 106. —Sussex Bulls, bom in 1926. 

725 1. (£15.)— ^LoHD Leconheld, Petworth House, Petworth, Sussex, for Peiwoith Toreador 
8rd 6593, bom Jan. 23: a. Lock Toreador 2hd 5924, d. Avisford Galatea 19879 by Bed 
Belight 4917. 

723 n. (£10 .)—Bbio.-Gen. G. Holdswoeth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Glynde, 
Sussex, for Oahnrn General 6573, born April 9; a. Bolebroke Lad 6th 6008, d, Possing> 
worth Lady Paramount 3rd 20088 by Bristling Chevalier 4688. 

726 m. (£5.)—- Lobd LECONFiEtD, for Petworth Toreador 4th 6594, bom Peb. 1; s. Lock 
Toreador 2nd 5924, d, Petworth Mayflower 20827 by Baigents Masterpiece 5027. 

724 B. N.—Edwaed HvetIiEY, Crowborousdi Warren, Sussex, for Crowborough Warren 
X<ad 1st. 

Class 107. —Sussex Cows or Heifers (in-milk), bom in or before 1924, 

728 I. (£15, & Champion.‘)—ELLZCE Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Daisy 
21916, bom Peb. 12, 1924, calved Jan. 18,1927; a. Jacobite 5116, d. Brungewick Daisy 
16th 19107 by Brungewick A One 7th 4582. 

730 n. (£10.)— Major J. B. Warren, The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Hand- 
cross Daisy 1st 22389, born Peb. 7, 1924, calved April 1, 1927; «. Oakover Lad 10th 
6340, d. Huggetts Daisy 17th 16740 by Shillinglee Gold 7th 2681. 

729 M. (£5.)—^Lord LeoonfieIiD, Petworth House, Petworth, Sussex, for Petworth Knot 
4th 19491, bom Jan. 27, 1920, calved March 17,1927; a. Newick Nobleman 3rd 4227, 
d. Northiam Knot 13515 by Prebble Confidence 2148. 

727 B. N.—Con. Sir G. L. Courthore, Bary., M.O., M.P., Whiligh, Wadhurst, Sussex, for 
WUUigh Elderfiower 12th. 

Class 108. —Sussex Heifers, born in 1926. 

735 I. (£15, & B. K. for Champion.*)'—B rio.-Gen. G. Hoidsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde 
Place, Glynde, Sussex, for Cabum Pairmaid 2nd 22723, bom May 5; «. Bolebroke Lad 
6th 6008, d. Moons Pairmaid 18813 by Birling Jim 4504. 

737 n. (£10.)—L. 0. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, for Kings Bam Darkey 6th 
22772, boro Peb. 17; s. North Qiapcl Commander 5853, d. Lock Darkey 18th 15990 
by Tutsham Beau 3212. 

739 HI. (£5.)—Alfred Paluer, West Park, Lingfield, Surrey, for West Park Bonfire 6th 
22948, bom Jan. 10 } s, Hordres Bed Bovet 6734, d. Bonfire 47th 14815 by Sl^inglee 
Gold 8th 2649. 

740 IV. (£4.)—Major J. B. warren, The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Hand- 
cross Sukey 1st 23063, bom Jan. 7; s, Oakover Lad 10th 5840, d. Poulton Sukoy 4th 
20949 by Gravenoy Mascot 4085. 

732 B. H.—J. P. W. Beacon, Mabledon Park, Tonbridge i tor Mabledon Careless find. 

Class 109. —Sussex Heifers, born in 1926. 

742 I. (£15.)— ^Ellice Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lodk Briar 3rd 23240, 
bom Jan. 31; a. Bolebroke Harlequin 3rd 6247, d. Lock Briar 21282 by Ewhurst MlUor 
Prince 6441. 

748 H. (£10.)—Bbig.-Gen. Hoidsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Glynde, Sussex* 
for Cabum Beauty 3rd 23360, born Jan. 16; s. Bolebroke Lad 6th 6008, d. Cabum Glad- 
eye 20747 by Wadden Luck 4891. 

745 IZL (£5.)—L. 0. JOHNSON, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, for Kings Bam Heedless 23411, 
born Jan. 9; «. North Chapel Commander 5853, d. Avisford Heedless 3rd 19881 by 
Bed Miller 4918. 

760 IV. (£4.)—MAJOR J. B. WARREN, The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Hand- 
cross Daisy 3rd 23690, born May 7; «. Handcross Lad Ist 6288, d. Handcross Daisy 1st 
22389 by Oakover Lad 10th 5340. 


* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, given through the Sussex Herd Book Society for 
the best Bull. 

* Champion Silver Medal gjyeft by the Sussex Herd Book Association for the best Cow 

or Heifer. * 
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Welsh. 

Class 110. —Welsh JBuUs, bom on or before November 30, 1924. 

761 I. (£15, & CSiampion.*)—C apt. G. L. Bennett Evans, Pelthyll, Bow Street, Cardigan¬ 
shire, for Caradoc of Glascoed 2346, born Nov. 30,1922, bred by John J. Lynch, Glascocd 
Hall, Wrescham; s, Snowdon Caradoc 1772, d. Gwixdiingar Nancy 8rd 4586 hy Gwin- 
>ilTig fl.r President 1673. 

753 n. (£10.)— M. Gkeaves, Wem, Portmadoc, for Wem Dnke 2992, born Dec. 11, 
1923: fi. Wern Sentry 1542, d. Wem Irene 1281 hy Duke of Wellington 294. 

752 ni. (£5.)—J. Crosiand Graham, Clwyd Hall, Huthin, for Gwyngyll Triumph 2811, 
bom Dec. 2,1923, bred by W. T. Prytherch, Bryn Gof, Llanfair P.G.; «. Wem Triumph 
1826, d. Mylanwy Gwyngyll 2nd 4526 hy Mynach Du 1186. 

Class 111. —Welsh Bulls, born on or between 'December 1, 1924, and 
November 30, 1925.® 

756 I. (£15, & E.N. for Champion.')—MRS. Whiiams-Owen, Treveilyr, Bodorgan S.O,, 
An^esey, for (beveilyr Coron 3237, bom Dec. 18, 1924; 8. Penmynydd lolo 2324, d. 
Gorwen Maggie 4356 hy Bodrida Lion 1209. 

755 n. (£10.)— ^Mrs. B. H. Spottiswoode, Gwem Hall, Bwlchgwyn, Wrexham, for Gwem 
Axwr 3115, bom Dec. 5, 1924; s. Caradoc of Glascoed 2436, d. Tregarn Pawr 3763 hy 
Pencae Cawr 440. 

Class 112. — Wdsh Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1926, and 
November 30, 1926. 

758 L (£15.)—R. J. Gborgb, Llwyn, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire, for Idwyn Cawr, bom 
Dec. 20, 1925; 8. Glynllivon Bob 1968, d. Nanhoron Fortune 6073 hy Carmel Jim 1303. 

757 n. (£10.)—0. H. Lloyd Edwards, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, Canarvonshire, for Egiyn 
Cardi, bom June 10,1926, bred by Evan Evans, Egryn, Dyffryn, Merioneth; a. Escuan 

' Cawr 1640, d. Egryn Blacken 2nd 4021 hy Cardi Bach 754. 

Class 118. —Wdsh Cows or Heifers {in-milh),'bom on or before November 30,1924. 

759 I. (£15, & Champion.*)—J. Crosland Graham, Clwyd Hall, Buthin, for dm Doli 5823, 
bom Feb. 28,1922, calved Jan. 24,1927, bred by J. W. Holland, Cim Farm, Abersoch; 
8, Cim Chamberlain 1908, d. Cim Mary 4999 by Lord Roberts 921. 

761 IL (£10.)—B. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, for Bodrida Idan Ddn 6335, bom Oct. 15, 
1922, calved Dec. 1, 1926, bred by Hugh Williams, Bodrida, Gaerwen; s. Bodrida 
John 1581, d Bodrida Jessie 4694 hy Dandy of Penrhyn 1321. 

760 HZ. (£5.)—J. Crosland Graham, for Eseuan Shonat 5742, born Sept. 26,1922, calved 
Dec. 18, 1926, bred by H. J, Evans, Escuan Hall, Towyn; s, Dyffryn Caswallon 1013, 
d. Escuan Blacken 2026 by Escuan Meurig 437. 

Class 114. —Wdsh Cows or Heifers {in-milh), any age, whose milk yidd has 
been officially recorded and checked.^ 

765 L (£16, & Champion.')— ^Mrs. E. H. Spottiswoode, Gwern Hall, Bwlchgwyn, Wrexham* 
for Corwen MoUy 5206, bom Dec. IS, 1920, calved May 3, 1927, bred by N. L. Moon* 
Llandrillo, Corwen; 8. Tmmpet of Penrhyn 1142, d. Hcndle Dolly 3590 hy Kobin ll''*5. 
764 n. (£10.)—J. Crosland Graham, Clwyd Hall, Buthin, for Escuan Rate 6564, born 
Sept. 20, 1923, calved Oct. 27, 1926, bred by H. J. Evans, Escuan Hall, Towyn; a. 
Di^ryn Caswallon 1013, d. Escuan Blacken 2026 hy Escuan Meurig 437. 

763 HI. (£5, & BJr. for Champion.*)— Earl Fit?.willum, K.O.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Wentworth, Botherham, for Halen 4th of Penrhyn 7824, born May 7,1022, calved Feb. 
27, 1927, bred by Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor; «. Gamecock of Penrhyn 
1650, d. Halen 2nd of Penrhyn 2306 hy Madryn Cawr 488. 

Class 115. —Wdsh Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1924, and 
November 30, 1925. 

770 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— ^B. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, for Went Elegance 
8261, bom Jan. 22,1925; «. Wem Sentry 1642, d. Wem Irene 1281 by Duke of Wellington 

769 n. (£10.)—^B. J. George, Uwyn, Chwilog, Camatvonshlre, for Gian Queen 8668, 
bom Dec. 9,1924, bred by Ellis Pritchard, Gian Mor Isa, Talybont, Bangor; a. Gerald 
of Penrhyn 2235, d. Gian Fedw 6354 hy Insurance of Penrhyn 1392. 

772 in. (£5.)— Mrs. B. H. SPOTTISWOODE, Gwem Hall, Bwlchgwyn, Wrexham, for Feny* 
wem Caradoges 8640, bom Sept. 11, 1925, bred by John Morris, Penywera, Talybont, 
Cardiganshire; 8. Caradoc of Glascoed 2436, d. Peny^vem Lill 3520 by Falkland King 1026. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society for the best Bull. 

* Prizes given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society for the best Cow or Heifer, 

* Prizes given through the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 

‘Silver Salver given through the Welsh Black Cattle Society for the First Prize Animal 
in Class 114. 
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771 IV. (£4.)— Mbs. E. H. Spottiswoodb, for Gwem Adgof 8720, born AprU 19, 1926, 
s, Caradoc of Glascoed 2486, d, Taicochion 4th 2611 by Plas Arwr 725. 

774 R. N.— Mbs. Wilxiabis-Owen, Trcvcilyr, Bodorgan S.O., Anglesey, for Treveilyr Dawn. 

Class 116.— Welsh Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1925, and 
November 30, 1926. 

780 I, (£15.)—^A. G. JOYSTSON, Grove Hall, Capenlmrst, Chester, for.Cim Mary 2nd, born 
Dec. 9,1925, bred by JT. w. Holland, Cixn Farm, Abersoch; s. Pimtygwair King 2346, 
A. Cim Mary 4999 Lord Roberts 921. 

783 n. (£10 .)—-Mbs. Wimums-Owbn, Treveilyr, Bodorgan S.O., Anglesey, for Tteveilyt 
Diamond, born Dec. 29, 1925; s. Penmynydd lolo 2324, A, Treveilyr Ruby 5664 hy 
Bodclwa Volunteer 1273. 

784 in. (£5.)—Mbs. Wiiuams-Owen, for Treveilyr Eira, bom Lan. 13,1926; a. Penmynydd 
lolo 2324, d. Corwen Menna 6089 by Du Rosyn 1326. 

779 IV. (£4.)—J. Cbosxand Gbaham, Glwyd Hall, Ruthin, for Graemes Queen, born Dec. 5, 
1925 ; 8. Punty Gwair King 2346, d. Escuan Shonat 5742 hy Dyffryn Caswallon 1013. 

776 R. S, —C. H. Lloyd Edwards, Nanhoron, Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, for Nanhoron 
MoUy. 

Longhorns. 

Class 117.— Longhorn Bulls, bom in or before 1926. 

787 I. (£15.)—R. S. Walxebs, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, for Arden Final 891, red, 
brindle and white, born April 15, 1925, bred by W. H. Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone; 
8, Arden Warrior 806, d. Arden Fashion hy Arden Dictator 762. 

786 II. (£10.)—F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Weymouth, for Friar Pop 902, red, brindle and 
white, born March 12,1924; a. Guards Brigade 869, d. Friar Pancake hy Lord Victor of 
Kent 680. 

785 III. (£5.)—Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Arden Select 892, dark 
brindle and white, bom March 3,1924, bred by W. H. Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone; 
a. Arden Warrior 806, d, Croft Sunlight hy Poles Walter 687. 

Class 118. —Longhorn Cows or Heifers {in-milk), bom in or before 1924. 

790 I. (£15.)—J. W. SwiNNERXON- Weston, Over Whitacre House, Birmingham, for Lark¬ 
spur of Cbippinghurst (Vol. 18, p. 25), red, brindle and white, born Feb. 4, 1923, calved 
June 22, 1927, bred by Alfred Wheeler, Cbippinghurst, Cuddesdon, Oxon; s. Chipping- 
hurst Greatheart 812, d. Linnet of Chippinghurst by Rousham Romper 788. 

789 n. (£10.)“-F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Weymouth, for Friar Sprig j^VoI. 14, p. 18), red 
and white, born in 1919, calved June 16, 1927; a. Aston 725, d. Brandy. 

788 HL (£5.)—F. J. Mayo, for Candytuft (Vol. 14, p. 10),red, brindle and white, born Feb. 10, 
1924, calved May 3,1927; a. Guards Brigade 869, d. Canary by Putley Pompey 694. 

791 R. N.—Bertram: Wobrall, Steeple Aston, Oxford, for Flash of Rousham. 

Class 119. —Longhorn Heifers, bom in 1925 or 1926.’' 

797 I. (£15.)-R. S. Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, for Sutton Ruth (Vol. 14, 
p. 18), red, brindle and white, born Feb. 14, 1925 ; a. Chippinghurst Greatheart 812, 
d. Royal Ruth of Kent by Prince Diadem of Kent 778. 

792 n. (£10.)— Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Westwood Carnation 
(Vol. 14, p. 7), dark brindle and white, bom April 16,1925; s. Arbury Alexander 861, 
d, Putley Phyllis 2nd by 33astwell Engraver 669. 

796 HI. (£5.)—J W. SwiNNiRTON- Weston, Over Whitacre House, Birmingham, for Whit- 
acre Blossom 5th (Vol. 14, p. 17), red and white, born March 21,1925; s. Chlppin^urst 
Greatheart 812, d, Whitacre Blossom 8rd hy Waddon Doctor 839. 

793 R. N.— Lord Doverdale, for Westwood Valencia. 

H. 0.-798. 


Aberdeen-Angus. 

Class 180.— Aberdeen-Angus BvUs, born on or before November 30, 1924. 
790 I. (£15, Champion,* Champioii,* & R, N« for Champion.*)—J. J. Cridlan, Malsemore 
Park, Gloucester, for Evader of Earriestoun 52626, born May 30, 1922, bred by J. E. 
Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar; s. Euripus of BaUlndalloch 43616, d. Evergola of 
Harvicstoun 66667 hy Prince of the Wassail 23751. 

801 IL (£10, R. N. for Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)— Lord Glenconner, The Glen, 
Innerleithen, for Eran of Nemerton 56777, bom Jan. 16,1924, bred by Robert Hendry, 
Netherton, Aberlour; s. Pasteur of Ballindalloch 53283, d, Elegos 67004 by George R. 
of Ballindalloch 30611. 


»Prizes given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, given through the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society 
for the best Bull, 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the 
best animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society. 

* Champion Gold Modal given by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society for the beat animal. 
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802 m. (£5 .)—Robert B. Mihbr, Newberries, Radlett, Herfc<, for Proud Mundell 57940, 
born Feb. 10,1924, bred by D. M. Allan, Ballintomb, Grant©wn-on-Spey; «. Evendale 
. of Bleaton 48139, d. Pride of Comrie 51408 hy Prince Blueblood of Ballindalloch 29807. 
H. a— 803, 806. 


Class 121.— Ah&tdem~Argus BnUs, horn on or between December 1, 1924, and 
November 30, 1925. 

806 L (£15.)--ViscoTrNT AiiENDAiB, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne, for Blackcock of BywcU 
58447, bom March 2,1925 ; s. Electricity of Bywell 52841, d. Black Glorious of Advie 
- 71866 by Glorious of Ballindalloch 46005. 

808 n. (£10.)— "F. Haboid Turnbuil, Lower House Parm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Bla^ Ben of Llautwit 58434, born Dec. 13, 1924; s. Pranksome 53401, d. Blackberry 
3rd of Gastlecraig 70441 by Proud Brie of Aberlour 44516. 

809 m. (£5.)—^E. G WheleRtGaiton, Claverdon Leys, Warwick, for LochiuTar o! Olaverdon 
50818, bom Dec. 9, 1924; «. Pimpo of Auchterarder 53348, d. Ladybird of Claverdon 
70804 by Educator 2nd of Claverdon 45514. 


Class 122.— Aberdeen-Angus BulUt born on or between December 1,1925, and 
November 30, 1926. 

817 I. (£15.)— Sir Pbinoe Priece-Smith, Bart., Southbum House, Driffield, for J'ester of 
Soufhbum 62062, bom Ian. 7, 1926; b. Rufus of Buckland 53693, d, Judy of Blue¬ 
berry 66767 by Hiad of Doonholm 43841. 

823 n. (£10.)-—Coi. C. W. Soper Whitburn. Amport St. Mary, Andover, for Proud Baladin 
of me Bum 62766, bom Jan. 24,1926, bred by G. H. Russell, The Bum, Bdzell, Scotland; 
a. Everil of Ballindalloch 62678, d. Pride of Balgean 74173 by Jomm of Ballindalloch 
43020. 

811 HE. (£5.)— Sir Henry Bell, Bart., :&^thurst, Reigate, for Erebus of Candaoraig 
61476, bom Jan. 14,1926, bred by F. L. Wallace, Candaoraig, Strathdon, Aberdeen¬ 
shire ; a. Prince of Salonica 55645, d. Ebumette 2nd of Candaoraig 68364 by Ego 41252. 

820 17. (£4.)— -E. Harold Turnbull, The Lower House Parm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, 
for Bandit of Uantwit 60768, bom Peb. 28,1926: s. Proud Padre 51422, d. Black 
Bara 70968 by Evendale of Bleaton 48139. 

821 V- (£3.) —E. G. Weelrr-Galton, Claverdon Leys, Warwick, for Earl of Claverdon 
61200, bom Jan, 3, 1926; s. Pimpo of Auchterarder 63348, d. Eager of Apethorpe 
53820 by Exquisite of Ballindalloch 33202. 

824 R. N.—^Edward A. Wioan, Conholt Park, Andover, for Jingo of Basildon. 


Class 128.— Aberdeen-Angus Cows or Heifers [in-milk), bom on or before 
November 30, 1924. 

828 L (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*/—J. J. Cridlan, Maisemore Parle, Gloucester, for 
Eye 3rd of Maisemore 64328, born May 26,1919, calved Dec. 5, 1926; b. Idyll of Maise¬ 
more 36219, d. Eve of Maisemore 52161 by Brave Briton of Maisemore 30218. 

830 IL (£10, & R. N. for Champion.®)—P. Harold Turnbull, The Lower House Parm, 
Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for Eerella of Uantwit 77571, born March 27, 1924, calved 
D^^^21, 1926; s. Proud Padre 51422, d. Kindness Pride of Prampton 64083 by Moose 

829 HL (£6.)—P. Harold Turnbull, for Black Bara 70968, born June 24, 1922, calved 
Jan. 21, 1927, lyed by D. M. Allan, Ballintomb, Grantown-on-Spey; a. Evendale of 
Bleaton 48139, d, Blackskin of Ballintomb 53609 by George R. of Ballindalloch 80611. 

826 R. JT.— Sydney Clarkson, Maltby, Rotherham, for Bold Eve of Whiriey. 

H. 0.—825, 831 


Class 124.— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1924, 
and November 30, 1925. 


Blueblood of BallindaUoch 29807'. 

837 IL (£10.)—P. Ha^ld Turnbull, The Lower House Parm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, 


5* « Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Pride of Maisemoxe S7th. 

H* U.—^836, 


• AbCTdem-Angn, Onttla Society lor the best animal. 

^““ Argentine Aberfleen-Angas ^oeiation tor the beet.onlmil, 
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Class 125.— Aherdem-ATf^us Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1925, 
and November 30, 1926. 

841 I. (£16.)—ViscotriTT Aiiendaib, Dilaton, Ck)rbridge-on-Tyne, for Pride of Tynevale 
80322, born Feb. 20, 1926; 9 Erebus of Harviestoun 56780, d. Pride of Place 73360 

Placeman of Bywell 48929, 

842 n. (£10.)—Sxit Henrt Beil, Baet., Myntburst, Beigate, for Ishall 80434, born Jan. 2, 
1926; s. Eflendl of Doonholm 54406, a. Myntburst Isolina 3rd 66415 ly General Petain 
of Frampton 39714 

855 m. (£6.)—F. Haeoid TtTKNBTJiL, The Ik>wer House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, 
for Patricia of Llantwit 82587, bom Jan. 1,1926; b. Proud Padre 51422, d. Princess Fat 
of Frampton 64087 by Moose 34877, 

858 17. (£4.)-Bdwaed A. Wigan, Conholt Park, Andover, for Blinlde 81191, born Dec. 10, 
1925, bred by John S. Grant, Skillymamo, Strichen, Aberdeenshire; s. Pundit of Moyness 
49137, d. Bright Maid of Duthll 61591 by Blan of Ballindalloch 37554. 

844 V. (£3.)—William Bobeet Boaeb, Great Frampton, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Plasma 8th of Frampton 80494, born Feb. 5,1926; a. General Picton 45985, d. Plasma 
of Frampton 61760 }yy Peasant of Glenfarclas 40166. 

845 B. N.—J. J. Cbiblan, Malsemore Park, Gloucester, for Blackbird 21st of Maisemore. 
H. C.—840, 854. 

Cup.*—J. J. Geedlan. 

B. N. for Cap.^F. Harold Tdbnbttll. 


Bd.ted Galloways. 

Class 126.— Bdied Galloway Bulls, born on or before November 30, 1926. 

861 X. (£15.)— John H. Gbaham, Mark Farm, Creetown, for Gaitmore Herbert 477 B, bom 
March 6, 1025, bred by Lt.-Com. Sir A. Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore, Perthshire; s. Mark 
Hector 56 B, d. Han of Auchengassel by Tramp of Auchengassel 13488. 

850 n. (£10.)—Major Ian Bullouge, Drury Lane Farm, Bedmarley, Hewent, Glos, for 
Allington Concrete 467 B, born Jan. 17,1924, bred by G. H. Woodman, Osborne House, 
Polcgate; «. Allington Hector 17 B, a. Allington Primrose 125 B. 

862 IIX. (£5.)— John K, Graham, for Mark Defiance, bom June 20,1923, bred by Bobert 
Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm ; s. Mark Borderer 57 B, d. Mark Betty 203 B by 
Captain. 

863 B. H,— Gen. Sir Ian Haudelion, LuUenden Farm, Bast Grinstead, for LuUenden Douglas. 
H. C.—860. 


Class 127. —Belied Galloway Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1925, <md 
November 30, 1926.® 

867 I. (£15.)— John K. Graham, Mark Farm, Creetown, for Mark Grenville 661B, bom 
March 8, 1926, bred by Bobert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm; s. Enockbrer: 
Pollux 49 B, d. Enockbrex Surprise 188 B by Enockbrex Certainty 44 B. 

865 n. (£10.)—J. Douglas Brown, Enockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for. Enockbrex Dragon 
601B, bora March 7, 1926; s. Boreland Tut>ank-Amen 02 B, d. Boreland Priceless 
Pearl 132 B by Enockbrex Viking 50 B. 

864 HI. (£5.)—J Douglas Brown, for ISinockbrex Doge 599 B, born Feb. 18, 1926, 
a. Enockbrex Beau Brummel 443 B, d. Enockbrex Pansy 183 B hy Boreland 
Champion 21B. 

870 B. K.— Robert Chrystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Bidge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley 
Invention. 

H.C.—868. 0.—869. 


Class 128. — Bdted GaUoway Cows or Heifers (vnrmilk), bom on or before 
November 30, 1924. 

873 t (£16).— The Marquis of Bute, Oraigeabh, Eirkcowan, for Moohxum Minnie 206 B, 
born Feb. 9,1921, calved Jan. 29, 1927; 9 , Mochrum Royal Becord 61B, d. Mochrum 
Gip of Craigeach 242 B. 

875 H. (£10.)— John E. Graham, Mark Farm, Creetown, tor Biddy 4th 869 B, bora April 16, 
1923, oalved Feb. 1,1927, bred by Bobert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm; s. Mark 
Hector 56 B, d. Mark Biddy 204 B. 

871 in.,(£5.)—J. Douglas Brown, Enockbrex, Eirkcudbright, for Boreland Priceless 
Pearl 182 B, born in May, 1920, calved May 18, 1027, bred by the late G. B. Sproat, 
Boreland’Of'Anwoth, Gauoway; s. Enockbrex Viking 50 B, d. Boreland Lily of Almor** 
ness 15th 180 B by Boreland Champion 21B. 

H. C.—878. C.—879. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, given throng the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association fox 
the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

* Prizes given by the Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders* Association. 
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Olass Galloway Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1924, and 

November 30, 1925.^ 

886 I. (S16, & R.N. for Champion.‘)— John K. Graham, Mark Farm, Crcctown, for Mark 
Bess 2nd 1198 B, born Feb. 27, 1925, bred by Robert Graham, Auchcngassol, Twynholm; 
s. Mochrum Royal Guard 128 B, d. Mark Bess 366 B by Mark Hector 56 B. ^ 

880 n. (£10.) —J. DotroLAS Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Enockbrex Claaie 762 B, 
bom AprU 4,1925 ; s. Knockbrex Pollux 49 B, d. Halmyre Dandy 152 B by Halmyre 
Donald 39 B. 

881 m. (£5.)—J. Douglas Brown, for Knockbrex Czarina 766 BD, born April 8, 1925; 
8 . Knockbrex Pollux 49 B, d. Knockbrex Lady Teasdale 179 B. 

884 B. TSt, — ^Mzss G. DE Montgeon, Eastington Hall, Upton-on-Severn, for Eastington Mdody. 
H. C.—885. C.—887. 

Class 130. — Bedted Galloway Heifers^ born on or between December 1, 1925, and 
November 30, 1926. ^ 

895 I. (£16.)— Robert Ghrystal Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Knockbrex 
bom May 8, 1926, bred by J. Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright; 
s, Knockbrex Pollux 49 B, d. Knockbrex Crunmic 348 B by Boreland Prodigal 23 B. 
888 n. (£10.) —J. Douglas Brown, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Donna 
974 BD, bom May 2, 1926; a. Knockbrex Pollux 49 B, d. Knockbrex Daisy 849 B hy 
Boreland Prodigal 23 B. 

893 m. (£5.)— John K. Graham, Mark Farm, Creetown, for Biddy 9th 1222 B, born Dec. 15, 
1925, bred by Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm; a. Mochrum Royal Guard 
128 B, d, Mark Biddy 8rd 368 by Mark Champion 55 B. 

890 B. N.—The Marquis of Bute, Cralgeach, Kirkcowan, for Mochrum Bessie of Craigeaoh. 
H. C.—891. C.--889. 


Galloways. 

Class 181.— Galloway Bulls, bom on or before November 30, 1926. 

896 L (£15.) —^Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton, Canonble, for Grange Beau 
Brocade 14649, bom Dec. 19, 1920, bred by Walter Biggar, Grange Farm, Dalbeattie; 
a. Serbian 13969, d. Lizsde 7th of Chapelton 22782 by Sweepstakes 1000. 

Class 182.— Gcdhway Cows or Eeifers {in-milk), bom on or before 
November 30, 1924. 

897 I. (£15, Ss R. K. for Champion.*)— Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton, 
Canonble, for May Queen of Logan 28083, bom Feb. 27, 1921, calved Dec. 10, 1926; 
a. Quibbler 14051, d. May Queen 3rd of Blackcombe 23392 by Macdougall 3rd of Arkland 
9229. 

Class 188. —Galloway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1924, and 
November 30, 1925. 

898 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— ^Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton, Canonbfe, for 
Lo^ Lady 16th 30270, bom Jan. 10, 1925; a. Youn^tcr of Auchengassel 14778, d, 
Logan Lady 6th 26460 by Owen of Bariae 12498. 

Class 184.— Eeifers, bom on or between December 1, 1925, and 
November 30, 1926.® 

899 L (£15.) — ^Robert Graham, Cliapel of Logan, Half Morton, Canonble, for Logan Lady 
19w 30863, born March 3,1926; a. Jovial of BamsoiU 15593, d. Logan Xjady 5th 26463 
by Owen of Bariae 12498. 


Park Cattle. 

Class 186 .—Park Polled or Homed Bulls, bom in or before 1926. 

900 L (£15.)— The Duke op Bedford, K.G., Woburn Abbey, Bletchley, for Woburn 

2nd 215, bom April 26,1923; a. Faygate Matthias 71, d, Woburn Buckingham 11th 490 
by Woburn Perfection 1st 33‘. 

, n. (£10.)— The Duke of Bedford, K.G., for Woburn Matthias 7th 223, bom Aug. 14, 



^ Prizes given by the Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

»The “ Jubilee** Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Galloway Cattle Society 
for the best Galloway. ' 

• Prizes given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
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Class. 136. —Park PoUed or Homed Cows or Heifers {in-mUh), born in or 

before 1924, 

906 I. (£16.)~->Lobd Dynevob, Bsmevor Castle, Llandilo, for Dynevor Evdyn 410, bom 
July 12,1919, calved April 1,1927 ; 8, Dynevor David 5, d, Dynevor Nest 60 by Borderer. 

904 II. (£10.)— The Duke of Bedford, k:.G., 'Wobum Abbey, Bletchley, for Poynetts Juno 
688, born Aug. 28,1922, calved June 3,1927, bred by A. H. Cocks, Poynetts, Henley-on- 
Thames ; 8. Faygate Brace 13, d» Poynetts Aurora 82 by Faygate Brace 13. 

907 m. (£5.)— ^Lobd Dynevor, for Dynevor Heather 650, born May 22, 1922, calved May 6, 
1927; 8. Dynevor Tiger Lily 69, d. Dynevor Dahlia 34 by Dynevor Snowball 9. 

905 B. N.— The Duke of Bedford, H.G-., for Woburn Buckingham 24th. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 187. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

913 I. (£15, & Champion.^)— ^Lawrence Hignett, Hook End Farm, Checkendon, Beading, 
for Helmscott Imperialist 71st 182006, light roan, born May 13, 1922, bred by E. W. 
Hobbs &, Sons, Kelmscott, Lechlade \ 8. Creme de Menthe 119683, d. Primula 121st by 
Eoyal Hampton 11th 96908. 

916 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^)— ^Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson 
Champion Bates 186667, roan, born Oct. 30,1923 ; 8. Eelmscott Conjuror 3rd 137269, 
d. Damory Kirklevington 6th by Prince of Pearls 103408. 

914 m. (£5.)— Major G. Miller Mundy, Bed Eice, Andover, for Longhills Lord Price 
200551, dark roan, born Nov. 5, 1924, bred by Eustace Abel Smith, Longhills, Lincoln; 
8. Babraham Lord Price 140574, d. Lady 32nd by Clipper Duke 105045. 

917 IV. (£4.)— Robert N. Tory, for Anderson Lord Conjuror 195657, roan, born Sept. 2, 
1924 ; fi. Conjuror 2nd 179738, d. Anderson Lady 2nd by Count Waldron 2nd 114863. 

918 B. N.— ^R. Tustian, Leys Farm, Great Tew, Oxford, for Sorbrook Clarence. 

Class 138. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1925. 

920 I. (£15.)— Capt. P. D. A. Courtenay, Greenlawn, Bumham-on-Sea, for Brent Barrington 
Snowstorm 205361, white, bom June 18; a. Throop Conjuror 194658, d, Ansford Barring¬ 
ton Duchess 3rd by Woodman 14th 128952. 

931 n. (£10.) — ^Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Harescombe Dandy 208012, 
roan, bom April 15, bred by 3. Hutton, Harescombe Grange, Gloucester: 8. Gay Lad 
171857, d. 24241 Fair Dulce by Hadley Hero 142782. 

930 HI. (£5.) — ^F. H. Thornton, Eingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Eingsthorpe Count 
Bubio 4th 208776, dark roan, born Oct. 6 ; 8. Eingsthorpe Fairy Duke 164556, d. Kings- 
thorpe Countess Ruby 2nd by Eingsthorpe Rubio 2nd 131775. 

923 XV. (£4.)— Major R. F. Fuller, Great Chalheld, Melksham, Wilts, for Primrose Gift’s 
Heir 2nd 210474, roan, bom Oot. 15, bred by Capt. P. D. A. Courtenay, Greenlawn, 
Burnham-on-Sea; s, Blanca Lord 161325, d. Lady Primrose by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

932 V. (£3.)— Tuton & Deans, Gamerton Hall, Burstwick, Hull, for Camerton Emperor 2nd 
205847, dark roan, born July 15; 8, Brandsby Count 14th 187637, d, 8609 Eeyingham 
Empress by Grandee 115670. 

934 B. N.—Joshua A. Williams, Castle Hill, Pannal Ash, Harrogate, for TeBuria Marguis. 

930,1018,1032 Cup.*— F. H. Thornton, for Eingsihorpe Count BuMo 4th, Eingsthorpe Fairy 

Duchess 2Dd and Eingsthorpe Sybil Barrington 2nd. 

Class 139.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and 
March 31,1926. 

935 1. (£16.)— Henry Bickford, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton, for Standefoid 
Dollar 77th, roan, bom Jan. 13; «. Somorford Marguis 186276, d. Standeford Dolly 44th 
(Vol, 65* p. 611) by Broadhools Chief 129935. 

036 H. (£10.)— Albert Ciurles Brown, The Gables, Fernhill Heath, Worcester, for Fidd- 
grove Conjuror 29th, red, born Fob. 24, bred by T. and S, Braithwaite, Fleldgrove, Bitton, 
Gjosj^s. Eolmscott Conjuror 29th 164878, d. 21361 Fleldgrove Countess by Baronet 

050 m. (£5.)—The Marquess of Zetland, E.T., Aske, Richmond, Yorks, for Sizergh 
Defender, dark roan, born Feb. S, bred by C. Dobson, Low Sizergh, Helsin^on, Eendal; 
s. Hutton Defender 172595, d. Seraphina Red Rose (Vol. 64, p. 673} by Forest Eing 
120270. 

937 IV. (£4.)"-H. A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for Grendon Blanoona, 
roan, born Jan. 1; 8 . Grendon John Thomas 163777, d, 1031 Grendon Lady Blanche 
by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

043 V. (£3.)— H. A. Saltmarsh, Great Bradley Hall, Newmarket, for Bisbridge Fairy Duke 
dth, red roan, born Jan. 16 ; Thomby Dewdrop Eing 169905, d. Fairy Duchess 16th 
(Vol. 63, p. 867) by Hawkrigg Gem 116806. 

.948 B. N.— Tuton & Deans, Camerton HaU, Burstwick, Hull, for Camerton Fairy Count eth. 
H. C.—940. 

937, 1038, 1039 B. N. for Cup.^H. A. BROWN, for Grendon Blancona, Etta Wild Eyes Afh 
and Grendon Pippy. 

1 Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best group 

of one Bull and two Cows or Hoffers.. Two at least of the animals must have been bred by 

the Exhibitor. 
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Olass 140 .—Daify Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between April 1 and June 30,1926. 
963 L (£16.)— Alfred Palmer, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, Berto. for WokeOdd Cav^er, 
roan, born May 25 ; s. Kelmscott Conjuror 60th 181980, d. Wokefteld Cowslip 3rd (Vol. 64, 
p. 1169) 6y Longhills Cardinal 121209. ^ i 

955 fi. (£10.)— Mark Fenwick, Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold, for Abbotswood l^yaJM 
17th, roan, born AprU 15 ; s. Foxhill Eoyal Pearl 180901, d. Abbotswood Janette 4th 

^ 11. 62, p. 787) Roan Duke 122449. 

(£5.)— Allen & Rogers, Halford Farm, Craven Arms, for Ne™rton Dan^, white, 
bom June 10 j «. Marlowe Priority 200826, d. 37089 Duchess 207th by Bessie’s Champion 
178498 

958 IV. (£4.)—G. P. Golden, Baglesfield, Leire, Lutterworth, for Lord Ldeestw 69a, light 
roan, born June 4; s. Overpeover Foundation Stone 183672, d. Combebank Coral (Vol. 66, 

. p. 973) by Foundation Stone 105524. _ ^ ^ „ ,, « 

956 V. (£3.)— Capt. the Rt, Hon. E. A. FetzRot, M.P., Fox Hill, West Haddon, Rugby, 
for Foxhfll Spring Day, roan, born May 7; a. Foxhill Caryl 171702, d, Telluria May 4th 
(Vol. 62, p. 1101) by Gerome of Highflelds 98918. 

954 B. N.—Mark Fenwick, for Abbotswood Royal Baron 2nd. 

H. C.—953, 964. 


Class 14L—Bairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1926. 

975 1, (£15.)— Allen & Rogers, Halford Farm, Craven Arms, for Newington Dolphin 
6tl4 red, bom Aug. 10 ; a. Colescombe Dolphin 2nd 170434, d. 37090 Duchess 210th by 
Bessie’s Champion 178498. 

984 XL (£10.)—F. W. Morley, Biddestone Manor, Chippenham, for Biddestone Grandilo<iuent, 
roan, bom Nov. 26; s. Biddestone Pirate 196335, d. 16214 Batchworth Grand Duchess 
9th by Sing Alfred 126291. 

979 m. (£6.)— £. G. G. FROST, West Wratting Hall, Cambridge, for Westwratting Pioneer, 
red and little white, born Aug. 29 ,* a. Grendon White Hope 163784, d. Sybil 32nd (Vol. 65, 
p. 854) by Trickster 4th 118058. 

982 IV. (£4, St Special*)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Beilman, 
red, born Jmy 25; t, Aldenham Lord Barrington 177679, d. 18128 Lon^ills Belle 2na 
by Oxford Bridegroom 121914. 

978 V. (£8, & R.N. for SpeciaL*)— tCapt. the ET. Hon. B. A. FitzRoy, MJP., Fox Hill, West 
Haddon, Rugby, for Fodoill Clansman, red and little white, born July 15; a. Wild Byes 
Dairyman 186265, d. 12839 Foxhill TeUuria by Afterthought 146582. 

980 B. N.—MAJOR R. F. FULLER, Great Chalfield, Melksham, Wilts, for Chalileld Lord 
Dadington. 

H. C.—986, 991. 


Clasg 142. —Dcdry Shorthorn Cows {in-milk), bom on or before April 6, 1931, 
having yiMeA a minimum of 8,000 lb. of milk during a lactation period 
of 315 days.® 

998 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Lawrence Hzgnett, Hook End Farm, Clieckondon, Reading 
for 14284 Green Leaf 78th, roan, bom Feb. 16,1920, calved June 20,1027, bred by G. and 
J. Hope, Ireby Hall, Ireby; s. Iron Duke 143096, d. Green Leaf 66th by Revenue 117308, 

1001 n. (£10.)—H. P. Mortimer, Kingsley Windmill, Warrington, for Lambrigg B^e 3nd 
(Vol. 65, p. 1155), roan, bora Sept, 6,1918, calved June 23,1027, bred by J. Todd, Lamb- 
rigg, Kendal; s. Thornship Stamp 139701, d. Lambrigg Belle by MatchlORs Prince 121404. 

1010 m. (£6.)—The Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester, for 
9512 Lady Winsonia 17th, roan, bom July 19,1919, calved June 6, 1027, bred by T. W.. 
Workman, Carleton, Carlisle; a. Walby Star 128609, d. Lady Carlcton 2nd by County 
Squire 111410. 

995 IV. (£4.)—^Major R. F. FULLER, Great dialfleld, Melksham, Wilts, for Thanet Valentine) 
(Vol. 64, p. 765), red, born Oct. 10,1917, calved June 6,1027, bred by G. Kelsey Burge^ 
Dent-de*Llon, Westgate-on-Sea; s. Marlands Broadhooks 132200, d. Valentino 25th 
by Dairy Ingram 105184. 

993 V. (£3.)— Major D’Aroy Duncan Alexander, Hopesay House, Aston-on-Clun, Salop, 
for 19936 Serapbina Queen, red, born Feb. 13,1920, c^ved June 16,1027, bred by Viscount 
Wimbome, Ashl^ St. Ledgers, Rugby; «. Hawsker Prince 142848, d. Derwent Seranhimv 
3rd by Daisy’s Pride 111481. 
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1011 B. N.—Oapt. Aunold S. WniiiS, Thomby Hall, Northampton, for Thoxnby FoggathorpQ 
Snd. 

H. C.—1008. 

Class 148.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows {in-milh), bom on or between April 6,1921, 
and April 5, 1922, having yielded a minimum of 6,500 lb. of milk during 
a lactation period of 315 days. 

1018 I. (£15.) —^F. H. Thornton, Hingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for 30950 Eingsthorpe 
Fairy Duchess 2nd, red, born Oct. 26, 1921, calved June 17, 1927; s. Flayford Wilful 
Lord 158331, d. Fairy Duchess 18th hy Lord Crankley 2nd 112334. 

1015 n. (£10 .)—Jangess H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandford, for 38282 Iwerne Diadem 3rd, 
red, born Jan. 27, 1922, calved May 31, 1927 ; s. Eelmscott Conjuror 19th 143185, d, 
Bockley Diadem hy Oxford Count 109592. 

1021 m. (£6.)—Sir Oubert A. H. Wills, Bart., Batsford Park, Moreton-in-Marsh, for 
32034 Thornby Foggathorpe' 12ih, roan, bom May 19, 1921, calved May 15,1927, bred 
by Capt. A. S. Wills, Thornby Hall, Northampton; «. Thornby Dauntless Dairyman 
152537, d. Thomby Foggathorpe 7th hy Drusus 115141. 

1016 IV. (£4.)—P. Bobin L. Savill, Copsale, Horsham, for 41415 Hutton Daffodil 5th, roan, 
bom Jan. 4,1922, calved June 11,1927, bred by George Procter, Lowbleaze Hall, Hutton, 
Bendal; s, Seraphina’s Warrior 145361, d. 6898 Hutton Daffodil hy Cockerham Duke 
124826. 

H. C.—1013, 1017. 

1018, 1031, 1032 B. N. for Cup.^F. H. Thornton, for Eingsthorpe Fairy Duchess 2nd, 
Eingsthorpe Raspberry 9th and Eingsthorpe Sybil Barrington 2nd. 

Class 144.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows (in-milk), bom on or between April 6, 1922, 
and April 5, 1923, having yielded a minimum of 6,500 26. of milk during 
a lactation period of 315 days. 

1028 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Major G. Miller Munby, Bed Bice, Andover, for 
32977 Beautiful 2nd, roan, bom April 29, 1922, calved April 24,1927, bred by G. and J. 
Atkinson, Gilthwaiterigg, Kendal; a. Primrose Dairyman 151161, d. Lowgroves Beauty 
hy Groves Squire 125845. 

1024 II. (£10.)— 6 . P. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Leire, Lutterworth, for 36760 Lady Doreen 9th, 
red and little white, born Oct 22, 1922, calved Jan. 25, 1927; s. Lord Leicester 9th 
164968, d. Lady Doreen hy Gilmorton Lad 131183. 

1032 HI. (£5.)— F. H. Thornton, Eingsthorpe Hall, for 43406 Eingsthorpe Sybil Barrington 
2nd, red and white, born Aug. 22,1922, calved June 7,1927 ; a. Eingsthorpe Fairy Duke 
164556, d. Sybil hy Dauntless 111497. 

1033 IV, (£4.)—Bobert N. Tort, Anderson, Blandford, for 43543 Anderson Bed Bose 2nd, 
roan, bom May 21, 1922, calved May 24, 1927; a. Eelmscott Conjuror 3rd 137269, d. 
Bed Bose of Puddington hy Salmon’s Freemason 100526. 

1026 V. (£3.)—^A, Tbouas Loyd, Lockinge, Wantage, for 39147 Burghffeld Belle, red and 
little wmte, born June 20, 1922, calved June 13, 1927, bred by B. Lousley, Field Farm, 
Burghffeld; a. Gainford Dairy Benefactor 148975, d. Longhills Belle hy Duke of Darlington 
116163. 

1025 B. N.— Hobbs & Davis, Eelmscott, Lcchlade, Glos, for 37830 Eelmscott Primula 3,83rd. 

H. C.—1023, 1086. C.—1022. 

1024,1040, 1063 Gup.*— G. P. GOLDEN, for Lady Doreen 9th, Lady Clov^ and Lady Doreen 
17th. 

1030, 1031, 1032 Cup.*—F. H. THORNTON, lor Eingsthorpe Darlington 7tli, Eingsthorpe 
Basnbexry 9th and Ejngsthoroe Sybil Barrington 2nd. 

1086,1056, 1002 B, N« for 0up.^-%AJOR S. P. Yates, for Sorbrook Darlington 3rd, Sorbrook 
Rosamond 2nd and Sorbrook Foggathorpe 7th. 

Class 145. —Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers {in-milh), bom on or between 
April 6, 1923, and April 5, 1924. 

1040 I. (£15.)—G. P. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Leire, Lutterworth, for 49141 Lady Clovelly* 
red roan, born May 18,1923, calved May 26,1927; a. Lord Leicester 9th 164968, d. l^dy 
Ivanhoe by Gilmorton Lad 131183, 

1038 U. (£10.)—H. a. brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for 48961 Etta Wild Eyes 
4th, white, born Aug. 15, 1923, calved May 11, 1927, bred by J. Gardhouse, Aikton 
House, Wigton: a. Inverness Fascinator 156651, d. Etta Wild Eyes 2nd by Solid Silver 
107123, _ 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best group 
of three Cows or Heifers. 

* Champion Prize of £10, given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer. A 
Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Dairy Short¬ 
horn Cow. 

»Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the 
best group of three Cows or Heifers, by the same sire, A small replica of the Cup will be 
glvonto the owner of the winning sire, and £1 to the owner of each animal in the winning 
group. The sire must be living In the British Isles, and have produced living progeny 
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1044 m. (£5.)— Sir Whiiam Kicking, Bart., Brackenhuret Hall, Southwell, for 

40994 Brackenhuist Jean* white, horn June 21, 1923, calved May 10, 1027; «. Itoyal 
Bingleader 166740, d. 1030 Grendon Jeanie hy Lord Nottingham 116317. 

1039 IV. (£4.)—H. A. BROWN, Croft House, for 46283 Grendon Fippy, roan, born Aug. 8, 
1923, calved May 16,1927; a. Lord Nottin^am 116817, d, 2884 Lady Pippin hy Thornby 
Iron Duke 145894. 

1055 V. (£3.)—^Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for 57449 Sorbrook Rosa¬ 
mond 2nd, roan, born May 4,1923, calved May 18,1927; s. Foggathorpe Premier 163306, 
d. 32464 Sorbrook Rosamond hy Combebank Victory 154959. 

1051 R. N.— Eustace Aber SitHTH, Longhills, Lincoln, for 55066 Longhills Belle 3rd. 

H. C.—1047, 1048. 

Class 140. — Dairy Shorthorn, Heifers (in-milk), bom on or after April 6, 1924.^ 

1077 I. (£15.)-^. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Over Peover, Knutsford, for 66060 Oveipeover 
Eragrance, roan, bom April 20, 1924, calved May 30, 1927; a. Humorist 172577, d. 
Loobagh Fragrance by Puddington Beau 3rd 132908. _ 

1089 n. (£10 .)—Capt. ARNOLD S. WILLS, Thornby Hall, Northampton, for 69526 Thornby 
Lady York 4th, red, bom Aug. 15, 1924, calved June 4,1927; a. Drusus 115142, d. Pud- 
dinnon l^dy York by Oxford Record 106040. 

1063 HL (£5.)— G. P. GOLDEN, Eaglesfield, Leire, Lutterworth, for 73942 Lady Doreen 17th, 
red, bom April 26, 1925, calved June 15,1927; a. Lord Leicester 20th 182715, d. 36760 
Lady Doreen 9th by Lord Leicester 9th 164968. 

1092 IV. (£4.)—MAJOR S. P. Yatbs, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for 69897 Sorbrook 
Fogga&otpe 7th, red and little white, bom May 21, 1924, calved May 19, 1927; a. 
Fog^thoipe Premier 166306, d. 20122 Sorbrook Foggathorpe by Preshute Barrin^on 

1084 V. (£3.)—Eustace Abel Sbuth, Longhills, Lincoln, for 67529 Longhills Primrose Gift, 
roan, bom May 26,1924, calved April 7,1927 ; a. Telluria Fashion 185600, d. Primrose 
by Kelmscott Conjuror 2nd 137268. 

1070 R. N.— James H. Ismay, Iwerne Minster, Blandford, for 64860 Ashe Lady Hudson. 
H. C.—1061, 1069, 1079. 1087. C.--1085. 


Liucolnsliire Red ShortRorus. 

Class 147.— lAruiolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1095 I. (£16, & Champion.*)--WiLLiAM Grant, Skinnand, Navenby, Lincoln, for Manor 
Champion 18707, horn Mhrch 2, 1922, bred by R. J. Tonge, Stragglethorpe, Newark; 
a. Sturton Archer 17005, d. Manor Eve by Bonby Tourist 19th 10507. 

1093 n. (£10.)— ^William A. Buchanan, The Hollies, Watnall, Notts, for Skinnand Showman 
20723, horn July 19,1923, bred by W. Grant, Skinnand, Navenby; a. Sldnnand Quality 
15830, d. Skinnaud Exile by Village Beau 12104. 

1096 lEL (£5.)— Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd., ThorncMe Ironworks, Shoftield, lor 
Poolham Pharaoh 20612, bom Nov. 22,1923, bred by J. W. Bell, Poolham Hall, Horn- 
castle ; 8 . Hirmington Ruby £[ing 65th I55S5, d. Poolham Gaby by Scampton Regent 
12876. 

1097 R, N.—^Totter Bros., Broughton Lodge, Broughton, Hunts, for Deepden Reality 4th. 
H. 0.—1094. 


Class 148 ,—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1925. 

1100 I. (£16.)~Butlbr Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Ciopwell 

Emperor 20226, horn Feb. 9; a. Harlaxton Balancer 17603, d. Bingham Violet hy Andcrby 
Clipper 13138. » 

1101 IL (£10.)-~Edwin Selby Tansley, Sutton-on-Sea, Lines, for Anwick Accurate 21848, 
born Oct. 16, bred by Charles Bembrldge, Walcott, Lincoln; a, Langham Astra 10570, 
d. Chetwode Gladys by Horkstownian Quartermaster 15523. 

1099 HI. (£5.)—^Herbert Sargisson, Manor Farm, Langham, Mumby, Alford, Lines, for 
Cockexington Hussein I2th 21163, born Sept. 10, bred by J. W. Necdliam & Sons, Cocker- 
to|ton,^Louth; Beacon Hill Hussein 16086, d. Cockerington Nancy by Anderby Risby 

1098 B. irt—AimEN & ORB, Ltd., Albion Saw Mills, Chesterfield, for Anwick Brutus 2ndl 


Class 149 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1104 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Bsig.-Gen. C. G. Hoare, C.M.G., C.B.E., Limber 
Hill, Habrough, Lines, for Bam<dd1>y Bounce 21904, bom March 15, bred by A. 0. 
Burkinshaw, Park House, Hatoliffe, Grimsby; a, Wolferton Bouncer 19065, d. Bamoldby 
Carol by La^on Grange Forager 12676. 

1108 n. (£10 .)—Earl Fitzwilham, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O,, Wentworth, Rotherham, for 
W«mtworth Primrose Boy 22635, bom April 19; a. Burton Hemp 3rd 19203, d. Throapham 
Kate by Burton Tingle 6th 15287. * 


I Mzes, except F ourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthom Association, 
t Silver Cup, given by the Lincolnshire Redj Shorthorn Association for the 

best BulL 
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Class 150.— Lmiolnahire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers (m-milJc), bom in or 

before 1924. 

1100 I. (S15.)— Misses E. M. and S. M. Grantham, The Eookery, West Keal, Spilsby, for 
Keal Pearl (Vol. 29, p. 380), born May 0,1922, calved May 21,1927 ,* a. Pendley Harold 
14757, d. Heal Pavourite 13th by Heal Eollo 6925. 

1108 n. (filO.) —Eari Fitzwixliam, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., Wentworth, Eotherham, 
for Fetwood Dolly (Vol. 30, p. 544), born July 26, 1923, calved Jan. 15, 1927, bred by 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, E.O.M,G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa; s. Hirmin^on Hormanby 
17717, d. Herdiston Dolly 19th by Burton London 11398. 

1107 m. (£5.)— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Buxton' Fillpail 6th (Vol. 29, 
p. 344), bom in March, 1918, calved June 9,1927, bred by Cant. W. J. Need, Winthorpe 
Hall, Newark; s. Burton Jordan 11397, d. Burton Fillpail 2nd by Mr. Profit 
4926. 

1105 R. N.— Benjamin Georob Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Scothem Mistress 3id. 
H. C.—1106. 

Class 151.— Liruiolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers (in-milk), bom in or 
before 1924, showing the best Milking properties.^ 

1115 I. (£15, & Champion.^)—J ohn Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Barton Amy 10th 
(Vol. 27, p. 476), born Feb. 21,1919, calved June 14,1927; a. Bendish Burton 5th 13207, 
a. Burton Amy 7th by Ourlieu Nonsuch 10630. 

1113 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— ^Benjamin Georoe Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lin¬ 
coln, for Scothem Dorothy (Vol. 30, p. 293), born Oct. 14,1919, calved March 11, 1927, 
bred by Joseph Bowser, Frithville, Boston; a. Scampton Wainfleet 14842, d. Wainfleet 
Fairy Sth by Scampton Marvel 8517. 

1117 m. (£5.)— John Evens <fc Son, for Button Irene 2nd (Vol. 28, p. 877), born April 10, 
1921, calved June 25, 1927; a. Burton Cherry Hing 15265, d. Sudbrook No. 157 C by 
Pendley Sudbrook 7807. 

1124 IV. (£4.)—^Eussedl Wood, Bendish House, Welwyn, Herts, for Bendish Sunbeam 6tb 
(Vol. 28, p. 297), born Dec. 20,1921, calved May 18,1927, bred by Stanley Blundell, 
Green Gore, Battle, Sussex; a. Bendish Seaman 7th 15814, d. Bendish Simbeam 4th by 
King of the Burtons 10020. 

1119 V. (£3.)~Co£onel the Et. Hon. John Gretton, M.P., Stapleford Park, Melton 
Mowbray, for Stapleford Phoebe (Vol. 30, p. 388), born May 24, 1928, calved June 7, 
1927; L«. Wolferton Euler 17167, d. Herdiston Phoebe 10th by Burton Colt 4th 
6658. 

1120 B. N.—Shade & Merton, Willards Hill, Etchlngham, Sussex, for Langford Fashion 
12th. 


Class 152.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1925. 

1125 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.’)—^A lien & Orr, Ltd., Albion Saw Mills, ChesterAeld, 
for Owlootes Haakon Queen 2nd (Vol. 31, p. 263), born May 21; a. Heal Gonddence 18626, 
d. Grainthorpe Haakon Queen by Pendley Prince 10938. 

1127 H, (£10.)— Colonel 0. de Paravicini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grantham, for 
Beacon Hill Dina (Vol. 31, p. 432), bom March 4; a, Cookerington Anderby 16282, d. 
Eushton Lady 42nd by Beacon HUl Hero 14202. 

1128 in. (£5.)—WiLLUM Grant, Skinnand, Navenby, Lincoln, for Sldnnand Anne 3rd 
(Vol. 32, p. 360), bom Jan. 7; a. Anwick Marquis 18266, d. Skinnand Anne 2nd by 
Skinnand Quality 1S830. 

1126 B. N.— William A. Buchanan, The Hollies, Watnall, Notts, for Watnall Beauty 3rd. 

Class 153.— Lincohishire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1926. 

1130 1. (£15, Ss Champion.’)— Colonel 0. db Paravioini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grant¬ 
ham, for Beacon Hill A^es 1st (Vol. 32, p. 421), bom April 2; a. Cookerington Anderby 
16282, d. Beacon Hill Lily by Croxton Euby 63rd 11482. 

1132 n. (£10.)— William Grant, Skinnand, Navenby, Lincoln, for Skinnand Daisy 2nd, 
born Feb. 22 ; a. Hinooington Noble 16605, d. Skinnand Daisy (Vol. 29, p. 373) by Skinnand 
Improvor 1S828. 

1129 in. (£5.)— Allen <Se Orr, Ltd., Albion Saw Mills Chesterfield, for Owlcotes Biby 3id 
(Vol. 32, p. 244), bom Jan. 23; a. Heal Confidence 18625, d. Grainthorpe Eiby 4th by 
Scampton Marquis 8514. 

1131 B. N.— Colonel C. de Paravicini, for Beacon BBl Agnes 9th. 

H. 0.—1133. 


1 Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Lincolnshire Eed Shorthorn Association, 
’ Champion Silver Cup, given by the Lincolnshire Eed Shorthorn Association for the 
best Female of the Dairy type. 

’ Champion Silver Cup, given by the Lincolnshire Eed Shorthorn Association for the 
best Female other than Dairy type. 
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Devons. 

Class 154. —Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1926. 

1136 1. (£15, & Champion.^)—CBonCi Brent, Olampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Pound 
Romper 12413, born Jan. 28, 1923, bred by G. C. Skinner, Pound, Bishops Lydoard; 
s. Pound Barker 10282, d. Pound Rosebud 24th 31407 by Dairyman 7040. 

1139 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.‘)—-A. M. ‘WiLMiJis, Werrington Park, Launceston, for 
Neirols Best Man 12374, born Feb. 16, 1923, bred by R. Bruford, Nerrols, Taunton; 
8 . Highfleld Advance 9318, d, Nerrols Harebell 2nd 31667 by Highfield Chieftain 8915. 

1135 m. (£5.)— -The Hon. Mrs. Adams, Bradfield, Cullompton, for Chisdborough Record 
12178, born May 22, 1923, bred by R. A. Clarke & Sons, Cliiselborough, Stoke- 
imder-Ham; s, Chiselborough Wonder 10915, d. Gentle 36772 by Town Private 8608. 

Class 165. —Devon Bulls, hwn in 1926. 

1141 I, (£15.)— G. C. Alexander, Manor Horse, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, for Stoke 
Glory 13670, bom April 19; «. Outsey Rubber 10977, d, Warrens Park Glory 2nd 32570 

. by Highfield Gem 8919. 

1145 n. (£L0.)—^A. M. WniUMS, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Werrington Marquis 
13832, born April 12 ; «. Werrington Hue Blood 12832, d. Fable 2nd 37620 by Crazelow- 
ntfl.T t 1vrrn>fl.rr»>> 11830. 

1140 HL (£5.)—G. 0. ALEXANDER, for Stoke Dignity 13758, born Feb. 14; «. TJpeott Dignity 
12920, d. Stoke Broadface 35575 by Pound Dumpling 11180. 

1142 B. N.—Eland Clatwortey, Cutsey, Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Bonzo. 

Class 156.— Devon Cows or Heifers (in-milk), bom in or before 1924. 

1147 X. (£15, St R. N. for Champion.^)— Oeozl Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for 
dampit Gay Lass 2Qth 34698, born Jan. 20,1922, calved Feb. 1,1927; a. Highfield Gem 
8919, d. dampit Gay Lass 5th 27308 by Ford Plumper 7381. 

1149 XL (£10.)—H. H. Bboadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Highfleld Daisy 3rd 
37210, bom Jan. 21,1924, calved Dec. 26,1926, bred by the late Charles Morris, Hi^fleld 
Hall, St. Albans: a. Highfield Dumpling 10592,- d, Highfield Daisy 2nd 34209 by Overton 
Favourite 9797. 

1148 XXL (£5.)— H. H. Broadmead, for Averoombe Water Lily 36435, born March 1, 1923, 
calved June 8, 1927, bred by F. W, Vemey, Avercombe, Bishopsnympton; a. Overton 
Masterpiece 11152, d, Avercombe Moor End 32434 by Cutsey Blender 9683. 

1150 R. N.—-A. M. Williams, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Stantons Harwich Bagatelle. 

Class 167. —Devon Dairy Cows or Heifers (in-milk), born in or before 1924.® 

[No Award,] 

Class 168. —Devon Heifers, born in 1926. 

1156 X. (£15.)— Cecil Brent, ciampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Clampit Gsy Lass 26th 
37750, born March 1; a. Highfleld Gem 8919, d, Clampit Gay Lass 6th 27308 by Ford 
Plumper 7381. 

1157 IX. (£10.)—H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Duchess, born Jan. 34, 
bred by John Dascomhe, Lower Woodburn, East Anstey, Devon; s. Clampit Goodenough 
12185, d. by Proud Sewell 11631. 

1158 XXX. (£5.)— Eland Clatwortey, Cutsey, Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Pansy, born Jan. 21; 
a. Crazelowman Topper 11418, d. Westcott Pansy 2nd 31782 by Woodlands Councillor 
8333. 

Class 169. —Devon Heifers, bom in 1926. 

1160 I. (£15, St Champion.*)—H.R.H. TEE Prince or Wales, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke 
Caimsland, Cornwall, for Coombeshead Gay Girl 88790, born March 26; a. Highfield 
Gem 8919, d. Cothelstone Gay Girl 31017 by Holcombe Admiral 7411. 

1162 II. (£10.)— Cecil Brent, Clampit, CoUim^n, Cornwall, for Clampit Gay Lass 27th 
38900, bom Jan. 26; a. Pound Romper 12413, d. Clampit Gay Lass 20th 84698 try High¬ 
field Gem 8919. 

1163 IH. (£5.)—^H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Sunbeam 38928, born 
Jan. 17, bred by the late Charles Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans; a. Olampit Dread¬ 
nought 11797, d, Highfleld Sunbeam 30362 by Highfleld General 8106. 

1164 R. Mf.—B land Clatwortey, Outsey, Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey SteUa. 


» Champion Prize of £10 10a., given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society, for the best 
Bull entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 

* Champion Prtee of £10 10a., given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society, for the best 
Cow or Heifer entered or eligible for entry In the Devon Herd Book. 

• Prizes given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society. 
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South Devons. 

Class 160.— South Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1925. 

1171 I. (£15, & Champion.^)—S. Eveiiv & Son, Tinnell, Landulph, Hatt, Cornwall, for 
Liztos Goimcillor 5th 8590, born Jan. 24, 1919, bred by S. Horton, Lixton, Loddiswell, 
Devon; s. Councillor 12th 4828, d. Molly 24th 12764 by Norman 3510. 

1170 n. (£10, & R. N, for Champion.^)—J. P. Cundy & Sons, Estover, Crownhill, Plymouth, 
for Primley Lad 9394, born March 27, 1920, bred by W. Whitley, Primley, Paignton; 
8 . Primley Investor 6121, d. Primley Helga 14810 by General 4061. 

1172 m. (£5 .)—Loud Mildmay op Pletb, Ermington, Devon, for Wldland 1st 10077, 
born Aug. 7,1921, bred by David Camp & Sons, Widland, Modbury: s. Charleton 3rd 
8386, d. Widland Careful 2nd 16446 by Widland Perfection 6217. 

Class 161.— South Devon Bulls, born in 1926. 

1173 I. (£15.)—Bjchaud WDiiiiAM Chappe, Worswell Barton, Revelstoke, Devon, for Widland 
Captain 11946, born Jan. 10, bred by David Camp & Sons, Widland, Modbury; «. Trehele 
Forester 9500, d. Widland Careful 10th 28178 by Lixton Councillor 14th 9271. 

1175 n. (£10.)—W. L. Hoseino & Sons, Fentongollan, Probus, for Fentongollan Orangeman 
11771, born Jan. 22; «. Tregye Orangeman 11279, d. Fentongollan Butterfly 26903 by 
Fentongollan Apollo 8466. 

1174 m. (£5 .)—Major H. R. Fox, South Battisborough, Holbeton, Devon, for Battisborongh 
Laddie 11665, bom Jan. 20; «. Victor 10951, d..Rose 8rd 26756 by Battisborough Per¬ 
fection 9633. 

Class 162. —South Devon Cows or Heifers [in-milh), bom in or before 1924. 

1178 I. (£16, & Champion.*)—R ichard Whliam Chappb, Worswell Barton, Revelstoke, 
Devon, for Worswell Gladys 12th 22757, born July 10, 1920, calved Jan 2, 1927; s. 
Widland Champion 6784, d. Worswell Gladys 4th 13663 by Merrafield Royal Star 4102. 

1177 II. (£10.)— Henry Chappe, Harestone, Brixton, Devon, for Worsw^ Gladys 11th 
21096, born July 2,1919, calved Jan. 26.1927; a. Widland Champion 6874, d. Worswell 
Gladys 4th 13663 by Merrafleld Royal Star 4102. 

1180 HI. (£5.)— George W'ills, Rydon, Newton Abbot, for Pink 4th 26259, born May 10, 
1921, calved June 16,1927: a. Furzedown Lad 4th 7763, d. Pink 13240 by Rew Forester 
4169. 

1179 B. N.—Lord Mcrdhay op Fleie, Ermington, Devon, for Hete Pink 8rd. 

Class 168. —South Devon Heifers, bom in 1925. 

1184 1. (£15, & B.N. lor Champion.*)—L ord Mildmay op Flete, Ermington, Devon, for 
Flete Lovdy 31525, born Jan. 4; a. Tinnell Boy 10021, d. Flete Xdlly 2nd 27261 by Trehele 
Forester 9500. . 

1181 n. (£10 .)—Richard Wiiiiam Chappb, Worswell Barton, Revelstoke, Devon, for 
WorswSU Gladys 16th 31008, bom Jan. 28; a. Tinnell Boy 10021, d. Worswell Gladys 
12th 22757 ^ Widland Champion 6784. 

1183 m. (£5.)— LORD Mildhay of Flete, for Flete Lilly 3rd 31524, bom Aug. 27: a. Mount 
Barton Prince 10375, d. Lilly 9th 18525 by LUians Champion 6016. 

1182 B, N.— Major H. a. Fox, South Battisborough, Holbeton, Devon, for Peggy. 

Class 164. —South Devon Heifers, bom in 1926.® 

1185 X. (£15.)— Major H. R. Fox, South Battisborough, Holbeton, Devon, for Dora 8rd 
32340, born July 2; a. Victor 10951, d. Dora 19713 by Bowden Cherry Ring 2nd 5306. 

1186 n. (£10 .)—Major H. R, Fox, for Primrose 8nd 33344, bom July 26 j a. Victor 10951, 
d. Primrose 24875 by Nepolian 8281. 

1187 III. (£5.)—Lord Mld&uy op Flete, Ermington, Devon, for Bete Carnation 2nd 
. 82626, born Mar, 16; a. Gertsen King 10700, d. Flete Carnation 27260 by Trehele Forester 


Red Polls. 

Class 165 .—Bed PoU Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1191 I. (£15, & Champion.^)— E. and B. Moore, Home Farm, Somerleyton, Suffolk, for 
Gaddesby Gauntlet 12620, born Aug. 11,1921, bred by Captain J. 0. Sherrard, Oaddesby, 
Leicester; a, Sudbourne Loyalist 11814, d. 27X68 Neoton Gilliflower by Shrewsbury 10489. 
1180 n. (£10.)—Major J. S. Gourtauld, M.P., Burton Park, Petworth, Sussex, for Buxton 
Bovis 11901, bom March 16, 1920; a. Knepp Crown 11162, d. 24157 Miss Sybil 11th by 
Booketter 10085. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, value £10 10a., given by the South Devon Herd Book Society for 
the best Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value £10 10a., given by the South Devon Herd Book Society for 
the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the South Devon Herd Book Society. * . 

< Champion Prize of £5, given by the BfCd. PoU Cattle Society, fo.r the heat Bull. 
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1192 m. (£5.) —Bgbkton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent, for White Hill Artist 13611, 
born Sept. 7,1923, bred by Mrs. E. M. Foot, White Hill, BerWiamsted; s, Knopp Marquis 
12704, d. 30573 White Hill Flight by Sudboume Hector 11224. 

Class 166. —Bed Poll Bulls, born in 1925. 

1201 I. (£16, & B. N. for Champion.^)— ^Viscount Teedbgae, Tredegar Park, Newport, 
Mon, for Tredegar Censor 13955, born April 24; s. Basildon Eccorder 12522, d. 23909 
Brightwell Dawn by Sir David 10363. 

1200 n. (£10.)—Sm Cuthbeet Quhtbe, Bart., Bawdsey, Woodbridge, for Laverton Herds¬ 
man 13840, bom Feb. 1, bred by Miss Eodocanachi, The Mill, Broadway, Worcs; s. 
Meddler Herdsman 13140, d. 31450 Meddler Hopeful by Knepp Grenadier 12068. 

1194 HI. (£5.) —J. P. Arkwright, Hatton House, Warwick, for Hatton Fabric 13775, born 
Aug. 14 ; 8 . Upton Golden Cross 13246, d, 24035 Hatton Fable by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1198 IV. (£4.)— Sir Herbert HambIiING, Bart., Eookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 
Yozfc^ Marcus, born July 30; s. Seething What's Wanted 12113, d. 31042 Framlingliam 
Milly by Knepp Fakir 11716. 

1193 B. N.—His Majesty the King, Sandringham, for Boyal Crown. 

H. C.—1197. C.—1195, 1199. 

Class 167. —Bed Poll Bulls, born in 1926. 

1207 I. (£16.)— Sir Herbert Hambiing, Bart., Eookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 
Yoxford Challenger, born Jan. 5; a. Knepp Grenadier 13467, d. 28368 tJfford Cliance 
3rd by Udal 11086. 

1203 n. (£10.)— His Majesty the King, Sandringham, for Boyal Bambler, born Jan. 17; 
a. Tittleshall Admiral 12464, d. 33093 Eoyal Euth 2nd by Easton Autocrat 11624. 

1214 HL (£5.)—Lt.-vGol. 0. E. TURNER, Old Down, Tocklngton, Bristol, for Oldown Faultless 
Guide, born Feb. 16; a. Oldown Faultless 13168, d. 33012 Oldown Guiding Star by 
Plun^ead Pilgrim 11754. 

1204 IV. (£4.)— ^Lt.’Col. E. C. Batt, G.B.E., M.V.O., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham 
M^ometl born Feb. 18: a. Basildon Eoyal 11882, d, 27711 Gresham Matron by Dayyson 
847th 10976. 

1209 V. (£3.)—J. Lawrence Pibiing, Beslow, Wroxeter, Salop, for Holdfast Pope, bom 
May 6; a. Shotford Star Duke 6th 12439, d, 26570 Tivetsnall Poppy by Gressenhall 
Dairyman 10721. 

1216 B. N.— Lord Wavertree, Horsley Hall, Gresford, for Horsley Premier. 

H. C.—1206. 0.-1208. 

Class 168. —Bed PoU Cows or Heifers {vn-mHh), bom in or before 1924. 

1210 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Sir Merbie B. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Hor¬ 
sham, for 30130 Knepp Prudence 4ih, bom Sept. 6, 1921, calved June 10, 1927; a. 
Gressenhall Marquis 11342, d. 27063 Knepp Prudence by Sudboume Crown 10803. 

1220 H. (£10.)— Major J. G. Duqdale, Wbiteway Farm, Cirencester, for 26400 Necton 
Dido, born Jan. 26, 1917, calved April 13, 1927, bred by B. Hervey Mason, Necton 
Hall, SwafQiam; a. Shrewsbury 10489, d. 22908 Delight by Aviator 9995. 

1225 HL (£5.)— SIR Hebbbrt Hambling, Bart., Eookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 
30347 Boyal Mavis, bom Jan. 26, 1921, calved May 25, 1927, bred by His Majesty the 
King, Sandringham; a. Eoyal Sunshine 11452, d. 25745 Lady Merle by Honingham 
■A Uccstcr X0424fl 

1229 IV. (£4.)— Matob j. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Ecading, for 25065 Sudboume 
Comfits bom Aug. 10,1916, calved April 30, 1927, bred by Kenneth Clarke, Sudboume 
Hall, Orford, Suffolk; a. Sudboume Credit 10796, d. 22355 Sudboume Comfort by 
Sudboume Spicy 9751. 

1222 V. (£3.)—VISCOUNT Folkestone, Longford Castle, Salisbury, for 30160 Longford 
Ducl^ bom Sept. 12,1921, calved April 27,1927 ; a. Ashmoor Foreman 11520, d. 25764 
Longford Kin^sher by Longford Monarch 10703. 

1218 B. N.*—P< A. Bayman, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham Market, for Henham Charlotte. 
H. C-— 1216, 1226, 1228. C.— 1227, 1231, 1240. 

Class 169, —Bed PoU Heifers, bom in 1926, 

1247 L (£15, & B, N. for Champion.*)— The Hon. Eric B. Butler Henderson, Winwick 
Manor, near Bugby, for 35328 Bredileld Nettle, born Jan. 22, bred by J. H. Lachlan 
White, Bredfield House, Woodbridge; a. Bretteuham Gay Boy 12542, d. 26064 Bredliold 
Necklace by Sudboume Beacon 10919. 

1246 XL (£10.)— Sir HERBERT Hambung, Bart., Eookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 
26860 Yozfoid Choice, born Jan. 25; a Seething What’s Wanted 12113, d. 28368 Ufford 
Chance 3rd by Udal 11080. 

1243 m. (£5,)—P. A. Bayman, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham Market, for 36761 Wanstead 
Aconite, born Jan. 2; a. Wanstead Eed Prince 12863, d. 31481 Model Aconite by Combs 
Boy 11909. 

1248 IV, (£4.)— Lt.-Col. 0. Hbyworth-Satage, Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxford, for 
36310 Bradwell Duchess, born July 18; a. Bredfield Nathan 12945, d. 26401 Necton 
Dolores by Shrewsbury 10489. 

* CSbampion Prize of £6, given by the Eed Poll Cattle Society, for the best Bull. 

* Champion Prize of £6, given by the Eed PoU Cattle Society, for the best Cow or Heifer* 
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1241 V. (£3.)—HIS MIjesty the King, Sandringham, for 36420 Boyal Folly 2nd* bom 
Jan. 3; s. Koyal Crimson 11763, d. 26543 Sudbourne Polly by Hermit’s lluby 10878. 

1242 R. N.—Lr.-Coi. R. C. Batt, O.B.B., M.V.O., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham 
Flower fflrh 

H. C.—1244, 1249. C.—1245, 1252, 1253. 

Class 170 .—Red Poll Heifers, bom in 1926, 

1267 I. (£15.)—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading, for Basildon 
Mabel 3rd, born Feb. 26 ; a. Basildon Becruit 12921, d. 30420 Southdown Maypole by 
President 11438. 

1256 II. (£10.)— J. P, ABRWRiaHT, Hatton House, Warwick, for Hatton Gyp, born Feb. 1; 
s. Upton Golden Cross 13245, d. 29975 Hatton Gaiety by Gressenhall Benown 11047. 

1266 in. (£5.)— ^Walter Hun, Bearmains, South Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Peasdowns 
Beauty, born Feb. 17; s. Boulge Pharaoh 12533, d. 30289 Peldon Bellona by Bantaskin 
Monster 11267. 

1254 IV. (£4.)— B^s Majesty the Bing, Sandringham, for Boyal Crystal Bose, born Jan. 1, 
bred by His Majesty; e. Boyal Crimson 11763, d. 25517 Christmas Bose by Boulge King’s 
Bounty 10710. 

1264 V. (£3.)— Sir Herbert Hambmng, Bart., Bookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for Yorford 
Beryl, bom April 4; s. Knepp Grenadier 18467, d, 27962 Knepp Beryl by Hareffeld 
Bestman 10999. 

1257 R. N.—P. A. Bayean, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham Market, for Wanstead Sulky. 

H. C.—1255, 1272. C.—1258, 1260, 1269, 1275. 

Blue Albious. 

Class 171 .—Blue Albion Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1277 1. (£15, & Champion.^)— Thohas Henry Calberbanr, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelms¬ 
ford, for BroombiU Threshold 499, born Mar. 31, 1923, bred by Major Gerald Jolinson, 
B.S.O., Foston, Derbyshire; s. Mountain King 81, d. Broomhill Amber 1072. 

1279 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.')—LT.-Con. W. K Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on- 
Trent, for Bank Champion 183, born July 28, 1921, bred by G. W. Axe, Demonsdale 
Farm, Ashover, Chesteril^d; s. Bank Baron 1, d. Bank Marion 68. 

1278 in. (£5.)— Arnold Gulett, Ridgewood, Heath Charnock, Chorley, for Ridgewood 
Romeo 1083, bom Nov. ll, 1924: s. Bradboume Showman 235, d. Bradbourne Moreen 
2512 by Lathkill Lad 67. 

1281 B. N.—T. H. Swire & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Goalkeeper. 

H. C.—1382. 

Class 178 .—Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1925.^ 

1283 L (£15.)— Arnold Gillett, Ridgewood, Heath Charnock, Chorley, for Ridgwardine 
Royal 1369, born Jan. 25, bred by P. Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market Dray¬ 
ton ; a. Elton Monarch SOI, d, Ridgwardine Princess 6448. 

1286 n. (£10.)— Herbert Whitley, Primley, Paignton, Devon, for Primley Roisterer, bom 
Ji^ 12: », Primley Osmnnd 869, d. Forget-me-not 418. 

1284 m. (£5.)—B. H. a. Holbech, The Grange, Farnborough, Banbury, for Pike Major, 
bom June 20, bred by John D. Seals, Home Farm, Snelston, Ashbourne; «, Cropper 
Chief 285, d; Bradboume Bountiful 930. 

1285 B. N.— Randolph Tory, Charlsworth Manor, Blandford, for Chaiisworth Prince RoyaL 

Class 173 .—Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1926.^ 

1288 1* (£15.)— Thomas Henry Calderbane, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford, for Stow 
Manners, born Sept. 12; a. Hazeleigh Prince 611, d, Bulphan Julia 3164. 

1289 H. (£10,)— Arnold Gillett, Ridgewood, Heath Charnoclc, Chorley, for Ridgewood 
]|^g, born Aug. 4; s. Bradboume Guardsman 451, d. Bradboume Peace 2526, 

1287 HL (£6.)— James D. Beae, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Bradley Cabdlt, bom Jan. 3 ; 
a. Seagry General, d. Shepton Gem. 

1290 R. N.—A* T, GREenslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Chiloote Blue Boy. 

Class 174 .—Blue Albion Cows or Heifers {in-mUk), bom in or before 1924. 

1294 L (£15.)— Arnold Gillett, Ridgewood, Heath Charnock, Chorley, for Elsenham Pride 
4152, calved June 22, 1927, breeder and age unknown. 

1298 XL (£10.)—T. H. Swire & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Bitty 5112, calved July 1,1927, breeder and age unknown. 

1296 m. (£5.)—Lt.-Col. W. E. Earrison, Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for BramshaU 
Margaret 320, calved June 16, 1927, breeder and age unknown. 

1293 B. N.— Arnold Gillett, for Bradboume Metrymaid. 

H. C.—1297. 


' Perpetual Silver Cballenge Cup, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 
Bull. 

» Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society 
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Class 175. — Blue Albion Heifers, bom m 1925. 

1303 I. (£16, & Champion.^)—L t.-Col. W. E. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Barton-on-Tront, 
for CKftonthorpe Sally 8ra 10272, born Jan. 26, bred by B. H. Wheatley, Cliftonthorpe, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; s, Cliftonthorpe Pliilo 277, d. Cliftonthorpe Sally 8630. 

1805 H, (£10.) —T. H. SwiRB & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-ln-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount BashM 10462, born Jan. 24 ; a. Norton WUdlaird 673, <2, 
Blaokmore Bashful 2096. . „ 

1800 in. (£5.)—Arnold Giilett, Eidgewood, Heath Charnock, Chorley, for Bramshall 
Jane 2nd 10154, bom Oct. 18, bred by J. H. Statham, The Elms, Bramshall, Uttoxeter; 

Bramshall Blue Boy 475, a. Bramshall Jane 2196. 

1304 B. K.~Lt.>Col. W. E. Harrison, for EaxdsMck Adamson. 

C.—1302, 

Class 176. — Blue Albion Heifers, born in 1926.® 

1809 I. (£16, & B. N. for Champion.^)— Lt.-Coi. W. E. Harrison, Wychnor Park, Burton- 
on<Trent, for EaidSEfick Derby, bom Jan. 10, bred by S. Marshall Irving, Eardswick 
Hall, Middlewich; «. Eardswick Cropper 579, d. Eardswick Chevroley. 3976. 

1308 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. W. E. Harrison, for Barton lalao 2nd, born March 19; s. Barton 
Jude 199, d. Lilac of Barton 153, S.B. 

1310 HL (£5.)— Eandolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Chaiisworth Lizzie 4th, 
bom June 21; a. Chariswotth Peter 267, d, CharSsworth Lizzie 2nd 3282. 

1311 B. B.— Bandolpe Tory, for Tomworth Fashion. 


British Friesians. 

The lettere F.R.3, after the number of an animal indicate that such animal is registered in 
the Fries^ Rundvee Stamboeh (Friesland Cattle Herd Booh) Zwartebonte (Black and White) 
Section. 

The letters F.H.B., S.A., after the number of an animal indicate that such animal is registered 
in the Friesland Herd Booh^ South Africa. 

The letters SA..S.B. after the name of an animal indicate that such animal is registered in 
the South African Stud Booh, 

The letters P.X. after the name of an animal indicate that such animat is of pure imported 
Friesian (Holland) or Sovih African blood, 

Xfnless otherwise stated the numbers refer to the British Friesian Herd Booh. 


Class 177 .—British Friesian Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1319 L (£16, & Champion.*)— Edward Hoilinoworth, C.B.E., Moordale, Dobcross, Yorks, 
for Hache Buzinga 25871 P.I., born Jan. 15, 1924, bred by The Hache Herd, Miintham 
Home Farm, Findon, Worthing; s. Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14165P.I., d. Clockhouse 
Vic-Einze 37868 P,I. by Clockhouse (imp.) Vic Wouter 3691. 

1823 n. (£10.)—^Lord Rayleigh, Terling Place, Chelmsford, for Hache Briar Bose 25865, 
bora Jan. 27,1924, bred by The Hache Herd, Muntham Home Farm, Findon, Worthing; 
s. Clockhouse King Akrln 11321 P.I., d. Hache Ceres Uphrose 45520 by Hedges Second 
Series 6427 PJ. 

1316 m. (£5.)— Frank William Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Knebworth 
Ynte*8 Grand Parade 12089, born Nov. 4,1919, bred by W. and B. Wallace, Knebworth, 
Herts; s. Kingswood (imp.) Ynte 4047, d, Knebworth Eva 26280 by Knebworth (imp.) 
Cesar 4065. 

1315 17. (£4, & B. N. for Champion.*}— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framilold, Sussex, 
for Thurston Karel Prudent 21581, born Jan. 1,1022; s. Kirkhill (imp.) Karel 2nd 4051, 
d, Foxlease Noel 17778 by Wigglnton Pippin 2235. 

1322 B. N.—H. AND B. PooLE, Hill Louse, Lawford, Essex, for Henbury Karel Conjuror. 


Class 178 .—British Friesian Bulls, bom on or between Jamary 1 and 
June 30, 1925. 

1324 L (£15, & B, N. f or Champion.*)-MRS. D. S. K. Eadxe, The Hazelbank, Dunlop, 
Ayrshire, for Donneside Pel Pilot 2nd 28371, bora Jan. 24, bred by the Trustees of Sir 
A. W. McEobert, Bt., Donneside, Tarland, Aboyne; s. Dounesldo Hatsumerschaap 
13719 P.I., d, Donneside Pel Chloe 8nd 52148 by Cradlehall (imp.) Hollander 2nd 3737. 

1328 n. (£10.)—Albert Wbightman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Hernugton Footprint 28833, born March 29; s. Brooklands Ynte 11145, d. Herrington 
Bouquet 53586 by Terling Dutchman 5643 P.I. 

1325 EH. (£6.)— George T, Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, Sussex, for Thurston Karel 

30027 P.I., born Jan. 4; s, Kirkhill (Imp.) Karel 2nd 4051, d, Dunnlnald JoyinriJpsohaap 
38560 P.I. by Dmminald (imp.) Cesar 2nd 3813. ^ 


»Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 
Cow or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society, 

»Champion Prize of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, for the best Bull. 

* The “ Wob^ton ” Silver Challenge Cup, given tlixough the British Friesian Cattle 
Society, for the best Bull, bred by Exhibitor, 
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1327 R. K.—GBORaE Jbssb Rumboid, The Manor I’arm, Dorney Common, Windsor, lor 
Holypoit Joubrecht. 

1328,1424,1453 R. N. lor Trophy.*—ALBERT Weiohtuak, for Herrington Footpnnfc, Herrington 
Winsome Faith, and Herrington Gloria. 

Class 179.— British Friesian Bulls, born on or bekoeen July 1 and 
December 31, 1925. 

1330 I. (£15.)— Charles Henrt Poblton, Aspenden, Buntingford, Herts, for Aspenden 
Frouhroland 27561, born July 4; s, Hamels Froukje's Roland 22985 P.I., d, Corsebar 
Rose 24018 by Moss (imp.) Adema 49th 4223. 

1331 H. (£10.)— Eric Syhes, Richings Park, Colubrook, Bucks, for Eingswood Beatty’s 
Challenger 29021, born Aug. 16, bred by Horace Hale, Eingswood, Tandridge, Oxted; 
s. Eingswood (imp. 1922) First Beatty 20571, d. Eingswood Ceres Elaasje 63152 Hedges 
Second Series 6427 P.I. 

Class 180.— British Friesian Bulls, bom on or bekoeen January 1 and 
June 30, 1926.® 

1335 I. (£16.)— The Hache Herb, Muntham Home Farm, Findon, Wortliing, for Moordale 
Pioneer 31563 P.I., born March 12, bred by E. Hollingworth, C.B.E., Moordale, Dobcross, 
Yorks; s. Hache Buringa 25871 P.I., d, Moordale Maybloom 30048P.I. by Garton 
(imp.) Bravo 3895. 

1337 n. (£10.)— Hubert M. Martineatt, The Lodge, Holyport, Berks, for Holyport Series 
31215 P.I., born Feb. 20; i. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., d. Holyport {im^. 1922) 
Martha 62654 by Eopjeslbraal Walker Ordello 2108 S.A.S.B. 

1340 m. (£5.)—Albert Weightman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Herrington Grandee 31189, born May 1; «. Hache Bacchus 25841 P.I., d. Hedges Blesrigg 
Princess 4th 45858 by Petygards (imp.) Bles Albert 4321. 

1336 IV. (£4.)—Hubert M. Martineau, for Holyport Jonseties 31213 P.I., born May 6; 
s. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., d, Felhampton Joukjo 45036 P.I. by Golf Botermljn 
2nd 6327 P.I. 

1339 R. N.— Miss Martin Smith, Grange Court, Portington, Eastington, Hull, for Portington 
Bacchus. 

H. C.—1334. C.—1333. 

Class 181. —British Friesian Bulls, horn on or between July 1 and 
December, 31 1926.* 

1347 1. (£16. & Champion.”)— ^Hubert M. Martineau, The Lodge, Holyport, Berks, for 
Holibort Serynte Cesar 31217 P.I., bom Nov. 1; s. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., 
d. Hache Ynsar Vaars 53114 P.I, by Eingswood (imp.) Ynte 4047. 

1344 n. (£10.)— Frank William Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Thurston 
Karel 3rd 32005 P.I., born Aug. 21, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framheld; 
s. Eirkhlll (imp.) Earel 2nd 4051, d. Brampton Gloria 68854 P.l. by Wychnor Gysbrecht 
21825 P.I. 

1345 HL (£5.)—W, H. R. Gilbert, The. Cottage, Aston Flamvillo, Hinckley, for Asionville 
Pel Beatty 30335, born July 1 ; a. Iken (imp. 1922) Pel Beatty 23201, cf. Been Ceres Dairy¬ 
maid 72656 by Dunninald Haeayemalrschaap 7699 P.I. 

1343 R, N.—Frank William Gilbert, for Ohellaston Hatsumer dad. 

Class 189. —British Fr%esian Cows (in^mUk), bom in or before 1921. 

1349 X. (£15.)—P. L. R. ALLEN, Smithy Farm, Buglawton, Congleton, for Northdean Bonnie 
Annie 65600, born March 21,1921, calvod June 0, 1927, bred by G. Holt-Thomas, North- 
dean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe; Dell Hollander 7655 P,I., d. Hedges Bonnie 
Annie 1698 by Hedges Hawkrigg Duke 293. 

1364 H, (£10.)— Lord Rayleigh, Terllng Place, Chelmsford, for Terling Lead 18th 67344, 
born Nov. 15,1921, calved April 2,1927; e. Tarvin Zwarte Frits 12806 P.I., d. Terling 
Lead 12th 31140 by Terling (imp.) Vic Bextus 4541. 

1357 IH. (£5.)— The Hache Herb, Muntham Home Farm, Findon, Worthing, for Haohe 
Vanity 53096, born July 14, 1921, calved May 30, 1927; a. Clockhouse King Akrin 
11321 P.X., d, Brooklands Hannah 27726 by Reddown (imp.) Murk 4877. 

1360 IV. (£4.)—Caft. John Christie, M.O., Glyndebourne, Ringmer, Lewes, lor Eitebrook 
Ohzistabel 46524, bom Feb. 17, 1920, calved June 18, 1927, bred by Col. A. Dugdole, 
Eitebrook, Moreton-in-Marsh; ». Wychnor Frits 7216 P.I., d, Wychnor Christabel 
27202 by Brook (imp.) Wltteveen 8589. 

1354 V. (£3.)‘~MAjor B. M. Edwarbs, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Blenheim 
Biamiinschaap 50756, born Sept. 9,1921, calved May 10, 1927, bred by the Duke of 
Marlborough, E.G., Blenheim; s. Dunninald Gaatsomairschaap 6175 P.X., d. Clockhouse 
Bramrin 37852 by Cloclchouse Rinlod 7613 P.I. 

1351 R. K.—Capt. John Christie, M.C., for Loirston Nellie 3rd. 


* Perpetual Bronze Challenge Trrahy, given by the Friesland Cattle Breeders'Associatfon, 
for the best group of three British Friesian animals bred by Exhibitor. 

” Prizes, except Fourth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

* The ** Wobaston ” Silver Challenge Cup, given tlirough the British Frisian Cattle Society, 
fox the best Bull, bred by Exhibitor. 
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Class 188. —British Friesian Cows (in-milk), bom in 1922 or 1923.^ 

1372 I. (£15.)-~0apt. John Chbistib, M.O., Glyndebourne, Riiigmer, Lewes, for Qlynde- 
boarne Breeze 71578, bom June 29,1928, calved June 25,1927; s. Bunninald Haeaye- 
malrschaap 7699 P.I., d. Terling Breeze 8th 36182 by Lavenham (imp.) Gysbrecht 4077. 
1374 n. (£10.)—-IttAJOR B. M. EDWARDS, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Ha^inghall 
Dairymaid 72014, bom Nov. 19,1923, calved May 5,1927; «. aockhouse Rinlod 7513 P.I., 
d. Teston Silver Lead 49332 by Terling (imp.) Verwachting 4548. „ „ ^ 

1382 ni. (£5.)—^Miss Martin Smith, Grange Court, Portington, Eastmgton, HuU, for 
Ham^ Echo 62112, bom June 16, 1922, calved April 10, 1927, bred by E. PurnoM, 
TTfl mftia Park, Buntin^ord, Herts; 8, Hmgswood Puritan 8133, a, Hamels Aileen 39308 
by Bulkeley Victor 7469. . ^ ^ ^ 

1388 IV. (£4.)’—Aibbrt WmaHTMAN, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Parks Lucky 4th 75080, born April 20,1928, calved May 23,1927, bred by D. F. M’ls-enzie, 
Parks of Inshes, Inverness ; a. Parks (imp. 1922) Marthus Srd 21155, d. Parks Lucky 2nd 
41200 by Findlay Adema 83rd 7837. 

Class 184. —British Friesian Heifers {in-milk), bom in 1924.^ 

1397 L (£15. & Champion.^)— J. B. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Northdean 
Princess May 2nd 85528, bom March 22, calved Feb. 10,1927, bred by G. Holt-Thomas, 
Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe; s. Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus 
Beatty 21081, d, Northdean Princess May 55622 by Dell Hollander 7655 P.I. 

1390 LL (£10.)— John Bromet, Golf links Farm, Tadcastor, for Golf Dorander 82222, born 
Nov. 3, c^ved Jan. 1,1927; a. Northdean Hollander 2nd 21079 P.I., d. Golf Dorr it 2nd 
61804 by Dimninald Kafldr 13787. 

1395 in. (£5.) — Edward HoiiDiNawoRTH, C.B.E., Moordale, Dobeross, Yorks, for Moordale 
Fanletta 85146, born Jan. 8, calved May 23, 1927 ; 8 . Moordale (imp. 1922) Paul 20965, 
d, Moordale Bouquet Srd 47524 by Wychnor (imp.) Yme 4709. 

1389 IV. (£4*)— 'Artefr Aldbn, The Manor, Ghesterblade, Somerset, for Glen waiwera 
82144, born April 4, calved March 28, 1927; s. Kingswood Ynteseries 14531, d. Glen 
Werribee 52964 bu Dunninald Gaatsomairschaap 6175 P.I. 

1399 B. N.— Albert Weiohtman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for Penshuzst 
Onega. 

1390,1426,1454 Trophy * & B. N. for Cup.*— ^OHN Bromet, for Gdf Dorander, Golf Monikka 
8zd, and Gdll Meibloem 2nd. 

1397, 1423, 1450 Cup.^— J. B. UPSON, for Northdean Princess May 8nd, Hanbury Akiin Saucy 
Sue, and Chamdon Nancy. 

Class 185. —British Friesian Heifers, born on, or between January 1 and 
June 30,1925. 

1400 L (£15.)— Capt. John Christie, M.C.,Glyndebourne, Bingmer, Lewes, for Glyndebourne 
Elsie 93626, bom Jan. 27; s. Glyndebourne (imp. 1922) Bikus 20111, d. Moss Elsie 4th 
40834 by Moss (imp.) Adema 49th 4223. 

1407 n. (£10.)—Thomas Mansfield, Winterbourne Court, Winterbourne, Glos, for Winter¬ 
bourne Eosemaxy 100244, bom Feb. 5; s. Gilston Leeuwarden K-lng 17003 P.I., d. Terling 
Bella Donna 11th 66596 by Dunninald Haeayemairschaap 7690 P.I. 

1411 in, (£5.)—^Albert Wbiohtman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Herrington Ympea’s Fern 94402, bom April 28 ,* «. Seaton Boland 10593 P.X., d, Hamels 
Ympca 39316 by Dunninald Gaatsomaiiechaan 6175 P.l. 

1412 IV. (£4.)—W. G, White Sons, Larbourne Farm, Iver, Buclcs, for Larbotume Johan’s 
Garter 2nd 95474, bom Feb. 6; a. Wigginton (imp.) Johan 4637, d. Hedges Dutcli Garter 
24948 by Hedges (imp.) Fokke 2nd 3993. 

1405 V. (£3.)—Edward Hollingworth, C.B.E., Moordale, Dobeross, Yorlcs, for Moordale 
Bouquet 5th 96606, born Jan. 7; a. Moordale (imp. 1922} Paul 20965, d, Moordale Bouquet 
Srd 47524 by Wychnor (imp.) Yme 4709. 

1408 B. N.— ^Hubert M. Martineau, The Lodge, Holyport, Bcrlis, for Northdean Meibloem 
6th. 

Class 186. —British Friesian Heifers, born on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1925. 

1423 1. (£15.)—J. B. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Henbury Saucy 
Sue 94328 P.I., bom Aug. 8, bred by W. A. Brocklihurst, Henbury ParUrMacdoslleld; 
a. Clockhouse King Akrin 11321 P.I., Brooklands Princess Eirene 32252 P.l. by 
Tredegar (imp.) Prince of Holland 4579. 

1424 n. (£10.)—^Albert Wbightman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Herrington Winsome Faith 94400, born Sept. 17 ; a. Brooklands Ynto 11145, d, Penshurst 
Jeddah’s Winner 41256 by Norton (imp.) Taurus 4269. 

^ Prizes, except Fourth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, for the best Cow or 
Heifer. 

»Perpetual Bronze Challenge Trophy, given by the Friesland Cattle Breeders* Association, 
for the best group of three British Friesian animals bred by Exhibitor. 

« Silver Challenge Cup, given through the British Friesian Cattle Society, for the best 
group of three Cows or Heifers 
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1415 m. (£5.)~Ethelberi Furness, Hamels Park, Buntlngford, Herts, for Hamds House¬ 
maid 94020, born July 29; «. Hamels Froukje*s Boland 22985 P.I., d. Hamels Fidget 
71916 by Seaton Boland 10598 P.I. 

1416 IV. (£4.)—W. H. K. GILBERT, The Cottage, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for Westonhall 
Juliana 100036, born July 5, bred by Gilbert and Woodfleld, Waston Hall, Weston-on- 
Trent, Derbyshire; s. Wychnor Frits 7215 P.I., d. Fillongley Princess Juliana 61428 
by Sutton Pel Bloomer 15445. 

1420 R.N.--THOMAS Mansfield, Winterbourne Court, Winterbourne, Glos, for Noithdean 
Mayflower 6th. 

Class 187. — British Friesian, Heifers, bom on or between January 1 anJ 
June 30, 1926. 

1453 I. (£15.)— Albert Weiohtman, Middle Herrington Dairy Farm, Sunderland, for 
Herrington Gloria 105896, born May 28; e. Wychnor Jan 24645 P.I., d. Sutton Pel 
Tamar 49052 by Tarvin Pel Xlaas 2nd 10701 P.I. 

1426 n. (£10.)— John Bromet, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, for Golf Monikka 3rd 105206. 
bom Feb. 27; a. Gtolf Doric 2nd 17041, d. Hedges Monikka 24970 by Hedges (imp.) 

3dd3 

1450 in. (£5.)—^J. B.. Upson, Saracens, Saunders Lane, Woking, for Chamdon Haney 102624, 
bora Feb. 26, bred by C. A. Smith, Hill Farm, Chamdon, Bicester; a. Crawford (imp.) 
Beatty 6th 19689, d, Cbaddesley Nan^ 48958 by Chaddesley Jonathan 9287. 

1442 IV. (£4.)— Edward Hollingworth, Cf.B.E., Moordale, Dobeross, Yorks, for Northdean 
Dora 2nd 108472, born April 28, bred by G. Holt>Thomas, Northdean House, Hughenden, 
High Wycombe; a. Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081, d. Northdean Dora 
64774 by Dell HoUander 7655 P.I. 

1441 V^ (£3.)— Edward Hollingworth, O.B.E., for Moordale Vitda 108090, born April 22; 
a. Hache Buringa 25871 P.I., d. Hache Viola 58110 by Clockhouse King Akrin 11821 P.l. 

1448 B. N.— Bertram Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, Yorks, for Creskeld Hazeline 
3rd. 

Class 188. —British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1926. 

1454 I. (£15, & B. N. lor Champion.')— John Bromet, Golf Links Farm, Tadcaster, for 
Golf Meibloem 2nd 105204 P.I., born Aug. 6 ; a. Northdean Hollander 2nd 21079 P.I., 
d. Golf Sietske’s Vic 2nd 61816 by Kingswood (imp.) Ynte 4047. 

1462 U. (£10.)— Edward Hollingworth, C.B.E., Moordale, Dobeross, Yorks, for Moordale 
Greta 108082 P.I., born July 28; a. Hache Buringa 25871 P.I., d. Moordale (imp. 1922) 
Biesmljn 64498 by Aanyane Bismarck 1st 665 S.A.S.B. 

1458 in. (£6.)—W. H. E. GILBERT, The Cottage, Aston FlamviUe, Hinckley, for Westonhall 
Princess Juliana 2nd 111484, born July 8, bred by Gilbert & Woodfleld, Weston Hall, 
Weston-on-Trent, Derbyshire; a. Wychnor Frits 7215 P.I., d. Fillongley Princess Juliana 
61428 by Sutton Pel Bloomer 15445. 

1463 IV. (£4.)~-John Horbidge, Plas Llanfair, Uanfair P.G., Anglesey, for Llanfair Countess 
Mary 107284, born July 8; a. Llanfair Paul 20755 P.I„ d. Knebworth Countess 29534 by 
Wigginton (imp.) Johan 4637. 

1467 V. (£3.)—Sir Ernest S. Wills, Bart., Littlecote, !Hungerford, for Littlecote Ehde 
Ceres 2nd, born Aug. 18; a. Hache Oerynt Vulcan 17111 P.I., d. Littlecote (imp. 1922} 
Elsie 2nd 63752 by Avonturier 1865 S.A.S.B. 

1457 B. N.— Eihelbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamels Infant. 


Ayrshires. 

Class 189 .—Ayrshire Bulls, bom on or before September 1, 1926. 

1469 L (£15.)—F. N. H. WILLS, MLserden Park, Stroud, for Chapmanton Necessity 25307, 
bora Feb. 8,1925, bred by Walter 0. Crawford, Chapmanton, Castle Dougdes; e. Hole:* 
house Moonshine 17427, d. Chapmanton Wyllie 11th 56647 by Lessnessook Purple Heather 
12488. 

Class 190a .—Ayrshire Cows (in-milk), bom on or before September 1, 1923. 

1470 I. (£15.)— Alfred Barclay, Manor Farm, Compton, Berks, for Kirkcudbright Clemen¬ 
tine 3rd 94656, bora April 15, 1923, calved July 4, 1927, bred by James Lambeiton, 
Kirkcudbright Farm, Honiave ,* a. Howie’s Footprint 20015, d. )Orkcudbright Clementine 
74266 by Kikreudbright Star 12923. 

1478 n. (£10.)—A. AND A. IQRKPATRiOK, Barr, Sanquhar, for Bair Dusky Maid 68931, born 
May 2, 1920, calved June 13,1927 ,* a. Drumsuie Gaiety 18250, d. Dunlop Marion 38307 
by HUlhouae Marquis 7843. 

1475 m. (£5.)—William L. Ferguson, East Gairaweil, Sandhead, Stranraer, for Catlinns 
Martha 73901, born May 10,1920, calved July 4, 1927, bred by W. Taylor, Edingham, 
Dalbeattie; a. Auchenbrain Shining Sun 15831, d. Edingham Martha 7th 3037Q by 
Aitkenbrae Top Gallant 6632. 


' Champion Prize of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, for the! best Cow or 
Heifer. 
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1473 N. DiinHUOin}, Bargower* Hiirlford, lor Batgower 39foather Honay. 

H. C.—1474. 

Class 190b.— Ayrshire Cows [irircalf), bom on or before September 1, 1023. 

1472 I. (S15.)—John N. Dhtthmonh, Bargower, Huriford, for Batgower Eva 82072, born 
May 6, 1921; «. Auohenbrain Bupert 18469, d. Bogside Sunrise 3rd 37201 hy Howie’s 
Constructor 6486. 

1471 n. (J10.)~JOHN COCHRINB, Byreholm, Thornhill, for Byreholm Colina 1839, born 
Oct. 5,1921; 8 . Relief Gay Gordon 20632, d. Byreholm Starry Gem 69637 hy Byreholm 
Perseverance 17673. 

Glass 191.— Ayrshire Cows or Heifers {in-milh or in-calf), born after * 

September 1, 1923.^ 

1482 I. (£15.)—Axpbed Babc£A 7, Manor Farm, Compton, Berks, for Craigraj^och Chance 
2iid 97465, born Feb. 8,1924, calved June 12, 1927, bred by George Dunlop, Craigrap- 
loch: 8 . Craigraploch Byng 23076, d, Craigraploch Chance 81300 by Auchenbrain Silver 
Wood 16949. 

1485 n. (£10.)—^P. AND W. Dttncan, Muncraig, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, for Muncraig Bdle 
634, born Jan. 7,1925, in-calf; s. Dunlop Frivolity 22451, d. Highlangcraig Belle 68839 
by Hobsland Lucky Boy 16482. 

1483 nL (£5.)— JOHN Cochrane, Byreholm, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, for Bsrreholm Fairy 
1853, bom Kov. 24, 1924, in-calf; «. Shewalton Mains Attraction 22650, d. Cairnmiil 
Axmie 40848 by CaimmUl Prince 8882. 

1487 B. N.—WmiAU L. Febgttson, East Caimweil, Sandhoad, Stranraer, for Caflinns 
Highland Lass 4th. 
a. 0.—<1484. C.—I486. 


Guernseys. 

NJB,—Unless othmoise stated the numbers refer to the English Guernsey Serd Booh 
Class 192.— Queimsey Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1492 L (£15, Champion.*)— George Bughv & Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helston, for 

Ttegenna May Bird 4961, yellow and white, bom April 30, 1922, bred by the Great 
Western Bailway Co., Tregezma Castle Hotel, St. Ives, Cornwall; s, Herriard Dandy 
3954, d. Tregenna Lady May 14809 by Trengwainton md Bobin 3818. 

1496 IL (£10, & Champion,* & B. N. for Champion.*)— Capt. E. Jenkins, Ketherlelgh, Hayle, 

. Cornwall, for Sailoi Lad of the Palotteiie 5468, fawn and white, bom Juno 16, 1923, 
bred by E. W. Langlois, La Palotterie, St. Peters, Guernsey; s. Zanzibar 2nd of the 
Preel 4598 P.S., B.G.AB., d. Butter Girl of Palotterie 8rd 17222 P.S., B.G.A.S., by Sailor 
Lad of the Fontaines 3725 P.S., B.GAl.S. 

1495 m. (£5.)—Sm W. H. K. GoscHBN, Bars., K.B.E., Durrington House, Harlow, for 
Jolie’s Durrington Hope 5078, dark fawn and white, bom May 25, 1923; s, Hunguets 
des Bas Hope 2nd 4520, d. Dene Jolie 16351 by Wickham May King 2883. 

1499 IV. (£4.)—B. MaecoIiM, Walton Manor, Tadworth, Surrey, for Bln^wood Eoblc 5622, 
fawn and white, born Aug. 15,1924, bred by H. C. Hambro, The Hyde, Luton; «. Beauty’s 
Honour 4687, d. Beauty of Pieces Lodge 17294 by Noble Boy 8076 P.S., B,G.A.S. 

1498 V. (£3.)—E. G. MacAndrew, Pallinghurst, Baynards, Horsham, for Monarch 2nd of 
Beaulieu 6484, fawn and white, born Oct. 31, 1923, bred by J. J. Qavet, St. Andrews, 
Guernsey; 8. Yvonnes Honour 5711, d. Buttercup of Beaulieu 20437 hy Lenore’a Sequel 
of Vimlera 4247. 

1493 B. N.— ComiANDER COSHO Douglas, B.N., Hazclby, Newbury, for Clatford Bosic's 
Sequel of Vimiera. 

C.—1497. 

Class 198.— Guernsey Bulls, bom in 1925. 

1509 I. (£15.)—^Mrs. j. Sutciippe Pvman, Norsebury, Sutton Scotnoy, Hants, for Beau of 
Goodnestone 6113, fawn and white, born Oct. 10, bred by Lord FitzWaltcr, Goodneatono, 
Canterbury; s. Hindhead Governor 4842, d, Buttorwort of Goodnestone 4th 13317 by 
Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. 

1606 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)—^W. Dunkbls, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 
Hindhead Bobert 6th 5847, fawn and little white, born April 12, bred by J. B. l^ody, 
Hindhead; s. Lynchmere Lord Boberts 15th 3982, d. Polly of the Isles of Goodnestone 
3rd 14671 by Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. 


1 Prizes offered by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 

» Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Bull. 

• The ‘^Trewithen ** Silver Challenge Cup, value £20, given through the English Guernsey 
Cattle Society for the best Bull, whose dam and sire’s dam have qualified in accordance with 
the standard required for entry in the Advanced Begister of the English Guernsey Cattle 
Society or the R^yal Guernsey Agricultural Society, both in milk and butter fat, or alter¬ 
natively in either milk or butter fat with 30 per cent, above th® reij^uircniontSl tor entry. 
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1503 m. (£5.)-~Mns. K. 0. BAINBBIVGE, Elfordleigh, Plympton, Devon, for Elfordleigh 
Eamim 3rd 5783, fawn and little white, born Jan. 18; «. Elfordleigh Hammill 2nd 
4784, d. Trequean Maggie 2nd 10402 ly Godolphin Arthur 1664. 

1608 R. N.—Mbs. Hugh Ponsonby, Little Dormans, Lingfleld, for Dormans Governor. 

H. C.—1506. C.—1510. 

Class 194. —Guernsey Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1511 I. (£15.)— George Blight & Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helston, for Elfordleigh Dandy 
2nd 6360, yellow and white, born May 1, bred by Mrs. R. C. Bainbridge, Elfordleigh, 
Plympton; «. Elfordleigh Hammill 2nd 4784, d. Elfordleigh Dandelion 20731 by Elford¬ 
leigh Hammill 4185. 

1612 n. (10.)—W. Dunhels, EernhUl Park, Windsor Forest, for Femhill Bose Lad 6432, 
fawn and white, born June 26; s. Bx)se Lad of Goodnestone 3163, d. Downe Fleur of 
Vimiera 14281 by Valentine’s Honour of the Paasde 3826. 

1520 m. (£5.)—major and Mrs. J. Verb Webb, Combe Cot, Hembury Fort, Honiton, for 
Combe Cot Governor 6392, fawn and white, bom May 20; s. Elfordleigh Hammill 4185, 
d, Kenneggy Patricia 20541 by Elfordlei^ Masterpiece 4471. 

1615 IV. (£4.)—B. G. MaoAndrew, Pallinghurst, Baynards, Horsham, for Butter King ol 
Xvelle 6232, fawn and white, born Jan. 18; a. Valentine’s Honour’s Heir 4368, d. Butter 
Queen of the File BRton 14137 by Ivy’s Emblem 3804 P.S., B..G.A.S. 

1618 R. N.—^Ebig H. Rose, Wytham Abbey, Oxford, for Wytham Goldfinch. 

H. C.—1514. 

Class 195.— Guernsey Cows {in^milk), bom in or before 1922. 

1528 L (£16, & Champion.^)*— Messrs. C. Norhan, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herts, for 
Hadham Maid 16539, red, fawn and white, bom May 9, 1921, calved May 9, 1927 ; «. 
Downe Star of Honeymoon 3909, d. Hadham Maid of Mourant 14309 by Monarch of the 
Spurs 3917 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1521 II. (£10.)— George Blight & Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helston, for Rosewame Butter¬ 
cup 18294, yellow and white, bom Jan. 23, 1922, calved April 26,1927, bred by J. M. 
Holman, Rosewame, Camborne; s. Tregonning Field Marshal 4054, d. Rosewarne 
Dorothy 2nd 3853 by Ladock Prince 2995. 

1524 m. (S5.)—Capt. E. Jenkins, Hetherleigh, Hayle, for Boscarne Blossom 2nd 16076, 
fawn and white, bom March 27, 1920, calved May 16, 1927, bred by J. E. Hoskin, Bos- 
came, St. Buryan; a. Stagenhoe Duke 2nd 3596, d. Boscarne Butterfly 13287 by Parc 
Tye Joe 3012. 

1525 IV. 0S4.)— Capt. E. Jenkins, for Boscarne Butter Queen 15079, fawn and white, bom 
Feb. 2,1920, calved March 27, 1927, bred by J. E. Hoskin, Boscarne, St. Buryan; a, 
Stagenhoe Duke 2nd 3596, d. Boscarne Butter Maid 13288 by Boscarne Slacker 3087. 

1526 V. (£8.)—^E,G. MacAndrew, Pallinghurst, Baynards, Horsham, for Wickham Beauty 8th 
16006, fawn and white, bom April 28, 1920, calved June 8, 1927, bred by Sir H. F. 
Lennard, Bart., West Wickham, Rent; $, Wickham Money Maker 3621, d. Swiftsden 
Beauty 12399 Undines Butter Boy 3062. 

1527 B. N.— ^Messrs. C. Norman, for Bosistow Iris. 

H. C.—1531. C.—1522, 1530. 

Class 190. —Guernsey Cows or Heifers {in->milk), born in 1923 or 1924,® 

1535 I. (£15, dk R. B. for Champion.^— George Blight & Son, Tregonning, Breage, Helston, 
for Jane o! Tregonning 7th 18703, yellow and white, born April 30,1923, calvod May 25, 
1927; «. Puddlngton Toreador 4296, d. Tregonning Jane 3rd 14816 by Hammill of 
Marazion 3834, 

1640 n. (£10.)— Capt. E, G. SpenobBtOhurohill, M.C., Northwick Park, Blockley, Worcs, 
for Northwiok Violet 25542, fawn and wMte, born Got, 21,1923, calved Feb. 20, 1927; 
«. Brlttleware Princeling 3282, d. Stagenhoe Violet by Stagenhoe Governor 2nd 8405. 

1538 HI. (£6.)—Sir W. H. N. Gosohbn, Bart., Durrlngton House, Harlow, for 

Hadham Goldstream 20th 19154, fawn and white, bom May 25, 1923, calved May 11, 
1927; a. Down Star of Honeymoon 3909, d. Hadham Goldstream 13th 15400 by Ladock 
ftinco Albert 3550. 

1536 R. B.— George Blight & Son, for Tregonning Pblly of Idlyvale. 

H. 0.—1537. 0.-1641. 

Class 197. —Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1925. 

1543 I. (£15.)—W. DtTNKBLS, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Hindhead Poppy 2nd 
22450, dark fawn and white, bom June 10, bred by J. B. Body, Hindhead; a. Lynch- 
mere Lord Roberts 15th 8982, d. Hindhead Polly 16602 by Sio^n de Bon Espolr 4817. 

1644 n. (£10.)— Sir W. H. N. Gosohbn, Bart., K.B.E., Durrinpon House, Harlow, for 
Duzrmgton Charmer 8th 22860, dark fawn and little white, bom June 17; s. Jolie's 
Durrington Hope 5078, d. Durrington Charmer 5th 17654 by Archer of the Ponchez 
3632. 


^ Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer, 

B Prizes given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 
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1546 m. (fi5.)—E. a. MaoAndrew, Palllnghurst, Baynards, Horsham, for Iv^o Belinda 
22193, fawn and white, born ^ril 26; s, Valentine's Honour's Heir 4308, d, Ivolle 
Banter 17919 by Puddington Heirloom 4291. 

1549 R. N.—W. White & Sons, Taunton, for Tcegonning Pansy 13th. 

H. C.—1548. 0.—1542, 1546. 

Class 198 .—Guernsey Heifers, horn in 1926. 

1555 1. (£15.)—H. G. Hahbho, Hyde Home Farm, Luton, for Elngswood Polly of the Isles 
24601, fawn and little white, born July 22; «. Hindhead Governor 4842, d5, Polly of the 
Isles of Goodnestone 3rd 14671 by Rose Lad of Goodnestono 3163. 

1554 n. (£10.)—Sir W. H. H. Gosohen, Bart., K.B.B., Durrington House, Harlow, for 
Duxiington Channer 9th 24850, fawn and white, born July 21; «. Jolie’s Durrington 
Hope 5078, d, Durrin^^n Charmer 5th 17654 by Archer of the Ponchez 3632. 

1550 m. (£5.)—MRS. R. 0. Bainbridge, Elfordleigh, Plympton, Devon, for EUordleigh Fred 
24049, dafh fawn and little white, bom March 31; s. Elfordleigh Hammill 2nd 4784, 
d. Nancothan Preel 3rd 15657 by Gears Knight 3712. 

1551 IV. (^£4.)—A. Chester Beatty, Calehill Park, Little Chart, Ashford, Kent, for Calehill 
Beannfnl 23731, fawn and white, bom Feb. 5; s. Sequel's Slogan 4933, d. Beauty 3rd 
of Le Manoir 17292 by King of Vimiera 3491 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1563 V. (£3.)—Messrs. C. Norman, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herts, for Hadham Moon¬ 
shine 24411, fawn and white, born May 25; s. Honeymoon Prince of Hadham 5537, 
d, Hadham Paigle 2nd 19159 by Downe Star of Honeymoon 3909. 

1662 B. N.—E. G. MacAndrew, Pallinghurst, Baynards, Horsham, for Cowfold Wood 
Hazel. 

H. C.—1559. C.—1553, 1565. 


Jerseys. 

—In the Jersey Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Berd Sobk» A number vdthout brackets 
indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Berd Booh. 

Class 199.— Jersey Bulls, bom in or before 1924. 

1570 I, (£15, & Champion.^)—Con. LioNEn G. Gisborne, C.H.G., Lingen Hall, Bucknoll, 
Salop, for Ocean Premier 14065, whole colour, bom Jan. 19,1921, bred by N. du Feu, 
Trinity, Jersey; e. Masterman of Oaldands 13020, d. Ocean Dairy Cowslip (25023) 
P.SH:.C. by Dairylihe’s Majesty 12583. 

1568 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)—^M rs. Bertram Cater, Hodges Farm, Lower Froylc, 
Alton, Hants, for Cupid 13894, whole colour, bom Mardi 25, 1921, bred by Viscount 
Cowdray, Cowdray Park, Midhuist; s. Pioneer's Noble 12416, d. Roselle by Northcliffe 
12728. 

1569 nL (£5 .)—George Cross, Smarts Hill House, Penshurst, Kent, for FenShurst Cosnr 
de Lion, whole colour, bom April 19,1924; s. Penshurst Yellow Prince 14412, d. Gloxalia 
2nd (Vol. 33, p. 330) by King Capsicum 12920. 

Class 200. —Jersey Bulls, born in 1925. 

1574 L (£16.)—Mrs. V. B. BRIGGS, The Grange, North Stoke, Wallingford, for North Stoke’s 
Beechnut, black, born April 16, bred by A. Sale, Aston Rowant, Oxon; s. Lenton Rupert 
14668, d. Beechwood Success (imp.) (Vol. 30, p. 416) by Gonornl CoAvslIp 10060. 

1576 n. (£10.)—H. Leyboxtrne Popham, Hunstrote House, Ponsford, Bristol, for Napo- 
leonette’s You’ll Do, broken colour, bom April 30, bred by R. R. Lemprierc, R().soi 
Manor, Jersey; s. You’ll Do's Volunteer 14832, d. Fern's Napolconetto (22971) P.S.H.C. 
by Fern's Oxford Noble 11684. 

1576 m. (£5.)— R. W. Carson, Hatfield Heath, Bishops Stortford,for Spotlight, born Jan. 16, 
bred by F. P. Ozouf, St. Saviours, Jersey; s. Yoifll Do's Volunteer 14832, d. Highsteads 
April Fern (24697) by Golden Fern's Noble 10626. 

Class 201. —Jersey Bulla, bom in 1926. 

1581 L (£15.)—^Mrs. EveiiYN, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Aeolus, whole colour, 
bom July 3; a. Wotton Airman 2nd 14502, d. Wotton Pink May (Vol. 30, p. 400) by 
Red Cloud 11818. 

1578 XL (£10.)—M&s. V. E. BRIGGS, The Grange, North Stoke, Wallingford, for North 
Stoke Majesty, broken colour, horn March 31; s. North Stoke's Glory 15076, d. Volun¬ 
teer's Remembrance 3rd 1316 by Volunteer's Majesty 14159. 

1584 in. (£5.) — ^A. W. Huntington, Wellesbourae House, Warwick, for Wdlesboume 
Paddy, whole colour, born June 22; s. St. Patrick, d. Welleshourne Cowslip 2nd by 
Bombay’s Lad 2nd, 

1577 IV. (£4.)—Mrs. G. J. Austin, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, Herts, for BapaBo, whole colour, 
bora Jan. 8, bred by R. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent; s. Sir Laurel 16228, 
d. Maytham Pauline (Vol. 32, p, 391) by Strathcona 12772. 


Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull. 
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Class 20S. —Jersey Gows (m milk), born in or before 1923. 

1612 I. (fil5, <5 b Champion.')— Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Littlo Hallingbury, Bishops Stortford, 
for ZafEarine 1399, whole colour, born June 9, 1921, calved June 26, 1927, bred by 
P. M. A. Cotillard, St. Mary's, Jersey; a. The Sweep 14144 d. Mayfem (20975) P.S.H.G. 
by Golden Pern’s Noble 10626. 

1591 n. (SIO.)—B. G. W. Berkeley, Spetchloy Park, Worcester, for So Gay 2578, whole 
colour, born Jan. 19,1922, calved June 8,1927, bred by P. G. Le llossignol, St. Brelades, 
Jersey; s. Mytilda’s Beau 14395, d. So Ply (23253) P.S.O. by Fly by Night 12001. 

1600 ni. (£6.)— Col. Lionel G. Gisborne, C.M.G., Lingen 'Hall, Bucknell, Salop, for 
Appldeaf (31736), whole colour fawn, bom April 13, 1923, calved June 3, 1927, bred 
by L. P. Le Moine, St. Peters, Jersey; s. Analyst (5820), d. Palmleaf (23615) by 
Kingsway (5158). 

1589 IV. (£4, & Special £10.*)— Mrs. G. J. Austin, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, Herts, for 
Raleigh’s Beauty, whole colour, born March 10,1921, calved May 7, 1927 ; s. Raleigh’s 
Jap 2nd 13089, d. Jersey Beauty 2nd by Golden Pern’s Dairyman 12640. 

1592 V. (£3.)—^Mrs. V. B. BRIGGS, The Grange, North Stoke, Wallingford, for TempSte 
4148, whole colour, bom Oct. 23,1921, calved May 16,1927, bred by A. P, Le Marquand, 
St. Brelades, Jersey; a. Agnes Ruler 13168, d. Egeria’s Darling (27095) P.S.H.C. by 
Vedas Oxford Premier 14163. 

1599 B. N. St Special £5.*—Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton May Moon 
4282, broken colour, born June 19, 1923, calved June 23, 1027 ; a, Henbury Moon¬ 
light 13301, d. Wotton Pink May Jyy Red Cloud 11818. 

H. C.—1596, 1604, 1620. 

Class 203. —Jersey Heifers {in milk), bom in 1924. 

1627 I. (£15, St R. N. for Champion.')— SIR Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Hnares- 
borough, for Belle des Noyeis (32712) P.S.C., whole colour, born April 18, calved Juno 4, 
1927, bred by Nic Du Peu, Trinity, Jersey; a. Aylmer Beau 14528, d. Fanny’s Pride 
2nd (27907) by La Sente’s Guenon Sultan 13629. 

1624 n. (£10.)— Col. Lionel G. Gisborne, O.M.G., Lingen Hall, Bucknell, Salop, for 
Disturbing Charm, whole colour, born April 13, calved June 3,1927, bred by J. le Malzard, 
St. Ouen, Jersey; a. You’ll Do's Volunteer (5920), d. Montrose Mazzina (28884) by 
Xenia Oxford King (5667). 

1625 ni. (£5.)— Col. Lionel G. Gisborne, C.M.G., for You’ll Do’s Favourite, whole colour, 
bom March 6, calved May 22,1927, bred by A. H, Hamon, Grouville, Jersey; a. You’ll 
Jo’s Volunteer (5020), d. Tender Heart (27600) by Daisy Pern Lad (5617) P.S.H.C. 

1629 R. N.—Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Littlo Hallingbury, Bishops Stortford, for Margot Munro. 

Class 304. —Jersey Heifers {in milk), bom in 1925.® 

1639 I, (£16.) — ^A. W. Huntington, Wellesbourae House, Warwick, for Faerie Ladye, 
broken colour, born March 10, calved May 20,1927, bred by T. B. Le Peure, St, Ouen, 
Jersey; Philidora’s Volunteer, d. Mias Miranda. 

1635 H. (£10, St R. K. for Specials.)*— George Cross, Smarts Hill House, Penshurst, Kent, 
for Penshurst deopafra (Vol. 37, p. 68), whole colour, born April 14, calved April 16, 
1927; a, Penshurst Yellow Prince 14412, d. Eastern Queen Luxton (Vol. 31, p. 368) 
by Dame’s Gamboge 12264. 

1641 in. (£5.)— Sir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, for Cannon’s 
May 2990, whole colour, born Peb. 1, calved April 8,1927, bred by H. M. Toop, Thorn- 
ford, Sherborne; a. Xenia’s Cannon 14509, d. May Queen’s May 810 by April Wonder 
12826. 

1646 IV* (£4.)— ^Laurence E. Tubbs, The Priory, Stevenage, Herts, for Sandglass, whole 
colour, horn May 18, calved May 4,1927, bred by L, Rault, St. Mary’s, Jersey; a. Mustard 
Pot 15210, d. Sandstone (31706) by Royal Sandflako (21271). 

1633 V. (£3.)—R. G. W. BERKELEY, Spotchley Park, Worcester, for Warrior’s Plymouth 
Interest (Vol. 37. p. 27), broken colour, born April 23, calved June 6,1927, bred by Mrs. 
Oswald Ames, Durfold Hall, Dunsfold, Witlcy; a, Sybil’s Warrior Prince 14803, d. 
Pleur de Printemps 2nd by Burnley 12563. 

1634 R. N.— George cross, for LUy of EUlamey. 

H. C.—1644. C.—1643. 

Class 205. —Jersey Heifers, bom in 1926. 

1649 I. (£15.)— Col. Lionel G. Gisborne, C.M.G., Lingen Hall, Bucknell, Salop, for lingen 
Lucky Relative, whole colour, born July 8; a. Calcutta Sweep (Vol. 88, p. 87), d. Rela¬ 
tivity 8945 by Bowlina’s Oxford Sultan 14649. 

1654 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Littlo Hallingbury, Bishops Stortford, for Oxford’s 
ZitiSaiine, whole colour, born July 14; s. Oxford, d, Zaffarine 1399 by The Sweep 14144. 


' Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer. 

■ Special Prizes of £10 (First Prize) and £5 (Second Prize), given by the English Jersey 
Cattle Society for the best Gows or Heifers in Classes 202 to 204, bred by Exhibitor, and 
milked out to the Judge’s satisfaction before being Judged, 
a Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the English Jersey Cattle Society* 
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1647 m. (£6 .)—Gborgb Cross, Smarts Hill, Penshuist, Kent, for Penshnxst Eastern Queen, 

whole colour, born July 25; s. Gloxalia's Ponshurst Pil^Un 1518d, d. Eastern Queen 
Luxton (Vol. 81, p. 268) by Dame’s Gamboge 12264, ^ , 

1648 IV. (£4.)— Mrs. Evelyn , Wotton House, Dorking, lor Wotton Fsameafli whole colour, 
bom June 5; «. Charm of War 15276, d. Land Princess by Wotton Sandstorm 14503. 

1653 H. N.—Mrs. Hayes Sadler, for Oxford's Dream. 

H. a—1650, 1658. C.—1652, 1655. 


Kerrys. 

y,H .—In the Kerry Classes, the number inserted toUhin braekeis after the name o/ an animal 
indicates the number of stath animal in the Royal Dublin Society’s Berd Booh* A number 
wUhout brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the British Kerry Berd Booh, 

Class 206.— Kerry Bulls, bom on or before August 31, 1925. 

1659 L (£15, & Champion.^)— Elicettbst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst 
Farm, Slinfold, Sussex, for Elmhurst EoLdeavoux 686, bom May 16,1925; s. Elmhurst 
Csesar 585, d, Elmhurst Buttercup 3372 by O.P.H. nimrose watersheen 446, 

1660 n. (£10.)— Mrs. S. Freeland, Manor House, Oheselbourne, Dorchester, for Valenoia 
Minstrel 667, born Nov. 8,1924, bred by Kerry Estates, Ltd., The Warren House, Stan- 
more; s, Valencia Perry 616, d. Valencia litmya 8234 by Valencia Chieftain 421. 

Class 207.— Kerry Bulls, bom on or between September 1, 1925, and 
AugusA 31, 1926. 

16611. (£15.)— Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, 
Sussex, for Elmhurst Firebrand 719, born Hay 27,1926; s, Valencia Perry 616, d, Valencia 
Joan 3226 by Czar of Carton 506. 

Class 208.— Kerry Cows [in milk), horn on or before August 31, 1923. 

1664 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.^)— Elmhurst Farming AND TRADING Co., LCD., Elmhurst 
Farm, Slinfold, Sussex, for Valencia Joan 3226, born June 7,1920, calved June 12,1927, 
bred by Sir J. Fitzgerald, Stanmore, Middlesex; s. Czar of Carton 506, d, Valencia 
Juno 8227 by Valencia Lord Ist (782). 

1663 n. (£10.)— Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., for Elmhurst Araminta 2971, 
bom April 11,1921, calved June 14,1927; s. Delphinium Borolhm 432, d, Glen Prune 
2137 by Kilmoma Duke 30th 340. 

1656 HL (£5.)— MBS. S. FREELAND, Manor House, Oheselbourne, Dorchester, for Kilmoma 
Princess 28rd 3401, bom April 20, 1915, calved May 29, 1927, bred by D. J. Janasz, 
Kilmoma, Listowel, Co. Kerry; «. Kllmoroa Lord 13th (750), £. Kilmoma Primrose 
13th (3904) by Kilmoma Lord 6th (698). 

Class 209.— Kerry Heifers (in milk), bom on or between September 1, 1923, 
and August 31, 1925. 

1669 L (£15.)—^Mbs. S. Freeland, Manor House, Oheselbourne, Dorchester, for Ches^** 
bourne dare, born May 20, 1924, calved April 20, 1927; «. Duv Demon 640, d, Oort 
Crocus 3377 by Gort Prince 2nd (718). 

1667 n. (£10.)—Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, 
Sussex, for Elmhurst Cynthia 3570, born Nov. 11,1923, calved May 23,1927 ; s , Valencia 
Samson 535, d. Hattingley Hilarity 2662 F.S. 

Class 210.— Kerry Heifers (not in milk), born on or between September 1, 1924, 
and August 31, 1925.^ 

1670 I. (£15.)— Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, 
Sussex, for Elmhurst Eve 4106, born Jan. 20, 1025; s, Valencia Perry 610, d, Valencia 
Una 3474 by Czar of Carton 506. 


Dexters. 


y,B .—/«the Dealer Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Royal Dublin Society’s Berd Book, A number 
wUJmt brackei^ indicates that the anirml is registered in Bnylish Deader Berd Book, 


Class Zll,'^Desster BuUs, bom in or before 1925. 

1676 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Leathau, The Manor, Bagendon, Cirencester, for Bagendon Emblem 
869, bom March 23, 1923; e, Oakridge Bi^k Jack 670, d, Bagendon Emerald 2nd 
3215 by Bagendon Paying Guest 620. 

1677 n. (£10.)—Mbs, T. H. Peyton, Colomendy, Mold, for Grinstead Waterspiite 928, 
bora Aug, 15,1924, bred by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham; s, Brokoi^uist Penny 
2nd 694, d. Grinstead Watercress 2774 by Hever Tim 636. 


^Silver Challenge Cu 
•Prizes given by the 


li Kerry Cattle Society for the host Kerry. 

British Kerry Cattle Society. 
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1674 m. (£5.)— Mrs. Oonbtanoe M. L. CaIiVERT, Banwell Castle, Somerset, for Brenimoor 
Bracken S74, born March 22,1922, bred by W. A. Pritchard, Brentmoor, Brent, Devon; 
a. Don Carlo 698, d. Midnight 2990 hy Hover Sonny 666. 

Class 212,T-Lexter Bulls, bom in 1926. 

1679 I. (£15, B. N. for Champion.>)— Mbs. P. Atherton Brown, Bourton Hill House, 
Moreton>in<Marsh, for Alley Ajas 2nd, bom Feb. 6, bred by the Trustees of the Arley 
Estate, Arley, Horthwich; [«. Arley Ajax 761, d. Hotstuif 5223 by Barrow Orphan 
498. 

1685 H. (£10.)—Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Giinstead Halfpexmy 958, bom 
March 26; s. Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, d, Huthurst Hawk 3rd 3338 by Brockhampton 
Monarch 693. 

1681 m. (£5.)—liT.-Coi. W. 0. Gibbs, Home Farm, Barrow Gurney, Somerset, for Barrow 
Donald, born July 26 ; a. Grlnstead Wilfred 929, d, Barrow Dora 8th 3748 by Byford 
Banner 697. 

1688 IV. (£4.)— Thbo. a. Stephens, Frensham Manor, Famham, for Hookstile Mark Antony, 
bom May 4; s. Hookstile Brutus 886, d. Hookstile Katherine 2641 by Quernmore Eook> 
stile 800. 

1682 B. N.—Lt.-Col. W. 0. GiBBS, for Barrow Dondd 2nd. 

H. C.—1686, 1687. C.—1689. 


Class 218.— Dexter Cows {in mUh), horn in or before 1923. 

1698 I. (£16, & Champion.^) —^Laby Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Nnthurst Hawk 3rd 
3338, born Sept. 29, 1922, calved May 1, 1927, bred by G. M. Lutwyche,* Forest 
House, Horsham ; s. Brockhampton Monarch 693, d. Grinstead Hawk 2253 by 
Oakridge Maiston Knight 488. 

1692 n. (£10 .)—‘Mrs. Constance M. L. Cadvert, Banwell Castle, Somerset, for Ladybird 
3166, red, born March 4, 1920, calved April 25, 1927, bred by the Eev. W, W. Joyce, 
Charles Rectory, Barnstaple; a. Charlemagne 604, d. Tortoiseshell 2442 F.S. 

1691 m. (£5.)— Mbs. Constance M. L. Cadvert, for Brentmoor Sunset 2850, red, born 
Nov. 17, 1920, calved Nov. 18, 1926, bred by Mrs. Grace, Silver Beach, Herne Bay; 
tf. Hever Sonny 666, d. FUlongley Fragment 2424 by General Manager 523. 

1696 rv. (£4.) —^Lr.-Coi. W. 0. QiBBS, Home Farm, Barrow Gurney, Somerset, for 
Barrow Dora Sth 3053, born April 18, 1920, calved June 28, 1927, bred by G. M. 
Gibbs, Gratwicke Hall, Flax Bourton; a. Barrow Beau 3rd 622, d. Barrow Dora 
2075 F.S. 

1693 B. N.-^’Mrs. Constance M. L. Calvert, for Tortile Dove. 

H. CL—1690. 0.—1694. 


Class 214 .—Dexter Heifers {in mUk), bom in 1924 or 1925. 

1700 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Constance M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Somerset, for Banwell 
Evangeline 3737, born July 7, 1924, calved May 11, 1927; r. Wightwick Paul 864, d, 
Evangeline 3181 by Black Jack 579. 

1704 n, (£10.)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Alicia 3614, red, born 
Jan. 26,1925, calved May 5,1927; a. Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, d. Castlelough Alice 
2nd 2507 by Home Rule 563. 

1701 HI. (£6.)—Henry Fisher Earl, Blddenden, Kent, for Wealden Belle 3695, born 
April 3, 1025, calved May 15, 1927 ; a. Hever Sonny 666, d. Giinstead Isobel 2942 by 
Braishdeld Patrick 599. 

1703 B. N.—^Lady Loder, for Buxghclere Peeress. 

H. C.—1699. C.—1705. 


Class 215 .—Dexter Heifers (wof in milk), bom in 1925 or 1926.® 

1709 Z. (£15.)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Corpatica 3616, born 
Nov. 9,1925; «, Cobham Clinkor 826, d. Grinstead Carp 2501 by Brokenhurst Spalpeen 
658. 

1713 XL (£10,)— Theo. a. Stephens, Frensham Manor, Fornham, for HookstQe Pride 3825, 
md, born June^8, 1926^’^^s. Drumgaunagh Red Ball 920, d. Blunts Blackcup 3546 by 

1712'*mf^(l5l)^THEo!^i?^STB^^^ for Hookstile Goitina 3832, bom April 2, 1926; a, 
Grinstead Charlie 836, d. Gort Daisy 5th 2495 by Gort Tony (548). 

1708 B. N.—Lt.-Ool. W. 0. Gibbs, Home Farm, Barrow Gurney, Somerset, for Barrow 
Dora 12th. 

H. C.—1710. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, given hy the Dexter Cattle Society, for the best Dexter. 

» Silver Challenge Breeders’ Bowl, given through the Dexter Cattle Society, for the best 
Dexter, which is Steady regtetered in the Dexter Herd Book, and is the progeny of sire 
and dam already registered. 

•Prizes given by the Dexter Cattle Society. 
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Milk Yield Classes. 

Class 816. —Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1008 I. (£16.)— Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for 11405 Highworth J'essica, roan, 
bom Feb. 18, 1920, calved Juno 16,1927, bred by A. F. Ohlllingworth and Son, High- 
•worth; s. Primrose Duke 127376, d. Jessicara by Salmon’s Hero 103801. 

1010 IL (£10.)—The Duke oe Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., lor Lady Winsonia 17th. 
(See Glass 143.) 

1011 m. (£5.)— Capt. ArnoIiD S. Wills, Thomby Hall, Northampton, for Thornby Fog- 
gathorpe,2nd (Vol. 61, p. 1114), white, bom Sept. 11, 1914, calved June 16, 1927; e. 
Dreadnought* 102049, d. Dolphlnlee Foggathorpo 3rd by Lancaster "yictor 99312. 

1024 IV. (£4.)—G. P. Golden, for Lady Doreen 9th. (See Class 144.) 

1027 V. (£3.)— J. PiERpONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for 52464 Preshnte Bamngton 
red andi^ittle white, bom Jan. 28,1923, calved March 19,1927, bred by Maurice and 
Ashton, Monton Grange, Marlborough; a. Tockenham Keystone 10th 152613, d. Barring¬ 
ton Princess by Barrin^on Boy 6th 104706. 

1032 B. N.—F. H. Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Eingsthorpe Sybil Bar- 
lington 8nd. 

Class 217. — lAncohishire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1106 I. (£15.)— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Amy 7th (Vol 26, p. 528), 
bom March 14, 1916, calved May 18, 1927; s. Curlieu Nonsuch 10030, d. Burton Amy 
2nd by Mr. Profit 4926. 

1107 n. (£10.)— John Evens & Son, for Burton Fillpail 6th. (Sec Class 150.) 

1105 HL (£5.)— Benjamin George Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Scothem Mistress 
3id (Vol. 30, p. 295), born May 12, 1923, calved March 22, 1927; s. Otby Noble 17842, 
d. Scothem l^tress by William of Hallington 10362. 

1113 ZV. (£4.)— Benjaahn George Bowser, for Scothem Dorothy. (See Class 151.) 

1115 V. (£3.)—John Evens & Son, for Burton Amy 10th. (See Class 151.) 

Glass 218. —Devon Cows or Heifers.^ 

[No Award.] 

Class 219. —Sotdh Devon Cows or Heifers. 

1180 L (£15.)— George Wills, for Pink 4th. (See Class 162.) 

Class 220.—jRed Poll Cows or Heifers. 

1224 I. (£15.)— Mrs. R. M. Foot, White Hill, Berkhamstead, for 284X2 White HiU MoUy, 
bom Aug. 26,1919, calved May 9,1927; s. Sudboume Hector 11224, d. 23321 Sudhourno 
Molly Belle by Acton Crowfoot 9987. 

1221; n. (£10.)—bos. M. M. FITZGERALD, Marsden Manor, Cirencester, for 30634 Antwick 
Familiaxity, bom Jan. 19, 1922, calved March 15, 1927, bred by Major H. Colmoro, 
Wardington Gate, Banbury; a. Knepp Ajax 11397, d. 27390 Antwick Familiar by 
Dairy King 10547. 

1219 m. (£5.)-Sir Mebrik R. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., for Knepp Prudence 4tb. (See 
Class 16S.) 

1231 IV. (£4.)— The Duchess op Newcastle, dumber Park, Worksop, for 26209 Hardwick 
Prunella 4th, born Dec. 1, 1917, calved May 1, 1927; a. Hardwick Redskin 10727, d. 
24026 Hardwick Prunella by Acton Dairyman 0880. 

1217 V. (£8.)—Australian Farms Training college (Country Breeding Estates, Ltd.), 
Lynford Hall, Mundford, Brandon, for 26168 Framlingham Pippen, born Nov. 4, 1017, 
calved June 21, 1927, bred by W. Woodgate, Framlingham; a. Sudbuurno Crossbow 
10928, d. 23992 Framlingham Apple by Rosewood 10360. 

1223 B. N.— Viscount Folkestone, Longford Castle, Salisbury, for Longford Wanderer, 
H. C.—1227, 1229, 1230. 

Class 821. —Blue Albion Cows or Heifers. 

1296 I. (£15.)—LT.-0OI. W. B. Harrison, for Bramshall Margaret. (See Class 174.) 

Class 222. —Bntish Friesian Cows or Heifers. 

1361 1. (£16, St Champion.*)—F. and T. Neame, Macknade, Favorsham, for Macknado 
Desturgy 47244, bom Nov. 9,1920, calved June 17, 1927; a. Wychnor Douglas 10887, 
d. Macknade Esther 34720 by Golf Boter 4th 5131. 

1365 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)—Miss Martin S»iith, Grange Court, Portington, 
Eastington, Hull, for Sudhoume Hossiewijk 49000, born Sept. 10,1920, calved June 17, 
1927, bred by the Olympia Agricultural Co., Ltd., Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk; 
a. Terllng (imp.) Vic Bertus 4541, d. Beccles Flossiewljk 23386 by Becclcs (imp.) Lode- 
wijk 8501. 

* Prizes given by the Devon Cattle Breeders' Society, 

* Champion Prize of £30, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested In 

the producWon of m^, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points In the Dairy 

Shorthorn. LmcolMhire Red Shorthorn, Devon, South Devon, Red Polf, Blue Albion, and 

British Friesian bBlk Yield Competitions. 
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1350 m. (£5.)~-Gapt. John Ohbistie, M.G., for Eitebrook Cbrystabel. (See Class 182.) 

1851 IV. (£4.)— Capt. John Chkistik, M.C., for Loirston Nellie 8rd 54790, born July 5,1921, 
calved May 25, 1927, bred by David Sinclair, Loirston, Nigg, Aberdeen; s. Heddown 
(imp.) Murk 4377, d. Kirkhill Nellie 2016 by Prince of Harden. 

1363 V. (£3.)—Loud Kayxeioh, Terling Place, Chelmsford, for Terling Business 5th 31098, 
born Nov. 17,1917, calved April 7, 1927, bred by the late Lord Rayleigh; s, Lavenham 
(imp.) Gysbrecht 4077, d. Terling Business 4th 22848 by Fingringhoe Hector 1231. 

1381 B. N.— ^Bertrah Parkinson, Greskeld Hall, Arthington, Yorks, for Cieskeld Hazdine. 
H. 0.-1379. 


Class 223.—Ayrshire Cows or Heifers. 

1474 1. (£15.)— ^Major C. Randolph Bhdoeon, Cargen Holm, Dumfries, for Beuchan 
Snowflake 6th 83722, born Dec. 29, 1921, calved June 19, 1927, bred by Misses Allan, 
Beuchan, Thornhill; s. Auchenbrain Major 17542, d. Beuchan Snowflake 8rd 56797 by 
Hobsland First Choice 16478. 

1473 n. (£10.)— JoEN N. Drummond, Bargower, Hurlford, for Bargower Heather Honey 
56576, born Nov. 18,1917, calved June 18,1927 ; s. Howie’s Good Luck 15281, d. Bog- 
side Sunrise 3rd 37201 by Howie’s Conductor 6486. 

1478 m. (£5.)—^A. AND A. ICiRKPATBiOK, for Ban Dusky Maid. (See Class 190a.) 

Class B24. —Guernsey Cows or Heifers. 

1632 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.^)—SIR James Remnant, Bart., M.P., The Grange, 
Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks for Southern Starette 15826, fawn and wliite. born Dec. 10, 
1920, calved June 9,1927, bred by Lephard and Hale, Worthing; «. Donnington Ghar- 
mante 5th 3680, d. Herriard Twinkling Star 12842 by Herriard Valentine 2979. 

1534 n. (£10.)—^W. White and Sons, Taunton, for Tregothnan Thrush 17097, fawn and 
white, born Aug. 1,1921, calved March 11,1927, bred by Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan, 
Truro; s. Nicolle’s Fleurie Sequel 3378, d. Tregothnan Linnet 0221 by Loyal 3rd of the 
Gree 1855. 

1526 m. (£5.)—E. G. MacAndrew, for Wickham Beauty 8th. (See Class 195.) 

1530 IV. (£4.)— Mrs. Hugh Ponsonby, Little Dormans, Lingfield, Surrey, for Violet of 
St. Catherine 15971, fawn and white, bom June 14,1920, calved March 25,1927, bred by 
P.C.Robilliard, St. Catherine, St-Peter Port, Guernsey; s. Sequel’s Lodestar 6287,d. De 
Garls Violet 16714 P.S.,R.G.A.S.,6y Golden Noble 2nd of the Briquet 3618 P.S.,R.G.A.S. 

1527 V. (£3.)— Messrs. 0. Norman, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herts, for Bosistow Iris 
13296, lemon and white, bom Jan. 10,1918, calved May 8, 1927, bred by H. H. Laity, 
Bosistow, Portheurnow, Cornwall; s. Penwiths Pride 3197, d. Bosistow Irene 10513 
by Godolphin Sambo 2450. 

1535 B. N.— George Blight and Son, Tregozming,Breage,Helston, for Jane of Tregonning 7th, 
H, C.—1622, 1637, 1541. 

Class 225. —Jersey Cows or Heifers. 

1619 I. (£15, & Champion.^)— Herbert Watney, M.D., Buckhold, Pangboume, for Pink 
Thom 999, broken fawn, born June 11, 1920, calved March 21, 1927; s. Lucy’s Gem 
13342, d. Golden Thorn by Golden Maple 11350. 

1618 n. (£10,)—Herbert Watney, M.D., for Lady Icia 5rd (Vol. 31, p. 322), whole colour, 
bom Dec. 80, 1916, calved^April 6, 1927; s. Lady’s Sabina 11748, d. Capsicum’s Ixia 
2nd by Capsicum 10892. 

1603 HI. (£5.)—A. W. HUNTINGTON, Wellesbourne House, Warwick, for Maniette’s Violet 
(Vol. 31, p. 842), whole colour, born July 23,1917, calved April 1,1927; s. Lady’s Sabina 
11748, d. Violette’s Lavanja 3rd by Violctte's Aurelius 9107. 

1616 IV, (£4.)— Herbert Watney, M.D., for Blackberry Leaf 114, broken colour, born 
Aug. 16,1921, calved Feb. 18,1927; s. Gamboline’s Golden Lad 13574, d. Golden Black¬ 
berry 5?/ Golden Maple 11350. 

1592 V. (£3.)— Mrs. V. E. BRIGGS, for Tempete. (See Class 202.) 

1590 B, N.—R. G. W. Berkeley, Spetchley Park, Worcester, for Iris. 

H. C.—1587, 1588, 1591, 1604, 1610. a—1613, 1620, 1621. 

Class 226,— Zerry Cows or Heifers. 

1664 1. (£15, Champion,* ft Champion.*)— Elmhurst Farming and Tradz.ng Co., Ltd., 
for Valencia Joan. (See Class 208.) 

1665 n. (£10, ft B, N. for Champion.*)—ELMHURST Farming and Trading Co., Ltd., for 
Valencia Una 3474, born April 8,1922, calved May 21,1927, bred by Sir J. Fitzgerald, 
Stanmore, Middlesex; s. Czar of Carton 506, d. Valencia Meta 2799 by Valencia Lord 
ist (782). 

1666 m. (£5.)— Mbs. S. Freeland, for Eilmoma Princess 23id. (See Class 208.) 


* Champion Prize of £20, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Ayr¬ 
shire, Guernsey and Jersey Milk Yield Competitions. 

* Champion Prize of £10, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry 
and Deleter Tvnik Yield Competitions. 

* The BUahurst ” Perpcmal Silver Challenge Cup, given by the British Kerry Cattle 
Society, for the Kerry Cow gaining the highest number of points. 
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Class 227. — ^De^B^er Com or Heifers* 



1694 n. (£10.)— Henry Tishbr Eabi, Biddenden, Kent, for Orinstead Fuchsia 3307, bom 
Feb. 6, 1923, calved Feb. 28, 1927, bred by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham; s, 
Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, d. Grlnstead Flora 2767 bjf Braiehfleld Patrick 699. 


Butter Tests. 

228a.— Oozos exceeding 900 Jh. live weight* 

1618 1. (£15, & G. H.*)—Herbert Watney, H.D., for Lady Izia 3rd. (See Class 225.) 

1619 IL (£10, & S. M.*)—Herbert Watney, MJ)., for Pink 9!liom. (See CUiSS 226.) 

1616 HI. (£5, & B. M.*)— Herbert Watney, M.D., for Blackberry Leaf. (See Class 225.) 
1365 IV. (£4.)— Miss MIartin Smith, for Sudboume Ploasiewijk. (See Class 222.) 

1217 V. (£3.)— Axjstrauan Farms Training CoiiLEQE, for Framlingham Pippen. (See 
Glass 220.) 

1106 B. N.—John Evens & Son, for Burton Amy 7th. (See Class 217.) 

1590 C. of ML*—R. G. W. Berkeley, for Ms. _, ^ ^ , 

1613 C. of M.*—Brig.-Gen. the Duke or Somerset, K.B.E., for Bradley Sportive Lilian 8id. 

1614 0. of M.*— Brig.-Gen. the Duke or Somerset, K.B.E., for Sportive LUian. 

1620 C. of ])![.*^Mrs. Edgar Watts, for Essence Pride. 

Class 228b.— Corn not exceeding 900 lb* live weight* 

1603 L (£15.)—A. W. Huntington, for Marriette’a Violet. (See Class 225.) 

1587 XL (£10.)— Mrs. G. J. AUSTIN, Ellern Mede, Totterldge, Herts, for 381andina 120, whole 
colour, bom Aug. 9, 1921, calved Jan. 20, 1927, bred by P. M. Marquor, St. Peters, 
Jersey; 8* Oxford's Composer 14726, d. Verdun Snowdrop (25922) P.S.C. bp Guphea's 
Warrior 12893. 

1690 HL (£5.)—mbs. F. ATHERTON BROWN, for Bourtou son Myrtle. (See Class 227.) 
1592 IV. (£4.)—Mbs. V. E. Briggs, for Tempete. (See Class 202.) 

1604 V. (£3.)—A. W. Huntington, for Milkmaid 839, whole colour, bom MAy 4, 1921, 
calved Feb. 15,1927, bred by Capt. E. L. Hughes, C.B.E., B.N., Maddomswood, What« 
lington, Battle ; $, Dielament Bay Boy 18645, d* Moist Star bp Flora's Star 12295. 

1621 E. N.— Mrs. Edgar Watts, for Galen. 

H, C.—1008, 1011, 1105, 1107, 1118, 1180, 1219, 1228, 1224, 1293, 1294, 1363, 1881, 
1478, 1478, 1526, 1530, 1532, 1534, 1541. 


GOATS.* 

Class 229 .—Toggeriburg or British Toggenbwrg Female Goats, in mUh, any age* 

1715 L (£5, E. N. for Champion,' & B. H. for Champion.^)—Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, 
Lyndhorst, Hants, for Wistful of Westons 4641, bom Feb. 7,1921, kidded May 28,1027; 
8, Edenstead Pluck 3007, d. Patience of Westons 4512 bp Champion Proud 2853. 

1714 H. (£3.)—^Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Eoydon, Ersc.\, for Prism of Boshley 
6930, bom Feb, 19, 1925, kidded May 15, 1927, bred by Miss Pope, Boshloy Lodge, 
Hew Milton, Hants; s. Didgemere Dictator 6816, d* Playmate of Bashley 4675 bp 
Wilful of Westons 4673. 

1716 HL (£2,)— Miss Grbsley Hall, Craycombo House, Porshore, for Webb Leonora 7247, 
bom April 2, 1925, kidded April 29, 1927 ; 8* Carpentior T. 528, d. Lavender P.E. bp 
Oadby Emperor 2004. 


Class 230 .—Saanen or British Saanm Female Goats, in mUh, any age, 

1722 L (£5.)—^Mlss K. Pblly, Theydon Place, Epping, for TheydOtt Pationoe 7027, born 
March 25,1925, kidded June 3, 1927; s. Broxboume Gold S. 62, d* Classic Psycho 5559 
bp Prophet of Bashley 3775. 


* Champion Prize of £10, with £6 to the Reserve Humber, given by a Society interested in 
the production of mUk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points In the Kerry 
and Dexter Milk Yield Competitions. 

* Gold ^daJ (or £10 in money), Silver Medal, and Bronze Medal, given by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society, for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest number of poinl^ 
in the Butter Tests. 

* Certificate of Merit, given by the English Jersey Cattle Society, for Jersey Cows, not being 

Prize Winners, obtaining the following points; Cows four years old and under. 80 points j 
Cows over four years old, 36 points. u , 

*£30 towards these Prizes were given by the British Goat Society. 

! British Goat Society, for the best Female Goat. 

2 ye^^d^^tha?hM^^ome^a British Goat Society, for the best Female Goat, over 
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1719 XL (£3.)—Miss 0. Chambbklaik, Westons, Lyndhnrst, Hants, for Welfare of Westons 
4640, born Jan. 20, 1921, kidded 3Feb. 21, 1927; s. Champion Proud 2853, d, HUma 
S.R. 8 by Stockwell Grange 4566. 

1720 nz. (£2 .)—^Mbs. Mokoom, The Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Guinevere 6158, 
born March 22, 1923, kidded April 29, 1927; 8, Dochfour Arrogance 3503, d, Cornish 
Igraine by Tremedda Percival 3186. 

1718 B. N. & Champion.^)—^M bs. Abthttb Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Hoydon, Essex, for 
Broxbonzne Maud S. ^ born March 10, 1924, kidded April 23, 1927, bred by H. E. 
Hughes, Broxbourne, Herts; s. Gulden S. 87, d. Wonderstrike S. 25. 

Class 231.— Angh-Nubian Female GoatSf in milk, any age, 

1725 I. (£5, & Champion.^)—^Mlss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Bettina 
1532, born lilarch 19, 1923, kidded May 24, 1927; a. Sadbergbe Alexander 1243, d, 
Theydon Beauty 1272 by Sadberge Marcus Corlolanus 1003. 

1726 n. (£3.)—^Miss H. Pelly, for Theydon Apricot 1673, born Feb. 18,1925, kidded Feb. 25, 
1927; a. Theydon Banjo 1574, d. Theydon Almond 1444 by Edenbreck Hlito 947. 

1723 in. (£2.)—^Miss H. PELLY, for Theydon Bunty 1614, bom March 10, 1924, kidded 
April 30, 1927; s, Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d, Theydon Babette 1436 by 
Edenbreck Banaus 843. 

Class 232. —British Alpine Female Goats, in milk, any age, 

1728 I. (£5.)—^Mbs. ARTEtTR Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Eoydon, Essex, for Didgemere Delia 
6409, born March 1,1924, kidded April 7,1927 ; a. Didgemere Daniel 5955, a. Didgemere 
Delilah 5553 by Prophet of Baahley 3775. 

1729 n. (£3 .)—^Mbs. Abthttb Abbey, for Didgemere Dulcette 5956,born April 6,1928, kidded 
May 25,1927; a, Ridgeway Rama 4713, d, Didgemere Dulcie 4233 by Prophet of Bashley 
3775. 

1731 m. (£2 .)—Miss G. Chaubeblai , Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Whimsical of 
Westons 7051, bom March 26, 1925, kidded March 24, 1027; s. Didgemere Dictator 
6816, d. Wistful of Westons 4641 by Edenstead Pluck 3007, 

1730 B. N.—^Mrs. Abihub Abbey, for Priestess of BasMey. 

Class 233. —Female Goats, in milk, any age, any other variety, not eligible for 
Classes 229 to 232. 

1782 L (£5, Champion,* & Champion.*}—M bs. Akthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Roydon, 
Essex, for Didgemere Deebee 5966, Anglo-Nubian Swiss, born Feb. 17, 1923, kidded 
April 9,1927; a. Prophet of Bashley 8775, d. Withdean Countess 2855 by Leases Lucky 
Balton. 

1735 H. (£3.]--Mbs. Moboom, The Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Comish Witch 6788, 
Anglo-Nubian Swiss, bom April 20,1924, kidded June 14,1927; a, Dochfour Arrogance 
8503, d. Comish Le Fay 5354 by Tremedda Percival 3136. 

1787 m. (£2 .)—^Mbs. R. E. Wboughton, Marriott, Somerset, for Tremedda Thais End 2911, 
Ang^o-Swiss, born July 12, 1917, kidded March 18, 1927, bred by Miss Amici Gross!, 
Tremedda, St. Ives, Cornwall; a. Sandhill Speculation 3rd 2503, d, Tremedda Erda 
2692 by Le Castor T. 200. 

1736 B. K.—MBs. Moboom, for Didgemere Dimple. 

Class 234*— Toggerburg, British Toggenburg, Socmen or British Saanen Goatlings, 
over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, 

1740 L (£5.)*-Mbs. R. E. Wroughton, Merriott, Somerset, for Taxbert Miss Muflet 7432t 
British Toggenburg, born Feb. 5, 1926, bred by Miss Ransford, Perseverance Poultry 
Farm, Flnchampstead, Berks; a, Druid 6479, d, Bunty 2787 by Coxhill Mountebank 
A.N. 574. 

1738 n. (£3 .)—Miss 0. CbambeblAzk, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Willing of Westons 
7471, British Saanen, bom Fob. 5, 1926; a. Schnapps S. 34, d. Wish of Westons 5859 
by Herne Bay Thark 4916. 

1739 in. (£2 .)—Miss Gbesley Hall, Graycombe House, Pershore, for Webb Diana 7657, 
British Toggenburg, born April 13, 1926; a. Carpentier T. 528, d. Durley Drusilla 6246 
by Durley Desmond 5725. 

Class 235.— Anglo-Nubian Goatlings, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, 

1741 I. (£5, St B. K. for Champion. '}~-Miss H. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon 
Almeda 1766, horn April 6, 1026 ; a, Theydon Banjo 1574, d, Theydon Almond 1444 
by Edenbreck Hllto 947. 


^ Breed Challenge Certidcate, given hy the British Goat Society for the best Saanen Female 
Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Breed Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Anglo-Hubian 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Bronze Medal, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Female Goat. 

* Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Female Goat, over 
2 years ola, that has borne a kid* 

* Bronze Medal, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Goatling. 
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1743 IL (£3.)— Miss K. Pbliy, for Theydon ButtermUk 1783, born March 4,1030 ; «. Tliey- 
don Banjo 1674, rf. Theydon ButterOy 1616 by Sadborgo Marcus Corlolamis 1003. 

1742 in. (£2.)— Miss K. Pbily, for Theydon Bissaite 1746, born March 30,1020; «. Theydon 
Beau Brocade 1077, cf. Theydon Belinda 1676 by Sadbergo Alexander 1243, 

Class 2Ze.--GoatlingSf any other mrieiy, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, 
not eligible for Classes 234 and 235. 

1744 I. (£5. & Champion.*)— Mbs. Akthur Abbey, Bldgemoro Hall, Boydon, Essex, for 
Didgemete Delysia 7714, British Alpine, born March 6, 1926; s. Bidgemero Daniel 
5955, d. Didgemere Dusky 5083 by Prophet of Bashley 3775. 

1745 H, (£3.)—Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere DhoMna 7703, Anglo-Nubian Swiss, 
bom Feb. 13, 1926 ; «. Prophet of Bashley 3775, d. Didgemere Dhoby 6408 by Didge- 
jnere Duncan 5656. 

1747 in. (£2.)—Mrs. B. E. Wroughton, Merriott, Somerset, for South Petherton Naxmette 
7478, Anglo-Hubian Swiss, born Feb. 21,1926; s. Heddon Sam 129, d. Emanuel Phoebe 
6690 by Durley Desmond 5725. 

1746 IL B.— Miss Gresley Haxi, Craycombe House, Pershore, for Webb Daphne. 

Class 287.— Female Kids, any variety, not over I year old. 

1749 1. (£5.)—Miss C. Chauberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Worthy of Westons 
7969, British Saanen, horn Feh. 21,1927; s. Poet of Bashley 7457, d. Welfare of Westons 
4640 by Proud 2853. 

1753 n. (£3.)—^Mrs. E. E. Wroughton, Merriott, Somerset, for South Petherton Josephine 
8013, British Saanen, born Feb. 14, 1927; s. Schnapps S. 34, d. Coquette 6610 by Peter 
of Bashley 4207. 

1748 HI. (£2.)— Miss 0. CHAMBERI.AIY, for Worry of Westons 7968, Anglo-Nubian Swiss, 
bom Feb. 21,1927 ; a. Poet of Bashley 7457, d. Welfare of Westons 4640 by Proud 2863. 

1750 B. N.—Mrs. Morcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Maiden. 


Milk Yield Classes. 

Class 238.— Milk Yield Glass, Quality, open to animals entered in Glasses 229 

to 233. 

1782 L (£5, Champion,* Champion,* & (with 1744) Champion.*)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, 
for Didgemere Deebee. (See Class 283.) 

1729 H. (£3, E. N. for Champion.* & R. N. for Champion.*)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for 
Ihdgemere Dnlcette. (See Class 232.) 

1730 m. (£2.)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Priestess of Bashley 6027, born Feb. 0, 1025, 
kidded April 29, 1927, bred by Miss Pope, Bashley Lodge, New Milton; s. Dldgonicrc 
Dictator 6816, d. Playful of Bashley 5222 by Horne Bay Tliark 4U16, 

1715 IV. (£1)—Miss C. Chamberbatn, for Wistful of Westons. (S(5e Class 220.) 

1735 V. (10s.)— Mrs, Morcom, for Cornish Wtch, (See Class 233.) 

1728 R. N.—Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Delia, 

H. C.—1714, 1718, 1719, 1722, 1723, 1725, 1731, 1736, 

1725 Cup.®— Miss K. Pbliy, for Theydon Bettina. (See Class 231 .) 

1723 ^ S. for Cup.*—l^ss X. Pelly for Theydon Bunty, (8cq Class 231.) 

Class 239. —Milk Yietd Class, Quantity, opened to animals entered in Glasses 

229 to 233. 

1732 I. (£5.)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Deebee. (See Class 233.) 

1730 n. (£3.)—Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Priestess of Bashley. (See Class 238.) 

1729 m. (£2.)— MRS. ARTHUR ABBEY, for Didgemere Dulcette. (See Class 232.) 

1728 IV. (£1.)— MRS. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Delia. (See Class 238.) 

1716 V. (iOs.)— Miss 0. Chamberlain, for Wistful of Westons. (See Class 229.) 

1719 E. B. & (with 1738) R. N. for Champion.*^Miss C. Chamberlain, for Welfare of 
Westons. (See Class 230.) 

H. C.—1714, 1718, 1722, 1731, 1787. 


* Bronze Medal, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Goatling, 

* Challenge CcTtidcate, given by the British Goat Society, for the best Dual Purpoao Goat* 
•The “Dewar” Challenge Trophy, given through the British Goat Society, for the Goat 

entered in either the General or the Toggenburg section of the Society’s Herd Book winning 
the highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 

‘ The “ Dewar” Cup, given through the British Goat Society,for the Exhibitor showing a 
Female Goat In MUk, and a Goatling, under certain conditions. 

6 The “ Pomeroy ” Challenge Cup, given through the British Goat Society, for the best 
Anglo-Hubian entered in the Anglo-Nubian section of the Society’s Herd Book winning the 
highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 
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SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 240 .—Oxford Dovm Shearling Bjbms, 

1754 I. (£10, Champion,^ & Champioii.^)— Mes. Jane Penson, ExECtmtix of the late 
Erederick Penson, Taston, Gharibury, Oxon. 

1757 n. (£5), 1759 HI. (£3), & 1758 B. N.—Hhgh Willuu Stxlooe, The Grounds, 
Adderbury, Banbury. 

H. C.—1756. C.—1755. 


Class 241. —Oxford Down Ram Lambs* 

1768 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^}—E tan Jeffries, Glebe Farm, Windmsh, Oxford. 
1764 n. (£5), & 1766 IV. (£2.) — ^W. B. Gaktlett & SON, Manor Farm, Fairford. 

1761 m. (£3.) — ^Henrt Akers <& Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Oxon. 

1773 V. (£1.)— W. F. G. WATTS, Elsfleld, Oxford. 

1770 B. N.—-Thoeas BiOH <& Son, Aldsworth, Cheltenham. 

H. C.—1763, 1769. C.—1765. 

Class 242.— Three Oxford Dovm Ram Lambs. 

1783 I. (£10.)— W. F. G. WATTS, Elsfleld, Oxford. 

1777 n. (£6.)—W. B. Gantlbtt & SON, Manor Farm, Fairford. 

1775 m. (£3.)—E. G. CLIFFORD, Manley Farm, Quenington, Fairford. 

1782 IV. (£2.)—^HnoH Wldliae Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1780 B. N.— Thoicas Bioa <Sc Son, Aldsworth, Cheltenham. 

H. C.—1774, 1779. 0.—1776. 

Class 248.— Three Oxford Dovm Shearling Ewes, 

1787 I. (£10, Champion.^ & B. N. for Chaxnpiott.^HT70H Williae Stilgoe, The Grounds, 
Adderbury, Baabury. 

1785 n. (£5 .)—Evan Jeffries, Glebe Farm, Windrush, Oxford. 

1784 HI. (£3.) — E. G. Clifford, Manley Farm, Quenington, Fairford. 

1786 B. N.—Caft. E. G. SfencebtChttrohill, M.C., Horthwick Park, Blockley, Worcs. 

Class 244. —Three Oxford Dovm Ewe Lambs. 

1797 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.®)— W. F. G. Watts, Elsfleld, Oxford. 

1788 n. (£5.)— Henry Akers dc Oo„ Moat House, Black Bourton, Oxford. 

1790 in. (£3.)—Major B. F. fuller, Great Chalfleld, Melksham, Wilts. 

1789 IV. (£2.)—E. G. Clifford, Manley Farm, Quenington, Fairford. 

1792 B. N.—^Bvan Jeffries, Glebe Farm, Windrush, Oxford. 

H. C.—1796. 

Shropshires. 

Class 245. —Shropshire Two Shear Bams. 

1799 I, (£10, & R. U, for Champion.*)— Cafe. F. B. F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Slirewsbury, 
for Hardwicke Athlete 15753. 

1708 n. (£6.)— IiT.'COL. E. 0. Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley, for Siretton Bex. 

1805 BDt. (£3 .)—^Major C, J. H, WHEATLEY, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for BerksweU Maxanis 
15719, bred by Capt. F, B. F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shre^vBbu^y, 

1801 B. N.—H. J. Httnnerley, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton, for TemhiU Captain. 

Class 246. —Shropshire Shearling Rams. 

1806 L (£10, Champion,* & B. H. for Champion.*}—B t.-Col. E. C. Atkins, Stretton House, 
Hinckley, 

1811 n. (£6.)— William Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1807 in. (£8.)—Oapt. F. B. F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1818 IV. (£2.)—E. Craig Tanner, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Salop. 

1816 V, (£1.)—H. J. Ndnnerley, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton* 

1820 B* N.— Major 0. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry. 


® The Ohalfidd *’ Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best Male exhibit. 

® The ** Heytbrop ’* Silver Challenge Cup, given throng the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best exhibit. , 

»The ** Pitsford** Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best Female exhibit. 

* Champion Silver Medal, given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association, for the best 
Bam* 

* The ** Eaton ’* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* 
Association, for the best exhibit. 

Q 
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Class 247 .—Shropshire ShearUng JRama.^ 

1825 I. (filO, & Champion.")—K. J. NunnbrXiEY, Torn Hill House, Market Drayton. 
1827 n. (£6.)—E. Craig Tannbr, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxotcr, Salop, 

1823 in. (£3.)—WnxuH EVBRAitL, Shrawatdine Castle, Shre\rabury. 

1821 B. N.—liT.-Coi. B. 0. Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley, 

H. C.—1824. 


Class 248 .—Three Shropshire Mam Lambs. 
1829 I. (£10.)—H. J. Nunneklbt, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 
1831 m. (£3.)—B. CRAIG Tanner, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter. Salop. 

Class 249 .—Three Shropshire ShearUng JSIues. 
1837 I. (£10.)—Major C. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry. 

1833 n, (£5.)—Lr.-Coi. B. C. Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley. 

1835 m. (£3.)—WiLLUH Byeball, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1834 B. N.—Cart. P. B. P. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shreu'sbury. 

Class 250 .—Three Shropshire JSwe Lambs. 
1889 I, (£10.)—H. J. Hhnneblby, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

1841 n. (£6.)—E. Craig Tanner, Esrtou-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Salop. 

1842 ni. (£8.)—Major 0. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry. 


Southdowns. 

Class Southdown Two Shear Mams. 

1847 1. (£10, & Champion."; —^Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, for Luton Hoo 946 of 1925. 
1844 n. (£5, & B. N. for Champion.";— ^Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland House, Parlngdon, for 

Buddand 5 of 1925. 

1848 HL (£8,)— The Hon. Mrs. Bruob Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Aldenham 167 
of 1925, 17016, bred by J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1846 B. H.— Lady Ludlow, for Luton Hoo 932 of 1925. 

Glass 252.— Southdown Shearling Mama. 

1856 I. (£10), «fc 1857 B. N.— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton 
1853 n. (£6.)— Lady Pitzqbrald, Buckland House, Parlngdon. 

(£2.)—John Langmbad, Korthwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1858 V. (£1.)—R. Methbrbll <fc Son, Thomey Manor, Emsworth, for Bi^ton 8 X 616558, 
. bred fay L. G. Bonham Carter, Buriton, Petersfield. 

H. C.—1850, 1860. 

Class 258.— Three Southdovm Shearling Mams.* 

1867 L (£10.)— John Langmbad, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1863 n. (£5.)~His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

1868 HI. (£3.)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

Fitzgerald, Buckland House, Faringdon, 

1870 B. H.—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall HaU, Watford. 

H. C.—1871. 


Class 264. —Three Southdovm Mam Lambs, 
k Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

JIS S; Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

Derby. K.G., Hatchfleld Farm, Kowmarket. 
JfZS jy-(62.)—His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

1883 B. H.—THE Hon. Mbs. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, 
o* 0 .’"“ 1880 , 1882 . 

Class 285.—rAree SmMown Shearling Ewes. 

n S LTOlOW, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

IP 

1889 E. N.—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

H. C.—1885. 


i S?®?. Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association, 

anAon!to“th6®"^t SbSf ShroiBhlro Sheep Breeders- 

fot *“ Southdown Shogp Sooloty, 

grazes, excrot ronrth, given hy the Southdown Sheen Sociotv 

t^® sS«ttd 0 TO Sheep Society,tot the 
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Class 256 .—Three Southdotm Ewe Lambs, 

1899 I. (SIO.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1901 n. (£6.)—The Hon. Mrs. Bruch Ward, Godlnton, Ashford, Kent. 

1891 HI. (fi3.)—Hzs Majesty the King, Sandringlmm. 

1898 nr. (£2.)— 'B>. Metherem & SON, Thorney Manor, Emsworth. 

1894 B. N.— The Earl of Berry, K.G., Hatchdeld Farm, Kewmarket. 

H. C.—1893. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 257.— Hampshire Down Shearling Rams, 

1907 Z. (£10), & 1908 lEL N.—MAjor O'. A. MORRISON, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 
1906 n. (£5.)'~Major and Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1911 HI. (£3.)—Coi. C. W. Soper Whitburn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

1909 rv. (£2.)— Major J. A. Morrison, B.S.O., and H. W. Bishop, Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring, for ram, bred by H. W Bishop and JT. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 
H. C.—1902, 1903. C.—1910. 

Class 258.— Hampshire Down Ram Lambs. 

1918 I. (£10, & Champion.')— ^Major J. A. Morrison, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 
1916 n. (£5.)-- Major and Mrs. Jervoibb, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1921 in. (£3.)—Coi. C. W. Soper Whitburn, Amport St. Mary, Andover. 

1920 IV. (£2.)—Major J. a. Morrison, B.S.O., and H. W. Bishop, Pendley Stock Farms 
Tring. 

1913 B, N.— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Cosham, Hants. 

H, 0.—1919, 1922. C.—1916, 1917. 

Class 259.— Three Hampshire Down Ram Lambs, 

1924 I. (£10.)-~James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Cosham, Hants. 

1927 n. (£5.)--Major J. a. Morrison, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

1925 m. (£3.)— ^Major and Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1928 B. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., and H. W. Bishop, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 

H, C.—1926, 1929. 

Class 260. —Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

1931 I. (£10)* & 1930 H. (£5.)— MAJOR J. A. MORRISON, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

Class 261, —Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 

1986 I. (£10, & B. H. for Champion.')'-MAJOR J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, 
Beading. 

1937 n. (£5.)’--Major j. a. Morrison, D,S.0., and H. W. Bishop, Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring. 

1933 in. (£3.)>^ames Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Gosham, Hants. 

1934 B. N.—Major and Mrs. jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 


SufEolks. 


Class 262 ,—Suffolk Two Shear Rams, 

1039 I. (£10.)—W. G. Buchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for GoMon Eestral 
18773. 

1943 n. (£5.)—Mator-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., O.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny, for 
Stisted Bandmaster 19305, bred by Cliarles Cousins, Stisted, Braintree. 

Class 268 .—Suffolk Shearling Rams. 

1949 I. (£10, & 0hampion.*)--W. F. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Kixioxi Bismark. 
1948 XL (£5.)—W. F. PAUL, for Kiiton Tramps. 

1944 m. (£30-—W. G, Buchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for CfoMon Eaglet. 


Class Suffolk Ram Lambs, 

1957 X. (£10,)--W. F. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1953 n. (£5.)—G. A. GOODOHILD, Great Yoldham Hall, Essex. 

1952 lit (£3.)—G. B. 0. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 
1966 B. N.—A. Preston Jones, Miokleover House, Derby. 


' Champion Prize of £10, given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders* Association, for 
the best exhibit. 

* Perpetual Challenge Plate and £5 $n cgshr given by the Suttolk Sheep Society, for the best 

cacWbitf 
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Class 265.—S’Aree Suffolk Bam Lambs^ 

1961 I. (filO, & B. N. for Champion.*)—G. A. Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex. 
1963 XL (£5.)— W. F. PAUli, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1960 nz. (^.)—G. B. 0 Fosteb, Anstey Hall, Trmnpington, Cambridge. 

Class 266. —Three Suffolk Shearling Ewes. 

1967 L {£10), & 1968 H. (£5.)—W. F. Patti., Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1965 HL (£3.)—W. G. Bttchahae, Manor Honse Farm, Abergavenny. 

Class 267. —Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. 

1970 L (£10.)—G. B. G. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Tiumpington, Cambridge.. 

1974 IL (£5.)—W. F. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1972 m. (£3.)— Hollssley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, Suffolk. 

1973 B. N.—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby. 

H. 0.—1969, 1971, 1975. 


Dorset Horixs. 

Class 268. —Dorset Horn Shearling Bams, bom on or after November 1, 1925. 

1976 (£10.)— Beginald E. Bennett, Eastiield Farm, Cheselboume, Dorchester, for Eastfield 
No. 5 5143. 

1977 n. (£5 .)—Beginald E. Bennett, lor Easifidd No. 4 5142. 

Class 269. —Ttoo Dorset Horn Bam Lambs, bom on or after November 1, 1926.® 

1978 L (£10.)— ^Reginald E. Bennett, Eastffeld Farm, Cheselboume, Dorchester, for 
Eastfield Nos. 22 and 23. 


Class 270. —Three Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes, bom on or after 
November 1, 1926. 

1979 1. (£10.)— Reginald E. Bennett, Eastfidd Farm, Cheselboume, Dorchester. 


Wiltshire or Western Horns. 

Class 271.— Wiltshire or Western Horn Bams, Two Shear and upwards.^ 

1981 L (£10, & Champion.*)— W. B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring, Herts, for Giiflftn’g 
SEalvolio, bom in 1924, bred by H. Griffin, Hulcote, Aylesbury. 

1980 n. (£5.)— Robert Caebion, Burnthuist, Princethorpe, Rugby, for Brockhall Skipper 
623, bom in 1924, bred by Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northants. 

Class 272.— Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Bams, 

1984 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— J. 8 . Roads, Norduck House, Aston Abbotts, Aylcs* 
bury, for Beachampton Chian 1888, bred by G. F. Yerey, Beachampton, Stony Stratford. 

1982 U (£5.)- Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northants, for Brocklm Fusilier 1610. 

1983 IZL (£3.)— Robert Caupion, Burnthurst, Princethorpe, Rugby, for 'Brockhall Flighty 
1623, bred by Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northants. 

Class 273.— Three Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Ewes. 

1987 L (£10.) J. S. Roads, Norduck House, Aston Abbotts, Aylesbury. 

1985 IL (£5.)— Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northants, for ewes, bred by W. P. Butlta, 
Flecknoe Fields, Rugby. 

1988 in. (£3,)—W. B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring, Herts. 

1986 B. N.— Robert Cahhon, Bumthmst, Princethorpe, Rugby. 

Ryelands. 

Class 274. —Bydand Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

1995 L (£10.)—W. W. WOOLLAND, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, for Goboni Pioneer 
1884, bom in 1925, bred by W. G. Buchanan, Manor House, Abergavenny. 

1991 XL (£5.)—E. W: Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Brynderwen Foreman 
1332, bom in 1923, bred by F. W. Morris, Brynderwen Farm, TalyUyn, Brecon. 


A Prizes given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

■Perpetual Challenge Plate and £5 in cash, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society, for the 
best exhibit. 

■Prizes given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders' Association. 

* Prizes given by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society, for the 
best exhibits 
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1992 m. (fi8.)--F. W. Morris, Brynderwen Farm, Llanflhangel, Talyllyn, Brecon, for 
Lngwazdine Actor, bom in 1925, bred by F. T. Gough, Lugwardine. 

1994 B. N.— David J. Thomas, Monachty, Abergavezmy, for Thomas’s Investment. 

H. C.—1989. 

Class 275.— Hyehnd Shearling Rams, 

2000 I. (210.)—E. W. Langpord, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford, for Pomona Grenadier. 
2008 n. (25.)—^W. W. Woodland, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Pride of Marriage 
mn, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren, Overton, Hants. 

2005 nx. (23.)— David J. Thohas, Monachty, Abergavenny, for Thomas’s Tnryman. 

1998 IV. (22.)— ^Edward Jones, Penybont, Sennybridge, Brecon, for Hampton Baron, bred 
by Capt. D. B. Grist, Bor, Minchinhampton. 

2007 V. (21.)—W. W. Woodland, for Ashe Bameses 2nd 1819, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe 
Warren, Overton, Hants. 

2006 B. N.—David J. Thomas, for Thomas’s Justice. 

H. C.—2001, 2002. C.—2004. 

Class 276.— Three Ryeland Ram Lambs, 

2012 L (210.)—E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2011 n. (25.)— Mrs. Herbert-Hxtdddeston, Clytha Park, Abergavenny. 

2016 HI. (23.) —^W. W. Woodland, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts. 

2010 B. N.— Lord Cawley, Berrin^on Hall, Leominster. 

H. C.—2015. C.—2013. 

Class 277.— Three Ryeland Shearling Ewes, 

2018 I. (210.)—E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2019 n. (25.) —^W. W. Woodland, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for ewes, bred by 
A. E. Booth, Sydmonton, Burghclere, Newbury. 

2017 HI. (23.)—W. G. Bttchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny. 

Class 278.— Three Ryehmd Em Lambs, 

2023 I. (210.)— E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2022 H, (25.)— Mbs. Herbert-Huddleston, Clytha Park, Abergavenny. 

2024 HL (23.)—W. W. Woodland, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts. 

2021 B. N.— Lord Cawley, Berrington Hall, Leominster. 

C.—2020. 


Kerry Hi31 (Wales). 

Class 279.— .STerry HiU [Wales) Rams, Two Shear ard upwards, 

2033 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)-M rs. E. Tate, Swinford Lodge, Eugby, for Winsbury 
Hardfleece 11929, bom in 1925, bred by J. T. Beavan, Winsbury, Mont. 

2028 XL (25.)—Gaft. J. M. Naylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, for Brampton Economist 
10891, born in 1925, bred by E. D. Moore, Brampton Brian. 

2032 XXL (28.)— H. C. PiLKXNOTON, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont., for Tanatside Destroyer 
11854, bom in 1925, bred by the late W. H. Leslie, Bryntanat, LlansantfFraid. 

2034 X7. (28.)— The Duke of Westminster, G.C.Y.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Graig Prominent 11220, bom in 1925, bred by J.. 0. Jones, Graig, Lanfair. 

2025 XL N.— Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Xerry, Mont., for Stockley Harpist. 

H. 0.-2029, 2030. C,—2031. 

Class 280. — Kerry HiU {Wales) Shearling Rams, 

2049 L (£10, & Champion.^)— Mrs. E. Tate, Swinford Lodge, Eugby, for Eaton Be-echo, 
bred by the Duke of Westminster, Eaton Hall, Chester. 

2041 XL (25.)—J. W, Owens, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Klngsland, Herefordshire, for Stockley 
JoyfuL 

2047 XXL (£3.)— Capt. J. M. Naylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool, for Leighton John BulL 

2045 XV. (£8.)—E. D. MooRE, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, for Brampton Foreman* 

2048 V. (£1.)— H. C. PnKXNGTON, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont., for Tanatside Encore, 
bred by the late W- H. Leslie, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid. 

2035 B. N.— Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont., for Kerry Warrior. 

H. C.—2038, 2039. 

Class 281. — Kerry EiU {Wales) Ram Lambs, 

2055 I. (£10.)—The Earl of Lisbttrne, Crosswood, Cardigan, for Crosswood Improver. 

2062 XL (£5.)—^H. C. PiLKiNGTON, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont. 

2058 XXL (23.)-E. D. MooRE, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, for Brampton Halford, bred 
by Allen & Bogers, Craven Arms. 

2063 17. (28.)— Mrs. E, Tate, Swinford iDdge, Bugby, for Swinford Lad. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Kerry HiU (Wales) Flock Book Society, for the 
best exhibit. 
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2059 V. (fil.)—E. B. MooiiE, for Brampton HopefoL 

2065 B. N.—The Duo of Westminsteii, G.C.V.O., B.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester. 

H. 0.—2054. 

Class 28B.— Three Kerry HiU {Wales) Shearlmg Ewes, 

2072 I. (£10.)—C. PniHiNOiON, Bryntanat, Llansantflraid, Mont., for ewes, bred by the 
late W. H. Leslie, Bryntanat, Llansantftraid. 

2074 n. (£5.)—The Duo of Westminster, G.C.y.O., B.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester. 

2073 in. iiS.) —^MjRS. E. Ti.TB, Swinford Lodge, Rugby. 

2067 IV. (£2.)--Binam Estates Company, Llandinam Hall, Mont. 

2071 B. N.—Capt. J. M. Nayior, Leighton Hall, Welshpool. 

H. 0.—2066, 2068, 2070. 

Class 283 .—Three Kerry HiU {Wales) Ewe Lambs.^ 

2083 1. (£10.)~H. C. Pukington, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont. 

2078 n. (£5.)—Major J. G, Duqdaib, Whiteway Farm, Cirencester. 

2081 HZ. (£3.)—^E. B. MooRE, Branmton Brian, Herefordshire. 

2076 IV. (£2.)~-MaJ0R H. Cayzer, Dunchurch Lodge, Rugby. 

2082 N.—Capt. J. M. Naylor, Leighton Hall, Welshpool. 

H. G.—2075, 2079, 2084, 2085. 


Clim Forest. 

Class 284 .—Clun Forest Bams, Shearling and •wpimris, 

2088 L (£10.)—H. T. Jones, Mynde Farm, Bedstone, Bucknell, Salop, for Stead Vallets 
Barbarian 248, bom in 1925, bred by E. 0. Hodnett, Stead Vallets, Bromfleld, Salop. 
2086 .il (£5.)— Charles L. Coxon, Milton, Pembridge, for Milton Bandmaster, bom in 1026. 
2089,, HL (£3.)^. T. Lutley, Brockhampton, Worcester, for Brockhampton Bowman 216, 
bom in 1925. 

2092 IV. (£2.)—B. MEREDITH <& SON, The Brakes, Downton, Ludlow, for Brakes Sunlight 
279, bom in 1925. 

H. 0.—2094. C.—2098. 

Class 285 .—Three Glun Forest Shearling EwesJ^ 

2097 L <£10.)—Charles L. Coxon, Milton, Pembridge. 

2098 n. (£5.)—H. T. JONES, Mynde Farm, Bedstone, Bucknell, Salop. 

2101 IIL (£3.)—Charles Henry Morris, Weston Court, Pembridge. 

2099 B. N.—J. T. Lutley, Brockhampton, Worcester. 

H. C.—2100. 


Lincolns. 

Class 286 .—JAncoln Two Shear Bams, 

2106 I. (£10, & Champion.*)— Major W. H. Eawnslet, Well Vole, Alford, Lines, for Well 
Stamp. 

2104 n. (£5 .)—Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brlgg, Lincolnshire, for Horkstow 
Manor Thiokskin 17793. 

2105 IIL (£8.)—Major W. H. Rawnsley, for Well Bex. 

Class 287 .—Lincoln Shearling Baras* 

2108 L (£10, SsB.N. for Champion*} 6^2107 B. N.— Ernest Addison, Biby Grange, Stalling- 
boros, Lines. 

2111 ZL (£5.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2117 HL (£3.)—Major W. H. Bawnbley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

2114 IV. (£2.)— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

EL. C.'—2115. 

Class 288 .—Three Lincoln Shearlmg Bams ^ 

2118 L (£15.)— Ernest Addison, Biby Grange, Stallingboro’, Lines. 

2120 H. (£10.)—iJ. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2126 HL (£5.)—Major W. H. Rawnsley, Weil Vale, Alford, Linos. 

2124 IV. (£8.)— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2119 B. N.— Thomas Campion, East Hesleiton, York. 


^Prizes, except Fourth, given hy the Kerry Hil!(Wales) Flock Book Society. 

* Prizes given by the Glim Forest Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £5, given by. the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association, for 
the best 

43prizes given hy the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association. 
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Glass 889. —Three Lincoln Ram LwmhB. 

2134 I. (£10.)—CirppoKD XicHOisoN, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines, 

2127 n. (£5.) — keenest Addison, Eiby Giange, Stallingboro’, Lines. 

2130 HI. (£3.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Xocton, Lincoln. 

2136 I\r. (£2 .)—^Major W. H. Hawnsiey, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

Class 290.— Three Lincoln Shearling Lives, 

2137 1. (£10), & 2136 H. (£5.)— Oeippoed Xicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2139 m. (£3.)— Major W. H. Eawnsiby, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

Class 291.— Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs, 

2140 I. (£10.)--Eenest Addison, Eiby Grange, StallingboroV Lines. 

2142 n. (£5.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lineoln. 

2144 m. (£8.)*—CiiEPORD Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2145 R. N.—^Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

H. 0.-2141, 

Leicesters. 

Class 292. —Leicester Shearling Bams, 

2146 L (£10, & Champion ^), & 2147 R. N.—Williah Jordan, Bastburn, Driffield. 

2151 n. (£5, St R. N. for Champion.^)— B,, H. Stocks & Sons, Hayvold, North Dalton, 
Driffield. 

2149 IIL (£3.)—R. Megoinson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

H. 0.—2150. 

Glass 293. —Leicester Bam Lambs, 

2152 I. (£10), St 2153 m. (£3.)—WrCiLiAM JORDAN, Eastburn, Driffield. 

2154 n. (£5.)—^R. Megoinson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2155 R. N.—R. H. Stooes <Ss Sons, Haywold, North Dalton, Driffield. 

Class 294. —Leicester Shearling Ewes, 

2156 L (£10), & 2157 R. N.—WiLLmi Jordan, Bastbum, Driffield. 

2159 H. (£5.)—R, Megginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2161 m. (£3.)— R. H. Stocks & Sons, Haywold, North Dalton, Driffield. 

Class 295. —Leicester Ewe Lambs, 

2165 1. (£10.)— R. H. Stocks & Sons, Haywold, North Dalton, Driffield. 

2162 n. (£5), St 2163 HL (£3.)— Wzlliah Jordan, Eastburn, Driffield. 

2164 R. N.—R. Megginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 


Wensleydales. 

Class 296. — WensUydale Rams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2169 L (£10.)—John A. WIllis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, for Royal Champion 3379, 
bom in 1924. 

2168 ZI. (£5.)—sT. B. SMALLEY, Birkby Hall, Cark-in-Cartmel, for Prince Albert 3471, bom 
in 1925, bred by R. Leybouine, Mount View, Carperby. 

2167 HL (£3.)— The Marquis of Bute. X.T., Dumfries House, Old Cumnock, for Rosebnm 
Chiefl3478, bom in 1925. 

2166 R. N.— tee Marquis of Bute, X.T., for Carperby King 2nd. 

Class 297. — Wenshydah Shearling Bams, 

2173 L (£10.)—^OHN A, Willis, Manor House, Camerby, Yorks. 

2172 n. (£5.)—John A. Willis, for ram bred by John Hoggarth, Manor House, Slyne, 
Lanc^ter. 

2171 m, (£8.)—J. B. SscALLBY, Birkby Hall, Cark<in>Cartmel, for Boarbank Supreme 3417, 
bred by J. B. Walker. Boarbank. Granse'^ver-Sands. 

2170 R. N.— the Marquis of Bute, K.T., Dumfries House, Old Cumnock. 

Class 298.— T^ree Wensleydale Shearling Bams, 

2175 L (£10.)—John a. WIllis. -Manor House. Camerby. Yorks. 

2174 n. (£5.)^. B. Smalley, Birkby HaU, Cark-in-Ca%d, forrams, bred by John Hoggarth. 
Manor House, Slyne, Lancaster, 

Class 299. — Wensleydale Shearling Ewes, 

2179 I. (£10.)— John A. Wnus, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2177 n. (£5), St 2178 HL (£3.)—J. B. SMALLEY, Birkby HaU, Cark-in-Cartmel, Lanes. 

2176 R. N.—THE Mi^uis OF BUTE, X.T., Dumfries House, Old Cumnock. 

^ Champion Silver Medal, given by the Leicester She^ Breeders* Association, for the best 

e:ihibit. 
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Glass 800 .—WensUydaU Yearling Ewes, shown in Wool?- 

2182 L (filO.)— John A. Wnus, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

2180 IL (£5.)--J. B. Smamby, Birkby Hall, Cark-in-C3artmel, for owe, bred by John Hog- 

garth, Manor House, Slyne, Lancaster. „ « * 

2181 m. (£3.)—J. B. Smaliby, for ewe, bred by W. T. Milner, Slyne Hall, Slyne, Lancaster. 


Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Glass 801.— Kent or Romney Marsh Two Shear Rams. 

2185 I. (£10. & B. K. for Champion.*)—J. Egbrton Quested, The Firs, CJheriton, Kent, 

for Qnested’s No. 187 of 1925 62296. . , ^ 

2188 n. (£5.)— ^AshIiEY Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham, for Luddingham No. 14 
of 1925 63273. 

2186 DL (£3.)—J. Eqehton Quested, for Quested’s No. 151 of 1925 62309. 

2183 B. N.—^J. Baynee Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone, for Otham No. 37 of 
1925. 

Glass 808.— Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams. 

2195 I. (£10, & Champion*), 2192 IL (£5), & 2194 IV. (£2.)—J. Eqerton Quested, The 
Firs, esheriton, Kent. 

2197 HL (£3), & 2196 B. N.— Ashley Stevbns, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

H. C.—2189, 2193. C.—2190. 

Class 308.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams.^ 

2203 I. (£20), & 2202 HE. (£10.)—J. Egebton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2205 n. (£15), & 2204 IV. (£5.)— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

2200 B. N.— Baynee Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone. 

H. C.—2201. 

Class 804.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ram Lambs. 

2209 L (£10), 2210 IL (£5.)—J. Egeeton QUESTED, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2211 m. (£3 .)—Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

2207 B. N.—J. Baynee Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone. 

H. C.—2208. 

Class 305.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

2215 1. (£10, & Champion*), & 2213 II. (£5.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2212 HE. (£3.)—The Eael or Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

Class 806.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Lambs. 

2218 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion *} & 2219 IL (£5.)—J< Egerton Quested, The Firs, 
Cheriton, Kent. 

2216 m. (£3.)—J. Baynee Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, Maidstone. 

2217 B. N,— The Earl op Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover, 


Devon Long-Wools. 

Class 807 ,—Lenon Long-Wool Shearling Rams. 

2221 L (£10), St 2220 IL (£6.)— FREDERICK WHITE, Torweston, Willlton, Somerset. 

Class 808.—Deuon Long-Wool Shearling Ewes. 

2222 L (£10), & 2223 II. (£5.)— ^FREDERICK WHITE, Torweston, WUliton, Somerset. 


Dartmoors. 

Class i09r—Dartmoor Sams, ShearUtig and n^nearda. 

2224 L (£10.)— J. M. COLE & SONS, Chaddlehanger, Tavistock, tor Chadlam No. 14 3777* 
bom in 1926. 

2226 n. (£5.)—J. E. DA.WE & SONS, Burns Hall, Lewdown, Devon, for Bumshall No, 1 
3560, bom in 1926. 


* Prizes given by the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association, 

* Champion Prize of £1010a., given by the Kent or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Assoola* 
tion. for the best Bam. 

! .s*™ py or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £1010a., given by the Kent or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, for the best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs. 
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2225 m. (£3.)— Charles Dayev, Ferawortliy, Bridestowe, Devon, for Comwood Xreat 
3485, born In 1926, bred by J. H. Glover, Delamore, Comwood. 

2228 R. N.—Rxchari) P. Lvoe, Lovrer Ghaddlehanger, Tavistock, for Chaddlehaager Dot. 
H. C,— 2227. 


Class 310 .—Dartmoor Shearling Ewes, 

2231 I. (£10.)— M. Cole & Sons, Chaddlehanger, Tavistock. 

2232 II. (£5), & 2233 R. N,—F. A. JOHNS, Cleave, Kelly, Lifton, Devon. 
2229 m. (£3.)— Joseph Bail, Crease Farm, Tavistock. 

H. C.--2230. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Glass 311.— Welsh Mountain Bams, Two-Shear and upvfards,^ 

2238 I. (£10.)—W. S. Pbicb, Kantymadog, Cray, Breconshire, for Derfd T.1 2103, born 
in 1925. 

2237 n. (£6.)— lilAJOii Ebio J. W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Bangor, for Plasnewydd 
Jonah E.G.3 1386, born in 1923, bred by Lt.-Col. E. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant. 

2241 m. (£3.)— Univebsity College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor, 
for Snowdon T.15 2219, born in 1925. 

2235 R. N.—L. M. E. Lea, Glanfread, Llandie, Cards, for Plynlimon Spectator. 

Class 812.— Welsh Mountain Shearling Bams, 

2242 I. (£10.)— Major J. J. P. Evans, M.C., Heytesbury House, Heytesbury, Wilts, for 
Plynlimon U.19. 

2248 II. (£5.)—^W. 8. PBICB, Nantymadog, Cray, Breconshire. 

2249 in. (£3.)—University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor, for 
Snowdon U.28. 

2247 IV. (£2.)—^Major Erzo J. W. PLATT, Madryn Farm, Aber, Bangor, for Madryn U.LS. 

2244 R. N.—L. M. E. Lea, Glanfread, Llandre, Cards, for Glanfread 0.2. 

Class 313. —Welsh Mountain Bam Lambs. 

2261 I. (£10.)— Major J. J. P. Evans, M.O., Heytesbury House, Heytesbury, Wilts, for 
Plynlimon X.11. 

2254 n. (£5), & 2255 R. N.— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF North Wales, College Farm, Aber, 
Bangor. 

2252 in. (£8.)— Major J. J. P. Evans, M.C., for Plynlimon X.14. 

H. C.—2253. 

Class 814.— Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes. 

2259 L (£10.)— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor. 

2267 n. (£5.)—L. M, E, LEA, Glanfread, Llandre, Cards, for Fensrwem TT.12, Penywern U.13, 
and Penywern U.11, bred by D. W. Morris, Penywern, Talybont, Cards. 

2258 m. (£30—M.UOR ERio J. W. Platt, Madryn Form, Aber, Bangor. 

2256 R. N.—MAJOR J. J. P. Evans, M.O., Heytesbury House, He^esbury, Wilts. 

H. C.—2260. 


Class 815 .—Three Welsh Mountain Ewe Lambs. 

2263 I. (£10.)— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor. 
2262 n. (£5.)— David Harry, Backlngstone, Bishopston, Swansea. 

2261 ni, (£3.)— Major J. J, P, Evans, M.O., Heytesbury House, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


Black Welsh Mouutam. 

Class 316 .—Blaoh Wdsh Mountain Shearling Bams, 

2260 L (£10.)— MRS. JERVOISE, Herriard Pork, Basingstoke. 

2270 n, (6.)— Major-Gbn. Lord Trbowbn, O.B., O.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny, for 
Hanover Count E.12. 

2269 m. (£3.)— Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, G.B., C.M.G., for Herriard Coronet E.14, 
bred by Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2264 R. N.—T. J. CoGGiNS, Plas Watford, Caerphilly, Cardiff, 

Class 317 .—Three Bloch Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes.^ 

2272 I. (£10), Ss 2273 m. (£3.)— MRS. JERVOISE, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2277 n, (£5,)— Major-Gbn. Lord Treowen, C.B., C,M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 

2271 R. N.—T. J. Coggins, Plas Watford, Caerphilly, Cardiff. 


^Prizes given by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society. 

“Prizes given by the Black 'VVelsh Mountodn Sheep Breeders* Association. 
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PIGS. 

[The numbers in bracikets refer to the Tattoo or Ear Numb&rs of the animaiS/i} 

Large Wliites. 

Class S18.— Large White Boars, bom in or before 1925. 

2283 1. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^)—J. Pibrpoitt Morgan, Wall HaU, Watford, for 
Aiflanham BiigadieE 59669 (1223), born March 27, 1925; e. Aldenham Berthas Boy 
39921, d, Histon BeUe 39th 90764 by Histon Eastern Turk 53908. 

2279 n. {is.) —^Lord Darusbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Adlington Boy 
52033 (80), bom Jan. 17,1925, bred by J. Hopwood, Sandholes Farm, Adllngton, 

field; 8, Kirton Boy 37281, d. Adlington White Heather 102206 by Nonsuch of Chol- 
mondeley 30129. 

2281 nx. (£3 .)—^Ernest BUbdino, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Warwickshire, for Whitting- 
ham Macbeth 8rd 54071 (6247), bom May 18,1924, bred by Whittingham Mental Hospital, 
Whittingham, Preston; «. Macbeth of Caldmore 48393, d. Whittingham Princess 20tA 
132628 By Bourne Big Ben 26th 28845. 

2280 17. (£2.)—Lord Darbsbxtrt, O.V.O., for DuppHn'EsoeUenoe 56380 (446), bom Aug. 11, 
1925, bred by Lord Porteviot of Bupplin, Bupplin Castle, Perthshire; «. Benjamin of 
Dupplin 40217, d. Bupplin Perfection 78284 by Balmeny Moselle 26323. 

2278 V. (£l.)--CHrinE!BS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Bourne King David 198th 
52377 (6053), born March 7,1926, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lines; «. Bourne 
King Bavid 36437, d. Worsley Lady 82nd 62208 by Jay of Worsloy 14th 16147. 

2286 B. N.—-Harry Paxton, Eussells Bank Parm, Upper Longdon, Eugeley, for Wentworth 
King David 2nd. 

Class 819.— Large White Boars, bom in 1926, before July 1. 

2292 L (£10, Champion,! & R. N. for Champion.*)—L ord Dawbsbijry, C.V.O., Walton 
Hall, Warrington, for Walton King David 4th 58135 (360), born Jan. 6 ; s. Bourne King 
David 52nd 47549, d. Walton 3?rimrose 40tb 149612 by Worsley Jay 100th 34479. 

2293 a (£5 .)—Lord DARESstiEY, C.V.O.,for Walton King David 15th 68157 (638) ,bornMarch2; 
8, Bourne King Bavid 52nd 47549, d. Pord Belle 9th 105124 by Pord Hercules 33488. 

2295 HI. (£3.)—B, W. GxTNN, Bonsers Parm, Arnold, Notts, for Sherwood Bradbury 6ih 
57085 (773), bom Jan. 6, bred by Lady Seely, Sherwood Lodge, Arnold, Notts;» e. 
Bourne Bradbury 6th 47455, d. Sherwood Catalina 4th 148610 by Bottesford Emperor 
17th 40267. 

2801 17. (£2.)—Robert Grahau PeeIi, Moreton Hall, Congleton, for Moreton Banner 4th 
57203 (480), bom Peb. 5; s. Caldmore Banner 4th 36569, d. Moreton Maud 2nd 79962 
by Spalding Kingmaker 27221 A. 

2294 V. {£1.)^ord Baresbury, C.V,0., for Whittingham Jay 16th 68341 (7070), born 
Peb, 4, bred by the Committee of visitors, Whittingham Mental Hospital, Preston; 
8. Tabley Squire 63675, d, Whittingham Maid 149730 by Ashficld Emperor 47313. 

2303 R. H«—J. Bacsrey SONS, Hermitage Parm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmonton 
Turk 

H. C.—2302. a—2298. 

Class 880.— White Boars, bom in 1926, on or after July 1.® 

2322 L (£10.)—E. Tbomxoo^bqn, HaU Parm, Hutton Wandosloy, Marston, York, for Vooh> 
with Ma^erpiece (2008), bom July 1; s. Tookwith Major 42535, d. Tockwith WlUte 
Heather 5th 149806 by Bottesford Monitor 2nd 86281. 

2315 H. (£5.)—A. H. MussoN, Klngscroft, Potorbrook Road, Yardloy Wood, Birmingham, 
for Peterbrook Sing David (443), bom July 1; $, Packwood King David 7th 53407, 
d. Packwood Ctaation 27th 160036 by Bourne Bar-None 181st 36289. 

2309 HL (£3.)—Ernest Harding, Paekwood Grange, Borrldgo, Warwickshire, for Paokwood 
Bradbury 5th (2167), born July 6; a. Bourne Bradbury 8^ 62287, d. Paekwood Timbrel 
59th by Bourne King Bavid 25th 40533. 

2808 17. (£2.)—Lord BiRESSTiRY, C,V,0., Walton HaU, Warrington, for Walton Bing 
David Mtb (667), bora July 9; a. Bourne King David 62nd 47649, d. Whittingham Lady 
Dorothy 7th 149710 by Macbeth of Caldmore 483^. 

23X6 V. (£1.)—A. H. MUESON, for Peterbxook King David 3rd (448), born July 9: a. Pack- 
wood King David 7th 63407, d. Paokwood Irene 6th 160060 ^ Bourne Bat-None ISlst 
36289 * 

2321 R. Racedey & Sons, Hermitage Parm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for 
B3ng David 16th* 

H. C.—2312, 2320. C.—2306, 2810. 


! Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breedem’ Assoolation, for the best 
Large White Boar, ' 

* Silver Ch^enge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, lor the best 
Large White Pig. 

* Prizes, except Pourth and Pilth, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 
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Class ZSSi.’^Large White Boars, horn m 1927. 

2347 I. (£10.)— if. Raoelet & Sons, Hermitage Farm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmon¬ 
ton ^ng David 48tli (536), bom Jan. 8; s. Bourne Xing David 22Brd 55959, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 27th 103300 hy Bourne Champion Boy 33091. 

2349 n. (£5.)—^E. Thohlxnson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, Marston, York, for Tock- 
witibi Prince George (2131), bom Jan. 5; s. Paekwood Prince Edward, d, Armadale 
Champion Queen hy Bourne Jay 8rd 40497. 

2348 in. (£3.)--Waitbii W. Rtman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Jay 14th (1440), born Jan. 3rd; 
a. Wall Jay 9th, d* Wall Surprise 2nd by Spalding Jay 11th 42357. 

2340 IV. (£2.)—John Heavebson, The Chesnutts, Peakirk, Peterborough, for Fealdrk 
Sultan 1st (289), bom Jan. 2; a. Copped Hall Sultan 52543, d, Peakirk Mary 7th by 
Bob of Bourne 28701. 

2333 V. (£1.)—Rowland P. ^BEatnes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for Caldmore 
Bannerman (3816), bom Jan. 6; a. Moreton Banner 2nd, d. Cedars Rose 5th by Brook¬ 
field Lion Heart 29013. 

2346 R. N.—J. Raoelby & Sons, for Edmonton King David 46th. 

H. 0.—2837, 2338. C.*—2343. 

Class 322.— Large White Breedirug Sows, horn in or before 1926. 

2371 I. (£10, Champion,^ & Champion.*)—J. Raceley & Sons, Hermitage Farm, Silver 
Street, Edmonton, for Bourne Bonetta 27th 103300 (5017), bom Jan. 1, 1923, farrowed 
Jan. 3, 1927, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lines; s. Bourne Champion Boy 
83091, d. Bourne Bonetta 6th 76950 l>^Baron of Bourne 28683. 

2360 n. (£5.)—Lord Daresbdry, C.y.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Lassie 
19th 149474 (58), bom Jan. 15, 1925, farrowed Jan. 7, 1927; s, Bosted Turk 33117, 
d. Lassie of Walton 60206 by Ringleader of Colston 22661. 

2369 m. (£8 .)—^Robert Graham Peel, Moreton B^l, Congleton, for Moreton Muiid^4th 
147890 (150), bom Jan. 17, 1924, farrowed Feb. 22, 1927; a, Caldmore Banner 4th 
36569. a. Muriel of Moreton 68830 by Cholmondeley Jay 26247. 

2364 IV. (£8.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Champion BeUe 
166018 (1069), born Jan. 11, 1925, farrowed March 1,1927 ,* s. Aldeifiiam Berthas;Boy 
89921, d. Aldenham Belle 40th 127604 by Bourne Cantab 26069. 

2867 V. (£1.)—John Neavbrson, The Chesnutts, Peakirk, Peterborough, for PealrirFMary 
4th 148122 (202), bom March 1, 1924, farrowed Jan. 16, 1927; e. WeUand Bob 1st 
42818, d. Spalding Queen Mary 20th 92702 by Monitor of Spalding 30081. 

2361 B. E.—^Ernest Harding, Paekwood Grange, Dorridge, Warwickshire, for Paekwood 
Timbid 69th. 

tt 0.—2362, 2863. C.—2859, 2368, 

Class 823«— Xarge White Sows, horn in 1926> before July 1. 

2386 1. (£10, & R. E. for ChampioiL*)—R oberx Giuham Peel, Moreton Hall, Congleton, 
for Moreton May 6th 169706 (451), bom Jan. 7; «. Bourne Baldwin 52255, d. Moreton 
May 147876 by Taunton Jay 22nd 48819, 

2377 H. (£5.)—Lord Darbsbttry, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Primrose 
49th 161586 (366), born Jan. 6; s. Bourne King David 52nd 47549, d. Walton Primrose 
40th 149612 by Woraley Jay 109th 34479. 

2389 in. (£8,)—E. Tboulinson, Hall Form, Hutton Wandesley, Marston, York, for Pahk- 
wood mnoess Pat 4ib 160080 (2075), bom Jan. 4, bred by Ernest Harding, Paekwood 
Grange, Dorridge, Warwickshire; s. Bourne King David 29th 40541, d. Histon Belle 
80th 146044 by Spalding Kingmaker 30449. 

2379 IV. (£2.)— Ernes® Harding, Paekwood Grange, Dorridge, Warwickshire, for Pack- 
wood Princess Pat 6th 160082 (2076), bom Jan. 4; a. Bourne King David 29th 40541, 
d. Histon BeUe 80th 146944 by Raiding Kingmaker 30449, 

2391 V. (£X.)—Alfred W. White, HUlegom, Spalding, for SpaldingfReine 4th 160870 
(6015), born Jan. 8: s. Weatacre Surgeon 6th 54023, d. Ramsey Reine 17th 148352 
by Ramsey Banner 2nd 87581. 

2388 R. N,—J. Raoeley ds SONS, Hermitage Farm, Silver Street, Edmonton, for Edmonton 
Irene 9th. 

H. 0.—2375, 2387. C.--2385, 289Q. 

Class 334. —Large WMte Sows, bom vn 1926, on or after July 1. 

2409 I. (£10.)—J. Raoeley Sons, Hermitage Farm, SilverStreet,Edmonton,for Edmonton 
Pride 97th (879), bom July 9; a. Bourne King David 145th 52358, d. Edmonton Pride 
26th 146320 by Bushes Turk 16th 47715. 

2404 H. (£6.)-^. PiERPONT Morgan, Wail Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Madame Matilda 
2nd (1689), bom July 5; a* Aldenham Painter 55673, d. Aldenham Madame Matilda 
156048 by Turk of Aldenham 87811. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best Large 
White Pig. 

* Champion Gold Medo), fidven by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the best 
Large White Sow. 
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2394 m. (£8.)—LOW) Daubsbttrt, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Primrose 
58th (657), born July 8; s. Bourne King David 62nd 47649, d. Walton I’rimroso 40th 
149512 by Worsley Jay 109th S4479. . „ 

2397 17. (£2.)—^W. Hailas, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, for Bloreton May 13th 
(558), bom July 14, bred by E. Gt. Peel, Moreton Hall, Congleton; a. Bourne Baldwin 
52255, d, Koreton Muriel 2nd 107392 by Goldmore Banner 4th 36569. 

2402 V. (£1.)~A. W. Leason, Brook House Parm, Uttoxeter, for Marcbington Queen 13th 
(155), bom July 20; s. Bourne King David 217th 55961, d. Bottesford Queen Sth 108256 
by Lion HoUi^worth of Walcot 33781. ^ 

2399 B. N.— ^Ernest Harding, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Warwickshire, for Paokwood 
Bashful Lady 7th. 

Class 325 .—Two Large White Sows, bom in 1927. 

2426 I. (£10.)--Alfiied W. Whitb, Hillegom, Spalding, for sows (7035 and 7038), born 
Jan. 10: a. Spalding Bob 11th 53617, d. Spalding Belie 2nd 108720 by Dolmeny Macbeth 
29263. 

2416 n. (£5), & 2417 V. (£1.)—C. W. King & Co., iTp., Eegent Square, Northampton, 
for Duston Delphine 35tb, 36th, 37th and 38th (1505,1506,1507 and 1508), born Jan. 6; 
s. Duston Delegate 18th 52719, d* Duston DelpUne 6th 129846 by Spalding Monitor 
37639. ^ ^ , 

2418 m. (£8.)— John Neaverson, The Chesnutts, Peaklrk, Peterborough, for Pealork 

Mary 9th and lOih (293 and 294), bom Jan. 2; a. Copped Hall Sultan 52543, d> Peakirk 
Mary 7th by Bob of Bourne 28701. ^ 

2415 17. (fi2.)-5,OED Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Lassie 
27th and 28th (814 and 815), bom Jan. 1 ; a. Boxted Turk 33117, d. Lassie of Walton 
60206 bp Eingleader of Colston 22661. 

2419 B. N.—Major W. Llewelden Palmer, Bearfield, Bradiord-on-Avon, for Qodmetsham 
Bonetta 18th and 19th. 

H. C.—2422. 


Middle WMtes. 


Class Middle White Boars, bom in or before 1925. 

2433 L (£16, Champion,^ & Champion.*)—L eopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, 
for Wharfedale ClinkHr 51673 (645), bom Jan. 18, 1924; s. Illuminator of Wharfedale 
44935, d. Wharfedale Phosphorine 126412 ^ Wharfedale Neptune 35897. 

2431 n. (£6, & B. N. for Champion.*)—W. Hallas, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, 
for Eallastone Maxqnis 4th 49953 (326), bom July 6, 1923; a, Bookham Marquis 38243, 
d. Chequer Mona 95126 by Histon ShrewsburyiOth 35179. 

2435 m. (£3 ).—Mrs. Sofer WHXTBxniN, Amport St. Mary, Andover, for Caldmore Deliver^ 
ance oth (337D, bom Jan. ll, 1925, bred by E. P. Haynes, Delves Green, Wednesbury; 
8. Shanstone DeUveranc6''46346, d. Caldmore Eosadora 112820 by Histon Eovor 28075. 

2430 B. N.—Chitebs & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Woodman Slat. 

H. C.—2429. C.—2432. 

Class 327 .—Middle While Boars, born in 1926, before July 1. 

2440 L (£10.)—Arthttr Leney, Chestercourt, Bdenbrldge, for Salts Woodman 59463 (495) • 
bom March 1; «. Wharfedale Deliverance 32575, d. Amport Eosadora by Hammonds 
Herald 44353. 

2443 n, (£5 .)—Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale AJaoolo 59689 
(1112), bom Jan. 9; s. Wharfedale Jerry 51689, d. Wliarfedole Silver Queen 143858 bp 
Councillor of Wharfedale 46505. 

2439 HI. (£8.)—ArtkurJLeney, for Salts Illuminator 59449 (405), born ,Tan. 28; s. Wlmrne- 
cliffe Prince 32625, d. Wbarfedale;HeIlah 101474 bp Wharfedale Deliverance 32075. 

2446 17. (£2.)—W. W. WooLLAND, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Eamsbury 
minaior 2nd (244), bom March 3; a. Illuminator of Wharfedale 44935, d. Caldmore 
Eosebud 14th 162308 bp Wharfedale Deliverance 32575. 

H. 0.—2438. 


Class 828 .—Middle Whiie Bocmts, bom in 1926, on or after July 1.® 

2456 L (£10.)—Mrs. BLayes Sadlbr, Little Hallingbury, Bishop’s Stortford, for Norsbnry 
Peter Pan 2nd (1274), bom July 31 ; a. Histon Peter Pan Sth, d, Prestwood Eose 2n(l 
153942 by Oxney Eevel 25505. 

2452 n. (£5.)— Arthur Leney, Chestercourt, Bdenbrldge, for Salts Prince 3rd (564), born 
July 14; a, Whamdiffe Prince 32625, d. Oxney Choice 5th 121344 by OEney Eevel 


* Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Middle White Boar. 

Oup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 

Middle White Pig. 

* Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 
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2458 m. (£3.) —W. W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbnry, Wilts, for Bamsbnxy Rover 
2nd (298), born July 21; 5 . Elston Rover 57th 50223, d. Hammonds Hagar 82nd by 
Hammonds Remus 50005. 

2449 R. N.—S. Bide & Sons, Ltd., Pedigree Pig Farm, Famham, for Salts Ddiveraace 


Class 329.— Middle White Boare^ bom in 1927. 

2477 1. (£10.)—Leopold C. Paoet, Middlethorpe HaU, York, for Whaifedale Structure 
(1343), born Jan. 4; s. Wharfedale Apex, d. Wharfedale Charming Lady 143860 by 
Councillor of Wharfedale 46505. 

2468 n. (£5.)— ^Hices & Sons, Fordon, Hunmanby, Yorks, for Fordon Brian (657), born 
Jan. 8; s. Defender of Ypres 43857, d. Fordon Belinda 3rd 96102 by Counthorpe Benedick 
31451. 

2472 m. (£3.) — K. HowAED Lamin, Bottom Farm, Bestvrood Park, Arnold, Eotts, for 
Bestwood Boy (4), born Jan. 9; a. Hallastone Herod 3rd 58891, d. Hallastone Violet 
2nd 163678 by Squire of Morpeth 85781. 

2478 IV. (£2.)— ^Majob Pigoti & Partnebs, Hill Place Farm, Hnaphill, Surrey, for Burning- 
fold D^veranoe (553), born Jan. 2; «. CaJdmore Deliverance 6th, d. Hallastone Lady 
Choice by Hallastone Marquis 4th 4995. 

2470 V. (£1.)—HicES (fe Sons, for Fordon Ideal 2nd (644), bom Jan. 3; a. Defender of Ypres 
43857, d. Fordon Iris 2nd 151352 by Hammonds Ishmael 85059. 

2476 R, N.— Leopold C. Paget, for Whaifedale Santoi. 

H.C.—2479, 2480. C.—2467. 

Class 330.— Middle White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

2493 1. (£10, Champion,^ & R. N. for Champion.*)— ^Mbs. Hayes Sadler, Little Hallingbury, 
Bishops Stortford, for Noisbuty Wdcome 17th 165150 (A 370), bom Jan. 1,1925, farrowed 
Feb. 1, 1927; s. Norsbury Harold 50791, d. Norsbury Welcome 11th by Norsbury 
Vaughan 39201. 

2489 n. (£5, & R. H. for Champion.^)—^W. Hallas, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, 
for Hallastone Mona 2nd 136762 (483), born Jan. 1, 1924, farrowed Feb. 12, 1927; & 
Candidate of Hallastone 44123, d. Chequer Mona 95126 by Histon Shrewsbury 9th 35179. 

2492 in. (£3.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Holywell Pamela 117694 
(517), born Aug. 8, 1922, farrowed April 12, 1927, bred by Charles Spencer, Milpond, 
Little Oakley, Harwich; a. Histon MUpond 35161, d. Ho. 1 of Harthay 51682 by Holy-' 
well Durbar 23141, 

2488 IV. (£2.)— CHiVEBS & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Rosadora 40th 137630 
(695), bom July 7,1923, farrowed Feb. 1,1927 *, s. Southmore PugUist 39483, d. Histon 
Rosadora 8th 84694 by Histon Wanderer 25349. 

2494 R. N.—^Mbs. SOPER WHITBURN, Amport St. Mary, Andover, for Amport Bdla 37tb, 

EC. C.—"2484. 0.—2486. 


Class 331. —Middle White Sows, bom in 1926, before July 1. 

2503 I. (£10.)— Arthur Leney, Chestercourt, Edenbridge, for Salts Choice 13th 165896 
(416), bom Jan. 1; a. Whamecliffe Prince 32625, s. Oxncy Choice 5th 121344 by Oxney 
Revel 35505. 

2613 XL (£ 6 .)—W. W. WoOLLAND, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Wilts, for Ramsbuxy Rosebud 
2ud (246), born March 3; s. Illuminator of Wharfedale 44935, d. Caldmore Rosebud 
14th by Wharfedale Deliverance 32575. 

2512 XXL (£3.) —W. W. WOOLLAND, for Ramsbury Rosebud (245), born March 3; a. Illumin¬ 
ator of Wharfedale 44036, d, Caldmore Rosebud 14th by Wharfedale Deliverance 32575. 

2502 XV, (£2.)— ARTHUR Leney, for Salts Chdee Uth 165892 (413), born Jan. 1; 9 . Wharne- 
olilfo Prince 32625, d. Oxney Choice 5th 121344 by Oxney Revel 35605. 

2508 V. (£X.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe HaU. Yor^ for Wharfedale Caldera 166824 
(1094), born Jan. 8 ,* 9 . Wharfedale Bulwark 55357, d. Whaifedale Forest Flower 143826 
by Wharfedale Nicholas 39687. 

2509 R. N.— Leopold C. Paget, for Wharfedale Corea. 

H. C.—2611. 0.—2496, 2497, 2498. 

Class 833. —Middle White Sows, bom in 1926, on or after July 1, 

2626 L (£10.)— Major J. A. MORRZSON, D.S.O., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts, for 
Qodmersbam Perfection (469), bom July 20, bred by Viscount Lewisham and Major 
Llewellen Palmer, Oodmersham Park, Canterbury; 9 , ApoUo of Wharfedale 48133, d. 
Pendley Perfection 86th 140634 by Pendley Tranquil 45897. 

2518 n. (£5 .)—Thomas Bastwood, Junr., Heath Hey, Hooton, Cheshire, for Heatbhey 
Rose 6th (65Q), born July 19; 9. Whittingham Royalist, d. Southmore Rose 5th 100652 
by Fordmanor Robert 31583. 


^ Champion Gold Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association* for the best 
Middle White Sow. 

* SUver Challenge Cup, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for the b^t Middle 
White Pig. 
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2530 HI. (£3.)’—'Mbs. Hayibs Saslbr, Xittle Hallingbury, Bishops Stortford, for Noisbnry 
Venus 22nd (1329), born Aug. 10; «. Histon Peter Pan 6th 54751, d. Norsbury Venus 
6th 99032 Xeston Bonuk 81938. 

2529 IV. (£2.)—Leopold O. Paobt. Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Whaifedale Wedding 
BEoxn (1275), born July 9; «. Wharfedale Clinker 51673, d, Whorfedalo Selection 148313 
by Wharfedale Deliverance 32575. 

2525 V. (£1.)-~Major J. A. MoBBisoN, D.S.O., for Godmersham Holly 29th 163536 (459), 
bom July 16, bred by Viscount Lewisham and Major Uewellen Palmer, Godmersham 
Park, Canterbury; a. Apollo of Wharfedale 43183, d. Histon Lady Holly 6th 97288 
by Histon Woodman 28099. 

2523 B. N.—Abtstte Lenby, Ghestercourt, Edenbrldge, for Salts Dorothy 5th. 

H. 0.-2514, 2520, 2521, 2532. C.—2524. 

Class 333.— Two Middle While Sows, bom in 1927. 

2546 I, (£10.)— Major Pigott & Pabtnebs, HQl Place Farm, Knaphill, Surrey, for 
Bumingtold Lady Choice and Buzningfold Lady Choice 2nd (557 and 558), born Jan. 2; 
8, Caldmore Deliverance 6th, d. Hallastone Lady Choice by Hallostone Marquis 4th 
49953. 

2547 XL (£5.)—^B£RS. D. Hbevb, Sewards End Farm, Saffron Walden, for Norsbury Victoria 
and Norsbnry Victoria 2nd (1471 and 1472), born Jan. 3, bred by Mrs. Hayos Sadler, 
Little Hallingbury, Bishops Stortford; s. Caldmore Revel Deliverance 4th, d, Korsbury 
Virtue 63292 by Durbar of Histon 21679. 

2587 m. (£3.)—^P. R. Fabbbb, Shan House, Methley, Leeds, for Shansione Rose 3rd and 
4ih (383 and 334), born Jan. 11; s. Shanstone Lou 46349, d. Shanstone Rose 2nd 165958 
by Shanstone Prince 61259. 

2535 IV. (i^.)—^Mzss R. B. Babooce, Shawlands, Lingfield, Surrey, for Shawlands Choice 
^ 7th and 9th (759 and 761), horn Jan. 13; s. Whitehall Hasty Srd, d. Hawthorn 
Choice 38th 152028 by Hammonds Herald 44353. 

2534 V. (£1.)—Australun Fabms Training Collbgb (Country Breeding Estates, Ltd.), 
Lynford Hall, Mundford, Norfolk, for Shipley Lady Perfeotton 3rd and 4th (6 and 4), 
born Jan. 14; a. Hold Settler 54841, d. Shipley Lady Perfection 100804 by Holywell 
Milpondlan 31849. 

2536 R. N.—S, Beob & SONS, Ltd., Pedigree Pig Farm, Farnham, for Compton Irady Acti¬ 
vity Snfl and 3zd. 

E. C.—2639, 2541, 2549. C.—2544. 


Tamworihs. 

Class 884 «—Tamworth Boars, bom in or before 1926. 

* Champion.*)— The Rev. L. S, Nobdb, The Rectory, Hamstall 
Ridwwe, Stafford, for Roriey Peter 3rd (479), bom Jan. 31, 1925, bred by W. T. F. 
Jarrold, JEto^ey, Thome St. Andrew, Norwich; a, Roxley East Hoe 66597, d. Roxiey 
Pnmrose 127484 by Wttaker Fairway 25821. 

2552 Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for Enowle New- 

28, 1922, bred by R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Worwlokshire; 
Knowle Rosie 88122 by Knowle Darlington 82687. 


Class 335.— Tamwor^ Bows, bom in 1920.^ 

HATNBS, Delves Green Farm, Wednes- 
Red Chi^ j3716), bora June 8; «. Rod Chief of CSaldmore 51975, 
156846 by Basildon MAJosty 6th 47081. * 

2657 n, (8W~M^or J. A. Horbison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for Basildon Red 
^8® f^’iThSacre^^^S toUdon Cnf® 3rd 


Class 386 .—Tamworth Boars, bom in 1927. 

A. Mobeison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading, for Basildon Red 


TaJiSSwb^Boa?^^*^ Medal, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the best 

TaJiSi^®“®® ^ Breeders* Association for the best 

•Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 
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Class 342.— B&rhshire Boars, horn, in, 1926, on or after Jvly l.i 
2504 I. (£10.)— Beading Cokporatzon, Manor Barm, Whitley, Beading, for Coppice Oonitiei, 
born July 7, bred by Capt. the Hon. G. Phillimore, The Coppice, Henley-on-Thames; 
e. Woodhonse Bonny Boy B 1431, d. Coppice Court Poll S 6044 Coppice Polyvalent 
B69d. 

2595 IL (£5.)— The Hon. Mrs. Bruoe Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton 
President 3rd B1816, born July 21; s. Highfield Marina President 5th B1803, d. Godinton 
Daisy S 5738 by Hammonds Beau B1041. 

2592 m. (£8.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading, for Basildon 
Supreme, bom Aug. 26; «. Bladen Prince 7th B1388, d, Sotwell Maid 2nd 23829 by 
Suddon Lord 21740. 

2591 B. N.— Major Glivs Behrens, Swinton Grange, Medton, for Sudnton Plato. 

H. a—2590. 2593. 

Class 843.— Berkshire Boars, bom in 1927. 

2600 L (£10.)— JtjiiIOS Pricker, Jun., Bridge Qose Farm, Hardington, Yeovil, for Bridge 
Wavden|^ born Jan. 2; s. iTrerne Exchequer 784, d. Lady Dunbridge 4649 by Suddon 

2599 H. (Ss.)—Julius FRICKBR, JUN., for Ashe Archway, born Jan. 1, bred by T. L. Martin, 
Ashe Warren, Overton, Hants 8. Bichings Beauty Boyalist 10th 1656, d. Ashe Moruja 
1st 5367 by Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448. 

2607 m. (^.)— ^Eric Sykes, Bichings Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Bichings British Boyalist 
bom Jan. 10 ; «. Bichings Boyalist 2nd 1394, d. Motcombo Norah 8rd 2984 by Suddon 
Select 294. 

2597 IV. (£2,)— Major Cuvb Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Herald, born 
Jan. 4; a. Highfield Boyal President 6th B 1638, £ Swinton Live Margaret 5th S 6624 
by HiiMeld Boyal President B 888. 

2602 y. (£1,)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading, for Basildon Premier 
4th, bom Jan. 3; a. Forest Sansovino B1137, d. Basildon Malden 24662 by Manor Buck- 
master 22554. 

2606 B. N.—Lord Staxbridge, Stalbridge Park, Dorset, for Stalbridge Second Story. 

H. C.—2604. 

Class 344. —Berkshire Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

2609 L (£10, Champion,* & E. N, for Champion.*)—J oshua BaIiD, Southworth Hall, Warring¬ 
ton, for Southworth Bose 6^ bom March 10,1926, farrowed Jan. 23,1927; a. Swinton 
Printer B1309, d. Southworth Bose by Murrell Blngleader 21904. 

2610 H. (£6 .)—Major Cmvb Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton live Margaret 

farrowed March 2, 1927; a. Hlghfleld Boyal President 
B 338, d. Swinton Margaret S 2216 by Basildon Bubin 24760. 

2613 nL (£8.)— John D. Flayer, Lenton, Nottingliom, for Lenton Viitne S6484, born 

J 3beadenham Duke B 748, d, BasUdon Virtue 

ISth S 4372 by Murrell Mike 21239. 

2611 B. N.— Hilisborouqh Fruit Farm, Canford, Wlmbome, for Bridge Lucy, 

Class 345. —Berkshire Sows, bom in 1926, before July 1. 

Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Pet Margaret 
Uve^l&ott^]^37°^ President B1135, d. Swinton Lady Margaret 3i'd S 5764 

Godinton, Asliford, Kent, for Forest tmn 
gMh, bom l»J>re4 ])y W. Oawon, Hatfield Heath, Bishops Stortford; a. BlchliS 

*.623 nL ^.)-^OHN p. Plj^er, Lento, Nottingham, for Lenton Augusta 4th 8 6364, 
?? OAiWBB SOHool, Canfotd, Wlmboino, for Oaaloid 

f®0 B 

S^OKSB. JtTK., Biidg. aoM Form, Hardington, Yeoidl, for Bridge 
* ’ *’ Exolieauer 784, d. Suddon Motto 1006 6. Hcalo \Vw 

OAIWOKB SOBOOI, for OanloiCBtlght GW Snd. 

(Hass 846.— Sov$, bom i» 1926, on or after juhy 1. 

NoliMngham, for teuton 


* Prizes given hy the National Pig Breeders’ Association 
Bet^resS?r.®°“ ^ **** National Hg Breeders’ Association for the best 

f«’to ^ B*wdet8’ Association ' 
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2636 H. (£5.)-—John D. Plater, for Lenton Agatha 2nd S 7138, bom July 10; Highflelds 

Baron 3rd B1417, d. Lenton Amelia S 5475 by Leadenham Duke B 748. 

2634 m. (£3.)—^lliAJOR J. A. Morbison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading, for Basildon Maid 
9th 8 7114, bom Aug. 26; s. Bladen Prince 7th B1388, d. Sotwell Maid 2nd 23829 by 
Suddon Lord 21740. 

2640 17. (£2.)— The Hon. Mrs. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Asbford, Kent, for Godinton 
Kigeiia 4th S 6843, bom July 21; a. Highfield Marina President 5th B1303, d. Godinton 
Valeria 8 3406 by Iweme Gold Bag B 379. 

2638 y. (£1 .)—^Lorb Sialbbidoe, Stalbridge Park, Dorset, for Stalbiidge Bose 10th, born 
July 17; 8. Manor Umpire B1660, d. Motcombe Rose 7th 8 5886 by Manor Pygmalion 
B1283. 

2639 B. N.—Eric Syees, Richings Park, C!olnbrook, for Bichings British Queen. 

H. C.-~2630, 2632, 2641. 

Class 847.— Two Berkshire Sows, bom in 1927. 

2643 L (£10.)>~Major Clive BEHRENS, Swinton Gran^, Malton, for Swinton Hasty Margaret 
and Smnton Hasty Margaret 2nd, bom Jan. 4; s. Highfleld Royal President 6th B 1638, 
d, Swinton Live Margaret 5th 8 5624 by Highdeld Royal President B 338. 

2644 n. (£5.)~Juiius PRICKER, JUN., Bridge Close Farm, Hardington, Yeovil, for Bridge 
Daphne and Bridge Daisy, bom Jan. 2; s. Iweme Exchequer 784, d. Lady Dunbridge 
8 4649 by Suddon Monty B337. 

2642 m. (£3.)—nJosHUA BALL, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for sows, born Jan. 23; s. 

Southworth Peter, d. Southworth Rose 5th by Swinton Printer 1309. 

2650 B. N.—^The Hon. Mbs. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Rent, for Godinton Nigeria 
9th and 10th. 

H. C.—2647, 2649. 

Cup.*—J ohn D. Player. 

B. N. for Cup.^Majob Clive Behrens. 


Large Blacks. 

Class 848 .—Large Blade Boars, bom in or before 1925. 

2660 I. (£10, & Champion.*)— ^Walter J. Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, 
for Eibbear Royal Willie 25777, bom Sept. 9,1922; a. Vahan Jack 5th 13845, d. Klbbear 
Lady Hilda 1st 58232 by Bassingboum Squire 9053. 

2661 IL (£5.) — ^Walter J. Warren, for Eibbear Royal IMor 4th A 1225, bom May 8,1924; 
a. Farthings Black Prince 29193, d. Burton Countess 1st 97082 by Brent Councillor 17953. 

2659 XXL (£3.)— ^Frank Sainsbury, Blunt's Hall, Little Wrattlng, Haverhill, for Eedington 
Monogram B 759, bom July 6, 1925; a. Eedington Triumph 26678, d. West Wrattlng 
Mona 102660 Streetly Marvel 12603. 

2663 IV. (£2.)-^W. W. Wooliand, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, for Bedmaxley Perlect- 
tion Ist B 247, born Jan. 20,1925, bred by A. W. Brewer, Pleyley Green Farm, Redmarley; 
a. McHeather Shah 6th 25355, d. Uffington Cygnl 39162 by Ooltishall Donkey 7725.. 

2656 V. (£1.)>-MISS BOUGHTON Enighx, Tinkers Hill, Ludlow, for Bxingewood Boy 27229, 
born June 25, 1922; s, Sheriffhales Boy 1st 17731, d. Bringewood Treasure 77224 by 
Primloy Luther 9901. 

2668 B. N.— Alebed Playle, Basslugboum, Cambs, for Bassingboum Mac. 

H. 0.—2651. 


Class Z4S*’---Large Black Boars, bom in 1926, before Jidy 1. 

2668 I. (£10.)— John 0. Olvbr, Woodland Valley, T^adock, Cornwall, for Valley Confidence 
C 929, bom March 2; s. Valley Sportsman 23735, d. Beauty of the Valley 60th A 4710 
by FentongoUan Criterion 29103. 

2669 It (£5.)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt's Hall, Little Wrattlng, Haverhill, for Newland 
SeiUxn 0 31, born Jan. 7, bred by Dr. A. R. Eay, Manor House, Blakcney; a, Bassing- 
bourn Sultan 31187, d. Newland Diana 109334 by Tiptrec Rex 19017. 

2670 m. (£3.)— John Warne Se Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregoney, Gran^und Road, 
for Treveglos Thomas Ist C 873, bom May 4; a. Treveglos Bimbo 1st B 118, d. Valley 
Clematis 16th A 5782 by Valley Sportsman 23735. 

2664 B. N.—A. W. BREWER, Pleyley Green Farm, Redmarley, Newent, for Drayton Raven. 
H. C.—2665. 

2669, 2719, 2738 Vase.*—FRANK SAINSBURY, for Newland Selim, Eedington Constance 2nd 
and Eedington Content 2nd. 

2670, 2720, 2739 XL N. lor Vase.^--JoBN WARNE & Son, for Ttevesdos Thomas 1st, Banns 
Xtose and Banns Bath. 


*The Berkshire" Silver Challenge Cup, given through the National Pig Breeders* 
Association for the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar. A Gold 

Medal was given to the Breeder of the Chamnlon Boar. uwi 

* The " Baydon " Gold Vase, given through the Large Black Pig Society for the best Group, 
consisting of one Boar from dassos 348,349 or i350 1 one '^Breeding Sow from Class 352; 
and one Sow from (Classes 352, 353 or 354. 
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Class 350 .—Large Black Boars, born in 1926, on or after July 1.^ 

2681 I. (£10.)—John Warnb & Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Trcgonev, Grampound Boad, 
for Trewithen Bounder C 853, bom July 3, bred by William Truscott, Trewlthen, Sticker, 
St. Austell; e. Cargoll 12th A143, d. Trewlthen Queen 1st A 4884 hy Treluckey Traveller 
1st 30685. 

2673 n. (£6.)— Harry B. Bastard, Tlnten Manor, St. Tudy, Cornwall, for Tinten Swell 
0 718, bom July 16; «. Westpetherwln General A 111, d. Tlnten Heroine lat 130098 
by Bialton Hero 13241. __ . * , 

2683 m. (£3.)—^W. W. WooiiAND, Baydon Manor, Bamsbnry, Wilts, for Baydon Royal’s 

Son 8th 0 897, born July 3; e. Drayton Boyal*s Son 3rd 27581, d. Baydon Nightingale 
9th A 2772 6y Huntley Captain 24433. , ^ « 

2684 IV, (£2.)—W. W. WooiLAND, for Baydon Royal’s Son 9th 0 899, bom July 3; s. 
Drayton Royal’s Son 3rd 27581, d. Baydon Nightingale 9th A 2772 by Runtley Captain 
24433. 

2672 V. (£1.)~W. J. Acbeican, Langland Barm, Oatcott, Bridgwater, for Langland Sambo 
0 847, born Aug. 10; a, Cornwood Generosity 24213, d. Cornwood Lass 77th 125180 by 
Tinten Sultan 5th 24537. 

2680 B. N.~Bran£ Sainbbitrt, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Eedington 
Random. 

H. C.—2678. 


Class 351 .—Large Bloch Boars, bom in 1927. 

2706 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Walter J. Warren, Deacons Barm, Staplogrove 
Taunton, for Eibbear loyalist 6th D 85, bom Jan- 27; a, Ribbear Royal Willie 25777 
d, Haselbuiw Beauty 87272 by Brent Councillor 17958. 

2691 n. (£5.)—JOHN H. Glover, Cornwood, Devon, for Kibbear Royalist 8th D 89, born 
Jan. 27, bred by Walter J. Warren, Deacons Barm, Staplegrove, Taunton; a, Kibbear 
Royal Willie 25777, d. Haselbury Beauty 87272 by Brent CounclUor 17963. 

2694 nL (£3.)—T. B. JAMES, Ghantersluer Barm, Norwood Hill, Horlcy, for Treluckey 
Gentleman 8rd D 81, born Jan. 7; a, Treluckey Pedestrian let B183, d. Treluokoy 
Black Lady 10th A 4242 by Hewas Duke 8th 28961. 

2690 IV. (£2.)—Brans W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Rajah 
D19, bom Jan. 10; a. Docking Rajah B 821, d. Drayton Dark Belle 3rd A 5028 by 
Dra^^on Sunstar 30449. 

2692 V. (£1.)—W. L. HosEiNO & SONS, BentongoUan, Probus, Cornwall, for BentongoUan 
Tym Ist D 91, bom Jan. 4; a, To’u^ Tyro 80761, d. Warrem Park Dainty 2nd 87576 
by Trevisquite Joseph 20911. 

2698 R. N.— Miss Kat-Mohat, Birs Barm, Malvern Wells, lor MoHeather Duke IXth. 

H. C.—2685, 2695, 2701, 2705. 


Class 853.—Large Bhch Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

2719 I. (£10, & Champion.*)—B rans Sainsbdry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, 
for Eediogton Constance Snd 128718, born July 21, 1923, farrowed Bob. 16, 1027; «. 
Ashby Lex 24747, d. Gage Opaque 2nd 99280 by Stroetly Orpheus 17301. 

2724 n. (£5.)—^W. W. WooLLAND, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, for Molly ot Moulton 
93954, bom Jan. 24, 1922, farrowed Beb. 0, 1927, bred by the Northampton Barm 
Institute, Moulton; a. Streetly Victor 2nd 11577, d. Cllpston Moultona 66804 by Docking 
qipston 10816. 

2720 DX. (£8,)— John Warne & Son, Tregonhavne Manor, Tregonoy, Grampound Road, 
lor Banns Rose 110376, born July 8, 1923, farrowed March 1, 1927, bred by William 
HosMn, St. Buryan, Penzance; a. Henna BUUe 27233, d, Avlsford Grand Duchess 2nd 
44932 by Vahan Orderly 7211, 

2713 IV. (12*)— Brank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, tor Drayton Lynxeye 
Ist A 6180* born Oct, 4, 1924, farrowed Beb. 1, 1927, bred by Teruli B. Hooley, Dry 
Drayton, Cambridge; s. Drayton Royal’s Son 4th 27583, d. Lynclimere Beauty 86th 
26934 by Vahan Clomoral 2na 7603* 

2723 V. {£!.)—W. W, WOOLLAND, for Baydon Nightingale 106810, born April 19, 1983, 
^rrowed Jan. 21, 1927; a, CUpston Samson 24711, d. Cllpston Nl^tlngale 80840 by 
Docking Laddie 10679. o- 

Camelford, ComwaU, for Westpetherwln Swtheam. 
H. C.—2709, 2710, 2716, 2722. 0^2711. 

Class 868.—Lar^e Blowh Sows, born in 1926, before July 1 . 

2738 L (£10. & R.N. for Champion.*)— Brank Sainsbhry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, 
Haverhul, for Eedington Content 2nd 0116, bom Jan. 9; a. Eedington Candidate A 315. 
d. Eedington Content 128722 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

2730 n. - ..f 


^ Prizes, except Bourth and Bifth, given by the Large Blaok Pig Society. 

* saver Challenge <Dup, given by tbe Lame Black Pig Society, for the best Boar, A Gold 
Med^l was_given to &e Breeder of the Champion Boar. 


* saver Challenge Cup, 
^edsd yne j^ven to the 


Iven by ^ Hg SooMy tor tih* bwt Bow, A CtoM 

"-leder of the SoWf 
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2727 m. (£3.)—CiPT. WiLPWD Bruob, Haseley Manor, Wallingford, for Has«ley 

Mnlbeiry 2nd C 46, born Jan. 12 ; a, Bocmg Monarch 23455, d. Whiteway Matilda 8th 
84408 Whiteway Senor 17285. 

2742 IV. (£2.)—W. W. WoOLi^AND, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Baydon Daybreak 
2nd C 2678, born March 27; $. Drayton Boyol’s Son 8rd 27581, d. Baydon Daybreak 
125832 by Ea^esfield Acquisition 22097. 

2731 V. (£1.)—Erank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for McHeather Dial 8th 
C1536, born April 14, bred by Miss Kay-Mouat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells: s. Tinten 
Laddie 2nd B 571, d. Grendon Dial 1st 102360 by Valley Leader 18537. 

2729 B. N.— the Bael oe DARiiiotriH, E.C.B., Fatshull House, Wolverhampton, for 
PatshuU Lassie 4th. 

H. C.—2725, 2733, 2739, 2743. C.—2728, 2741. 

Class 854.— Large Bloch Sows, bom in 1926, on or after July 1. 

2755 I. (£10.)—Axebed Flatle, Bassingboum, Cambs, for Fowlmeie Black Bess 4th C 3204, 
bom July 1, bred by W. C. Jackson, Fowlmere, Cambs; «. Bassingboum Mac 30701, 
d. Docking Black Bess 3rd A 3982 by Docking Leader 25805. 

2757 n. (£5.)— Frank Saxnsbvry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Constance 8th G1804, bom July 10; s. Kedington Stump B 97, d. Kedington Constance 
2nd 128718 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

2751 in. (£3.)— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston 
Dnnoathra 1st C 2996, bom July 3; s. Drayton War Duke 30459, d. Drayton Duncathra 
5th A 4394 by Dra 3 rton Sunstar 30449. 

2759 IV. (£2.)—W. W. WooLLAND, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Baydon Nightingale 
26th C 8106, bom July 9: a. Euntley Captain 24433, d. Baydon Nightingale 16th B 944 
by Drayton Eoyal’s Son Srd 27581. 

2756 V. (£1.)—Frank Sainsburt, for Kedington Constance 6th 01800, born July 10; «. 
Kedington Stump B 97, d. Kedington Constance 2nd 128718 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

2754 B. N.— John G. Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley Clematis 18th* 
H. C.—2749, 2750, 2752, 2758. C.—2744. 

Class 355.— Two Large Black Sows, bom in 1927. 

2768 I. (£10.)— John C. Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, for Valley Clematis 
19th and 20th D 158 and D160, bom Jan. 8; s. Comwood Sail Away 28365, d. VaUey 
Clematis Srd 106238 by Valley Sportsman 23735. 

2764 n. (£5.) —^T. F. James, Chantersluer Farm, Norwood Hill, Horley, for Trelnckey Lady 
12th and 13th D126 and D128, bom Jan. 7: s. Treluckey Pedestrian Ist B183, d. 
Treluckey Black Lady 10th A 4242 by Hewas Duke 8th 28061. 

2772 m. (£8.)—W. W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Eamsbury, Wilts, for Baydon Nightingale 
27ih and 28th D172 and D174, bom Jan. 21: «. Valley General 2nd 25401, d. Baydon 
Nightingale 106810 by Qipston Samson 24711. 

2763 IV. U2.)—E. Gtnn & Son, Treslay, Camelford, ComwaB, for Hendra Susie 12th and 
13th D12 and D14, bom Jan. 2, bred by N. Stephens, St. Mabyn, Cornwall; a. West- 
petherwin Sunstar B 473, d. Hendra Susie 11th C1500 by St, Teath What’s Wanted 1st 
10223. 

2767 V. (£1*)-*^ohnO. OLVER, for Trewithen Queen 6th and 7th D 50 andD 52, bom Jan. 6, 
bred by William Truscott, Trewithen, Sticker, St. Austell; «. Valley Satisfactory B 591, 
d. Tre'mthen Queen 2nd A 4886 by Treluckey Traveller 1st 30685. 

2760 E. N*—Harry B. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Cornwall, for Tinten Heroine 8th 
and 8th. 

H. C.~2701, 2766. 

Gloucestershire Old Spots. 

Class 356. —Cfloucestershm Old Spots Boars, bom in or before 1925. 

2774 X. (£10f & B. N. lor Champion*^)— Sherriee (k Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, lor Nashes 
Duke 8th 6646, born June 26,1925; «. Pevonsey Bruce 1st 4283, d. 16229 Noshes Duchess 
12th by Gilslake Soldier 8127. 

2773 IX. (w.)— James D. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Maiden Bradley Jndge 6598, 
horn May 10,1925; a. aapcote Madoo 5418, d, 17491 Maiden Bradley Maid 2nd by 
Ashton Dapper 4627.^ 

2775 in. (£3.)—F. HAROLD TURNBULL, The Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, Glam, for 
ZJantwit Baron 5555, born Dec. SO, 1924; a. Llantwit Dulce 5346, d. 17953 Llantwit Beryl by 

. Stoke HUl Magnet 4516. 

Class 357.-— OU Spots Boars, bom in 1926.® 

2776 X. (£10.)— Stanley H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, lor Bolmwood 
Idiywhite 5650, bom Feb. 7; a. Thombury Buffalo 5542, d. X 543 Holmwood LUy 3xd 
by Eastacott Eoger 5393. 


^Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for 
the best Bomr. 

* Prizes ^ven by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, 
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2781 n. (£6.)—F. Harold Turnbull, The Lower House Farm, Llautwit Major, Glam, 

for lilaxitwit Isaac 5638, bom Jan. 9 j s. Llantwit Duke 5346, d, X 466 Llautwit Irene by 
Holm wood Dandy 5245. „ 

2777 m. (£8.)— James D. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Maiden Bra^ey Einperor 6680, 
born April 8; a. dapeote Madoc 5413, d. 14691 Maiden Bradley Special 7th by Clapeoto 
liCflidcr 1303 

2779 R. N.—A. HUGO Badohitb, Spring Hill, Rochdale, for Langtoide TaUs Dp 2nd. 

Class 358 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1927. 

2782 L (£10. Champion.^ & R. N. for Champion.*)—E. T. Addams-Williams, The Knowle, 

Monmouth, for Knowle Bob 5730, born Jan. 2; s, Hempstead Jim 1st 5586, d, X 490 
Thombury Bargain by Bastcott Roger 5393. , 

2789 IL (£5.) —J. Westwood, The Vineries, Acocks Green, Birmingham, for Bi^ngham 
Ketrot 5742, bora Jan. 9; s. Kingweston Jock 5079, d. 17645 Birmingham l?rimadonna 
9th by Kingweston Pierrot 8284. _ ^ 

2787 m. (£8.)—F. Harold Turnbull, The Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, (31am, 
for Llantwit Arthur 5738, born Jan. 6; a. Clapeote Mike 5522, d. X 681 Llantwit Anice 
by Llantwit Duke 5346. 

2786 R. N.— Sherktfe & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Hashes Duke 18th. 


Class 359 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

2792 L (£10, & R. H. for Champion.*)—^AMES D. Bear, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for X 7000 
Maiden Bradley Wonder, born l^y 10,1925, farrowed Jan. 25,1927; s, Clapeoto Madoc 
6413, d. 17491 Maiden Bradley Maid 2nd by Ashton Dapper 4627. 

2797 n. (£5.)—J. F. WRIGHT, Olton Farm, Solihull, Warwickshire, for X 741 Solihull Mary, 
born March 20,1925, farrowed April 29,1927; 8. Soliliull Major 5353, d. X 029 Solihull 
Gertie 2nd by Birmin^am Pirate 5028. 

2790 m. (£3.)—E. T. Addams-Willums, The Knowle, Monmouth, for X 490 Thornbury 
Bargain, born Jan. 28,1925, farrowed Jan. 2, 1927, bred by Bennett & Howard, Thorn- 
bmg^T^os; s. Eastacott Roger 5398, d. 15783 Thombury Bar-Hone by Ashton Bloomer 

2794 R. N.—SHERBiFr & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Hashes Blossom 28rd. 

H. C.—2795, 2796. 


Class 360.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1026. 

2803 L (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*)— James D. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Z 032 
Maiden Bradley Stylish 5th, born March 1; a. Clapeoto Madoc 5413, d. 14644 Maiden 
Bradley Dolly 3rd by Clapeote Leader 1863. 

2806 n. (£5.)— Bennett ds Howard, Thornbury, Glos, for X 779 Thornbury Beryl, born 
Feb. 9; 8. Huntingford Dauntless 5475, d. X 232 Thornbury Bar-Six by Ayot Pago 6069. 

2800 HL (£8.) — STANLEY H. Badook, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, for X 847 
Hblmwood Dream, born Feb. 7 ; s. Thornbury Buffalo 5642, d. X 543 Holmwood Lily 
3rd by Eastacott Roger 5393. 

2804 IV. (£2.)— James D. Beak, for X 930 Maiden Bradley Surprise^ born April 26; a. 
Thornbuiy Bison 5554, d. X 600 Maiden Bradley Anticipation by Maiden Bradley Gonoral 
5276. 

2802 V. (£1.)—Hutt C. Baker, Oaklands, Almondsbury, Bristol, for Z 004 Oaklands 
Joswhine 2nd, bora July 18; a. Holmwood Roger 6640, d. X 666 XthollB Josephine 46th, 
by Huntingford Dauntless 5475. 

2812 R. H. —J. F. Weight, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Primrose 2nd. 

H. 0.—3798, 2799, 2806, 2809, 2810. 0,-8801, 2807, 8811. 


Class 361 .—Glovcestershm Old Spots Sows, bom in 1927. 

2818 L (£10.)—J. Westwood, The Vineries, Acocks Green, Birmingham, for Z 074 and Z 076 
Birmingham Sun Maid Ist and 2x^ born Jan. 9; a. Kingweston Jock 5079, d. 17645 
Birmingham Primadonna 9th by Kingsweston Pierrot 3284. 

2819 n. (£5.)-jr. F, Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, Warwickshire, for Z076 and Z077 
Solihull Gertie 6th and 7th, born Jan. 17; a. Solihull Pierrot 6615, d. X 936 Solihull 
Gertie 3rd by Solihull Major 5353. 

2817 IIL (£3.)—F. HAROLD TURNBULL, The Lower House Farm. Llantwit Major. Glam, for 
F^twit Baroness and Z 061 Uaatwit Blonde, bora Jan. 27; a, Patohway Mick 
5671, d. X 206 Llantwit Bertha by Dorset Baronet 4828. 

2816 R. H.— F. Harold Turnbull, for Llantwit Ample and Llantwit Agnes. 


* Silver ChaUenge Cup, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for the 

u6Su 

the b^rBo^r^Sow^^^* through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for 

»Silver ChaUenge Cup, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for 
the best Sow. .r a 
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Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Class 862.— Wessex Saddleback Bocets, bom in or before 1925. 

2S21 I. (£10, Cbampion,^ & Champion.^)—^D£. Wielusc H. Fokssaw, Slsrthehurst, Ewhurst, 
Guildford, for Slytibeliuxst Bai None 2336, born Jan. 2, 1924; a. Norman Xing Ofla 
219, d. Slytheburst Bracken 4938 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. 

2822 n. (£5, Sc R. N. for Champion.^)— Douglas Viceeks, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for 
Preston Senator 1st 2765, born July 24,1925; e. Oakley Prior 1678, d, Preston Sunbeam 
1st 7291 by Norman Xing Offa 219. 

2823 m. (£3.)—^Alex. Weaihebhead, Redboum Bury, St. Albans, for Preston Lncins 
2763, bom July 4,1925, bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin; a. Oakley 
Prior 1678, d, Offa Lucella 2nd 6996 by Norman Xing Offa 219. 

2820 B. N.—H. 1j. Bbooesbanb, .Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Welwyn Rufus. 

Class 863.— Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1926.^ 

2833 I. (£10.) — ^Douglas Vicxees, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Preston Dandy 2935, bom 
March 5 ; a. Pipers Adrian 2243, d. Oifa Doreen 4845 by Offa Edmund 471. 

2827 n. (£5.) — ^H. H. Habbis, New Parm, Besford, Worcester, for Besfoid Colonel 2940, 
bom Jan. 3; a. Southcroft Stonecracker 269Q, d, Brenda 2nd of Besford 10988 by Puibeck 
Gambler 1435. 

2826 n . (£3.)— Mbs. Milbbed Gbeenwell, Smokejacks, Ockley, Surrey, for Barman of 
Slythenurst 2797, bom Feb. 5, bred by A. S. Williams, Momi^ Dawn, Ewhurst ,* a. 
Slythehurst Bar None 2336, d. Slythehurst Charlotte 11806 by lOngsland Charlie 1812. 

2830 IV. (£2.)—Sib Alebed Mond, Babt., Melchet Court, Romsey, Hants, for Mdchet 
Premier 4th 2878, born May 14; a. Melchet Premier 2452, d» Mdchet Dinah 10th 5278 
by Melchet Donegal 355. 

2825 R. N.—H. L. Bbooesbane, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Sherwood Marguis. 

Class 864. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1927. 

2843 1. (£10.)— ^Douglas Viceebs, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Preston Owl 2992, bom 
Jan. 20; a. Oakley Prior 1678, d. Preston Oak 2nd 12203 by Royston Cicero 1530. 

2838 n. (£5.) —^H. H. Habbis, New Farm, Besford, Worcester, for Besford General 2978, 
born Feb. 3; a. Offa Hero 1st 1914, d, Besford Donovan 12th 13042 by Besford Topper 
1959. 

2885 m. (£3.)—Mnss Elizabeth Bowes, Three Yews, Ashill, Hminster, for Piper of Ashill 
2982, born Jan. 4, bred by Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin; a. Pipers Adrian 
2243, d, Preston Lupin 1st 13347 by Royston Cicero 1530. 

2840 rv. (£2.) — ^H. G. Laein, Pipers HOI, Leamington, for l^ers Arab 2984, bom Jan. 4 ; 
a. Tring Commander 2115, d. Pipers Rosita 10967 by Sherfleld Scott 1296. 

2844 R. N.—^Douglas Viceebs, for Preston Sterling lat. 

Class 865.— Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

2852 X. (£10, Champion,* Sc R. N. for 0hampion.*)-<-H. G. LAein, Pipers Hill, Leamington, 
for Pipers Marian 12109. born July 21, 1924, farrowed April 14, 1927; a. Eastington 
Pagan 1838, d, Plners Viola 5620 by Sherfield Shackleton 815. 

2857 n. (£5.)— <Alex.Weatbebbeai>, Redbourn Bury, St. Albans, for Ashe Jem 11th 11674, 
bom Jan. 8, 1924, farrowed Jan. 4,1927, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren, Overton, 
Hants; a. Ashe Mac 2nd 680, d, Dauntsey Gem 667. 

2848 UL (£3.)— Db. WILLIAM H. Fobshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehurst 
Baggage 18148, bom Dec. 21,1925, farrowed Feb. 11, 1927 ; a. Slythehurst Bar None 
2836, d. Betty of Smokejacks 12631 by Norman of Shillinglee 1286. 

2851 XV. (£2.)—J. P. Habvev Sc Co., Ltd., Xiddermlnster, for Godalming MoUie 5th 12162, 
bom June 18,1924, farrowed March 2,1927, bred by A. A. Freeland, Godaiming, Surrey; 
a. Godalming Major 2nd 1742, d. Godaiming Mollie 6491 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. 

2866 V. (£1.)—Douglas Viceebs, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Preston Vain 12274, bom 
Jan. 6,1925, farrowed March 10,1927; a. Norman Xing Offa 219, d. Harpendea Vanity 
2nd 8531 by Brooke Prince 625. 

2847 R. H.—H. L. Bbooesbaee, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for OfEa Sunshine. 

Class 866.— Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1926. 

2859 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)>-FBANE W. Gilbebt, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, 
for Cheiilaston Choice 13693, bom March 10; a. Slythehurst Merry Lad 1694, d. Choice of 
Westonhall 8401 by Ashe Jonathan 678. 

2864 XL (£6 .)—Lt.-Col. E. C. M. Phillxfs, D.3.O., EarlshlU House, Royston, for Xtoyston 
Gadw 13091, bom Jan. 4; a. Slythehurst Bar None 2386, d, Royston Enid 11979 by 
Royston Crow 1208. 


^ Champion Gold Medal, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society for the best Boar. 

* Silver (^allenge Cup, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society for the best Boar 
or Sow. 

»Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society for the best Sow, 
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2868 m. —(£3.)DoxTa£AS ViOKEBS^ Temple Blnsley, Hltchin, for Preston Dorothy 13534, 
bom Jan. 2; s. Preston Sphira 1st 2628, d, Preston Dora Ist 12204 Preston Prince 
1767. 

2865 IV. (£2.)—Mbs. ABTHim SHEiLSTOir, Otiey Hall, Ipswich, for Otley Blossom 2na 13861, 
bom June 5; s. Oahley Lord 1679, d. Otley Blossom 12408 by Oodalming Duke 2nd 1332. 

2866 V. (fil.)—M rs. Arthto Shbrston, for otley Buddleia 2nd 13852, born June 6; g, 
Oakley I/ord 1679, d, Otley Blossom 12408 by Godaiming Duke 2nd 1332. 

2858 B. N.—^K. L. Brooesbank, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Sherwood Marchioness. 

Class 867.— Two Wessex Saddleback Sows, horn in 1927. 

2880 I. (£10.)—Dottolas Vzoeebs, Temple Dinsley, Hltchin, for Preston Onyx 1st and 2nd 
13953 and 13954, bom Jan. 20; «. Oakley Prior 1678, d. Preston Oak 2nd 12203 by 
Boyston Cicero 1530. 

2875 n. (£5 .)—Mbs. Mzldbei) Gbeekwelii, Smokejacks, Ockley, Surrey, for SmokeiaCks 
Bracken and Smokejacks Bramble, bom Jan. 21; s. Slythehurst Bar None 2336, d. 
Godaiming Eugenie 4th 12166 by Norman of Shillinglee 1286. 

2874 m. (£3 .)—^Dr. William H. Porshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehurst 
Chime 13907 and Slythehurst Chintz 13908, bom Jan. 3; s. Slythehurst Bar None 2336, 
d, Slythehurst Chance 11807 by Kingsland Charlie 1812. 

2871 rv. (£2.)—Miss Elizabeth Bowes, Three Yews, Ashill, llmlnster, for Ashill Betty 
13938 and Ashill Biddy 18939, born Jan. 19; a. Holbury Radiant 2866, d. Culm Valley 
Susie 13247 by Boyston Csesar 1631. 

2877 B. N.—J. P. Harvey & Co., Ltd., Kidderminster, for Hoglette Eleanor 1st and 2iid. 


Essex. 

Class 368.— Essex Boars, bom in or before 1925. 

2883 I. (£10.)—Kemsley & Kemsley, Great Wakering, Essex, for Barling Sirdar 2606 
(9701), bom Oct. 18, 1924 ; a, Woolmer Soldier 1497, d. Barling Violet 5594 by Cholmer 
Comsack 745. 

2881 n. (£5.)—A. J. Cousins, dressing Lodge, Braintree, for Boothing Laughter 2607 (9676), 
bom Jan. 8,1925, bred by W. Bitcbie, Margaret Boothing, Dunmow: a. Tewcs Laughter 
1953, d. Howletts Betty 6th 3244 by Bamston Claudius 1st 7. 

2882 m. (£8.)—A. T. Grbhnslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Cornard Ixiott 
2785 (10220), bom July 2, 1925. bred by Allen & Boggls, Ltd., Sudbury, SuifolkTT. 
Bidding Beignier 7th 2528, d, Eenceplece Fearless 12814 by Barling Bugler 1291. 

Class 869.— Boars, bom in 1926. 

2884 L (£10.)—William Alerbd Lyon, Eoxton House, Boyston, for Cressing Laughter 
2949 (39), bom Jan. 5, bred by A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree; e. Boothing 
Laughter 2607, d, Cressing Duchess 51st 13760 by Cressing Angus 2nd 1839. 

Class 870.— Essex Boars, bom in 1927. 

2885 I. (£10, & B. N. f<» Champion.*)— A. J. Cousins, dressing lodge, Braintree, for Cressing 

17th (171), bom Jan. 6; a, Cressing Angus 16th 2843, d. Crossing Duchess Slst 
13760 by Cressing Angus 2nd 1839. 

2886 H, (i^.)—A. J. COUSINS, Cresdng Laughter 11th (170), bom Jan. 3; j. Boothing 

Laughter 2607, d. dressing Pickle 8th 16214 by Crossing Angus 4th 1086, * 

Class 871.— Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1925. 

HanningOold, Chelmsford, for Barling 
^ 15934 (10266^1, bom March 20,1925, farrowed Fob. 27,1027, bred by Komsley JS 
So^t®^63^^®*'* Powerful 1983, d. Barling Daley 41& by Loshlcy 

^ Kemsiby, Great Wakoring, Essex, for Barling Mary 15910 



Olass S'TS.—JEtsex Sotoa, bom in 1026 .* 

CotWNS, Crewing jtodge, Braintree, for OteMtnc mi* 
“t*?** ® ’ *■ ®"®***’“* laughter 2807 , i. Bamsejr HeUoWo^ 

Great ^kerlng, Enex, for Badliig Salmon 16812 
*■ yowerful 1988, d. Wltog Heater 169?oV^dow 

“““ *««««»)«« 

’Frtoa given by tl»* Ibeex Hg Sooiety, 
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2899 m. T. H. SOOHON, Tanflleld Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Thorley 
Lonesome 17650 (775), born July 8, bred by J. Tinney & Son, Thorley Hall, Bishops 
Stortford; a. Kickling Beignler 8th 2625, d. Thorley Pride 17th 10966 bp Premier of 
Thorley 1295. 

2894 B. N.—A. J. COT7SINS, for Cressing Dnchess 79th. 

H. C.—2890. 

Class 878. —Two Essex Sows, bom in 1927. 

2901 I. (£10.)— A., J. Cousins, Crossing Lodge, Braintree, for dressing Duchess 87th (981) 
and 88th (982), bom Jan. 5; a. Creasing Angus 16th 2843, <7. Cressing Duchess 61st 
13760 by Cressing Angus 2nd 1839. 

2900 n. (£5.)—CKORoa BniGGS, Wiiswall, Whitchurch, Salop, for Wiiswall YTonne 17984 
(960) and Wiiswall Yvette 17986 (961), bom Jan. 1; a. Peace Jasper 2996, d. Peace 
Infallible 16752 by Cressing Angus 2nd 1839. 

Iiox^ White Lop-Eared. 

Class 874.— Long WhiJts Lcyp-Eared Boars, bom in or before 1926. 

2904 L (£10.)— A, Paetkcdgb & SONS, Mordref, Plympton, Devon, for Forda Marvel 268> 
bom Hov. 5, 1922, bred by Capt. F. 0. Wheeler, Forda House, Lew Down; b, Forda 
Solomon 152, d. Forda Miriam 405. 

2902 n. (£5.) —G-eougb H. EusTiOB, Bezurrell, G-winear, Hayle, for Ipplepen Prince 550, 
born Aug. 12, 1923, bred by M. H. Moore, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot; «. Yealmpstone 
Pan Yan 148, d. mplepen Pride 253. 

2903 m. (£3.) — E. J. HUGHES, Dyfiryn Towel, Login, South Wales, for Qweisyllt Master¬ 
piece 1st 231, born June 17,1925, bred by Capt. N. Milne Harrop, Garthgynan, Buthin; 
ff. Brigam Masterpiece 142, d, Gwersyllt Catalina 3rd 415 by Tyssul Cawr 4. 

Class 875. —Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1926. 

2907 I. (£10.)—George H. Eusxioe, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Afton Gay Boy 1122> 
born Jan. 16, bred by J. H. Pearse <& Sons, Afton, Totnes; s. Yealmpstone Sunday 958> 
d. Goryton Beauty 2663. 

2905 n. (£5.)—Chivers & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Ben 6th 1414, born 
Aug. 21; a, Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938, d. Godwell Lassie 7th 3853 by Ipplepen Sultan 652. 

2906 in. (£3.)—Chivebs & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Prince 3rd 1350, born May 4; a, Enne 
Prince 674, d. Norfolk Dorothy 4025 by Wizaller Snowman 422. 

2910 B. N.—WiMiiAM J. Wbstiakb, Godwell, Ivyhridge, for Godwell Sultan 8rd. 

H. 0,-2909. 

Class 876.— White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1927. 

2912 1, (£10.)—Ohivbm & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Ben 4th 1416, born 
Jan.25; s.Yealu^tone Ben5thl054, d.NorfolkDoiothy0254ty Wizaller Snowman 422. 

2918 U, (£6.)—W. W. WooLLAND, Paydon Manor, Baznsbury, Wilts, for Yealmpstone Ben 
6th 1392, born Jan. 11, bred by W, H. Neal, Yealmpstone Farm, Plympton; a, Axworthy 
Captain 1370, d. Yealmpstone Princess 37 by Wizaller Bacon Boy 38. 

2917 ul, (£3,)—WauAM J, Wesidase, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Bob 2nd 1380, 
bom Jan, 3; a, Yealxwtone Ben 3rd 938, d. Oolwill Bobby 3205 by Haxberton Premier 86. 

2013 B. N,—OaiVERS <2 SONS, LTD., for Hision Ben 5ib. 

H. C.—2911. C.—2916. 

Class 877.— WhUe Lop-Eared Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1926. 

2924 I. (£10.)—WHiiiASf J. Westlaeb, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Beauty 3391, born 
Jan. 26,1925, farrowed March 24,1927; a. Ipplepen Sultan 652, d. ColwiU Bobby 3206 
by Horberton Premier 86. 

2921 II. (£5.)—Henry J. Hinowedii, Bow Grange, Totnes, for Devonshire Dnchess 2165, 
bora July 2,1923* farrowed May 1,1927 ; a. Yealmpstone Pan Yan 148, d. Ipplepen White 
Heather 255 by Yett Mosterman. 

2019 m. (£3*)—OaxVERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for GodweU Laside 7th 3853, 
bom March 9,1925, farrowed Feb. 12,1927, bred by W. J. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge; 
a. Ipplepen Sultan 652, d. Yealmpstone Princess 5th 411 by Quither General 2. 

2920 B. K.—Ghtvers (Ss SONS, Ltd., for Edit Castle Duchess 2nd. 

H. 0.~2028. C.—2922. 

Class Zl^.’—Long White Lop-Eared Sows, bom in 1926,^ 

2033 I. (£10, Sb Champion.*}—W. W. Woodland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbuiy, Wilts, for 
Devoniwe Duchess 6th 4775, bom March 24, bred by Henry J. ElugweU, Bow Grange, 
Totnes; a. Yealmpstone Sunday 958, d. Devonshire Duchess 2165 by Yealmpstone Pan 
Yan 148. 

2934 XL (£5, & R. Nf. loT Champion.*)— W. W. Woodland, for Devonshire Duchess 7th 
4777, bom March 24, bred by Henry J. XingweU, Bow Grange, Totnes; a. Yealmpstone 
Sunday 958, d. Devonshire Duchess 2166 by Yealmpstone Pan Yan 148. 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the National Long White Lop-eared Pig Society. 

*Tho **Baydon** Silver Challenge Cup, given through the National Long White Lop- 

eared pig Society tor the best Boar ox Sow. 
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2931 m. (£8 .)—William J. Wbstlaee, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Butte^ 4th 
4129, born Jan. 9; «. Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938, d. Godwell Beauty 5tli 3763 by Ipplepon 

2932 IV. {fi2.)~B. E. ROWLEY WiLLUMS, Glyn Arthur, Llandyrnog, Denbigh, for Glyn 
Lady Elwyn 2nd 952, bom April 12; s. Glyn Xerxes 276, d. Gwersyllt Duchess 5tli 650 
hit Tvssul Cawr 4. 

2926 B. N.—Chivbrs ’& SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Wenhaston Primrose 9th. 

H. 0.—2927. C.--2929. 

Class 379. — Two Long White Lop-Eared Sows, bom in 1927. 

2985 I. (£10.) —E. Bennett, Holt Castle Farm, Worcester, for Holt Cas^tle L^ie 6th 
and 7th 4801 and 4803, bom Feb. 18; s. Harberton Honour 1152, d, Godwell Lassie 
2987 by Lukesland Hero 842. 

2941 n. (£5 .)—William J. Westlajee, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Beauty 7th and 
8th 4857 and 4859, bom Jan. 3; s. Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938, d. Colwill Bobby 3205 
by Harberton Premier 86. ^ ^ ^ 

2940 m. (£3.)--W. H. NEAL, Yealmpstone Farm, Plympton, Devon, for Yealmpstone Vanity 
and Yealmpstone Vanity 2nd 4883 and 4885, born Feb. 19; a. Axworthy Captain 1370, 
d. Anderton Apricot 4th 2833 by Anderton Consideration 244. 

2937 B. N.— Geoboe H. Ettstice, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Bezuirell Hary 1st and 2nd. 
H, C.— 2936. C.— 2938. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Butter. 


Glass 880 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses. 

12 L (£4.)— Mbs. L. R. Mildon, Mead Down, Rackenford, Croditon. 

11 n. (£2.)— Mbs. L, Matthews, Kilkhampton, Bude, Cornwall. 

7 HL (£1.)—The Hon. Alec P. Henderson, Windleshara Park, Surrey. 

2 IV. (lOs.)— Mrs. G. BlAckler, West Leigh, Modbury, Devon. 

1 V. (6s.)—H is Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

8 R. N.—Mrs. M. Hbywood, The Barton, Loxbeare, Tiverton. 

H. 0.—14, 16. 0.—8, 13, 15. 

Class 881 .—Two Founds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, imde up in plain 
pounds, from the mUk of cattle of any breeds or cross other than those mentioned 
in Class 380. 

26 1. (£4.)—MISS Jessie M. Seldon, Manhelrs, Grampound, Cornwall 
28 U. (£2.)—Miss A. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall F’arm, Selby. 

25 HL (£l.)-^Mlss 8. H. ROBINSON, Red House, Liverton, Loltus. 

22 rv. (lOs.)— Miss Rachel Jambs, Llancayo, Usk, Mon. 

21 R. N.—OoL. THE Hon. John Geetton, M.P., stapleford I>ark, Melton Mowbray. 

H. C.—20. 0.—18, 27. 


Class 888 .—Two Founds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain pounds, 
from the mUk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle and their 
crosses. 


40 L (£4.)—Mils. L. Matthews, Kilkhampton, Budo, Cornwall. 

31 H. (£2.)— Mrs. G. Blaokleb, West Leigh, Modbury, Devon. 

37 HL (£1.)— Mrs. M. Hbywood, The Barton, Loxbeare, Tiverton. 

41 IV. (10s.)— Mrs. L. R. Mildon, Mead Down, Raokerford, Crediton. 

34 V. (5s.)—^F. W. B, Ghbbins, Swalcliife Park, Banbury. 

39 B. N.— Mrs. Hornby Lewis, King’s Bam Farm, Mcdmenliam. Bucks, 
H. C.—29, 33. C.—32, 35, 45. 


Class 883 .—Two Founds of Fresh Butt&r, slightly salted, made up in plain pounds, 
from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentioned in 
Class 382. 


62 L (£4.)—^Miss A, M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall Farm, Solby. 

If 5; Red House, Liverton, Loftus. 

—^Miss Jessie M. Seldon, Manhelrs, Grampound, Cornwall. 
50 IV, (10s.)—M rs. W 0. Davies, Pentwyn, Llanddow, Brecon, 
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53 V. (6s.)— Miss RaohbIi Jambs, Uancayo, XJsk, Mon. 

54 R. N.—Caft. E. Jbnbxns, Netherleigh, Hayle. 

H. C.—51. 

Class 884.— Three Pourids of Fresh Butter^ slightly salted, made up in pounds 
in the mast attractive marketable designs. 

71 I. (£4.)— ^Mbs. L. R. Mildon, Mead Down, Rackeuford, Crediton. 

73 n. (£2 .)—^The Marquis of Korihampton, D.S.O., Castle Ashby, Northampton. 

74 IQ. (£1.)—^Miss S. H. Robinson, Red Honse, LWerton, Loftns. 

70 IV. (10s.)— Miss Rachel James, liancayo, Usk, Mon. 

69 V. (5s.)—^M rs. M. Hbywood, The Barton, Loxbeare, Tiverton. 

66 R. N. —^Mrs. R. J. Dunstan, Porloe, Mylor, Falmouth. 

H. C.—67. C.—63. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1927. 

Class 885. — Two Cheshire Cheeses, Coloured, not less than 40 Z6. eowh. 

79 I. (£5.)— Samuel Duiton, Oak Farm, Haughton, Tarporley. 

85 Q, (£3.)—W. R. Lea, Lacon Hall, Wem, Salop. 

77 m. (£2.)—E. A. COOKSON, Minshull Hall, Middlewich. 

88 IV. (10s.)—^F. A. Moore, The Grange, Gheckley, Nantvrich. 

87 V. (5s.)—G. Manning, Pentre Farm, Hnolton, Ellesmere. 

91 R. N.—^A. P. Sadler, Brick Wall Farm, Audlem, Crewe. 

Class 886. — Two Cheshire Cheeses, Uncohured, not less than 40 lb, each. 
104 I. (£5.)—^W. E. Moore, Baddiley Farm, Nantwich. 

103 Q. (£3.)—^F. A. Moore, The Grange, Gheckley, Nantwich. 

100 IQ. (£2.)—Fred Huntbach, Moor Hall, Aston, Nantwich. 

102 IV. (10s.)—W. R. Lea, Lacon Hall, Wem, Salop. 

94 V. (6s.)—M rs. Thomas E. Beckett, Hall-o*-Coole, Nantwich. 

106 R. N.—^A. P. Sadler, Brick Wall Farm, Audlem, Crewe. 

Class 887. — Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 lb. each. 

118 I. (£5.)— Sidney T. White, Sock Dennis Farm, Hchester. 

113 Q. (£8.)—Samuel Mcminn, Torrs Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

Ill IQ. (^,) — W. Cole, Lewell Farm Dairy, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

115 rv. (1^.)—^FRANX PORTOH, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

117 R. N.—Edward Walter, West Forest Farm, Gear Hill, Maiden Bradley, Bath. 

Class ZBS,-—Two Cheddar Truckles. 

128 1. (£5.)— Frank PorTOH, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

126 Q. (£3.)—Samuel MoMxnn, Torrs Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

121 IQ. (£2.)—George Barnes, Hatherlei^h* Wincanton, 

131 IV. (10s,)--A. Stone & Son, Hurlingpot, Doulting, Shepton Mallet, 

125 V. (5s.)—M rs. W. Haine, Rectory Farm, Sllmbrldge, Frampton-on-Scvem. 

120 R. MRS. A, Banwbll, Baybrook Form, Godney, Wells, Somerset. 

Class 889* —Two Stilton Cheeses. 

144 I, (£5.)—Misses M. F. and J. Webster, Saxclbye, Melton Mowbray. 

141 Q. (j^.)—U nited Dairies (Wholesale), Ltd., Harby, Melton Mowbray. 

138 IQ. (£2.)— Miss Winifred Summerscales, The Dairy, South Croxton, Leicester. 
136 IV. (lOs.)— Miss Isabella MoNair, The Dairy, Wymcsfold, Loughborough. 

139 R, N.—HENRY THOMPSON d! SONS, LTD., Nethor Broughton, Melton Mowbray 

Class 890. — Two WensUydale Cheeses, Stilton shape. 

147 I. (£5.)—Miss B. J. Mudd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

148 Q. (£3.)—J. M. Nuthall & Go., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartington, Buxton. 

146 QL (£2.)—Miss IEUohel James, Llanoayo, Usk, Mon. 

140 R. N.—A. Rowntree & SON, Ooverham, Middleham. 

Class 891.—iPtuo OaerphUly Cheeses. 

166 I. (£6.)—MRS. WiLLUM HARMS, Gleuusk, Nantydeny, Abergavenny. 

154 Q. (£3.)—Cox’S (Cardiff), Ltd., The Creamery, Haverfordwest. 

161 IQ. (£2.)—Mrs, T. John, Ryttdn Farm, Llanllid, Pencoed, Bridgend. 

162 IV. (10s.)—J. Jenkin Jones, Cwm, Criokhowell. 

157 V. (6s.)—Mss Morfydd Harry, Rythin Farm, Llanilid, Pencoed, Bridgend. 

164 R. N^W. SPRATT, Blue Coat Farm, Lympsham, Weston-super-Mare, 
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Class d9S. —Two Small Cheeses, not eixieeeding 6 Z6. each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character. 

179 t Frank Portos, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

180 n. (fi2.)--Miss Enid Grace Prebob, Uangattock Farm, Hendre. 

170 IIL (£L)—J. Fxtrbbr, Heatley Farm, Broomhall, Nantwich. 

167 IF. (10s.)— George Barnes, Hatherleigh, Wincanton. 

172 V. (5s.)—M rs. W. Haine, Rectory Farm, Slimbridge, Frampton-on-Severn. 

183 B. N,— Sidney T. Whitb, Sock Dennis Farm, Dchester, 

Class 393.— Ttoo Small Cheeses, not exceedmg 6 Ih. each, df Stilton or 
Wensleydale diaracter. 

193 I. {^.) —^Hbnrt Thompson <fc Sons, Ltd., Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. 

190 n. (42.)— Miss B. J. Mddd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

191 m. (£1.)—J. M. Nuttail & Co., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartingdon, Buxton. 

194 IF. (iOs.)— Fred Webster, Shoby Prioiy, Melton Mowbray. 

188 B. N.— Miss Rachel James, Llancayo, usk, Mon. 

Class 894. —Ttoo Soft Cheeses, made from whole milk. 

200 L (£4.)—Miss B. J. MiTDD, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

199 n. (£2.)—^. Jenkin Jones, Owm, Orickhowell. 

201 m. (£1.)— Mrs. j. Pantail, Kilklngton Manor, Staunton-on-Wye. 

197 IF. (10s.)—M rs. B. j. Dunstan, Porloe, Mylor, Falmouth. 

202 B. jr.— Mbs. S. A. Peobbrt, CUwhybart Farm, Brecon. 

Class 395. —Two Cheeses, made from cream without the addition of rennet. 

209 I. (£4.)—^Mrs. j. T. Garbtttt, Street Farm, Loitus-imCHeveland. 

210 n. (£2.)—Miss M. £. Gordon, 51a, Ashby Rood, Loughborough. 

211 UL (£1.}— The Marquis of Northampton, D.S.O., Castle Ashby, Northampton. 

206 IF. (10s.)— Australian Farms training College (Country Breeding Estates, 

Ltd.), Lynford Hall, Mundford, Norfolk. 

208 B. N.—Mbs. R. J. Dunstan, Porloe, Mylor, Falmouth. 

Cider. 

Class 896. —Six Bottles of Dry Cider made in 1926. 

214 L (£8.)—Sm Ian Heathooat Amory, Bart., Rnightshayes Court, Tiverton* 

220 n. (£2.)-H. J. Davis. Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

229 m. (£1), & 228 IF. (10s.)— Ridlbr <fc SON, Olehonger Manor, Hereford. 

225 F. (os.)—PuLLiN BROS., Compton Greenfield, Bristol. 

222 B. N.—Herbert Knight, The Laurels, Huntley, Glos. 

H. C.—224, a—219. 


Class 397.— Bottles of Sweet Cider made in 1926. 
263 L (£8.)—^WiLLUMS Bros., Backwell Common, West Town, Bristol. 

260 n. (£2), 261 V. (6s.)— WiCKWAR Oidbr Co., Ltd., Wlokwar, Glos. 

263 XO. (£1.)—Bxdler <2 SON, Olohongcr Manor, Hereford. 

242 IF. (lOs.)—H. J. Davis, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

264 B. N,—Hugh Winter, Allerton House, Weare, Axbridgo* 

H. 0.-262. 0.—238, 252. 


Class 898.— BotHes of Cider made previous to 1926* 

275 L (£8.)—Bidder <& Son, Olehonger MRnor, Hereford. 

5t i^NE, White House, Llanvotherlne, Abergavenny, 

267 m (£1), & 265 IF. (lOs.)—SIR lAN Hbatkcoat Amory, Bart., Kulghtshaycfl Court, 
Tiverton. » -o # » 

274 V. (5s.)—PULLiN Bros., Compton Greenfield, Bristol. 

269 B. N.—H, J. Davis, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

H. a—273. 


Wool.1 

Of 1927 cl^. 

First Ptiz^ £3; Second Prize, £2; Third Prize, £1; in each Class. 
Class 399.— Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool. 

280 I.— Hugh W, Stilgob, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

277 n. & 278 m.— J. AND B. Haebison, Gainford HaU, Gainford, S,0„ do. Durham. 
H. C.—'281. 


MChe Second and Third prizes ip these dasses were given bp the respective Floch Booh; 


Societies, 
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Class 400.— Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool, 

286 I.—^N. J. Nunnbblby, Tern Hill House, Market Drayton. 

285 IL—William Evbball, Shrawardine Castle, ShreTV'sbury. 

288 HL—E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Severn, Wroxeter, Salop. 

H. C.—289, 

Class 401,— Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool, 

290 I.— His Majesty the King, Sandringham. 

291 n.—^M bs. Leatham, The Manor, Bagendon, Cirencester. 

295 m.-^. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford 

H. C.—292. 

Class 402.— Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool, 

300 I & 801 n.— ^William Todd, Little Ponton Crange, Grantham. 

298 m.—M ajor and Mrs. Jeryoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

H. C.—299. 

Class 408.— Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool, 

303 I.— Holleslby Bay Laboto Colony, Hollesley, Suffolk. 

304 II.— ^Maj.-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 

302 in.— ^W. G. Buchanan, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny. 

H. C.—805. 


Class 404 .—Three Fleeces of Dorset Dovm Wool. 
309 l. <fc 310 n.— -Leonard Tory, Turnworth, Blandford. 

308 in.-»WALTER W. Lovelace, Piddlehinton, Dorchester. 

H. 0.—307. 


Class 405. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool, 

311 1. & 312 n. — Alered Bead, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandford. 

Class 406,— Three Fleeces of Eydand Wool. 

317 L & 318 n.— David J. Thomas, Monachty, Abergavenny. 

314 m.— ^Edward Jones, Penybont, Sennybrldge. 

H. 0.—318. 

Class 407.— Three Fleeces of Kerry Hid {Wales) Wool, 

320 L*-"F. B. Jones, Whitehall, TJsk, Mon. 

319 n.—B en Aldebson, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont. 

322 HL—The Marquess or Londonderry, K.G., M.y.O., Plas, Machynlleth, Mont. 

H. 0,-821. 

Class 408,— Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool. 

326 I, 325 m.— Major W. H. BAWNSLBY, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

324 n.— Clifeorp Hioholson, Worlaby House, Brigg. 

Class 409,— Three Fleeces of Leicester Wool, 

328 X. <& 320 n,—J. AND B. HARRISON, Gainford Hall, Golnford S.O., Co. Dorham. 

327 xn.— F. W. Dennis, Grossgates Farm, Seamer, Scarborough. 

Class 410, —Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Wool, 

330 X,— John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

Class 411, —Three Fleeces of Kent or Momney Marsh Wool from Bams of any age. 

333 L—J. Egerton QtraSTED, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

331 n.— L. H. AND G. W. Finn, The Mali, Faversham. 

332 xn.—T he Earl oe Guileord, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

Class 418, —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Ewe Tegs, 
337 I.-—Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

335 n.—T he Earl oe Guileord, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

336 nt—J. egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 413, —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, excluding Bams and 

Ewe Tegs. 

843 I,— ASHLEY Steyens, Davinglion Hall, Faversham. 

888 XL & 839 ra.—L. H. AND G, W. FINN, The Mall, Faversham. 

Class 414.— Fleeces of Welsh Mountain Wool, 
m Bshibit.] 
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Class 415 .—Three Fleeces of Bloch Welsh Mountain Wool, 
345 1. & 346 n.— Mrs. Jervoisb, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, 

348 m. & 347 B. ST.—ViscouNi Tredboar, Tredegar Park, Ncivport, Mon. 


POULTRY. 


By ” Cock/* ** Hen/* “ Gander/* and ** Goose/* are meant birds hatched previous to January 1, 
1927; and by “Cockerel** and **Pullet** are meant birds hatched in 1927. 

The Prizes in each Glass are as follows: First Prize, 40$. Second Prize, 30s. 

Third Prize, 209. Fourth Prize, 109. Fifth Prize, 58. 

SpecM Prizes were given in the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs: Dorking, Sussex, 
Columbian Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, British Bhode Island Bed, Brltsh Black 
Le^om, and Indian Bunner Duck. 

Class 416.— i?orH«gr Oochs. 

1 I. & Special.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstcad. 

2 n.— A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

5 HL— J. H. Baker & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. 


Class 417.— Bens, 

8 L & B. B. for Special, 6 n.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Buclcs. 
7 m.—^T homas bbiden, Cononley, Keighley. 

Class 418.— Dorhing Cockerds, 

9 L & 11 m.—^A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

10 n.— ^Thomas Bridbn, Cononley, Keighley. 

Class 419.— Dorking Pullets. 

13 L— Thomas Bridbn, Cononley, Keighley. 

14 n. & 12 m.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class 480.—OrocKi Langshm Cocks or Cockerels, 

15 L—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstcad. 

22 HL—Dr. W. P, Grbile®, Orford Lodge, Hitchin. 

18 IZL— B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorlcy. 

H. 0.—19, 24. a—20. 


Class 481 .—Croad Langskan Hens or Pullets, 
25 L— ^Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstcad, 

27 n.~B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

30 in.— AIiPRBd Giddinqs, Hillcrest, Ohapel-cn-lo-Frith. 

29 B. S.—F, M. Boobbs, Moreoroft, Cuckfleld. Haywards Heath. 

H. 0.—26, 28. C.—31. 


Class 488.— or Cochin Cocks or Cockerds, 

SS Po“»ry IPann, Boat OrlMtona. 

36 IL—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

85 ra.— Cot. B. S. WUHAMSON, The Grange, Hednesford. 

H. 0.—83. 

Class 483.—JSroAwia or CoMn Bens or PuUets, 
i^WAR, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstcad. 

42 IL— Mrs. W. Thompson, Old ChUwell, ITottinglmm. 

39 m.—B. M. TWMAS, Glosfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

40 B. y.—T. A. Hargreaves, Bradda, Norfolk lEtoad, Lytham. 

H. 0.—43. C.—41, 


Class 484 .—Med Sussex Cocks, 

44 L & Special.— Lawrence Ardern, The Grove, Landulph. Hatt. 
Irwin Scott, Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. ^ 

Bowbii, Bury, Huntingdon. 

5r ^ Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold, Berks. 


Class 486 .—Med Sussex Bens, 

11 Special.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstoad. 

12 <55ant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby. Kent. wnnswau. 

a (^--54^ Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold Berks. 
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Class 426.— "Red Sussex Coch&rds. 

62 I.—Mbs. J. G. Morbis, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold, Berlss. 

63 II.—Cafe. H. J. Pilbbow, Mapleton, Pour Elms, Edenbridge. 

61 in.—^L. IBWIN SoosT, Somersleaze, wells, Somerset. 

Class 427.— Red Sussex Pullets, 

64 L—Mrs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

67 n.—M rs. J. G. Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

65 in.—L. Irwin Scott, Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 

66 E. E.—Capt. H. J. PHiBROW, Mapleton, Pour Elms, Edenbridge. 

Class 428. —Light Sussex Cocks, 

68 L, Special, & Champioii,^ & 78 E. N.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Parm, East 
Grinstead. 

71 n.— ^Mrs. j. G. Morris, Blewburton B!all, Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

69 in.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

70 IV.—B. P. Pbrcival, Shuttington House, Tamworth. 

74 V.—A. J. Palkenstbin, Marsons Croft, Eotherfleld. 

H. 0.—77. 


Class 429.— Light Sussex Hem, 

82 I. & 89 m.— Mrs. j. G. Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

91 n.—A. H. Shaw, Great Ouseburn, York. 

87 IV.—Mrs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

83 V.— Lt.-Oohdr. Howard G. Nalder, Langley Mere, Chilworth, Surrey. 

84 E. N.—B. Anthony, Home Parm, Euxton, Cborley. 

H. C.-85. C.—92. 

Class 480. —Light Sussex Cockerels, 

104 I., E. N. lor Special, St E. N. lor Champion.^A. J. Paleenstein, Marsons Croft, Bother- 
field. 

94 n.- Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Parm, East Grinstead. 

103 m.—^M rs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

95 IV.—^Mbs. j. G. Morris, Blewburton Hall, Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

96 V.—^W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

98 E. H.—B. P. Pbrcival, Shuttington House, Tamwotth 
H. C.—112. C.—109. 


Class 481.— Light Sussex Pullets, 

114 L—^W, or. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

113 n.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Parm, East Grinstead. 

117 m.—^W. Goodbridge, The Bungalow, Wormald Green, Harrogate. 

128 IV.— PRANK SMITH & Co„ Orchard Poultry Yards, Hessay, York. 

116 V. & 129 E. N.—A. J. Palkenstbin, Marsons Croft, Botherfield. 

H. C.—121, 125. 0.—116, 124. 

Class 482.— Speckled Sussex Cocks. 

132 1. St Special.—M rs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

133 n.—I sberwood St Co., Durrant Close, Tenterden. 

181 nt 135 E. H.—Cart. T. M. Whittaker, Pen-y-Bryn Parm, Portmadoc. 
E. 0.—136. 0/-187. 

Class 4ZZ,’^Speckled Sussex Hens, 

138 I.—Caw. T. M. Whittaker, Pen-y-Bryn Parm, Portmadoc. 

139 n.—J. H. Baker Sons, Windyash, Damstaple. 

140 in.— PRANOIS 0. Tomkins, The Paddocks, Brimfield, Ludlow. 

141 E. N.—Oapt. H. j. Pilbrow, Mapleton, Pour Elms, Edenbridge 

Class 484. —Speckled Sussex Cockeurds. 

146 L—D. W. Davies, Maesbrook Poultry Parm, Llanymynech. 

144 n.—M rs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

148 nt— W. B. Abbey, Croft Parm, Hessay, York. 


Class 486 .—Speckled Sussex Pullets. 

148 1. ft B. N. lor Special.—W* B. Abbey, Croft Parm, Hessay, York. 
150 IL—Mbs. E. G. Byall, Grove Park House, Tavistock. 

162 HI,—D. W. Davibs, Maesbrook Poultry Parm, Llanymynech. 

149 E. N.— Mrs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. C.—163. C,—147. 


The Crawshay Memorial Cup, given through the Sussex Poultry dub forthe best Light 
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Class 436. —Brovm Bubbbx Cooks* 

158 L Ss special, 154 n., & 159 R. N.-<-Chab£es Hardy, Argos HiU, Eotherftold. 
155 m.—L awbbnoe Arderb, The Grove, liandulph, Hatt. 

H. C.—157. C.—156. 

Class 437.— Brovm Sussex Hens. 

160 1. & B. B. for Spedal, & 164 in.*-^BAJiLis Harry, Argos Hill, Botherfield. 

161 n.— La^wrencb ARdbbn, The Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

163 R. H.—Mbs. M. a. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. C,—165. 0.-162. 

Class 438.— Brovm, Sussex Oockerek. 

167 L—MRS. M. A. GRANT, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

169 IL, 171 m., & 166 B. N.—Chables Hardy, Argos Hill, Bothorfleld. 

H. C.—168. 

Glass 439.— Brown Sussex PvXlets* 

176 X., & 173 H.—Charles Harry, Argos Hill, Botherfield. 

177 IH—Mbs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

175 B. H—Mbs. H. V. Bastow, Ray Lodge, Lingfleld. 

H. C.—174. C.—178. 


Class 440.— Buff Sussex Cocks or Cockerds, 

179 I. & R. K. lot Special.— Major W. M. J. Martin, Boreham Manor, Warminster. 

Class Ml*—Buff iStissea; Hens or PuUets* 

180 I. & Special. —^Lt.-Cokdr. Howard jr. Kalder, Langley Mere, Chilworth, Surrey 

181 XL— A. Howard, Chantecler Poultry Farm, Maidenhead. 

Class 443.— White Wyandotte Cocks. 

182 L & 186 B. N.— Lord Dewar, Homestoll Poultry Korm, East Grlnstcad. 

185 XL— R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

188 XXL— John Weir, Midtown, New Abbey Road, DumWes. 

H. C.—187. 0.—183. 


Class 448 .—White Wyandotte Hens. 

189 X. & 192 XL— ^Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 
191 XIL— ^Hxtgh Gttnn, Castle Villa Poultry Farm, Gloucester. 

100 B. N.— ^R. Anthony, Home Farm, Eimon, i^orley. 

H. a—m. 0 .— 195 . ’ 


Class 444.— White Wycmdotte Ooekerda. 

99 I,*—J'OHN Weir, Midtown, New Abbey Road, Dumfries. 
iSI n. & 204 XV.— A/ORD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Form, East Qrinatead. 
201 Xn.—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

200 R. N,—ISHBRWOOD & Co., Durrant Close, Tenterden. 

H. C.—'200. C.'—208. 


Class 446 .—Wyandotte PuUets, 

w & 214 R. N.—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 
Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

209 m.— John Weir, Midtown, New Abbey Road, Dumfries. 

Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

C.—215. 0.-216. 

Class 446 .—CoU or SUver Laced Wyandotte Cocks dr Cockerels. 

iJJ HX.— R. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

Sp-n^o^^IjOKWooD, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge, Harrogate. 

220 ^ ®i^^cBaiooKS, Beach House, Lydd, Kent.* 

H. C.—222. C,—2X8, 

Class 447 .—Cold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or PuUets* 

iSf h * m.—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton. Chorley. 

Oaks Farm, Menstomin-Wharfedale. 
i: ■ ^C-226®®’ ^ Leek. 

Class MS.—Columbian Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels^ 

fils^TT* Shuttington House, Tatnworth. 

232a XL Ashton Mipis, Grange Poultry Farm, Kipsoxi, Bournemouth. 
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237 m.—P. S. B. Sheppard, Soimdwell Eoad, Staple Hill, Bristol. 

231 IV.—L. H. Wage, Kingsland Poultry Farm, Salway Ash, Bridport. 

234 R. N.—^WiLiiiAH Hahnett, Slyrtle Poultry Farm, Pedders Lane, Blackpool. 

H. C.—232. 0.—236. 

Glass 449. —Cohimbian WyandoUe Hens or PuUets, 

2411. & Champioii.^ & 247 m.— Ashton Muls, Grange Poultry Farm, Kinson, Bournemouth. 

245 IL—L. H. Wage, Kingsland Poultry Farm, Salway Ash, Bridport. 

238 IV.— Fred Brown, Woodside, Grimsoar, Huddersfield. 

246 R. N,—WHiDUM Hamnett, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Pedders Lane, Blackpool. 

H. C.—244. C.—240. 

Glass 450. —WycmdoUe Cooks or Qockerds, any other colour, 

250 I.—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Eu^n, Ghorley. 

251 H.—^R. P. Pbroivai, Shutting^n House, Tamworth. 

249 HI.— ^Biohard Thomas, The Fern, Nash, Tenbury Wells. 

254 R, N.—J. G. Morten, Pentrich, Derby. 

H. C.—256. 0.—253. 

Class 451.— Wyandotte Hens or Pullets^ any other colour, 

258 I.—J. A. Boardiey, Slyne Road, Lancaster. 

256 XL —^R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Ghorley. 

257 m. & 259 R. N.—^Riohard THOMAS, The Fern, Nash, Tenbury Wells. 

Glass 452. —Buff Orpington Cocks, 

263 I. & Special.— Cook’s Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

261 n.— ^Abbot Bros., Thuston, Norfolk. 

260 HI, <Ss 262 R. N.—W. J. GOLDINO, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

Glass 458. —Buff Orpington Hens, 

265 I. St R. N. for Special.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

266 n, <& 264 m.— John Brooks, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Irlam, Manchester. 

Glass 454. —Black Orpington Cocks, 

271 I.— Miss N, Shanks, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

269 H. St 273 m.—W. M. BELL, St. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood. 

270 R. N.—Thomas C. Pinnigbr, The Walnuts, Westbury. 

H. C.—272. C.—268. 

Glass 456. —Black Orpington Herts, 

276 I.—^Mtss N. Shanks, stetchworth, Newmarket. 

274 n.— Thomas G. Pxnniger, The Walnuts, Westbury. 

275 nt—L awrence Ardern, The Grove, Landidph, Hatt. 

277 R. N,—Cook’s Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

Glass 456. —Orpington Cocks, any other colour, 

278 I,— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

282 IL—Cook’s Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

279 in. <fc 28X R. N,—W. M. Bell, St. Leonard’s Poultry Farm, Ringwood. 

H. 0.—280. 


Glass 457 ,—Orpington Herts, any other colour, 

283 I.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

285 n. St 284 m.—W. M. BELL, St, Leonard's Poultry Farm, Ringwood, 

Glass 458 .—Orpington Cockerels, any colour, 

287 I.—Mxss N. Shanes, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

286 n.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

288 m.—T homas Hoyle, Savile Royd, Halifax. 

Glass 459 .—Orpington Pullets, any colour, 

289 I.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

290 n.— Cook’s Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

Class 460 .—Australorp Cocks or Cockerels, 

295 I—Mrs. Gboeerby Spbnobr, Reedley, Woodsgate Park, Bexhill. 

293 n,—OAPT. Nelson Zambra, M,0., and 0. W. Milne, West Tisted Manor, Ropley, Hants. 


* The Goddard Visiting Cup, given by the Columbian Wyandotte Club for the best Columbian 
Wyandotte. 
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297 in.— Rot N, Cohner, Wellington Poultry Farm, Wellington, Hereford. 

300 IV. & 291 V. —^MRS. M. MnoBiii, Marsden House, High Lane, DIsley, Cheshire. 

298 & N.— Miss Ibbnb Roberts, ]^g*s Thorne House, Hereford. 

H. C.—302. C.—294. 

Class 461. —Austrahtp Bens or Pullets^ 

304 I,— Lord Dewar, Homeatall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

308 EC.—Hot H. Corner, Wellington Poultry Farm, Wellington, Hereford. 

312 HL— Mns - M. MUGELi, Marsden House, High Lane, Disley, Cheshire. 

305 IV.— Mrs. Ward-Jackson, Bryngarw, Aberkenfig. _ 

309 R. K.— Mbs. Geoferey Spencer, Reedley, Woodsgate Park, Bexhill. 

H. a—310. C.—311. 

Class 462. — Bamevdder Cocks or Cockerels. 

324 L—COOK'S PoxrLTRY FARM, LTD., Orpington, Kent. 

318 n.— Francis 0. Tomkins, The Paddocks, Brimfield, Ludlow. 

313 in.— Lady Bromley Wilson, Nabwood, Windermere. 

316 IV.—Horlbt Lodge Poultry Farm, Horley, Surrey. 

320 V.—Mbs. Norman Parish, The Heath, Lindon Common, Wilmslow. 

322 R. N.— Miss K. H. Palby, Moorgarth, Caton, Lancaster. 

H. C.—319. C.—814. 

Class 463. —Bamevelder Hens or Pullets. 

334 L—Cook's Poultry Farm, Ltd., Orpington, Kent. 

327 IL— Thomas Hodgson & Son, Redsholme, COtherstone, Darlington. 

330 HL— Cart. A. W. Kaufman, M.C., StaUcombe House, Woodbury, Devon, 

328 IV.— Horley Poultry Farm, Horley, Surrey. 

332 R. H.— Arthur Snowden, Clasrton Hail Poultry Farm, Crossbills, Yorks. 

H. a—325. C.—331. 

Class 464. —British Bhode Island Bed Single Co7nb Cocks. 

343 L ft R. K. for SpedaL— Mbs. R. Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbecii. 
356 n.—PiLLAGB & Hart, Nirvana, Mutley Road, Plymouth. 

344 HL—K. S, Tucsker, 6 Palalwyf Avenue, Pontyclun. 

341 IV.—Miss M. K. Napier, Wellington Road Poultry Farm, Taunton. 

353 V.—G- H. Muzzlbwhitb, Redland, Tavistock. 

840 R. N.— Fred. G. Dbnnbb, The Mount, Dawlish. 

H. 0.—336, 346, 350, 354. 0.—347, 348. 

Class 465. —British Bhode Island Bed Single Comb Bens. 

364 L— Frank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

363 n.— George Scott, Peerless Poultry Farm, Mirfleld. 

359 m,—A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

360 IV,— Mbs. G. W, Small, Woodmead, Bishop's Hull, Taunton. 

H. C.—867, 861, 365. C.—358, 

Class 466. —British Bhode Island Bed Single Comb Cockerds. 

368 I. ft special, ft 376 IV.—W. R. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

379 n.—M bs. R. Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech, 

370 HI.— Harry P. Day, Guilden Morden, Iloyston, 

380 V,— Mrs. Geoffrey Spencer, Reedley, Woodagato Park, BexliUl, 

378 R, N.—B. L. Bosanqubt, Holmlelgh, Dawlish. 

H. 0.—372, 381, 883, 385. 0.—360, 371, 373, 376. 

Class 467.—-British Blhode Island Bed Single Comb Pullets. 

401 I. Special. — ^W. Roger Smith, Lapley House, Laploy, Staiford. 

403 n. ft R. N. for SpedaL—B. L, Bosanquet, Holmlelgh, Dawlish. 

416 HL—F. D. Barnes, Hoathlands, Ottery St. Mary, 

889 IV.—W. R. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

Greenway, Stanbridgo Earls Poultry Farm, Romscy, 
415 R. N.—Mbs. R. Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech. 

H. C.—402, 408, 412, 417. 

Class 468.—jBnfwA Bhode Island Bed Bose Comb Cocks. 


424 L & R. K. for SpedaL-^osEPH W. Beard, Skegby, Mansfield 

420 H.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

423 HL—G. H. Muzzlewhxte, Redland, Tavtetock. 

421 R. N,—F. W. N, Goddard, Sun Street, Hitohin. 

H. C.—419. C.—422. 


Class 469 .—Bhode Island Bed Bose Comb Hens. 
, 428 L ft 9pedal.--^0SBPH W. Beard, Skegby, Mansfield 
427 H.—G. H. Muzzlbwhitb, Redland, Tavistock. 
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420 m.--GEORGB Scott, Peerless Poidtry Farm, Mirfleld, 

H. C.—426. 430. 

Class 470. —British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cocherds. 

436 X.—Joseph W. Beard, Skegby, Mansfield. 

438 n.—F. W. N. Goddard, Sun Street, Hitchin. 

434 III.~Kbs. Geoffrey Spencer, Beedley, Woodsgate Park, Bexhill. 

Class 471. —British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Pullets, 

442 I. & 439 n.--J 0 SEPH W* Beard, Skegby, Mansfield. 

440 m.—^Miss M. K. Napier, Wellington Itoad Poultry Farm, Taunton. 

438 B. N.—G. H. Mitzzlewhite, Eedland, Tavistock. 

Class 472. —Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks, 

447 I.—Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Qiorley. 

445 Gariick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

452 HI.— William B. Dennis, Woodland Farm, Ivybridge. 

453 R. N.-— Henry Bioeerstaff, Hornby, Lancaster. 

H. C.—448, 450. C,--449. 

Class 473.— Barred Plymouth Rock Hens, 

455 I.~Frank Brown, West Street, Wooler. 

456 n.—^M rs. F. Woodward, The tipper House, Bishops Frome, Worcester. 

458 HI.—^E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

459 B. N.—^K. Bowness, Fir Garth, Great Langdale, Ambleside. 

H. C.—462. C.-461. 

Class 474. —Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels, 

463 X. & 464 H.—* Fred Carding, Greenlands, Market Drayton. 

Class 476. —Barred Plymouth Rock Pullets, 

466 X.—WiLLUM Slater, Greenlot, Caton, Lancaster. 

465 H.--R. Gakliok, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

467 XH.—^EbV. F. H. Eva, Clairvue, Taunton. 

Class 476, —Buff Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels, 

481 L—H. 0. Olarce, 20, St. Luke’s Avenue, Maidstone. 

469 H.—A. 0. Tattebsall, Watlingford, Altrincham. 

470 XH.—CSAPT. F. B, ATKINSON, GallowhiU, Morpeth. 

485 XV.—B. Marshall, HoUyhurst, Lenton, Nottingham 
478 V,— Henry Bickebstaff, Hornby, Lancaster. 

H, C.—479. C.—482. 

Class 477. —Buff Plymouth Rock Bens or PwWeto. 

487 X.—A. C. Tatthrsall, Watlingford, Altrtncliam. 

488 XI. <Ss 400 B. N.—MRS. J. H. DREW, But! Eock Poultry Farm, Basingstoke, 
480 HI.—Herbert Spensley, Oaks Farm, Menston-in-Wharfedale. 

405 XV.—J. Owen, 2, Eushmead Villas, Hornchurch Eoad, Eomford. 

H. C.—491, 493. C.—404. 

Class 478, —Plymouth Rock Coclss or Cockerels, my other colour, 
497 I,—Mrs, F, Woodward, The Upper House, Bishops Frome, Worcester. 

490 H.—E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

602 HI—Harry Dyer, 13, Garden Suburb, Ponty-Wain, Cross Keys, Mon. 

C.—600 

Class 479, —Plymouth Rock Hens or PuUets, any other colour, 
503 X.—E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

605 XL—F, J. Thomas, Garfield House, Bugle, Cornwall. 

604 HI.—Mrs. F. Woodward, The Upper House, Bishops Frome, Worcester. 

Class 480. —Old English Came Black-red Cocks or Cockerds, 
615 X.—JACK Edwards, Eailway Hotel, Llandilo. 

507 XL & 516 HL—STAN. BVTLER, 16, Blarencufiln Eoad, Llanhilleth. 

611 IV.—J. H. BAKER & SONS, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

618 V.—E. D, BliOHT, Totnos. 

617 B. N.—Tom Woodcock, Burton Fen, Lincoln 
H. C.—608. 

H 
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Class 481.—OW English Game Clay or Wheafen Pens or Pullets. 
522 L—Stan. Btjtier, 16, Blarencuffin Road, Llanhllleth. 

519 n.— R. S. Maksden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

525 m.—J. H. Bakbe & SOKS, Windyash, Barastaple. 

520 B. N.— Tom Woodcock, Burton Ren, Lincoln. 

H. 0.-~^23. 

Class 483.— English Gams Cocks or Cockerels^ any other colour. 

529 I.—B.. S. Mabsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

538 n.— J. H. Baker & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

532 m.— ^Tom a. Soott & Co., The Trenches, Middle Green, Slough. 

634 IV.—Bdward M. Rowbli, Bury, Huntingdon. 

628 V.— Jack Edwards, RaUway Hotel, Llandilo. 

630 B. H.—Arnold Gillett, Primrose Cottages, Chtheroe, 

H, C.--6S7. C.—533. 

Class 48S.—OZrf English Game Hens or PuMs, any other colour. 

542 L— Jack Edwards, Railway Hotel, Llandilo. 

548 — William Telford, Breconside, Brampton, Cumberland. 

539 jn.—J ohn Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

540 IV.—^R. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

543 B. N.—H. B. Turner, Malverleys, Newbury. 

H. C.—649. C.—544. 

Class 484. —Indian Game Cocks or Cockerels. 

657 L & 560 n.— Lawrence Ardbrn, The Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

552 in. —Richard Belcher, 9, Barrow Street, West Bromwich. 

553 B. H.— Miss K. Peilt, Theydon Place, Epping. 

H. C.—566. 0.—564. 

Class 485. —Indian Game Hens or Pullets. 

562 L & 559 B. H.—RICHARD BELCHER, 9, Harrow Street, West Bromwich. 

558 XL— W. Yeo, Ebberley Dairy, Newport Road, Barnstaple. 

660 in,— Lawrence Abdern, The Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

Class 488. —Minorca Cocks or Cockerels. 

563 L— Lord Dewar, Hoxnestall Poultry Farm. East Grinstead. 

565 n.—G eoroe Cleaves. The Oahs, Snatchwood, Abersychan. 

566 m.— Robert H. Wilson, Bishopstone, Swindon. 

564 B. N.— Miss P. M. Marshall, Offa's Dyke, Tidenham, Chepstow, 

H. C.—567. C.~568. 

Class 487, —Minorca Hens or Pullets. 

569 I. A 574 IH.—LORD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

672 n.—J. W. Perry, 68, Bristol Road, Bridgwater.* 

676 B, N.— George Cleaves, The Oaks, Snatchwood, Abersychan. 

H. a—678. 0.—670, 

Class 488. —WhUe Leghorn Cocks'or Cockerels. 

676 I.'^LOBD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead* 

577 IL—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Ohorloy. 

579 nL— Spbbrin Poultry Farm, Folly Road, Stotfold, Baldook 
682 B. N.—A. Hi SHAW, Great Ouseburh, York. 

H. C.—580. 0.—681. 


Class 489.— White Leghorn Hms or Pullets. 

584 Lr & 688 IH.—LORD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

585 XL—R. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Ohorley. 

587 R, N.— W. G. Maybury, Hdmscott, Sigginstone, Cowbridge. 

Class 490, —Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

5?? Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

690 XL—^Lobd Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

691 nL— Ernest Ll, Simon, Pembroke. 

593 B, N.— Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbrldge Poultry Farm, Court Lodge, Hooe, Battle, Sussca 

H. w.'—694. C.—695, 


Class 491 .—Leghorn Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 
Farm, Euxton, Ohorley. 

Si Robinson, l, ivy Villas, cWdy Road, Belvedere. 

604 m —tom Sinnett, 10, Kingsbridge, Pembroke. 

698 nr.— Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

H. C.—602. C.—603. 
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Class 492.— British Black Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

612 1. & Special.—ISHBRWOOD & Co.» Duiraat Close^ Tenterden. 

609 n.— Frank B. Dbbham, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. 

614 HI.—lilATNABD C, Cox, Westfield Dairy, Mansfield. 

613 B. N.—^A. Pow, 66, Moravian Eoad, Klngswood, Bristol. 

H. 0.—610. C.—608. 

Class 493.— British Black Leghorn Hens or Pullets, 

628 I. Sc Special.—A. Pow, 66, Moravian Eoad, Hingswood, Bristol. 

618 IL—Capx. Nelson Zambba, M.O., and 0. W. Miinb, West Tisted Manor, Eomsey, 
621 m.—jr. Eobinson, 1, Ivy Villas, Caldy Eoad, Belvedere. 

615 IV.—^Mbs. Habrv Eenx, Stanbridge Poultry Farm, Court Lodge, Hooe, Battle, Sussex. 
624 V.—^Arthur Snowden, Clayton Hall Poultry Farm, CrosshSls, Yorto. 

617 B. N.—Lx.-Col. G. E. B, Patten, Gian Hafod, Old Colwyn. 

H. C.—625. C.—619. 

Class 494. —Ancona Cocks or Cockerels, 

630 X.—E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Ghorley. 

636 n.—J ohn Evans, Llwynbedw, Llanybyther. 

634 m.— Harry Smith, 2, North Eoad, Cross Heys, Mon. 

629 B. N.—Gborob Goodall, Christleton, Chester. 

H. C.—632. 


Class 495. — Ancona Hens or PuMets, 

646 I. —^H. Hartley, Seghole Cottage, Trawden Forest, Colne. 

638 XL —George Goodall, Christleton, Cheater. 

640 HI. —^E. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

639 B. N.— Allen Heath, Stanthorne, Middlewich. 

H. C.—643. C.—647. 

Class 496. —Campine Cocks or Cockerels, 

661 I.—^R. Anthony, Home Farm, Buxton, Chorley. 

655 n.— liT.-COMDR. Howard G. Nalder, Langley Mere, Chilworth, Surrey. 
653 m.—FRANOis C. Tomkins, The Paddocks, Brimfleld, Ludlow. 

649 rV.— T. 0. Bowen, 80, Eussell Eoad, Moseley, Birmingham. 

652 XL N.—Mator W. M. J. Martin, Boreham Manor, Warminster. 

H. 0.—657. 


Class 497 .—Campme Hens or PuUelts, 

663 X. Sc 659 XL—LT.-O 0 MDR. HOWARD G. Nalder, Langley Mere, Chilworth, Surrey. 
660 m.—F rancis C. Tomkins, The Paddocks, Brimfleld, Ludlow. 

658 B. N.—T. 0. Bowen, 80, Eussell Eoad, Moseley, Birmingham. 

0.—661* 


Class 498 .—Bresse Cocks or Cockerels, 

666 I.— Ian B. Qow, Old Parks, Stoke d*Abemon, Cobhara. 

668 XI.— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Farncombe, Godaiming. 

667 XXL—K. A. CRAWFORD, Eedwing Poultry Farm, DUham, Norwich. 

664 B. N.—LT.-O 0 L, B. S. Weston, Eamsgate, Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge 
H. C.—665. 


Class 499 .—Bresse Hens or PuUets, 

671 L Sc 676 XI.—MRS. ONSLOW PiEROY, The Limes, Burston, Diss. 

672 XII.—lAN B. Gow, Old Porks, Stoke d’Abemon, Cobham, 

670 B. N.—Brnbst Stevens, 66 , The Oval, Farncombe, Godaiming. 
H. C»—669. 0«—674. 


Class 500 .—Sicilicm Buttercup Cocks or Cocherds, 

680 L—Mbs. Vera Otlby, Greytriars, BIsley, Surrey. 

683 XX.—Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Farncombe, Godaiming. 

681 xn. Sc 684 XL N.—ToM A. SOOTT St Co., The Trenches, Middle Green, Slough. 

H. C.—679. 0.—677. 


Class 501 .—Buttercup Hens or Pullets, 

687 L—Mtes Dorothy G. Sutton, Grundisburgh Eectory, Woodbridge. 
689 XL— Tom a. Scott Sc Co., The Trenches, Middle Green, Slou^. 

688 XU,— FRANK B, DeRHAM, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. ^ ^ 

686 XL XT.— Ernest Stevens, 55 , ^6 Oval, Farncombe, Godaiming. 

H. 0.—686. (t*—692. 
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Class SOS.— Cochs, any other distinct variety, Bantafns excepted, 

696 H. Baksb & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. JTubileo Indian Game. 

700 n.““ABBOT Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Andalusian. . ^ « 

694 m.—^B. Fletcher Hbarnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. Scots Grey. 

702 IV.—H. Hotran-WATSON, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

701 B. N.—W TT.T.TAJMr H. Snell, Llanhennock, Caerleon. Modern Game. 

H. C.—698. C.—697. 

Class 508.— Oockerds, any other distinct variety, Bantams excepted. 

703 L— ^Lawrence Ardern, The Grove, Uandulph, Hatt. Jubilee Indian Game. 

706 n.—J. H. Baker & Sons, Wlndyaah, Barnstaple. Jubilee Indian Game. 

704 ni, —^Libtjt. G. Saohnovsky, Bmsham House, New Dover Eoad, Canterbury. Frizzle. 
706 B, N.— THOiiAS Hoyle, Savlle Boyd, Halifax. Hamburgh. 

Class 504.— Hens, any other distinct variety. Bantams excepted. 

714 L— Jack Bewares, Bailway Hotel, Llandllo. Jubilee Indian Game. 

709 n.—A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Andalusian. 

711 nt—^H. Hough-WATSON, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

718 B. H.—J. H. Baker A Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. Malay. 

H. a—710. 

Class 505.— PvUets, any other distinct variety, Bantam^s excepted. 

715 X. & 718 B. N.—Lietjt. G. Saohnovsky, Brsham House, New Dover Hoad, Canterbury, 
Frizdes. 

717 XL—Thouas Hoyle, Savlle Boyd, Halifax. Hamburgh. 

716 XXL—J. H. Baker & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. Jubilee Indian Game. 

Class 506. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Cochs or Cockerels. 

719 X.~X0 RE Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

725 XL—lAN B. Gow, Old Parks, Stoke d*Abemon, Cobham. 

722 XXX.—A. G. Attewell, Bose Cottage, Causeway, Undy, Magor, No^vport, Mon. 

720 B. H.— Boy N. Corner, Wellington Poultry Farm, Wellinrton, Hereford. 

H. C.—726. 0.—721. 

Class 507. —UtHity Poultry. White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

727 X.— Lobe Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, Bast Grinstead. 

729 II.—F. Shaewell Clbrke, Overhlll Stock Poultry Farm, Wolverlcy, Kidderminster. 
735 III.—14N B. Gow, Old Parka, Stoke d*Abemon, Cobham. 

733 IV.—C. E. D. W. Freeman, St. Gredlfael Poultry Farm, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey. 

734 B. N. —G. H. KiENER, Stoke Holy Cross, Norwich. 

H. C.—728. 0.-730. 

Class 508. —Utility PouUry. White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

741 L— Ian B. Gow, Old Parks, Stoke d’Abemon, Cobham. 

737 XL- Lore DiWAR, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

743 m.—C ook’s poultry farm, Lte., Orpln^n, Kent. 

742 B. N.—B. J. Stone, Poultry Farm, Horton, Chipping Sodbury. 

H. C,—739. 0.—740. 


Class 509 .—Utility Poultry. White Leglumi Hens or Pullets. 
745 L-—Lore Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

761 XL- lAN B. Gow, Old Parks, Stoke d’Abemon, Cobham, 

749 HL—Basil Stranaok, Asteria Poultry Farm, West Littleton, Chippenham. 

?• Watson, Croftsbank, Thornton Hough, Birkonheiul. 

752 V.— G. H. H. Simmons, Brimacombe, Stroud. 

747 B. A. G, Attewell, Bose Cottage, Causeway, Undy, Magor, Newport, Mon. 
H. 0.— 748. C,— 760, 757. 


Class 610 .—Utility Poultry. British Bhode Island Bed Cochs or Cockerels. 
Z?i Pope, 23, Halstead Street, Newport, Mon. 

the Hon. 0. K. Grbbnway, Stanbridge Baris Poultry Farm, Bomsoy. 

Z5J &®imshaw, Brook House Farm, Halsall, Ormsklrk. 

763 B. N.—F. SITWELL CLEBKB, OvBrhlU Stock Poultry Farm, Wolverley, Kidderminster. 
H. C.—765, 766. C.—760. 


Class 511 .—Utility Povdlry. British BIwde Island Bed Hens or PuUets. 

ZZS ^ Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

779 n.— John Howells, Waun-y-Borfa Farm, Pengam, Cardiff. 

ZS S*—poMAB Hodgson & Son, Bedsholme, Ootherstone, Darlington. 

768 IV.— Gapt. the Hon.^ 0. K, Grbbnway, Stanbridge Baris Poultry Farm, Boxasey. 

ZZS 5^ory, Frampton Cotter^, Bristol, ■ 

769 N.—W. P. SuiLiyAN, Poultry Farm, Ponthir, Newport, Mon* 

H. 0.—770, 0*—772. 
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Class 512. —TJtUUy Poultry, Sussex Cocks or Cockerels^ any colour, 

780 I,—Loud Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead, 

783 n.—^L an B. Gow, Old Parks, Stoke d'Abernon, Cobham. 

781 in, & 780 R. N.—Mrs. M. A. GRANT, Blirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. 0.-782, 784. 0.—785. 

Class 518.— Vtility Poultry, Sussex Hens or Pullets^ any colour, 

793 I, <& 788 B. N.—J. E. ATHERTON, Kingcott Parm, Plax Bourton. 

790 n.— Lawrence Ardern, The Grove, Landulph, Hatt. 

787 m.—^LORD Dewar, Homestall Poultry Parm, East Grinstead. 

798 IV.— Ian B. Gow, Old Parks, Stoke d*Abemon, Cobham. 

794 V. —J. H. Baker & Sons, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

H. 0.—792, 797. C.—799. 

Class 514, —Utility Poultry, Cocks or Cockerels, any other variety, 

801 I.—^Mrs. J. H. Drew, Butt Rock Poultry Farm, Basingstoke. Plymouth Rock. 

806 n.—M rs. M. MhoeIiI, Marsden House, High Lane, Disley. Australorp. 

803 IIL— John Hbaiet, Kiln Bank, Croft, Market Drayton. Plymouth Rock. 

802 IV.—G. Clapham, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Leghorn. 

807 B. N.—A. Ruqman, Wibdon Poultry Farm, Tidenham, Chepstow. Plymouth Rock. 

H. C.—800, 805. C.—804. 

Class 515. —Utility Poultry. Hens or Pullets, any other variety, 

810 L N.— Mbs. J. H. Drew, BuS Rock Poultry Farm, Basingstoke. Plymouth 

813 n.—G. Claphau, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Leghorn. 

811 m.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Dorking. 

816 IV.— John M. Johnston, East Hill, Bxbury, Southampton. Leghorn. 

H. C.—809. C.—812, 814. 

Class 516. —Aylesbury Drakes or Ducks. 

819 1,—G. T. MaoBean, Lea Moor, Comwood. 

822 n. & 820 m. — J. Y. WhbatIiEY, Prospect House, Appleton Roebuck, York. 

818 B. N.—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

H. C.-821. 


Class 517. —Rouen Drakes or Ducks. 

826 1.—R. XmBOSi:, Home Parm, Euxton, Chorley. 

830 II. & 825 m.— Samuel Sfinee, Park Parm, Stowting, Ashford, Kent. 

824 B. B.— Lt.-Ool. G. R. B. Patten, Gian Hatod, Old Colwyn. 

H. C.—823, 827. C.—829. 

Class 518,— Fawn Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred yrior to 1927, 

832 I. 8; B. N. lot Special.— The Rev. J. Hewetson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

834 XL— Harry Smith, Greenfield, Undy, Magor, Newport, Mon. 

831 in.— misses Davidson and Chisholm, Cantray, Cray, Gollanfield, N.B. 

833 B. H.— Mibb P. M. Marshall, Offa’s Dyke, Tidenham, Chepstow. 

H« C*—835, 

Class 519* —Fawn Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1927. 

840 L Ss Special, & 838 n.— Misses Davidson and Chibholu, Cantray, Cray, Gollanfield, N.B. 
836 XXL ^ 83^. H.— THE lUV. J. Hewetson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

H. C.-837. 

Class 520*— White Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1927. 
843 L^The Rev. j. Hewetson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

841 Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

842 XXL & 844 EL N.— BEOOYNTYN Estate Co., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Class 621* —White Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1927. 

848 L ft Special, ft 845 III.—The Rev. J. Hewetson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

846 H.—H, WHITLEY, Primley, Paignton. 

847 B, K.—Brogyntyn Estate Co., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Class 522. —Indkm Runner Dr aim or Ducks, any other colour, bred prior to 

1927. 

849 L ft B. N. for Spedal—L Magiil, Newcastle, Co. Down, 

Class 528*—lacfmw Runner Drakes or Ducks, cm/y other colour, bred in 1927, 

[No XSntry.l 
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Class 624.'~J5wjy Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1927. 

850 L— -Lt.-Col. G. R. B. Batten, Gian Hafod, Old Colwyn. 

852 II.—John M. Johnston, Bast Hill, Bxbury, Southampton. 

Class 525.— Buff Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1927. 

867 L, 856 H., & 855 IIL—Mbs. -l-.P. G. EexIiY, Woolston House, North Cadbury, Somerset 
854 R. N.—John 1£. Johnston, Bast Hill, Exbury, Southampton. 

Class 626.— Drakes, any other variety, 

864 L—Abbot Bbos., Thuxton, Norfolk. Muscovy. 

860 IL—Coi. B,. S. WHLIAMSON, The Grange, Hednesford. Cayuga 
863 HL—Mttib & Boothrotd, Broomy Bank Poultry Barm, Malpas. Pekin. 

868 B. N.— Capt. the Hon. 0. K. Gbbbnwat, Stanbridge Earls Poultry Barm Bomsey, 
Magpie. 

H. 0.—850, 862. C.—861. 

Class 627.— Ducks, any other variety, 

868 L—Leslie Webb, Walton Leigh, Addlestone. Crested. 

867 n.—MuiB & Boothrotd, Broomy Bank Poultry Barm, Malpas. Pekin. 

870 m.—B. Barker, Lodge Poultry Barm, High Street, Long Baton, Nottingham. Magpie 

869 B. N.—G. Glaphah, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Muscovy. 

H. C.--866, 871. 

Class 628.— Embden Ganders or Geese, 

875 L— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

874 n.-—B. D. Ives, The Grange, Erplngham, Norwich. 

872 IXL—J. Y. Wheatley, Prospect House, Appleton Boebuck, York. 

873 B. N.—A. S. Warren, Wilmington Barm, Neuijon St. Loe, Bristol. 

Class 629.— Toulouse Ganders or Geese, 

877 L-— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

876 n.—J. Y. Wheatley, Prospect House, Appleton Boebuck, York. 

878 in.<—H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

* Class 630 .^—Turkey Cooks, 

880 L-—H. Partridge, Park Barm, Bousham, Steeple Aston. 

881 IC.-**Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

883 HL— H. WHITLEY, Primley, Paignton. 

879 B. N.-— Mrs. W. B. Bield, Warrengate, South Mlmms, Barnet. 

Class 581 .—Turkey Hens, 

885 L—H. Partridge, Park Barm, Bousham, Steeple Aston. 

884 H.—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

886 HL—H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 


FLOWER SHOW. 

Class 1 .—Groups of Misedkmeous Plants, 

1 L (fi46.)-~^JAHBS Cypher dt Sons, Cheltenham. 

2 H. (840.)—W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Chestcrfleld. 

Class 2.— Twenty-four Bunches of Gladiolus PrimuUnus, 
8 L (86.)— William Artindale <fc Son, Nether Green, Shcfflold. 

Class 3 .—CoUecUons of Delphiniums, 

4 L (86.)— Bees, Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, diestor. 

Class 4 .—Groups of Tuberous Begonias in pots, 

6 L (880.)— Blaokmobb & Lanqdon, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 


7 L 

6 n. 


Class S,--Groups of Aquatic Plants, 
(816.)— Waterer, Sons <& Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, Berks. 
(810.)— Bowbll & Skarratt, Cheltenham. 


Class 6 .—Collections of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms, 
* S Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, Chester. 

1 ? S; artindale ds son, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

?? S* Sons, Christchurch, Hants, 

18 17 , (85.)—^Bioh & Co., Walcot Street, Batb. 
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Class 7.— Best Bepresesdations of Hardy Perennial Borders, 

15 I, (£26.)—H. & W. Evans, Llanishen, Cardiff. 

14 n. (£20.)—WnzjAif ARIINDALB & SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

Class 8.— Oollectwns of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations, 

16 I. (£16.)—0. Englemann, Ltd., Saffron Walden. 

17 n. (£10.)— Stuart Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Class 9. — Collections of Cut Sprays of Border Carnations, 

18 I. (£15.)—H. Laeeman, Queensberry Nuxtery, Thornton Heath. 

Class lO.—^oUectiona of Sweei Peas, 

[No Exhibit.] 

Class 11. — Collections of Cut Boses, 

23 L (£16.)—Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, Berks. 

22 IL (£10.)— Thomas Eobinson, Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham. 

Exhibits not for Competition, 

Large Gold Medals to :— 

Allwood Bros., Wivelsfleld Nurseries, Haywards Heath. Carnations. 

Blacemore & Langdon, Twerton>on-Avon, Bath. Begonias. 

Alexander Bioeson & Sons, Howlmark, Newtownards. Eoses and Sweet Peas. 

King's acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford. Fruit Trees in Pots. 

H. Laeeman, Queensberry Nursery, Thornton Heath. Border Carnations. 

Sutton & Sons, Heading. Collection of Flowers. 

Edward Webb <& Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Wordsley, Stourbridge. Group of Flowers. 
Gold Medals to ;— 

John Basham & Sons, Bassaleg, Ne^/^rt, Mon. Orchard House Trees and Eoses. 

James Carter & Co., Eaynes Park, London, S.W Pot Plants and Cut Flowers. 

E. G. CUTHBERT, Ltd., Southgate, London, N. Hydrangeas. 

John peed & Sons, West Norwood, London, S.E. Greenhouse Plants. 

L. E. EussELL, Ltd., Elohmond Nurseries, Eichmond, Surrey. Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Studlby College, Warwickshire. Fruit. 

W. Tbeseder, Ltd., Cardiff. Group of Flowers. 

Silver Gilt Medals to .— 

Bakers. Codsall, Wolverhampton. Herbaceous and Alpines. 

B. E. CANT & Sons, Ltd., Old Eose Gardens, Colchester. New and Scarce Eoses. 
Hewitt & Co., Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham. Belphiniums. 

Stuart Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Orchids and Malmalson Carnations. 
Maurice Pritohard & Sons, Christchurch, Hants. Alpine Plants. 

MISS S. S. Thompson, Alfred Eoad, Handsworth, Birmme^am. Cacti. 

Silver Medals to: — 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich. Eoses and Sweet Peas. 

Ellisons, Bull Street, West Bromwich. Palms and Fens. 

Gibson dc Co., Leeming Bar, Bedale. Hardy Perennials and Cut Blooms. 

ISAAC House ds Son, Wostbury-on-Trym, Bristol. Scabious and Hardy Flowers. 

Jarman <& Co,, Chard. Eoses. 

Maxwell ds Beale, Broadstone, Dorset. Miniature Eock Garden. 

II. V. EOGSR, Pickering. Alpine Plants. 

Wilson Agar, Linton Nurseries, Twifford, Berks. Eoses. 

WlLLUM Wood dt Son, Ltd,, Taplow. Hardy Plants, Cacti, etc. 


IMPLEMENTa 

SUver Medals for articles entered as ** New Irnplements for AgrkfuBurcd or 
Estate Purposes,'^ 


Works, Tweedmouth. Electric Wind Engine, 
de Park, I^ndon, W.2. AgricuLtural Tractor 


222 MoBain Bros., Ltd., Castle 
831 JOSEPH Dawb, 27, " ' 

Wheels. 

1262 EUSTON A HoRNSBY, Id!D., Lincoln. Binder. 

1896 James <2 Frederick Howard, Ltd., Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. Potato Digger 
with cle ay iug attachment. 

2092 B. V, Twosb, Halberton, nfear Tiverton. Drain Excavator. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


[The name of the donor, or the mode of acquisition, appears in Italics 
after the title of each work,] 


AcLAJsno, Sir Francis, Bart. The Farmer’s Dilemma. London, 


1927 ......... Publishers 

Agriculturai. Economics Research Institute. The Marketing 
of Farm Produce. Part II. Milk. By F. J. Prewett. 
Oxford, 1927 . Institute 


—--The Rural Industries of England and Wales. Part III. 

Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries. By Helen E. Fitz 
Randolph and M. Doriel Hay. Oxford, 1927 . . Institute 

-Partly. Wales. By Anna M. Jones. Oxford, 1927 Institute 

-Sugar Beet Costs and Returns for the year 1925-26. 

By A. Bridges and R. N. Dixey. Oxford, 1927 . . Authors 

Barker, Audred F. The Prospective Development of Peru as a 
Sheep-breeding and Wool-growing Country, Illustrated 
with photographs taken by Col. R. J. Stordy. Leeds, 

1927 Mr, Mathews 

BoTiE, James, E. Marketing of Agricultural Products. Now 

York, 1925 .. Purchased 

Brbnchley, W. E, Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimulants, 

2nd ed. Cambridge, 1927 . ' . , . . Purchased 

British Museum. Guide to an Exhibition of Manuscripts and 
Printed Books illustrating the History of Agriculture. 

London, 1927 . Purchased 

Burbexk*, Sir Mberik R., Bart. Light Horses t Their Breeding 

and Management. 2nd ed. London, 1927 . . Author 

Canada, Canada as a National Property. Ottawa, 1926 


Trade uommtssioner 

-Canada Year Book, 1926. Ottawa, 1927 

Dominion Government 

Commission Internationaie d’Agrioultuee. Xllme. Con- 
grds International d’Agriculture. Warsaw, June 21-24, 

1925. Bapports. Warsaw, 1927 . . . Cnmnmaion 

Crew, F. A. E. The Genetics of Sexuality in Animals, Cambridgo, 

1927 .. Purchased 

I^EPARTMENT OP SdBNTIPIC AND iNDUSTltlAD RESEARCH. OtXS 

Storage of Fruit, Food Investigation Special Report 

— •••••••• Purchased 

Empire Marketing Board. Tropical Agricultural Research in 
the Empire with special reference to Cacao, Sugar Cano, 

Cotton and Palms. By C. A, Barber, So.D,, C.I.E. Sep¬ 
tember, 1927 . _ . . * ^ ^ 

•-Agricultural Economics in the Empire. Report of a 

Oommitt^ appointed by the Board. October, 1927 , Board 
Erndb, Lord. The Land and its People, Chapters in Rural Life 

1926 _. Purchaaed 

-— j^gUsh Fanning Past sad Present. 4th ed, London, 

BTxzhmi®!. T1» Book of Husbandry.' Reprinted by the 
English Dialect Society from the edition of 1634 and edited, 
with an Introdnotion, Notes and Glossaiial Index, by the 
uw M.A. London, 1882 . , f Pttrohased 

Photo, Sir Psaxi^. The Ministry of dgrieulture and Piriierioa. 

London, 1927 . . . . . . . , PmiMsed 
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Fbothblower, a. That Pint Pot. Gloucester, 1927 Mr, Jt, Hunt 
Gardiner, P. S. The Agricultural Landowner’s Handbook on 
Taxes, Kates, Tithe Rentcharge and the Death Duties. 
(England and Wales.) 2nd ed. rev. and enl. London, 

1927 ..... . Central Land Association 

Hammond, J. The Physiology of Reproduction in the Cow. 

Cambridge, 1927 ....... Purchased 

Henderson, Jxtntus. The Practical Value of Birds. New York, 

1927 . . Ptiblishers 

Hill, Rowland. Norfolk Farming and the Relationship between 

Farmer and Banker. 1927 . . . Institute of Bankers 

Hony, G. B. Sheep Farming in Wiltshire with a Short History of 
the Hampshire Down Breed. Reprinted from Wilts 
Archceological and Natural History Magazine. 1927 . Author 
House, C. A. Laying Hens; Their Selection and Breeding. 

London, 1927 . Purchased 

Imperial Agrioultural Research Coneerenge, London, 1927. 
Agricultural Research in Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land; Agricultural Research in the Overseas Empire; 

List of Agricultural Research Workers in the Empire 

Ministry of Agriculture 

International Institute oe Agrioultueb. International Year 

Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1926-7. Rome, 1927 Purchased 
Journal op Agricultural Soienob. VoL XVII. 1927 . Purchased 

Kellner, Prof. O. The Scientific Feeding of Animals. Author¬ 
ized translation by W, Goodwin, M.Sc. 2nd. ed., rev. 

London, 1926 . Purchased 

League oe Nations. International Economic Conference at 
Geneva, May, 1927. The Part played by Co-operative 
Organizations in the International Trade in Wheat, Dairy 
Produce and some other Agricultural Products. 

-The Relation of Labour Ocst to Total Costs of Production 

in Agriculture. 

-Agricultural Problems in their International Aspect League 

Mace, Herbert. Modem Beekeeping. Harlow, 1927 . Purchased 

McIntosh, Thos. P. The Potato: Its History, Varieties, Cultxire 

and Diseases. Edinburgh, 1927 . * . . Purchased 

Ministry oe Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Reports on Agricultural Economics:— 

(13) Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. Part I. 

General Review. 

(14) Markets and Fairs in England and Wales. Part II. 

Midland Markets. 

(16) Fruit Marketing in England and Wales. 

(16) The Fluid Milk Market in England and Wales. By 

R. B. Forrester, M.A., M.Com. . . . Purchased 

■—-A Report on an Investigation into the Desiccation of 

Sugar Beet and the Extraction of Sugar. With a Note on 
the Treatment of Sugar Beet Effluents. By B. J. Owen, 

M.A., D.Sc. 1927 . Purchased 

Morland, George. My Farm in Miniature. London, 1927 . Purchased 

National Institute oe AgdcUOUIOTRal Botany. Journal^ Nos. 

1-6. Cambridge, 1922-1927 Institm 

National „Pig Breeders’ Association. The Pig Breeders* 
Amual. Vol. 6, 1926; VoL 7, 1927-8. London, 1927 

Association 

National Veterinary Medical Association oe Great Britain 
AND Ireland, Handbook of Annual Congress at TorcLW» 

1927 Association 





clxiv Principal Additions to the Library. 

Northern Ireland. Ministry of Agriculture Journal, Vol. 1. 

Belfast, 1927 ., . Ministry 

Rbgho Istituto SxrPBRiOBE Agrario di Portioi. Annali. Serie 

Terza. Vol. 1. Portici, 1926 . * . . • Institute 

Rbw, Sir Henry. A Primer of Agricultural Economics. London, 

1927 . Publisher 

Rothamstbd Experimental Station. Report 1925-26, with the 
Supplement to the Guide to the Experimental Plots con¬ 
taining the Yields per acre, etc. Harpenden, 1927. 

■ - ... Rothamsted Conferences. 

I. The Growing of Lucerne. 

II. The Culture and Manuring of Fodder Crops. 

III. Green Manining. 

IV. The Culture and Manuring of Sujgar Beet. 

V, The Art and Science of Cultivation. 

London, 1926 and 1927 Purchased 

Royal Horticultural Society. The Lindley Library. Oata- 
' logue of Books, Pamphlets, Manuscripts and Drawings. 

London, 1927 . Society 

Russell, Sir E. John. Plant Nutrition and Crop Production. 

Berkeley, California, 1926 . . Cambridge University Press 

- .— Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. 5th ed. London, 

1927 Purchased 

Sandon, H. The Composition and Distribution of the Protozoan 

Fauna of the Soil. Edinburgh, 1927 . . . Purchased 

Sbebohm, M. E. (M. E. Christie). The Evolution of the English 

Farm. London, 1927 Publishers 

Smithsonian Institution. World Weather Records, Washing¬ 
ton, 1927 Institute 

Somerville, Sir William. How a Tree Grows. Oxford, 1927 Purchased 
South Eastern Agricultural College Department op 
Economics. Investigation into Farming Costs of Pro¬ 
duction and Financial Results. Report No. 3. The Cpst 
of Horse Labour (with Notes on Tractor Costs). Report 
No. 4. Preliminary Note on Three Years’ Financial Results, 

By James Wyllie, B.Sc. Wye, 1927 . . , Oolleye 

Stapledon, R, G., and J. A. Hanley. Grass Land: Its Manage¬ 
ment and Improvement. Oxford, 1927 . . , Purchased 

Stewart, George. Alfalfa Growing in the United States and 

Canada. New York, 1926 Publishers 

Thomas, Edgar. The Economics of Small Holdings. A Study 
based on a Survey of Small Scale Fanning in Carmarthen¬ 
shire. Cambrid^, 1927 ..... Purchamd 

Thomas, Sir Wm. Beach. How England becomes Prairie. 

London, 1927 . , , . , . , , Publishers 

Tulotson Directory op Pedigree Stockbreeders and Year 

Book of the Breeding Industry, 1926-27. London, 1927 Purchased 
United States Department op AaRiouLTURE. Year Book, 

1926. Washington, 1927 . . , . Department 

University College op Wales. Advisory Bulletin No. 2. The 
Nutritive Value of Grasses as Pasture, Hay and Aftermath 
as shown by their Chemical Composition. By T. W. Fagan 

College 

-Welsh Plant Breeding Station. The Animal Complex 

and the Pasture Complex (Series H, No, 5, Seasons 1925-26) j 
Seeds Mixture Problems (Series H,No. 6, Seasons 1923-26): 

Red Clover Investigations, 1919-26, by R, D. Williams, 

M.So. (Series H, No. 7) . . . , , * Btatim 
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Welsh Johbnal of Agrioultubb. The Journal of the Welsh 
Agricultural Education Conference. Vol. III. Cardiff, 192 7, 

Conference 

Whetham, C. Dampiee. Polities and the Land. Cambridge, 

1927 . Author 

Yeab Book of AGRictFXTUEAi Co-operation in the British 
Empire. (With a Census of Producers’ Organizations.) 

Edited by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. London, 

1926 ......... Purchased 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, ETC. 

Agricultural Research. 

Agricultural Research and Administration in the Non-Self-Goveming 
Dependencies. Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Cmd. 2825. 1927. 

Agriculture. 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Fifteenth Report, for the year 1926. 

Agricultural Statistics, 1926, Parts I and II. 1927. 
Development Commission. Seventeenth Report, for the year ended 
March 31, 1927. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts for 1926.- 
Report of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry for the two 
years 1924-1926. 1927. 

The Agrictaltural Output of England and Wales, 1925. Cmd. 2815. 
1927. 

Agricultural Statistics, 1926. Vol. LXI. Parts I and II. 1927. 
Drainage of Land. 

Royal Commission on Land Drainage in England and Wales. Report. 
Cmd. 2993. 1927. 

Food. 

Imperial Economic Committee, Report on Marketing and Preparing 
for Market of Foodstuffs produced within the Empire. Fifth 
Report. Fish. Cmd. 2934, 1927. 

Merchandise Marks Act 1926. Standing Committee Report on Eggs. 
Cmd. 2969. 1927. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Second Progress Report of Foot 
and Mouth Disease Research Committee. 1927. 

Forestry. 

Forestry Commission. Seventh Annual Report to September, 1926. 
1927. 

Land. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Report on the work of the Land 
Division of the Ministry for the year 1926. 1927. 

Northern Ireland. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Ministry of Agriculture 1925-26. Cmd. 
70. 1926. 

Second Annual Report upon the Agricultural Statistics. Cmd* 
78. 1027. 





clxvi 


Principal Additions to the Library^ 

Oversea Settlement. 

Kbpobt of the Oversea Settlement Coxmnitteo for the year ended 
December 31, 1926. Cmd- 2847. 1927. 

Research. 

Rbpobt of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research for the year 1925-26. Cmd. 2782. 1927. 

Roads. 

Ministbt of Transport. Report of the Administration of the Road 
Fund for the year 1926-27. 

Wages. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of the Proceedings under 
The A^cultmral Wages (Regulation) Act for the year ended 
September 30, 1926. 1927. 

The Societiy ie indebted to numerous Chvemment DepartmentSp both at 
home <md abroad^ to Booads of Agriculture^ AgricuUurcd and Breed Societies 
cmd hindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, 
Herd, and Bloch BooJ^, Proceedings, TromsacUons, BuUetins, and other 
documents received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as weU as to the Editors of many agricaUurcd and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for reference 
in the Beading Room. 


The Library is open every week-day from 10 till 4, except on Saturdays 
and on those da3^ when the Council and Committees are meeting. 

Governors and Members are entitled to takejout books, upon paying 
the carriage of the same and all expenses from the time of issue to the 
time of return. ^ Books of reference and selected books will not be issued. 

One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

Governors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price of any 
books borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during the interval 
between their issue and return. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS Cattle at 
the Newport Show, 215 
Accounts, Presentation of, 269, Ivii 
Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 171, 181 
Admissions by Payment at New¬ 
port Show, 208 

AgrMltural Education Exhibit^ 
Newport, 1927, 244-249 
Agricultural Holdings and Tenure 
in Nottinghamshire, 9 
Agricultural Landowner’s Hand¬ 
book, 203 

“Agricultural Research in 1926,” 
130, 277, Hii 

Agricultural Siatistics,\^21, 171-191 
American Gooseberry Mildew, 316 
Animal Diseases in 1927, 276 
Animals of the Farm, Issue of New 
Edition of, 273 

Annual Average Prices of British 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats in 
England and Wales, 178, 185 
Annual Report for 1927 of the 
Botanist, 313-320 

—for 1927 of the Consulting Chem¬ 
ist, 295-312 

— for 1927 of the Brmcipal of the 

Royal Veterinary College, 290- 
294 

—for 1927 of the Zoologist, 320-326 
Anthrax, 291 
Aphis, 321 

Apple Blossom Weevil, 322 
Apple Sucker, 321 
Argentine, Importation of Carcasses 
from, lx 

— Rural Society, Judges for Show 

at Palermo, 273 
Armillaria, 84 
Asparagus Beetle, 371 
Auction (Bidding Agreements) Act, 
1927, 161 

Auditors, Appointment of Pro¬ 
fessional, xxi, Ixx 

— Election of, xxi 

— Retiring, xxi 

Average Prices of British Com in 
England and Wales, 177, 184 
Awards of Prizes at Newport Show, 
Ixxiv 


Ayrshire Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 218 

JgACON, Imports of, 188,189 

Balance Sheet, 1927, Ordinary, xvi 

— Newport Show, x 

Barker (B. T. P.), The Cider In¬ 
dustry and the Farmer, 65-79 
Barley, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 172, 181 

— Average Prices of, 178, 184, 185 

— Imports of, in 1927, 188 

— Meal and Offals, 302 

—^Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
Acre of, in 1926 and 1927, 175, 
182 

Barleys, Experiments in Malting, 
127,131, xxiv 

Barton, death of Mr. Bernard, Ivii 
Basic Slag, 306 

Beans, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 172, 181 

— Diseases of, 315 

— Imports of, 188 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in 1926 and 1927, 176, 
182 

Beaven’s Half Drill Strip Method, 
133 

Beef, Imports of, 188, 189 
Beevor (Sir Hugh R.), The Im¬ 
mediate Admncemmt of Sylvi¬ 
culture, 46-60 

Berkshire Pigs at the Newport 
Show, 221 

Bifien (Prof. Sir R. H.), Annml 
Report for 1927 o/ the Botanist, 
313-320 

“ Big Bud ” in Black Currants, 322 
Binder, Standard, 224 
Black Nightshade, 316 
Blight on potatoes, 314, 315 
Blue Albion Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 217 
Borage, 317 

Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 275 
Botanist, Aimucd Report of, 318 
Bovine Tuberculosis, Resolution by 
Council on, 276, xxxi 
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BBI 

Bristol Kesearch Station’s Exhibit 
at Newport Show, 248 
British Friesians at the Newport 
Show, 218 
Broom-Kape, 316 

Brussels Sprouts, Acreage of in 
England and Wales, 174 
Bud Moth, 322, 323 
Bulb-Mite, 326 

Biollock Feeding Trials, 130, 146, 
xxiv 

Bulls, Kegistration of, 276, xxxiv 
Bunt on Wheat, 314 
Butter, Imports of, 188,190 

— Tests at Newport Show, 237 
Bye-la^s, New, 278, liii 

pABBAGE Gall-Weevil, 321 
^ — Boot-Fly, 321 
Caerphilly Cheese Experiment at 
Newport Show, 243 
Calcium Cyanamide, 306 
Calves, Veal, Average Prices of, 
179, 186, 187 

Campions, V^ite, in a Clover Crop, 
318 

Capsid Bugs, 322 

Carrot Growing in Ndttingham- 
shire, 12 

Case-bearer Caterpillars, 322 
Cattle at the Newport Show, 212 
Cattle, Fat, Average Prices of, 178, 
186, 187 

CaUle Improvement Schemes in the 
Irish Free State, 56-65 
Oatth in Northern Ireland, The 
Improvement of, 50-56 
Cattle, Imports of live, 189 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 174, 181 

— Pathology Medals, 279 
Cauliflowers, Acreage of in England 

cmd Wades, 174 
Celery Fly, 321 

Census of Production Act, 1906, 16, 
17 

Cereal Diseases, 313 
Cereals, Insect Attaolcs on, 320 
Chafer Grubs, 325 
Chamomile, 316 

Cheese Experiment in Dairy at 
Newport Show, 243 

— Imports of, 188, 190 
Chemical Department, Work of, 

during year, 274 

Chemist, Annual Report of Con¬ 
sulting, 295 

—- Publicity of Reports by, xxii 
Cider Indm&ry and the Farmer, The. 
65-79 


DAB 

Clark (G. Foster), The Hop Control, 
Part 11, 86-124 
Climate in Nottinghamshire, 3 
Clover, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 173, 181 

Clun Forest Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 221 

Clydesdales at the Newport Show, 
210 

Cockchafers, 326 
Comfrey, 317 

Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii-v 
Compound Meals, 303 
Condensed Milk, Imports of, 188, 
190 

Condimental Foods, 303 
Consulting Engineer, Appointment 
of, Ixi 

— resignation of, 273,1 
Contemporary AgriculMiral Law, 

161-171 

Copper Salts in Soil, 311 
Com, Acreage of Mixed in England 
and Wales, 172, 181 

— Prices of British, 177, 184, 186 
Cornwallis, congratulations to Col. 

on peerage, xxi 
Cotton Cake, 300 

Council, Annual Election of, 268, Ixx 

— Distribution of Members of, vi 

— Elections to, 268, Ixx 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1927, Minutes of, xxi 
Cows, Milking, Average Price of, 

179, 186, 187 

Cropping Features in Nottingham¬ 
shire, 10 

Crops and Gross, Acreage under, 
171, 181 

— Produce, Acreage, and Vield por 

Acre in 1026 and 1027, 175,182 

— and Stock, Law Cases, 167 
Cruickshank Shorthorn, 2, 13 
Currant Saw Fly, 322 

r^AIRY Produce, Imports of, in 
^ 1927, 188, 190 

—Shorthorns a t the Newport Show, 
213, 214 

Laiffying, Open-Air, 198-200 

— Beport of the Steward of, at Nfew^ 

port Show, 230-243 
Dale (H. E.), Imperial Agricultural 
Besearch, 195-198 

Daresbury, ^Lord, congratulations 
to, xlv, xlvi 

— presentation to, at Newport 

Show, 207 

Dari and Millet, Weed Seeds in, 317 
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DAB 

Dartmoor Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 221 

Dawe Tractor Wheel, 223 
Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 267, 268 
Decorticated Cotton Cake, 300 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 
1927, 162 

Devon Cattle at the Newport Show, 
216 

Devon Sheep at the Newport Show, 
221 

Dexter Cattle at the Newport Show, 
219 

Diesel Ploughing Engine, 229 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1927, 162 
— Bill, Discussion at Council Meet¬ 
ing on, xxvi 
Dishley Cattle, 13 
Dismissal of a Member, xxiii 
Dissolved Hide Meal, 307 
Dorset Horn Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 220 

Draft Boad Traffic BiU, 278, xxxiii 
Drills, Proposed Trials of, 273, 
xxviii, xxxviii, xliii, xliv 
Drummond (F. D. W.)» The For¬ 
estry Exhibition at the New¬ 
port ShoWi 1927, 249-251 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G,, 
The, 191 


UAST Anglian Timber 'Willow, 
^ TU, 80-86 

Editor of Journal, Appointment of 
New, 273, xl 

— Besignation of, 273, xxi 
Education, A^icultural, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, 16 
Eggs, Imports of, 18S, 190 
Marketing of imported, Ixii 
Electric Generating Plant, 229 
Electricity in Bural Areae, .Beso- 
lution on, Iv 


Electrode Dairy Boiler, 230 
Engineer, Appointment of Con¬ 
sulting, Ixi 

— Besignation of Constilting, 273,1 
Entries for Newport Show, 204,206 
Essay, Medal for Agricultural Re¬ 
search, 130 

Essex Pigs at the Newport Show, 


Eugenios Society’s Exhibit at New¬ 
port Show, 248 

Examinations for N.D*A. and 
N.D.D., Results of, 280, 285 
Excavator, Herridge Simplex, 226 
Expenditure and Receipts at New¬ 
port Show, X 


QOO 

Expenditure and Receipts, ordi¬ 
nary, xiv 

Experiment in the Feeding of Bvh- 
locks in Yards, An, 146-160 
Experiments in Dairy at Newport 
Show, 243 


PAT Stock, Average Prices of, 
^ 178, 186, 187 

Feather Waste, 307 
Features of Nottinghamshire Agri¬ 
culture, 3-16 
Feeding Stuffs, 298 
Fertilisers, 306 

— and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, 

274,297 

Field Trials in the Marmring of 
Malting Barley, 131-146 
Figwort, 316. 

Finance Act, 1927, 161 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, viii, ix 
Fleas, 324 
Flies, Pest of, 325 
Flour, Imports of, 180, 188 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 292 

— Discussions on, xxvii, lix 

— Regulations at Newport Show, 

207 


— Research Committee, xxvii 
Forest Trees, Insect Attacks on, 323 
Forestry Act, 1919, Extracts from, 48 
—1927, 161 

Forestry Exhibition at the NewpoH 
Show, 1927, The, 249-251 
Fruit, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales, 174, 181 
—^Diseases of, 316 

— Insect Attacks on, 321 

Fruit Growing in Nottinghamshire, 
15 

Funds in Trust held by Society,xviii 
Furniture Mites, 325 
Future Shows, 273 


pALLOWAY Cattle at the New- 
port Show, 216 

Garden Plants, Diseases of, 319 
General Meeting, Report of Council 
to, December 7,1927,267-280 ; 
Proceedings at, Ixv 
General Meeting in Newport Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xlvi 
Gilchrist, Death of Prof, Douglas A., 
275, 298, XXX, xxxiii 
Glanders, 290 

Glos. Old Spot Pigs at the Newport 
Show, 222 

Goats at the Newport Show, 222 ' 
Gooseberry Saw Fly, 322 
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GOB 

Gordon (James S.), The Improve^ 
ment of Cattle in Northern Ire- 
laruif 50*-56 

Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths d-uring year, 267, 268 

— Number of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Grain and Imports, 180, 188 
Grain Weevil, 326 
Grass, Acreage under, 171, 181 
Grass Counties, Meat Production in 
the, 33-*46 

Grass Farming, Intensive, 200-202 
G^rass Seeding Experiments, 129 
Grassland finprovement Experi¬ 
ments, 127, xxiv 

Green Manuring Experiments, 125 
Ground Beetles on Strawberries, 
322 

Ground-nut (Earth-nut) Cake, 301 
Guernsey Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 218 


LIS 

Imperial Agricultural Research, 195- 
198 

Implement Yard at Newport Show, 
Amount of Shedding in, 205 
Implements Exhibited at Newport 
Show, 222 

Imports of Agricultural Commodi¬ 
ties in 1926 and 1927, 180, 188 
— Values of, 190 

Improvement of Cattle in Northern 
Irdand, The, 60-56 
Inoculation of Lucerne Experi¬ 
ments, 126 

Intensive Grass Farming, 200-202 
Ireland, The Improvement of Cattle 
in Northern, 60-66 
Irish Free State, Cattle Improve- 
merd Schemes in the, 66-66 

J ERSEY Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 218 

Johnson (S. T.), An Experiment in 
the Feeding of Bullocks in 
Yards, 146-160 


OALE DriU Strip Method. 133 
Hampshire Down Sheep at 
the Newport Show, 220 
Hams, Imports of, 188, 189 
Harrogate Show, 1929, 273, lii 
Hay, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in 1926 and 1927, 
177, 183 

Hereford Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 214 

Herridge Simplex Excavator, 226 
Hide Heal, Dissolved, 307 
Hobday (F. T. G.), Anmtal Report 
for 1927 of the Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary CoUege, 290- 
294 

Hodsock Priory Weather Records, 4 
Holdings, Agricidtural, in Notting¬ 
hamshire, 9 

Hop Control, The, Part II, 86-124 
Hops, Acreage of, in England and 
Wales. 173, 181 

— Drying and Sprajdng of, 309 

— Record Crop of in 1924, 116 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield 

per Acre of in 1926 and 1927, 
177, 184 

Horses at the Newport Show, 209 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 174, 181 

— Parasitic Mange in, 291 
Hosier’s System of Open-Air Dairy 

Farming, 198 

IMMEDIATE Admruiemerd of 
^ SyloicuUuTe, The, 


Judges at Argentine Show, 273 

— at Uruguay Show, 273 

l^ENT or Romney Marsh Sheep at 
the Newport Show, 221 
Kerry Cattle at the Newport Show, 

Kerry Hill Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 221 

King and Queen, possible visit of 
Their Majesties to Nottingham 
Show, Ixiii 

T ABOUR, Agricultural, in Not- 
^ tinghamshiie, 16 

— Law Cases, 164 
Lamb, Imports of, 188, 189 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1027,163 

— Law Cases, 166 

Large Black Pigs at the Newport 
Show, 222 

Large White Pigs at the Newport 
Show, 221 . 

Lawes Agricultural Trust and 
Woburn Farm, 276, 298 
Leather (dissolved Hide Meal), 307 
Leather Jackets, 322 
Leicester Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 221 

Library, Principal Additions to, olxii 
Lime, Lime Waste, etc., 308 
Lincoln Sheep at the Newport 
Show, 221 

Linoolnshhre Red Shorthorns at the 
Newport Show, 214 
Linseed Cake, 298 
List of Council, i 
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LIV 

TAm Stock at the Newport Show, 
209-222 

Live Stock Breeding Act (N.L), 
1922, 62 

— in England and Wales, Number 

of, 174, 181 

— in N^ottinghamshire, 12 

Local Committee, Newport, Thanks 
to, xlviii 

Long Service Medals, 270 
Long White Lop-eared Pigs at the 
Newport Show, 222 
Longhorn Cattle at the Newport 
Show, 216 

Lucerne, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 174, 181 

— Experiments on Inoculation of, 

126 

jy/f ACDONALD (C. J.B. ),Lwe Stock 
at the Newport Show, 209-222 

— Meat Production in the Grass 

Counties, 33-46 

— The NoUinghobmshire Royal 

Farm, 1-2 

Maize, Imports of, 188, 189 
Malting Barley Trials, 127,131, xxiv 
Mammitis, Infectious, or Mastitis, 
xliii, liii, liv 

or Mastitis, in Cows, 130 
Manchester Show, 1930, 273 
Mange, Parasitic, 291 
Mangolds, Acreage of, in England 
and Wales, 173, 181 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in 1926 and 1927, 176, 
183 

Market Gardening in Nottiagham* 
shire, 16 

Marketing of Imported Eggs, Ixii 
Markets in Nottinghamshne, 16 
Mathews (Ernest), Report of the 
Stetmrd of Dairying, Newpon 
Show, 1927, 230-243 
Mayor and Corporation of Newport, 
Thanks to, xlvii 
Meal Xznporta, 180, 188 
Meat, Imports of, 188, 189 
Meat Production in the Grass Coun¬ 
ties, 33-46 

Modal for Agricultural Besearch 
Essay, 130, 278 

Medals for Cattle iPathology, 279 
Members of Society, Distribution 
of, vi 

— Deaths of, during year, 267 

— Dismissal of a, xxiii 

—• Numbers of, since Establishment 
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IE1BER8' PBIYILE6E8 OF GBEICAL ANUTSIS. 

(Applicable only to the case of persons who are not commercially 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis.) 


THE COXJNCIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for bond fide 
agriculture purposes, and are required by Members of the Society for their 
own use and guidance in respect of fEurms or land in their own occupation 
and within the United Kingdom. 

The Analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for 
the individu^ and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must 
not be used for other persons, or for commercial purposes. 

The Analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor 
or maji^acturer, except in cas^ of dispute* 

Land or estate agents, bailifis, and others, when forwarding samples, are 
required to state the names of those Members on whose behedf they apply, 

£ s. d. 

l.^An opinion on the purity of any Fertiliser or Feeding 
Stuff (so far as this can be given without detailed 


analysis). 10 

2*—^Detemoination of any one ordinary constituent in a 

Fertiliser or Feeding Stuff.2 6 

3. —^Determination of Potash.5 0 

4. —Commercial Analysis of any ordinary Fertiliser or 

Feeding Stuff.5 0 

5. —Full Analysis of any compound Fertiliser or Feeding 

Stuff ..10 0 


6. —Analysis of any other material in ordinary use for 

agricultural purposes ...... 10 0 

7. r>-Analysis of Milk, Cream, Butter, or other Dairy pro¬ 

duce from Members’ own farms ... 26 

(F.B.—Samples In any way connected with the Sole of Food end Drugs 
Acts are not undertaken for analyim.) 


8 w—Anal 3 rsi 8 of Water . . . . . . * 1 10 0 

9.—Analysis of Soil—determination of Lime only . I0 0 
10.—Analysis of Soil—partial . . , , .10 0 

ll^Analysls of Soil—complete.3 0 0 

12.—Consultation by letter or personal appointment * 5 0 


OPINION OP VALUE, 

Wiih ike analysts will be given, aa farm poeaible, an opinion a$ to wheiker 
an artich medyaed ia worth ihe price aahed for U, or not, provided the coat 
of aame, together with guarantee {if any) and other partiouhra rehmg 
to the purehaae, be given at the aame time» 


ALL SAMPLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, TOGETHER WITH FEES 
FOR ANALYSIS, WHICH SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO DR* 
J. AUGUSTUS VOBLOKBR, TO BE ADDRESSED TO— 

Dr, VOELCKER, Analytical Laboratory* 

1 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4.- 






Instroctions for Selecting and Sending Samples for Analysis. 

GENERAL RULESi^—(1) A sample taken lor analysis should he fairly rwfSSSttMM 
of the bulk from whidh It has been drawn.—(2) The sample should reach the Analyst in the 
same condiMon that it was in at the time when drawn. 


When Fertilisers ore delivered in bags, select four or five of these from the bulk, and 
either turn them out on a 'floor and rapidly mix their contents, or else drive a shovel into 
each bag and draw out from as near the centre as possible a couple of shovelfuls of the maQure» 
and miy these (lulckly on a floor* 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one-half (lejecting the other) and 
mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps that appear. Sepeat thla 
operation until at last only some three or lour pounds are left. 

From this All three tins, holding from i>lb* to 1 lb. each, mark, fasten up and seal each 
of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for reference. 

Or,—the manure may be put into glass bottles provided with well-fitting corks; the bottles 
should be labelled and the corks sealed down. 33ie sample sent for analysis can be packed 
In a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 

When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn from 


thorou^ly mixed, subdivided, and, finally, samples should be taken as before, except that 
when the manure is coarse and bulky it is advisable to send larger samples than when it is 
In a finely divided condition. 


Linseed, Ck>tton, and other Feeding Clake8.n~If a single cake be taken, three strips 
should be broken off right across the cake, and from the middle portion of it, one piece to 
be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. Each of the three pieces 
should be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up, and sealed. The piece forwarded lor 
analysis can be sent by post or rail. 

A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parts of the delivery, 
then break off a piece about four inches wide from the middle of each cake, and pass these 
pieces through a cake-breaker. The broken cake should then be well mixed and three samples 
of about 1 lb. each should be taken and kept in tins or bags, duly marked, fastened, and 
sealed as before. One of these lots should be sent for analysis, the remaining two being kept 
for reference. It Is advisable also with the broken pieces to send a small strip from an untroken 
cake. 

Feeding Meala, Grain, dlcc^Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of half a dozen 
different bags of the delivery; these lots should then be well mixed, and three tins 
or bags filled from the heap, each being marked, fastened up, and sealed. One sample is 
to be forwarded for analysis and the others retained for reference. 


Soils.—Rave a wooden box mode 6 Inches in length and width, and from 0 to 12 Inches 
deep, aooording to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out fn the field a apace 
of about 12 in^s souare: dig round In a slanting direction a trench, so as to leave undis¬ 
turbed a block of soli and Its subsoil to 12 inches deep; trim this block to make it to fit 
Into the wooden box, Invert the open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under 
the box and lift It up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, and send by rail. The soil 
will then be received m the position in whidh It is found in the field. 

In the case of vei^ light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at once Inverted 
over the soil, forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WAt«ra.^Samplee of water are best sent in glass-stoppered Wincbester bottles, hold¬ 
ing half a galloii. One such bottle is suAdent tor a single sample. Clare should be taken to 
have these scrupulously clean. In taking a sample of water for analysis it is advisable to 
reject tlto first portion drawn or pumped, so as to obtain a sample of the water when In ordin¬ 
ary flow. The t)ott)o Bliould be rinsed out with the water that u to be andysed, and it Sbould 
be filled nearly to the top. The stopper should be secured with string, or be tied over with 
linen or soft leather* The sample can then he sent carefully packed dther in a wooden box 
with sawdust, Ac., or in a hamper with straw. 

MiUc^A pint bottle should be sent In a wooden box. 


GENERAL mSTRtJCTIONS, Time for avtldiig Samptesv-All samples, both of 
fertilisers and feeding stuffSi should be taken aa soon after their deUvei^ as posrible, and 
should reach the Analyst vutbin tsa dkttft after delivery of the article, vs every case It la 
advisable that the Anal;^*8 certificate be received before a fertlUser Is sown or a feeding 
atuff la ^ven to stock. 


Procaduore to the Event of the Vendor wlOhtog FreSh Samples to be Drawn#— 
Should a purchaser find that the Analyst's oertlflcato shows a fertiliser or feeding stuff not 
to come up to the guarantee riven him, he may Infcton the vendor of the result and com¬ 
plain aeoordlMly* He should then send to the vendor one of the two samples which he 
has kept for r^renoe. If, however, rim vendor should demand that a fresh sample be drawn, 
the pmdbaser muet allow tbls» and also rive the vendor an opportunity of b^g prewnt, 
either In person or throujija a representative whom he may appoint. In tot case t3^ 
samples should be taken to to presence of both parties with to s^ precautions as betom 
described, suofi of which should bo duly pi^d up, labelled and seeW v 

of these Is to be given to the vendor, one is to he sent to the Analyst, and to third is to be 
kept 1^ to purtoitoev for ceferenoe or fuitore analysis if necessary. 


Suggostlons to Purchasors of Fertilisors and Fooding Stuffs. 

Puichaseis are recommended in all cases to insist on having an INVOICE* and to see that 
such Invoice contains the following particulars:— 

In the case of XMIiseis 


(8) The anadysis of the Vertiuser in resx>eot of its principal fertilising ingredients. 

In the case of artificially prepared Feeding Stuffs for Cattle:— 

(1) The name of the article. 

(2) The degeription of the article—whether it has been prepared (a) from one substance 
or seed* or (h) from more than one substance or seed. 

(3) The percentages of oil and albuminoids guaranteed. 

For : 

(a) An invoice describing an article as “ Linseed Cake ” implies a warranty that the 
article is pure, t.e., Is prepared from linseed only; “Cotton Cake (whether 
decorticated or undecorticated)* and “ Rape Cake *' (for feeding purposes), would 
come a similar category. 

ParcAosers are reminded that tae nee ct eueh terns as “ 96 per eent.i** ** OH Cahct* etc.» 
affords no security against advUeration. , ^ 

<6) In the case of a Compound Cake or Feeding Stuff, a Vendor Is compelled by the 
Fertilisers and Feedmg Stuffs Act of 1906 to state the percentages of oil and 
albuminoids guaranteed, and that it is prepared from more than one substance, 
but he is not required to specify the particular materials used in its preparation. 
Furchasers are recommended therefore to bny Mixed Feeding Cakes, Meals, etc., 
witir a guaranteed analysis. Any statements in the invoice as to the component 
parts of such Mixed Cake or Meal will take effect as a warranty* as also will any 
statements in an Invoice, circular, or advertisement os to the percentages of nutritive 
and other ingredients in any article sold for use as food for cattle. 

Members of the Society are strongly recommended not only to see that the invoices given 
to them accurately describe the goods they have ordered, but to make all their orders subject 
to the Analysis am Report of the Consulting Chemist of the Royal Agricultural Sodely of England. 

Attention is particularly directed to the recommendations below as to the qualities of 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs which purchasers should demand. 


Conditions of Purchase and Sale. 

FERTILISERS. 

Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to he guaranteed “ and to contain not less 

than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 4 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Steamed or ** Begelatinized Bones to be guaranteed “ purb ** and to contain not less than 
65 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mineial Superphosphate of Lime to he guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of *' Soluble 
Phosphate.** [From 25 to 28 per cent, of Soluble Phosphate Is an ordinarily good quality.] 
Dissolved Bones to he guaranteed to he ** made from raw bone and acid only,'* and to be 
sold as containing stated minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insolublo Phosphates, 
and Ammonia. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, etc,* to he sold by analyslH 
percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphatoa, and Ammonia 

..« X®?®*® ^ guaranteed to contiUn a certain percentage of Total phosplMiUm or of 

Citric soluble ** phosphates (f.e., phosphates soluble in a 2 per cent, dtrlo acid uolutJon), and 
ground that at least 80 per cent, will pass tlirough a “ standard ** sieve 
(10,000 meshes to the square Inch). 

The highest grades of Basic Blag range from 38 to 42 per cent., medium grodea from'80 
to 35 per cent., and low grades from 21 to 26 per cent, of Total phosphates. 

I at least 80 per cent, of ttie Total phosphates in a BohIc Blag are soluble 

in the ^trlc {^d solution above mentioned, Accordin|;dy» a hlgn grade Basic Slag woiM contain 
from 30 to 34 per ^t„ a medium grade from 24 to 28 per cent,, and a low grade from 17 to 21 
per cent, of'^dtric soluble** phosphates, 

Peruvian CHmno to be described by that name, and to be sold by analysis stating the 
minimum perceutages of Phosphates end Ammonia. 

of ASiS!SS& Ainmonia to be guaranteed “ purb,” and to contain not loss than 24 |wr cent. 

Kitrate of Soda to be guaranteed “ptob,** and to oontain 06 per cent, of Nitrate of Soda. 

guaranteed to contain S3 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

All Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for sowing. 

FEEDING STUFFS- 

(Decortleat^ and tTndBCortlcated), and Rape Cake (for feeding 


' ” f® purity “ or otherwise of any feeding stuffs. 


of «*&# to bo sold on a guaranteed analysis; glvtft the percentages 

' nE oljbu^noids, to be sound In condition, end to contain noting of on inluriS^ nature, 
or ingredients that are worthless for feeding purposes. «« navwe* 



MEMBERS’ BOTANICAL PRIYILEGES. 

THE COUNCIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
PLANTS AND SEEDS 

BY THE SOCIETY’S BOTANIST. 

Analyses are given on the understanding that they ate required for the 
individual and sole benefit of the Member applying for them> and must 
not be used for other persons or for commercial purposes. The Analyses 
and Reports may not be communicated to the vendor except in cases of 
dispute. 

The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. When, hotvever, 6ond fide in¬ 
quiries require no special investigation the fees will be returned with the 
reply. 

1.-—Report on the purity and germinating capacity of samples 
of agricultural seeds, with a statement as to the nature 
and amount of the Impuiitles or adulterants present . Is. 

^.—•Report on the constitution of ni^ixtures of grass seeds and 
an opinion as to their suitability for temporary leys, 
permanent pastures, See .Is. 

3. —Identification of weeds and poisonous plants with sug¬ 

gestions for their eradication * ; Is. 

4. —Report on the fungoid diseases affecting farm crops, with 

an account of the methods sidtable for their treatment, 
where known ........ is. 

5. —-Report on the natural herbage of a district as a guide to 

the formation of permanent pastures . , . • Is. 

6. —Report on the suitability or otherwise of the different 

varieties of the chief farm crops for local conditions 
(where the Information is available), stating their aver¬ 
age cropping capacity as compared with other varieties, 
their quality, power of resistance to various diseases, 
and general purity to type ...... Is. 

7. r—Reports on any other matters of a botanical nature of 

interest to agriculturists . • . . . .Is. 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purohaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other writing, 
the proper designation of the seeds he buys, with a guarantee of the per- 
oentage of purity and germination, and of its faeedoiri from ergot, and, in 
the ease of clover, from the seeds of dodder. 





MEMBERS’ BOTAWCAl PBraiEBES iconUnuO). 


THE SAMPLING OF SEEDS. 

The utmost care should be taken to secure a fair and honest sample. 
This should be drawn from the bulk delivered to the purchaser^ and not 
from the sample sent hy the vendor. 

When legal evidence is required, the sample should be taken from the 
bulk, and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a witness. Care should 
be taken that the sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery, or 
mixed or brought in contact with any other sample or bulk. 

At least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two 
ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is obviously im¬ 
pure, the sample should be at least double the amount specified. Grass 
seeds should be sent at least four weeks, and seeds of clover and cereals 
two weeks before they are to be used. 

The exact name under which the sample has been sold and analysed 
should accompany it, 

/ 

REPORTING THE RESULTS. 

^e Report will be made on a schedule in which the nature and amount 
of impurities will be stated, and the number of days each sample has 
been under test, with the percentage of the seeds which havegerminat^. 

** Hard ” clover seeds, though not germinating within the time stated, 
will be considered good seeds, and their percentage separately stated. 

The impurxti^ in the sample, including the chaff of the species tested, 
will be specked m the schedule, and only the percentage of the pure seed 
of that species will be reported upon; but the vaIiTTB of the sample 
will be slated. The Bern Value is the combined percentages of purity and 
germination, and is obtained by multiplying these percentages and divide 
ing \>y 100; thus in a sample of Meadow Fescue having 88 per cent, 
purity and 95 per cent, germination, 88 multiplied by 95 gives 8,860, 
and this divided by 100 gives 83-6, the Beal Value. 

SELECTING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

When a specimen is sent for determination, the whole plant should be 
taken up and the earth shaken from the roots. If posdble, the plants 
must be in flower or fruit. They should be packed in a Ught box, or in a 
firm paper parcel. 

Spe<^ensj^ diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh 
as possible. They should be placed in a bottle, or packed in tinfoil or 
oil-silk. 

^ sp^iimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature 
of the information required, and stating any local oircumstanoes (soil, 
mtuation, etc.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to 
throw hght on the inquiry. ^ 

PABCBLS OK LETTERS OONTAUmTQ SEEDS OR PLANTS POR 
EXAIflNATION MUST BE ADDRESSED CCARBIAOB OR POSTAGE 
PREPAID) TO— 

PROFESSOR SIR R. H. BlFFEN, F.R.S.. 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 



MEMBERS’ Z00L06ICA1 PRIYILEGES. 


The Council have fixed the charge of la. for information to be 
supplied, by the Society’s Zoolo^st, respecting any injurious 
(animal, quadruped, bird, insect, worm, &c.) pests. 

(1) FARM CROPS. 

All the ordinary farm crops are subject to numerous pests, some attack¬ 
ing the roots, some the leaves, others the stem or the blossom. The first 
necessity is the accurate identification of the pest in any case, for a know¬ 
ledge of its life-history often suggests a method of de^ng with it. 

(2) FRUIT TREES. 

There are a great number of orchard and bush-fruit pests. Some (codlin 
moth, pear-midge, &c.) attack the fruit; others (red-spider, aphis, cater¬ 
pillars, A;c.) the leaves; others (woolly aphis, bori:^ beetles, &c.) the stem. 
Information will be given as to the identity of any pest and the best way of 
combating it. 


(3) FOREST TREES. 

Advice will be given with regard to the treatment of forest-tree pests, 
in plantations, nursery gardens, or ornamental grounds. Such pests may 
attack the trunks (beech-scale, boring insects, &c.), the leaves (caterpillars, 
aphis, &o.), or the roots (cockchafer grubs, &c., in young plantations). 

(4) DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

Animal parasites, whether external or internal, may be sent for identi¬ 
fication and advice. They include worms, fiy-maggots, ticks, lice» &c., 
and many well-known diseases (warbles, gapes, &o.) are due to them. 

Diseases of animals due to other causes should be referred to the Veterin¬ 
ary Department. 

N.B.—-It is very important that specimens should reach the Zoologist 
fresh and in good condition. It is often impossible to determine the 
cause of injury in the case of crushed and shrivelled material. Tin boxes 
should be used, and some damp blotting-paper inserted to prevent undue 
drying. In the case of root-pests, the root should be sent with its sur¬ 
rounding soil, 

FABOBLS OB LETTERS CONTAINING SPECIMENS (CARRIAGE OR 
POSTAGE PAID) MOST BE ADDRESSED TO-- 

Mr. CECIL WAKBURTON, M.A., 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 


ULK JUID DMBY PBIYILEfiES. 

The Society makes an annual grant to the Research Institute inDairy- 
ing» Beading University, that its members may obtain advice on 
questions concerning the production and distribution of milk and the 
preparation of dairy products. The investigation of the causes of taints 
or other faults occurring in milk, butter, <me6se or other milk products 
is undertaken: No fee is charged unless exoeptionaJl oixeumstances 
arise, Inqt^es should be addressed to The Director^ Research Insti¬ 
tute M Dairying* The University, Readings 



HEHBERS’ VETEBINARY FEIVILEGES. 


In order to enable Members to obtain the highest possible Veterinary advice 
when the necessity arises, the Society has entered into an agreement with the 
Royal Veterinary College, under which diseased animals may be admitted to the 
College Infirmary for treatment, and the Professors of the College may be con- 
snlted or called upon to investigate outbreaks of disease at greatly reduced fees. 

I. —ADMISSION OF SICK OR DISEASED ANIMALS TO THE 

ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Members of the Society have all the privileges of subscribers to the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.l, so far as the admission for treatment 
of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine is concerned, without being called upon to poy the 
annual subscription to the College of two guineas. The charges made by the 
College for keep and treatment are as follows:—Cattle, lOs. 6d*, and Sheep and 
Figs, 3s. 6d. per week for each animal. 

The full privileges of subscribers, including the examination of horses, 
and the admission of horses and dogs into the College Infirmary for surgical or 
medical treatment, on payment of the cost of keep, will be aooomed to Members 
of the Society on payment of a subscription to the College of one guinea instead 
of two guineas per amium. 

II. --FEES FOR CONSULTATIONS, ANALYSES. AND EXAMI¬ 

NATIONS AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 



formed at the Rosral Vetennary College on their behall in oases where a visit 
to the loosdity is not involved 

£ 0 , < 2 . 

Personal consultation with a Veterinary Professor « 10 6 

Consullation by letter.10 6 

Post-mortem examination of an animal and report 
thereon. .110 

Chemical Examination of viscera for any specified 
metallic poison ....... 10 6 

Chemical Examination of viscera for metallic poisons .10 0 
Chemical Examination of viscera for vegetable poisons 10 0 


Chemical Examination of viscera complete, for metals 
and alkaloids.2 0 0 


(Tbs sbove fees do not nppiy to oases which involve a visit to the locality.) 


III.--INVESTIGATION OF OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE AMONG 


FARM STOCK. 


In the e^t of any obscure outbreak of disease among Cattle, Sheep, or 
Swme occurring on the farm of any Member of the Society, mplioation should 
at onoe be made to the P&iNOxyAL of the RotjjCi VBTBBCsraBV Cowucoa, Caxnna 
Town, London, N.W.l. 

The Principal will then instruct an ofidcer of the College to inquire into 
the outbreak and report to him. He will also fix the amount of remuneration 
to be paid to the Inspector, whose professional fee will in no case exceed two 
guineas per day, exclusive of the actual cost of travelling and maintenance. 

W^n it appears, on the report of the Inspector sdeoted, that the outbreak 
was of ^ important character or of general interest, the cost of the inveatiga* 
tion will be dmrayed by the Royal Veterinary 0<^ege. 








LIBRARY. 


The Society’s Library has recently been re¬ 
arranged and a printed Catalogue prepared of the 
Agricultural and other works which it contains. This 
Catalogue can be purchased by Members at the 
Society’s House, price 17/6 per copy. 

A Librarian has been appointed, and the 
following regulations have been made by the 
Council:— 

1. The Library is open every week day from 10 
till 4, except on Saturdays, and on those days when the 
Council and Committees are meeting. 

2. Governors and Members are entitled to take 
out books, upon paying the carriage of the same and 
all expenses from the time of issue to the time of return. 
Books of reference and selected books will not be issued. 

3. One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

4. Governors and Members shall be liable to pay 
the Ml price of any books borrowed by them which may 
be lost or damaged during the interval between their 
issue and return. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

JOURNAL OP THE SOCIETY. 

Now published as an Annual Volume ol about 660 pages, in paper covers. Tree to Members; 
Price to Non-Members, Fifteen Shlliings. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

An annual publication prepared under the authority of the Jtesearch Commlttceof the R.A.S,E. 

Council. About 200 pages. Free to Members on application ; Price to Non-Members, 2«, 6d, 

TEXT-BOOK ON AGRICULTURE. 

ELEMENTS OF AORICULTUBE : a Text-book prepared under the authority of tlie Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society of England by the late W. Prbam, LL.D. Tenth Revised and Enlarged) 
Edition (84th Thousand), edited by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, M.A. 700 pp. with 833 Illus¬ 
trations. L918. Price 7«. Od. nett, bound in cloth. 

FARM ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

Ho. 1, A DIARY, combining Cash Account with dally record of Farm Transactions. Price 7«. 6d. 

No. 2, A FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, 2nd Edition, showing payments and receipts, and supplying 
a form of Annual Balance Sheet. Price 8«. 6d. , . . 

Published for the Society and sold by Messrs. Forster, Qroou & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W.l. 

No. 8, FARM CASH BOOK, receipts and payments, to be used with a Ledger. Price 10». Qd, 

No. 4, FARM LEDGER, giving specimen entries and particulars of profit and loss account and 
sheet. Price 8a. 6a. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are to be obtained at the Soeiety^e Home, 16 Bedford Sguau, London, TF.C.l. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Vetbmsary Paurhlets by Proebssor Sir Qboroe Brown, O.B. : 

DENTITION AS INDICATIVE OF THE AGE OF FARM ANIMALS. Eighth Edition (1927). 
64 pp. With 60 Illustrations. Price 2«. 

ANIMALS OP THE FARM IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Fifth and Enlarged Edition, revised 
by Professor G.H. Woolokedoe, F.R.C.y.S., M.R.I.A. {1027). 88 pp. Wltti 64 Illustrations. 
Price 2«. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE HORSE’S FOOT AND THE PRINCIPLES OF SHOEING. 26 pp. 
Fifth and Enlarged Edition, revised by J, Macqueen, F.R.O.V.S. (1022). With 12 Illus¬ 
trations. Price la. 

CONTAGIOUS FOOT ROT OF SHEEP. Second and Enlarged Edition (1006). 24 pp. With 
8 Illustrations. Price la. 

Other Veterinary Pauphletb : 

THE MARE AND FOAL. By Professor J. Wortbby Axe, M.R.C.V.S. 57 pp. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations. Third Edition (1025). Price la. 

THE LAMBING PEN. By HAROLD Leeney. 4th Ed. (1922). 40 pp. With 0 Hlostratlons. 
Price la. , 

TUBERCULOSIS AS REGARDS HEREDITY IN CAUSATION AND ELIMINATION FROM IN¬ 
FECTED HERDS. By Professor Sir John MoFadyean, M.B., BBo., O.M., M.E.O,V.3. (1011). 
10 pp. Price la. 

CALF REARING: An Experiment conducted at the Wohum Experimental Farm, 1012->14. 
By J. AvausTus Yoeloker, MAi., B.Sc., Ph.D. (1015). 12 pp. Price 6d., 3d. to Members. 
Dairy Pakphlets: 

(Issued under the aitthority of the Hairy Committee of the Society.) 

THE PRACTICE OF (a) CHEDDAR, (b) CHESHIRE, it (c) STILTON CHEESE-MAKING. Price 
2d. each. 

SIMPLE RULES FOR BUTTER-MAKING. (Sheet.) Price 2d. each, or lOa. per 100. Mounted 
on card and varnished, to hang up in the Dairy, 6d. each. 

RECIPES FOR MAKING CREAM AND SOFT CHEESES. Price 2d. 

RECIPE FOR MAKING SCALDED CREAM. Price 2d. 

RECIPES FOR MAKING HARD AND SOFT CHEESES FROM GOATS* MILK. Price 2d. 
MILK ADULTERATION. Price 2d.; 10a. per 100. 

Other Pamphlets: 

COMPENSATION FOR THE UNEXHAUSTED MANURIAL VALUES OF FEEDING STUFFS 
AND FERTILISERS. By J. Avoustvs Voblceer, M.A., B.So., Ph.D., and A. .D. Hall, 
FJEt.S. {1914). 16 pp. Price la. 

PRACTICAL FRUIT FARMING. By R. G. HATTON, M.A., and WALTER U. Bloar, F.S.1, 87 up. 
With 7 Illustrations (1922). Price 2a. 

PRACTICAL BINTS ON VEGETABLE FARMING. By JAMES Udale (1004). With 16 Xllus- 
trations. 41 pp. Price la. 

HOP CULTIVATION. By CHARLES WitiTBinBAD, FX.S„ F.G.S. With 18 lUuatpatlOM (1803). 
46 pn Price la. 

THE W&KUHN STAWON OF_THBSOCIETY, OF 

SiliGLAND* 

Feeding, 

REPORT ON _ _ ___ 

B.Sc., Ph.D. With 17 Hiustratlons (1900^ 62 ppii Price 2a,'lW.'" 

THE MAKING OF THE LAND IN ENGLAND. By ALBERT PELL (1890). 27 pp. Price 6d. 
THEJ^NAGEMENT AND PLANTING OF BRITISH WOODLANDS. By Professor CbaR]^ B, 
Curtis, F.S.I. (1904). With 6 Ulustrations. 86 up. Kfina, ^ ^ 

THE CONVERSION OF HOMEGROWN TIMBER. By ROBERT ANDERSON, F.S.I. (1904). With 
4 Illustrations. 28 pp. Price la. 

ORCHARD AND BUSH-FRUIT PESTS AND HOW TO COMBAT THEM. By CECIL WARRURTON, 
MJi.., F.Z.S. With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition (1910). 20 pp. Prtoe 
SOME^PROBLEMS OP RE-APPORESTATION. By W. SOMBRVILLB, NLAVD.So. (1919). 13 pp. 

Price 6d. 

COTTAGE SANITATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

a Preface by T. PRIDOIN T -- 

12 Illustrations. Price 3d. 

MOLE-DRAINING AND THE RE,„. 

_JP-S-I. With 9 Hlnstrations (1020). Price 6dl 

UTILISATION OP WHEY. 24 pp., with 2 Ulustrations (1928). Price la. 

The abow can be obtained at the Society's Home, 16 Bedford SomrSt London, F,0,1. throuffh 
any^jfcae«er. or of Mr. JOHN MVRBAY, 60a Atbemrle ^ 



(This appUcatton torm, when filled np» should he addressed to the Secretary ot the Soolety, 
16 Bedlord Square, London. W.ai<) 

^.grkultural ai ^nglanb. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


5 


oj. 


(Stato whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


County In which \ 

Residence is situated'.*. 

am deairoua oJ bcooming a | ]• of tU IRCSRl SflttCUltUtal 

Society of ]SUdlanbi engage^ when elected^ to pvg the Anrvml 

Suhecription of £f......... 

and to conform to the Rtika and Regulations of tiic Society until I shall with^ 
draw from U by notice^ in writing^ to the Secretary. 

(Signature) .......... 

Date . 


Nominated hy. 


Elected at the Council Mooting held on. 


Secretary. 


t the Counotl trust that Oovernors or Members who are disposed to give a larger annual 
Stthforlptlon than the minimum presorlbed by the Bye-laws will be kind enough it> do so, 
til order that the Soolety*s oMradons may be maintained. The minimum Annual Subscription 
«| a Qomnor is 65 (Life Oompositlon. B60}» and of a Member St (Lite ComposlUon £lj5), 

tadiesaro admissible as Oomnors or Members equally with gentlemem 
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containbg patterns of mater¬ 
ials, illustrations of models and 
prict^, nnsf free on rentiesf. 



By Appointment. 


Wear 

THE 

BURBERRY 

and 

Be Independent 
of Weather 

The Burberry is the ideal 
Overcoat for the Farmer— 
the one coat that fills every 
need on every occasion that 
calls for the use of either 
Weatherproof or Overcoat. 

It keeps him dry in downpour 
or drizzle—^warm when there's 
a cold wind blowing—coA- 
fortable under every conceiv¬ 
able change of weather or 
temperature. 

Unlike rubber-proofed coats, 
The Burberry ventilates 
naturally; is never unpleas¬ 
antly hot on close days and 
never cold or clammy when 
it is chilly, but delightfully 
comfortable under all com 
ditions. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.r 



s 


ADVE21TISSUBNTO. 


■’■'•Thisis 

THORNBEMS’ 

COMMERCIAL 

CABIN 

Here is a H<nise with 
features that make 
it far superior to any. 
It is so constructed 
that every section is 
standard in sue, and 
section after section 
can be added at 
will. Uniformity 
in Poultry Ho\ises 
makes for success, 
and this Cabin has 
been planned to 
lhat end. 

PRICES FROM 



r THORNBERS* RANGE 

OF POULTRY HOUSES svm. Va V fuu 
SUITS AUL POCKETS 

•J-hornbers have been making PouUr>; Houses past 

38 yeare, and are specialists at. their work. Ihey have a of 

Houses that will rompletely satisfy every poeke and 
the man in a laree way, there is the Commercial t abm nr the K^blcs* 
dale House, whilst the Smallholder will find the Pord House a niasUn- 
piece in Value. _ 


SrSCiiiRy every house ready 

TOERECy^OLOOSEI 

AJl ThombeTs* Poultry Ho^es 
are sent in complete sections 
Hf* IfilffiflH TIY ready to erect. Thei*e is no nail- 
PL mipuiuj iH ing-up loose ti«iber~~it is just 

l|n ^ a matter of bolting section to 
V JL***^^ section. To ensure a no-trouble 
^ job, Thornbers erect every 
building before despatching in 
. sections. All fittings are supplied, yourself orjl^any odd man 
can erect a Thomber House. 

Easy Faymeafts can be arranged. 


•; 

\ When Hatching Time comee round 

i get details of THORNBERS* 

I INCUBATOR or SE.VER HEN BROODER 

I Thornbers* Incubator embodies the most scientific 

: improvements and will produce a chick from every 

: hatchable fertile egg. 

: The Silver Hen Brooder combines all the advantages 

: of the natural method of brooding with none of its 

: disadvantages. Bristling with unique features. 

Complete sections, standard in size, and ready to erect. A 
PX. will bring free folder for details, sizes and prices. 

Send P.C for THORNBERS’ ANNUAL 

Chock ftiU of Poultry information and a complete list of 
Thornbers* Poultry Homes, 

41 Mytholmroyd* 
Yorkshire* 

London Office: 

47 Victoria Streett 
$.W,1 


THORNBERS* 
SILVER HOVER 

The most Popular 
of all 






Made chlcfiy of galvanised 
steel, thus ensuring ixsrtect 
conditions for cluolts. Chirks 
pass freely insitie or out from 
any side. Hinged toi>. Lamp 
of over 30 hours' capacity. 
Special burner and metal 
chimney. Big stock always on 
hand. Sold vsiith money-back 
guarantee. Send for full details. 


100 Chick 


ISO Chick I 
size 


frHORNBE^ 


EarEVCmTHIMG In w 


35/- 45/. 

Carringe P«id hy 
Passenger Trainu 
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‘A O'KA’compound 

nuts 

SMEALS 




A.O.M. Compound Nuts 
and Meals 

For Production of MiOc and Beef, 
the Rearing of Calves and Lambs, 
the Feeding of Sheep, Pigs, and all 
classes of Farm Stock. 

A.O.M. Special Milk 
Cake 

Improves the Quality and 
Increases the Quantity of h^k. 

Mangels 

C WJS. TOP WEIGBT YELLOW GLOBE 
In l-lb., 2.1b. & IO-lb. Sealed Bags. 

Swedes 

C.W.S. OaWASTON PURPLE TOP 
In l-lb., 2.1b. & 4.1b. Sealed Bags. " 


{The above Seeds are grown on oar own farm 
from speemUy selected roots, car^tMg deaned 
and packed in our mrehome in Derby,) 


Orders tmy be sent direct 

cm AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

Chief Office: 1 BALLOON STREET. MANCHESTER; 
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For You ^ Your Sons 


SETTLEMENT IN 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

provides nal opporlunities in a young self-governing 
BRITISH COLONY where 


TAXATION IS UGHT 


GOOD LAND IS CHEAP ^ 


, Genial Climatic and Social Conditions 

j prevail, and great AGRICULTURAL and 

, MINERAL WEALTH await Development. 

» SCHEMES FOR LAND SETTLEMENT. 


X Address Enquiries^ Secretary : 

I fflGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTHERN RHODESIA^ 

A Crown House, AHwych, London, W.C*2. 



BY APPOINTMENT. 


WATERLOO ROUND FEEDING CAKES, 

Th< molt ptrtact MIXED FOOD on tin Markat 
for all elanas of Stock. 


WATERLOO 97% PURE COTTON CAKES 

GUARANTBBO FROM BOYPTIAN 8BBD ONLY ■WATERLOO$7% 
Guaranteed 87 per cent, of Purity, 





WATERLOO FEEDINQ CUBES 

Made In two elzee*>Cattle and Sheep, 

SAME QI7ALIT7 AKB OBAHAKTISE; AS TKSJ 

WATERLOO ROUND FEEDING OAKES. 


WATERLOO g7% 


WATERLOO 97% PURE LINSEED CAKES 

ANGLO SHAPE. 

Guaranteed 97 per cent, of Purity and to contain 12 per 
cent. Pure Linseed Oil. Under } per cent Band. 

Made from FINEST QUALITYLI NSEED, THOROUGHLY 80REEN EP> 

Sold on the contract warranty of the Royal Ag;rlcuitural Society of England, 
viz.Guaranteed pure and to be delivered in good condition,** 


ManvfSectured by fbe WATERLOO MILLS CO., Ltd., HULL, 

For Price and Particulavs, apply to AYRE BROS,. THE AVENUE, HULL. 

<SaBfNj7 ;VroJfc«r« th» ' 
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0.C.0 OILSEED CAKES 
CUBES AND MEALS 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF STOCK 


The name O.C.O stands for the 
best. No matter what class of 
feeding stuff is required the name 
O.C.O always means PURITY and 
VALUE. O.C.O products are the 
result of years of experience in 
the manufacture of feeding stuSs 
for British farmers and breeders, 
thousands of whom now use no other 
concentrates. 


Enquire Jfom your local Merchant for prices or direct to :— 

MESSRS. OLYMPIA OIL & CAKE Co. Ltd. 


Finsbury Court, Finsbury Payment, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NATURAL ROCK SALT 
IRDISED MINERAL LICKS 

ALL THE VIRTUES 
OF THE NATURAL 
PRODUCT RETAINED 
AND EXCHANGED BY 
THE ADDITION OF 

LIME PHOSPHATES 
IRON and IODINE 


PURE SALT LICKS 

ALSO SUPPLIED 

ONE FREE HOLDER 
GIVEN WITH EACH 
ORDER OF ONE 
DOZEN LICKS. 

EXTRA HOLDERS SUPPLIED AT 
NOMKNAL PRICES 



Salt' 


PURE 

VACUUM UAIRY 
SALT 

MANUFACTURED FROM 
PURIFIED CHESHIRE 
BRINE AND FREE FROM 
GYPSUM AND 
MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE. 

EVEN GRAIN. 
QUICK SOLUBILITY 
(2 percent In 5 seconds) 

BACTERIA FREE. 

PRODUCES IN BUTTER 
AND MARGARINES 

EVEN TEXTURE, 
SOUND FLAVOUR 
AND UNIFORM 
QUALITY. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL AQBNT OR DIRECT TOl 

IINinN I Til COLONIAL HOUSE, UVERPOOL 
mii.1 UIIIUII LIUbi & stoke prior, Nr. Bromsgrove 



Sheep Shearing Machines 

The World s Standard Shearing e<]uipnient^made in the largest factory of its 
kind and backed by 38 years of experience. Stewart Shearers are available in various 
models for hand or power operation. 

The Stewart No, 9 Ball-bearing Sheep Shearer is soundly constructed of finest 
materials. Will lart a lifetime. Shears rapidly and evenly, adding 10 per cent, mom 
wool at each shearing; 

Price (carriage forward, box free) £4 Ss. 


The COOPER-STEWART 
ENGINEERING Co^ Ltd. 

Aencultiure and Implement Section, 
Stewart House, 

136-7 Long Aere, LONDON, W.C.2 
Tsl«iE|hme: Gerard 6131 (Two Llaes). 
Telasrain*: ** WZXtSBUAN, BANP, I.QNPOV.** 


StEWART 

FLEA BEE^ CATCHER 

Destroys Turnip Flies or Flea Beetles 
;preinovinsr risk of total ruin of crop. 
Easily pperated—certain in results— 
will mve Vj^s of service. Write for 








IS YOUR 

CENTRAL HEATING PLANT 

OIL FIR ED ? 

{Write for full particulars^ 

Filma Oil Burning Units 
Highly Efficient 
Requiring Minimum Attention 
Simple Operation 

Filma Oil Burners l™ 

68 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.i. 


llllllltlllllllllllltITITiTlllllllllllll 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 

DmECTORS ; 

ChtAjenam ..... HON. VIGARY GIBBS. 

G» R. W* Adlewie* Btq,, 0*B( Hugh B. HearSf Esq* 

tievan* Esq* A. B* LcsUs^Mdvme, Esq. 

Hoa* CUv« Blgliam, C.M.O* G* CecU Whlteteyi E^.., luc. 

Sir I*ttw)s Gowttra, K*0. Vlncsnt W* Yerkei Esq. 

Rohtrt E* Ulckliisoa« Eeq* L. F. HovU, Actiwry and Seoratavy. 

Write for partUukn to 

48 GRACECHUKCH ST., LONDON. E.C.3. 


w. «v. *•. cLQQs the DRILL 


SEEDOLIN 

{Non-poisonous) 

LIQUID DBE88INQ FOR WHEAT, 
SEEP CORN, Ac. 
CHEAPER I BETTER 1 SAFER I 

CoBt!* ahout dtl. per BuHhuI to Pxoks 

PttSVlfiNTlVK AtlALHST 

BIRDS. BMUT» rUNQUS, 
ViiMIN' AMD GROUND ROT. 

Conwiqueitity' iNcuiniAStm Gbkmimatxon 
ami vigorous growth.. 

Carr. prti4 upon OMorsof is«. and upwards 


WboRt, 

Jfumerituit Maine, Barley* Data, Net 

Totiimaltas Deaiui, Bye. Ac, Ac. Brices 

’ Peas, ACk _ 

11 (ftu» sttlBoIontfor 10 UaU. Ubah. xa bsh. £0 4 6 

i m » 28 „ 84 „ 0 8 0 

7, :■ U§} i; J : w " ° “8 

‘‘FORMAUN" , 

MbUstry of Agriculture for saiui. etc,, iu coirect oroportioo. 

SEEDOLIN CO., Ltd., 

Hops*. Wharf, Hamrne'^mlthi Londoh, wA 


















ADVBRTISEMElSrTS. 



ANCROFT HERD 

OF ESSEX PIGS 

TUBERCULIN TESTED AND 
UTILITY RECORDED BOARS 
AND GILTS FOR SALE 

R. G. WOODALL 

Anne Croft, Bilsby 

ALFORD, LINCS. 


AHIMXLS OF THE FARM 

IN 

HEALTH AND DISEASE 

has just been published by the 
Royal Agricultural Society o( Eni^land. 

A new and enlarged edition of this pam¬ 
phlet. revised by Professor G. H. Woold¬ 
ridge, F.R.C,V.S„ M.R.I.A., has just been 
published; 8$ pp,» with 64 IlluslrationH. 

Price 2$. Membcn 1$» 


For particulars and rates for advertising in the 1929 
edition of this publication 
Apply to : 

WALTER HILL’S PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 

Sole Agents for Advertisements, 

67/71 Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C.1. 






















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Walton and Worsley Herd 

OF PEDIGREE 

LARGE WHITE PIGS 


The Property of LORD DARESBURY, C.V.O. 



Phatagrufik iy,l. V" Farmer Sr Stod^Mer** 

WALTON KING DAVID 4th (68135). 

First Male Champion and Reserve for Supreme Championship, Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show, Newport, 1927, 


During th« lait 4 year* the herd has obtained the following awards: 
Royal Agrieiiltural Society's Shows^ 30 prizes, 3 Champion Gold Medals 
and Silver Challenge Cup; Royal Lancashire Shows, 32 Frizes and 
4 Gold Medals; Great Yorkshire Shows, 13 Prizes and 5 Gold Medals. 

First-Class Stock for Sale. Export Trade a Speclalltp. 

For parUcalars (xnd appoinimenU fo vieio, apply io :— 

THE MANAGER. The Office, Bridge House. 
Higher-Walton, near Warrington. 

Bmlway Siatkn ; Warrington, 2i miles. Trains met on advice. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE 


WOODBOROUGH 


i YOUR 

Herd of 

YOUR i 

\ ENQUIRIES 


INSPECTION 1 

1 INVITED. 

Pedigree 

: INVITED. 1 


LARGE and MIDDLE WHITE PIGS. 

Foundation Stock comprises some of the 
finest blood in the country, including:— 

fflSTON TAUNTON BOURNE 

RAMSBURY DUSTON WHARFEDALE 
GODMERSHAM SHAWLANDS BURNINGFOLD 

Large White Stock Boars include.— 

TAUNTON JAY 38th. 

This Boar won first Prize at the Three Counties Show, Second at the 
Royal Counties and Third at the R.A.S.E, and Oxfordshire Shows 
1925; First and Reserve Champion Bath and West and Royal Counties 
Shows; First and Champion, Devon Counties, Dorchester and Yeovil 
Shows; First and Champion Cup Royal Cornwall Show; also Second 
Royal Welsh and First at the Shepton Mallet Shows, 1927. He is 
litter brother to Taunton Amy 87 and Taunton Amy 88, that won 
first, as a pair, at the Devon County, Royal Counties, Somersetshire 
and Yeovil Shows ; also Second Bath and West and Third at the 
Three Counties Show, 1925. 


ALL STOCK BRED AND 
REARED UNDER IDEAL 
OPEN-AIR CONDmONS. 


YOUNG BOARS AND 
GILTS FOR SALE AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


For particulars etc., apply—The Secretary 

MUDEI PEOIBREE PIfi GOMPUY LU. 


Marden Mill 

Stations Wood(borou|i;h, Q.W.R4 


Devizes, Wilts. 

TOl«|»Hon«i Ohirton e* 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 


Lx>ok what Ayrshire Cattle have done. 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW 
1923-1924-1925-1926 

AYRSHIRES won the following Cups and T ropkies :— 


THE BLEDISLOE TROPHY. 
THE SPENCER CUP. 

THE BARHAM CUP. 

THE SHIRLEY CUP. 

THE NATIONAL MUE CUP. 
THE MORRISON CUP. 


1923. 1924. 1925 and Reserve 1926. 

1923, 1924 and Reserve 1925, 

1924. 1925. 

1925 and Reserve 1924. 

1926, and Reserve 1924, 1925. 
Reserve 1925. 


THE B.D.FJL GOLD MEDAL 1924. 1925. 


THE MOND PRIZE. 
THE MOND SHIELD. 


1923. 1924, 1925,1926 also Reserve 1925,1926. 
1926. 


Ayrshires travelled over 400MILES to win above and BEAT ALL BREEDS. 
NO OTHER BREED HAS A RECORD UKE THIS. 

For full information about “ THE IDEAL DAIRY BREED write to Hugh Bone. 
Seaetary, Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 58 Alloway Street, Ayr. 


ffurohase of rirs^Claas Patrles of HHk. 


THE CHEVIOT SHEEP 

is mheatahte a3 a crossing 
proposition (or the production of 

MUTTON AND WOOL 

GtoeantrUa. Jt^payywt, 

FWndpal Ram and Ewe &le8 at Ha wiA md L bdkerbie in Septanber. 
Parikiilan irm GTORCffi DAVID 5 CH 1 , Seentaq^ 

THE CHEVIOT SHEEP SOCIETY, 

1 BaiDOE STREET, HAWICK. SCOTEANO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BREEDERS* 


HORSES. 

Barb. 

Medoali*, Major S. A., Aylands* 
Waltham Cross, Herts. Stud 
Horses : Menebhi, and Arab Stallion, 
Shir-ul-Harakah. Young stock by 
the above Stallions, broken to saddle 
and harness, for sale. 

Clydesdales. 

Olydesdaxe Horse Society op Great 
Britain and Ireland, 93, Hope 
Street, Glasgow. Archd. MaoNeil* 
age, Secretary. Volume L will bo 
published early in 1928. Entries for 
Volume LI will close on 30fch Septem¬ 
ber, 1928. Some previous Volumes 
of Stud-Book on sale, price IOj. each ; 
reduced price to Members. 

Medoalp, Major S. A., Aylands. 
Waltham Cross, Herts. Breeder 
of pedigree Clydesdales of weight and 
surotance. Stallions at service and 
for hire. Stallions, mares and fillies 
usually for sale. 

Shires. 

Holdgate, Matjriob J., Lbyland, WlD- 
DiNGTON, Newport, Essex. Pedigree 
Shires. Cup winner. Phone; New- 
port 36. 

Hurtley, Edward, Crowborough 
Warren, StrssBX. Breeder of Shire 
and Arab Horses and Bedlington 
Terriers. Station: Orowborough, 

L.B. & S.C, Ry. 

Saitolks. 

Bawdsey Hall Stud. Property of 
Sir Outhbert Quilter, Bart. Numer¬ 
ous first and champion prizes. Mares, 
Stallions and Gelmngs lor sale. T. A. 
Crombie, Bawdsey Estate Ofilce, 
Woodbridge, 

Paohard, Horace, & Sons, Shotley, 
Ipswich, Suppole. Sufiolk Horses, 
Mares, and Fillies by Sudboume 
Beauohief and Champion Hintlesham 
Agility for sale. Station: Ipswich, 
Telegrams: Shotleygate. 

Thoroughbreds. 

Beautiful Thoroughbreds, also 
Hunters. 1,650 premier prizes won. 
Sires: Silver Grill, King's Premium 
(Cham]^ion Hunter and Leaper Sire, 
imparting the right temperament), 
also “Silver Fox 0.,” first London. 
George Dickinson, Cark Mills, Cark- 
in-Oartmel, Lancashire. 

MisceUaneotis. 

Boston, E, 0., Stud Farm, Wylde 
Green, Warwickshire. High-class 
Pedigree Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
for sale. Enquiries and inspection 
invited, 

HorJ>BN, WM., ChEVDST, BeLPEB, DEltBY- 
SHiBE. Hackney Stallions, Mares, 
Harness Horses and Young Stock by 
leading sires for sale. Stallions for 
export a speciality. 


DIRECTORY. 


PONIES. 

Dartmoor Ponies. 

For Sale. —Children’s Ponios, specially 
bred and broken. Dartmoor Ponios 
and Polo Ponies from champion and 
Prize-winning stock. Ponies can be 
seen and tried by appointment.— 
Apply Secretary or Stud Groom, Mrs. 
Vinaon-Thomas, Okehampton, Devon, 

Fell 

Charlton, Roy B., Linnbls, Hexham, 
Northumberland. Registered Fell 
and Dales Ponies for sale, including 
Prize-winning Stallions. 

Polo. 

Biuoht, Herbert, The Cove, Silver- 
dale, Carneorth. Awarded Firsl- 
Prize Yearling Colt, First and Gold 
Modal Two-year-old Colt. Gold Medal 
for Mare’s Produce Class and Gold 
Medal for Sire's Produce Class at 
National Pony Show, 1927. First 
Prize Yearling Colt or Filly and Third 
Prize Two-year-old Colt or F^ly at 
R.A.S.E. Show, Newport. Station; 
Silverdalo. Telegrams and Telephone: 
19 Silverdalo, Camforth* 


Biding and Harness. 

Lort, Eurgain, Castlemat, Carnar¬ 
von, North Wales. Breeder of 
Johnty Southworth Champion Hack¬ 
ney Pony, Royal Show, Cardiff, 1919; 
Tipsy C^e, champion Olympia, 1022, 
and Baedeker, First Royal Welsh 
National, 1922, 1026; Traveller’s Joy, 
champion Sydney lioyal, ton times. 
For Sale, Young Mares and Stallions, 
Haoknoy and Welsh Cobs and Riding 
Ponies. Rare old strain. 


CATTLE. 

Aberdesn-Angus. 

Bkoadmeadowb’ Aberdhen-Angus 
Herd. The property of Mr. J. W. 
Stewart, Broadmeadows Houho, Hut¬ 
ton, Berwickshire, composed of the 
following families: Erica, Lady Ida, 
Miss Burgess, and Pride. Apply 
owner. Tel, Address; Paxton. Rail¬ 
way Station: Borwiok-on-Twood. 

Buokland Manor Herd. Founded 
1912. Supreme ChampioD* R.A.S.E. 
and Highland and Agricultural Society, 
Scotland, 1919, 1920; also Baby Beef 
Champion, Smithflold, 1924. Young 
Bulls for Sale. The Herd has recently 
been tested for tuberculosis, and every 
animal passed successful^.—rC. T, 
Scott, Buckland Manor* Broadway* 
Worcestershire. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


GATTLE—<»)t)<int«e<2. 

CoNHOi/p Pauk Abbudebn-Anoits Herd. 
Owner, Edward A. Wigan. The herd 
comprises loading families of individual 
merit. Many winners at Koyal and 
County shows. Bulls and Heifers for 
sale. Apply J, Kobb, Conholt Park, 
Andover, Hants. 

Cridlan, J. J„ Maisbmoee Park, 
Olodoester. Stock Bulls : Everdear 
of Maisemore 46859 and Blacksmith 
of Maisemore 49684. The Herd has 
won 291 First, 184 Second, 77 Third 
prizes, 40 gold, 87 silver and 5 bronze 
medals, Smithfield Club Champion¬ 
ships, 1910, 1914, 1916, 1920, 1924. 
Reserve ditto, 1903, 1916, 1921. 

Gold Medals R.A.S.E., 1902, 1909, 
1916, 1921, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927 (2). 

Grant, Sir Georoe Haotberson, Bart., 
Badlindallooh. The above widely, 
known herd of Aberdoen-Angus Cattle 
can be seen on application to William 
Sinclair, Farm Manager, Ballindal- 
looh. 

Grant, J. 0., Garvault, Advtb. Select 
herd of Abordoen-Angua cattle. Bulls 
and Heifers always for sale. 

Grant, Catt. William Smith, M.C., 

MxNMORE, GLISNLIVET, BANirirSHIRE, 
Scotland. Brooder of liigh-olass 
pure-bred Aberdeon-Angus cattle. 
Enquiries soUoitod and herd can be 
sotni at any time by appointment. 

Lxbard, Edoewobtbstown, Ireland. 
Podiji^eo Herd of Aberdeon-Angus 
Cuttle, established over 40 years; 
born and roared under natural condi- 
tions in the opeut no pampering; 
sure breeders ; splendid constitutions. 
Heifers and Btillo for solo. Q. More 
O’Fermll, Lisard, Edgcworthstown, 
Ireland. 

Rusesrae AnERDBEN-ANaus Herd. 
Owrww, Gordon Reid Shiach, of Rose- 
brae, Klgin. Hfcock liulls : Evermore 
of BaUindalloch 46873, Essayist of 
Blnaton 64680 and Buono 60977. 
EcTnales of ail the fashionable families. 

Soii'nriwRN Herd oe Aberdken-Anoits 
CA'JJTLE, property of Sir l-^rinoo Prince- 
Bmith, Bt. Cattle of the choicest 
liroeding. Prizes won at Royal and 
other loading shows. Particulars from 
,T. H, Brigg, Southburn Estate Office, 
Driffield, East Yorks. 

The Premier Brbit and EA»Lr 
MATtraxTir Brmrd, supremo at Fat 
Stock Shows and Sales of butchers* 
cattlo! the most popular sire for 
.crossing is the AHordoon*Angus. 
Literature on application. Abordeen- 
.^gus Cattle Booiety, 91, Union 
Street, Aberdeen, 


CATTLE—con^nt^ed, 

Ayishires. 

Rowallan Ayrshxbbs. Choicest milk 
record strains, highest honours at 
home and abroad. No reactors. Hon. 
Godfrey Corbett, Rowallan, Kilmar¬ 
nock, Ayrshire. 

British Fiieslans. 

Hache Herd or Pedigree British 
Friesians, property of Sir John 
Rambden and Colonel Thynne.— 
Bulls and Cows for Sale.—W. Sutton, 
Home Farm, Muntham Court, Worth¬ 
ing. 

Hales Herd. British Friesians, pro¬ 
perty of Ernest B. Hall. Bull calves 
of Pure Imported Blood and from 
2,000-gallon Cows for sale. Capt. 
Hall, Hales, Market Drayton. 

Devons. 

Webrinoton Park Herd. Young Bulls 
and Heifers for Sale. Inspection and 
correspondence invited. A. M. 
Williams, Launoeston, Cornwall. 


Evbrabd, W. L. (M.P.), Ratolitve 
Hall, Leioester. Breeder of Pedi¬ 
gree Dexter Cattle and Berkshire 

Galloways. 

Bxggar, Walter, Grange Farm, Dal¬ 
beattie, Scotland. Breeder of high- 
class Galloway Cattle. Can supply 
animals of best type for pure or cross 
breeding. 

Graham, Robert, Auohenoasbel, 
Twynkolm. Breeder fashionable 
Black, Dun and Belted Galloways. 
Winners Royal and Highland Shows. 
Bulls and Heifers for sale. 

Guernseys. 

Hambro, Sir Eric, Milton Abbey, 
Blandeord, Dorset. Pedigree 
Guernseys. First and Champion Bull, 
Royal Show, 1926; sire of many First 
Prize winners and Heavy Milking 
Daughters and Granddaughters. Herd 
average 9,500-47 lbs. Milk, Oct. 1st, 
1925-26. 10,410| lbs. Milk, average 

over 5 per cent. Butter Fat, 1926- 
27. Young Stock for sale. Partieu* 
lars to Cain, Delcome Farm. 

Herelords. 

Bibbv, Capt. B., Hardwicks Grange, 
Shrewsbury. Prize-winning , Hero- 
fords, male and female, always for sale 
and export. Also Scotch Shorthorns^ 
finest strains. Apply Bailifi* Hard- 
wicke Grange^ Home Fann» Hadnall, 
Shrewsbury. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


OAITLB~oonl»«i«ed. 

Mansel CoxfRT Hebefobds. Breeder 
of Mansel Handyman, Boyal Cham¬ 
pion, 1921. Selections from this 
prize-winning herd always for sale. 
Inquiries invited. Capt. R. T. 
Hinckes, Mansel Court, Hereford. 

J'erseys. 

Jbbome, Mbs., Pittebn Hilb, Kineton, 
Wabwiobshzbb (late of Bilton Hall, 
Yorks). Fedi^e Jerseys. Heifers 
and young Bmls for sale. 

Maceietosb, Sib Habou), Cobybobam 
Hall Fabm, Knabesbobo'. Pedigree 
Jersey Herd. 1927 prizes :—2 Clham- 
pionships, Blythewood Bowl, First 
and Reserve Champion, Royal Show, 
Gold Medal for Milking, 12 Firsts, 
10 Seconds, and 20 other prizes. 
ISivery animal a prize-winner. Herd 
milking average, 820 ^lons. 

Mbs. Hayes Sadleb's Hbbd of Pedz- 
OBEE Jebsey Cattle, from heavy 
milking strains. Herd average for 
1926 mQcial milk recording year, 830 
gallons. Prizes won 1926-1927;— 
Female Championship, Bo^ Show, 
Newport; R^wve Male Chaiimion> 
ship, Boyal Show, Beading, Other 
prizes at leading shows:—4 Champion¬ 
ships, 3 Reserves^ 19 First prizes, and 
9 Seconds. Home Court, Home, 
Horley, Surrey, 

Stevenage Hebd of Pebigbee Jebseys. 
OfOoially recorded. Tuberculin Tested, 
free from Contagious Abortion. Heifers 
of all ages ana bull calves Jor saie ; 
fit to go into **Grade A’* herds. 
Numerous prizes won in last few 
years, including First and Champion 
Royal Show, 1926. Apply, L. B. 
Tubbs, The Priocy, Stevenage, Herts. 

Kerry. 

Palmbb, Oaftaxb Rxoecasd Eiliott. 
The O.P.H. (Registered prefix). Oak- 
lands Park Herd, Newdigate, Surrey. 
Pore Pedigree, Begistexed Kerry 
Cattl^ prize-milkinff, ^tterlat, record 
strains, type breeding. The cham¬ 
pion economic milk producer of the 
World. Apply* the Foreman. 


Park. 

Bawbeswell Hebb (Polled): has 
won several prizes at Royal Shows. 
Heifers for sale. Major Q. E. Gurney, 
Bawdeswell Hall, Norwich. 

Bed PoUs. 

Folkestone, Viboottnt, Estate Office, 
Longfobb Castle, Salxsbuby. Bed 
Poll Cattle Bulls a^ Heifers for sale. 
Pri^B won at principal shows and 
Smithfield. Telegrams: Alderbury, 
Wilts. Station: Sal^bury, S.R. 


CATTIiE — eonUmed* 
Shorthorns. 

Dtjthie, Websteb, Collynie, Tabviw. 
Abebdeenbhibb. Seventeen miles 
from Aberdeen. Telegrams and Tele¬ 
phone : Duthie, Tarves. Annual sale 
of Shorthorn bull and heifer calves, 
second Tuesday October. 


Dairy Shorthorns. 


Askb Daiby Shobthobn Hebb (Tuber¬ 
culin Tested). Owner: The Mar¬ 
quess of Zetland. The Herd consists 
of long pedigree families of a dual- 
purpose type, carefully bred and 
selected for milk and constitution. 
The Stock Bulls have high milk yields 
in their pedigrees. Daily Milk Records 
kept and inspected. Young Bulls for 
safe. Apply Major N. Rooko, Olliver, 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Cheston Hebb of Pebxqbee Daiby 
S aoBTBOBNB. Bred for Milk produc¬ 
tion ; records taken daily. Young Bulls 
& Bull Calves for sale. William Brovm, 
Chesteorton Priory, Peterborough. 

Fulxjcb, Majob Robebt, Gbeat Cbal- 
KDBLB, Melksbau. Pedigree Daixy 
Shorthorns. 3?roduoer of ** Certified 
Milk*' Official MBk Records. Bull 


Calves from 1,000-gaUon Cows for 
sale. Tuberculin Tested. Prizes 
1927, Three Ooimties, Wiltshire, 
Boyal, and Bath and West Shows. 
Enquiries invited. 

IwEBNB Minstbb Hebb o£ Pedigree 
Dairy Bhortboms, fashionable blood, 
combining milk and flesh to an unusual 
degree; daily milk records, butterfat 
tests; inspection invited.—Estate 
Office, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

Kelmsoott Hebb or 250 Daiby Skobt- 
BOBN8. Established 1878. The pro¬ 
perty di Hobbs 3 b Davis. Tuberculin 
tested Cows, Hoifers, Bulls and Bull 
Calves on sale, both pedigree and non- 
pedigree. Robert Hobbs, Kolmscott, 
Ijechlade, Glos. Phono : X^chlodo 20. 

Mobtimbb, H. Peboy, Kingsley Wind¬ 
mill, CnESiiXBE. Breeder of Pedigree 
and Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. 
Many prizes won at Royal, London, 
Dairy, County and Local Shows. Kn- 
quiries invited. Young stock usually 
for sale. 

Robinson, J. A H., Xfobb, Lewes, 
Sussex. Select herd of Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, Best Bates Blood. 
400-600 Gallons of milk sold daily, 
cows tuberculin tested. Certified and 
Grade “A." T.T. milk produced. 
Milk records kept. Young Bulls and 
Females for sale, whose dams and 
sires' dame ore exoeptionally 1)red for 
milk with correotly-^a:^d udders and 
sound constitutions. Inspection in¬ 
vited. Telephone! Lewes 114. Lewes 
2 miles, Brighton 8 miles, London 60 
miles. 
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CATTLE— continued. 

SmaiiLkv, J. B., Birkby Hall, Oaek-ijt- 
Cabtmbl, LancSv Dairy Shorthorns. 
This noted Herd consists of the follow¬ 
ing fainilioa :—Greenleaf, Waterloo, 
Darlington-Bates, Seraphina, Rosette, 
Gwynno, and Lady Nottingham. 
Young stock always for sale. 

Tkk Eabl OB’ Sandwich, Hinohinq- 
BitooKE, Huntingdon. Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, Prize-winners at 
Leading Shows. Winning Herd, Sil- 
cock Challenge Cup, 1927. Tele¬ 
grams : Huntingdon. Agent, Barkley. 

Tkobnton, Paank H., Kingsthorpb 
Hall, Northampton. Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns. Won 2 Group 
Cups at the Royal Show, 1927, viz.: 
for the 3 best females by the same 
sire and for tlie best bull and 2 females. 

Wbioht and Cattbll (The Misses), 
Risotory Farm, Waloravb, North¬ 
ampton. Pedig^e Dairy Shorthorns. 
Winners of Reserve Champion, 14 
First, 13 Second and 7 Third Prizes, 
etc., at Northampton, Peterborough, 
Leicester and Ocusham in 1926 and 
1927. Bull Calves from ofliciaUy 
recorded stock generally for sale. 
Enquiries solicited. 

Sussex. 

Hurtlry, Edward, Orowborough 
Warren, Sussex, Breeder of Sussex 
Cattle. Station : Orowborough, L.B. 
and S.O. By. 

Lincoln Red Shofthoms. 

STAPLEiroRD Park Herd of Lincoln 
Bed Milking Shorthorns. A^few 
young Bulils for sale, from tested 
milkers. Apply, 0. S, Harvey, 
Wymondham, Oolsham. 

Tiua Anderby Herd of X^incoln Red 
Shoutiiorn Cattle, the property of 
Messrs. Robinson & Son, Anderby, 
Alford, Lines, (sinoo 1850), Boof and 
milking qualities combined. Young 
Bulls for Sale. 

Lincoln Red Bulls. 

Young Bulls for Sale, from this dual* 
purpose, prize-winning herd. H, 0. 
Clarke, Forest View, Punoklcy, Leices¬ 
tershire. 


SHEEP* 

Kent or Romney Harsh* 
Dunster, E. B., Monyfrnny House, 
NEAR Bm Established 1850. Reg¬ 
istered Romneys. One of the oldest 
and best utility Books in the Marsh. 
Bam Tm sold annual^ in Bye since 
1872. Reserve Ohampton Ewe Flock 
Oompotitton, 1924 


DIRECTORY. 

SHEEP—'Oontinued. 

Leicesters. 

Brown, W. A., Elms Villa, Driffield, 
YoRKSHiikB. Secretary Leicester 
(English) Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
None better for Cross-breeding. In- 
qiiiries invited. 

Lincoln Longwools. 

Brooklbbank, Joseph, Carlton-le- 
Moreland, Lincoln. Pure-bred Lin¬ 
coln Longwool Flock No, 10. Large 
number sold for export every year. 
Given satisfaction both at home and 
abroad. Inspection invited. Tele¬ 
grams : Bassingham. Station: 

Navenby. 

Oxford Downs. 

Fuller, Major Robert, Great Chal- 
FZELD, Melssham. Flook Number 
385, Oxford Down Sheep. Prizes, 
1927, Oxford, Bath and West, and 
Royal Shows. Inquiries invited. 

Kblmsooit Flock of Oxford Down 
Sheep. Established 1868. Rams 
sold annually at Oxford, Kelso and 
Northampton Rcun Sales. Robert 
Hobbs, Kelmscott, Leohlade, Glos. 
Phone: Leohlade 20. 

Ronmuy Harsh, 

Finn, Arthur, Westbbokb, Lydd, 
Romney Marsh, Kent. This purely 
grazing flook, traring back to 1740, 
has gained many prizes for wool. In 
recent Ewe Flook Competitions it has 
been three times R^erve for the 
Chax^ionship, has three times taken 
the £Wt Prize in the Large Flock 
Class, and won the Champion Chal¬ 
lenge Cup, Ewes and Rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 

Shropshlres. 

Bxbby, Capt. B., Hardwicke Grange, 
Shrewsbury. Shropshire Sheep of 
choicest merit from celebrated prize- 
winning flook for sale and export. 
Also Berkshire Pigs. Apply, Bailifl, 
Hardwicke Grange, Home Farm, . 
Hadnall, Shrewsbury. 

Soathdowns. 

Gatton Park Southdown Flock (F.B. 
No. I36)i Owner Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart.. Consistent winners all principal 
shows for many years. Choice seieo- 
tion Bams and Lambs always for sale. 
Apply, Estate OHee, Gatton Park, 
Surrey. 

Luton Hoo Southdown Flock (96), 
property of Lady Ludlow ; estab- 
hshed 1870. 1927, Gold Medals Royal 
and Sussex Shows, Champion pen 
Ewes Royal Show, etc; Chichester, 
4 Challenge Cups, prize best qmlity 
fleece.—J”. Fleet, Estate OHoe, 
Luton Hoo, Luton. 
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NoxththbournE;, Lord, Betteshakoer 
Parc, Dover. —Re^stered South- 
downs for sale, combining best strains. 
—For particulaxB, apply Manager, 
Home Farm, Betteshanger, Dover. 
SCRUTTON, GBORPREY, DaGMNGWORTH, 
CiRBNOBSTBB. FlOCk No. 790. 
Awarded Certificates of Merit. Flock 
Competitions 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927. 


Snffolks. 

Fosibb, G. R. 0., Tbttmpinoxon, 0am- 
BBiDOB. No. 700. Prizes in 1924 :— 
R.A.S.E. Show, Leicester, First and 
Champion Ram Lambs, Second Ewe 
Lambs, Third Single Ram Lamb. 
1925: Second Prize Ram Lamb at 
Ipswich Sale, which realised 156 gs. 

SOUTHBUBN FlOOC OB StTBTOLC ShBEP, 
Flock No. A. 7, property of Sir Prince 
Prince-Smith, Bt, Prizes won at the 
leading Shows. Ram Lambs sold 
annually. Particulars, J. H. Brigg, 
Southbum Estate Ofdce, Dri£6eid, 
East Yorks. 


Wenrieydales. 

Smalley, B., Birkby Hall, Cabk* 
in-Oartmel, N. Lancs. Wensleydale 
Pedigree Flock—25 First prizes won 
July^^tember, 1927, Well-grown, 
hardy, up-standing animals with 
finest lustre wool. Popular crossing 
sheep. Stock always for sale. 


PIQS. 

Betkshires, 

Leaobnham Herd ov Berkskibe Pxos, 
THE Property op Gaft, John S. 
Reeve, Leadenbau, near Lxnooln, 
Many prize-winners have been bred 
during the past three years, including 
the Supreme Champion at the Roytu 
and Yorkshire Shows in 1925, and 2nd 
at Royal Show in 1926, and 1st at 
Royal Show, 1927. The pigs are 
hardy, having sound constitutions 
and the best of pedigrees. Stock 
boar, “ Waddesdon Petrarch,’* winner 
of several prizes. Apply Bailifi, 
Leadenham, near Lincoln, or as above. 

Tee Lenton Herd of pedigree Berk¬ 
shire Pigs. Stock boars—“Leaden- 
1mm Diike ” and “ Highfield Baron 
3rd,” both Royal Winners. This herd 
won 9 Championships, 14 Firsts, 8 
Seconds, during 1926. Stock always 
for sale. Foreign and Home breeders 
are cordially invited to inspect the 
Lenton herd. Apply J. D. Player, 
Lenton, Nottingham, 


The Spring well Herd op Pedigree 
Berkshire Pigs. Boars and Gilts 
generally for sale. Apply Burrowos, 
Springwoll House, Saffron Waldon, 
Essex. Station: Croat Chosterford, 
L.K.E.11. Telophono: Saffron Wal¬ 
den 109. 

Whitley Herds (Reading Corpora- 
tion) Berkshibes. 1926-1927. Su- 
reme Championships, R,A.S.E.,Royal 
ounties (twice), Bath and West, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Surrey County (all breeds). 
Also Reserve Championships Bath and 
West, Oxfordshire, Oxon Bacon Fac¬ 
tory’s Show (all breeds). Reasonable 
prices, all ages. Mr. T. Chottlo, 
Whitley Manor, Reading. Telephone : 
122 . 


Oumberiands* '' 

Smalley, J. B., Birkby Hall, Cakk. 
in-Oartmell, N. Lancs. Cumber¬ 
land Pedigree Boars and Gilts always 
for sale. Winners of Ohai^lonship. 
Cumberland Show and 15 iFirst and 
Second prizes at other leading shows, 
1927. 


Large Whites. 

Auohloohan Herd op Pedigriise Large 
White Pigs. Young Boars, Gilts and 
feeding pigs for sale. Inspootion in¬ 
vited. Mrs. Douglas, Auchloohan, 
Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

Hurbley Park Farms.— The property 
of Sir G. A. Cooper, Bt. Largo whito 
Pigs. Progeny records kept. Boars 
and Gilts of best strains only. At 
reasonable prices. Apply T. W, 
Ashton, Hstata OtEco, Hiirsloy Park, 
Win Chester, Tolograins: Ifnrshiy. 
Tolophono: Hursley 10, 

Kirby Bedon Head Pedigree Large 
White Pigs. Grand young Boars and 
Gilts at moderate prices. Hardy 
constitution, size and boiio. W. 
Mitchell, The Vale, Kirby Bedori, 
Norwich. 

Shipley Herd. Podigroo Largo and 
Middle Whites (N.P.B.A.). Boors and 
Gilts of all ages for sale frohi recorded 
stock, all bred and reared on the oppn* 
air system. 43 Prizes won 1920-1927, 
Prices moderate; pigs true to type, 
with a good number to select from. 
Inspection invited. Australian Farm 
Training College, Lynford Hall, Mund* 
ford, mrfolk, Station: Brandon, 
Telephone; Brandon 86. 

Wall HERD Pedigree Large Whites, 
Pigs ol all ages for solo; bred from 
prize-winners. W, W* Kyman» Wall, 
Lichfield, BtaHs. 
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PIGS—continued!. 

Large Black. 

COOLHAM Hetid. PedigTOO Large. Blacks 
(L.B.P. Society). Boars and Gilts of 
all ages for sale from recorded stock, 
all bred and reared on the open-air 
system. 26 Prissos won 1926 and 1927. 
Prices moderate; pigs true to typo, 
with a good number to select from. 
Inspection invited. Australian Farm 
Training College, Lsmford Hall, Mund- 
ford, Norfolk. Station: Brandon. 
Telephone; Brandon 36. 

Pbauce, E, W., The Cross Hoads, 
Whxttinotok, Liohfibld. Large 
Black Pigs, Boars and Gilts, descended 
from Champion Boyal winners, for 
sale ; prices reasonable. Stations: 
Lichfield City and Trent Valley, 2 
miles. 

Middle White Pigs. 

Bookham Herd Pedigree Middle 
White Pros. 1925 to 1927 sue- 
cesses; over 60 awards including 7 
Championships, 3 Gold, 8 Silver 
Medals. Boars, Sows and Gilts for 
sale. Inspection invited. Mrs. Victor 
Hayward, Bookham Grove, Surrey. 

Greenfields Herd. —Property of Mar- 
quesH of Londonderry. Pedigree 
Middle Whites, all ages, registered or 
eligible. Young Boars and Gilts at 
farmers’ prices a speciality. Awards 
at all the leading shows, including 
Boyal. Agent, Plas ISstates 0£6ce, 
Maohynlle^, Montgomeryshire. 

Hofe-Wood Herd. Open air. Begis- 
torod Middle White Pigs. Bred in the 
open for length and quality. Stock 
always for sale at very moderate 
prices. Inquiries invited. Apply, 
Owner. H. Cecil Nash, Hope Wood, 
Shepherd’s Well, Kent. 

Nethetirv Herd of Pedigree Middle 
White Pigs, Boars, Sows and Gilts, 
bred from Prieo Winners (Commercial 
prie(»i|), early maturing type. H, H, 
Stephens, Netherby Grange, Berk- 
haiastod, ’Jl:*hone t Cholosbmy 4. 

Stafleford Park Herd of Middle 
White Pigs. A few Gilts and Boars 
from oarofully solocted stock. Sired 
by winners. Apply, C. S. Harvey, 
Wymondham, Oakham. 

7'Hffl OoMPTon Herds. Wo have some 
grand in-pig and empty Middle Wliite 
Gilts and some useful Boars; come and 
see them, no fancy prices asked. S. 
Bide & Sons, Ltd., Pamham, Surrey. 

’Phe Norsrdrv Herd of Middle Whits 
Pigs. Prizes won at the leading 
shows since 1923 including the female 
Championship and Boserve for Su. 
premo, Royal Show, 1927, Reserve 
for both Championships, Royal Show, 
1920. 17 Championships, 12 Reserves 
and 52 First prizes, Mrs. Hayes 
Hudlor, Homo Court, Home, Horley, 
Surrey. 


PIGS— continued. 

Tamworths. 

Berkswbll Herd. Owner, Major 
O. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, 
Coventry. Winner at Royal and each 
time shown this year. Boars and 
Gilts for sale. Apply, The Agent. 

POtJLTKY. 

Dorking. 

Major, A. J. Breeder and exhibitor 
of Champion Dark, Silver Grey and 
White Dorkings, “ England’s best 
fowl.” Prizes at all Shows and ex¬ 
ports to all parts of world. Brices 
moderate. Eggs, Is. 9d each. Ditton, 
Langley, Bucks. 

Pheasant Fowl, 

Jerome, Mrs., Kinston, Warwick¬ 
shire. O.E. Pheasant Fowl. Prize¬ 
winning stock; prolific layers ; fine 
table birds: non-sitters. 

Misoellaneons. 

Hearnshaw, Roger Flbtohbb, Fox- 
EiLL, Burton Jotob, Notts. Breeder 
of pedigree la3nng White Wyandottes, 
Bufi Books, and Light Sussex. 
Also exhibition Black Boseoomb and 
Scotch Grey Bantams. Birds and 
Eggs for sale. 

Parke, Mrs. C. E., Millmoor, Stur- 
minster-Marshall, Wimbobne, Dor¬ 
set. White La Bresse, Cuckoo,Iieg- 
homs, Bufi Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Orpington Ducks, Fawn 
Runner Ducks, Guernsey Cattle, 
Golden Retrievers. Station: Baily 
Gate. 

P, E. White, The “ Eggflo Farms, 
Market Drayton, Salof. Buff 
Rocks, Black Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes. Winner of 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals in 
Open Laying Competitions. 


GOATS. 

Skidmore, Miss, Ashley Lbioh, Box, 
Wilts. British Saanen. Goats, 
Goatlings and Kids for sale. Ofilcially 
record^ by the N.W. Wilts Milk 
Recording Society. At stud: Im¬ 
ported Champion Saanen Schnappes 
and Heddon Saltpetre. 

MISOELLANBOUS. 

Hall, Oapt. R. S., New Hall, Ten- 
DRiNG, Essex. Pedigree Sufiolk 
Horses, Suffolk Sheep, Large White 
Pigs, Bod Poll Cattle; numerous 
riZQS won at Boyal and County 
hows. Choicest stock for sale at 
reasonable prices; export orders a 
speciality. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—, AUCTIOBrJBEBS, ETO.-~con<w«<irf. 


Knbpp Castle Pbdigwbje Fabms, pro¬ 
perty of Sir Merrik B. ^ Burrell, Bt. 
Best prize-Thinning strains of dual- 
purpose Bed, Polls, Peroherons, Large 
Black Pigs, Light Sussex Fowls, and 
Utility White Leghorns. Inspection 
welcomed. Moderate prices. Apply, 
Estate OfBlce, Knepp Castle, Horsham. 
Tele^ams and Station: West Grin- 
stead. 


ATTOTXOKEERS, AGENTS, ETC. 

BAsnsrasTOKE, Beadino ajtd Hextley 
ojt-Thames. Simmobts & Sons, 
Auctioneers, Valuers, Insurance 
Agents. Sales of every description 
conducted in any part of the ootintry. 
Speciality—Form Stock Sales and 
valuations. Farms and Estates 
managed. 

Bedeokd, Lexg&ton Buzzaed, Newport 
Paonell AiTD Districts. Stappord, 
Rogers and A. W. Merry, Limited, 
Established 1834. Live Stock Auc¬ 
tioneers, Tenant-right, Timber and 
General Valuers, Estate Agents, Land 
and Bating Surveyors. Offices : 80, 
IHigh Street, Bedford ; 17, High Street, 
Le^hton Buzzard; and at Newport 
Pagnell. 

Franklin and Gale, Auctioneers and 
Live Stock Agents, Mabicet Place, 
Wallingpord, Beiks. Periodical 
sales of Hampshire Down Sheep at 
Oxford and Bsley Fairs in August. 

Glouoestbr.—^Bruton, Knowles & 
Co., Estate and House Agents, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, Agricultural 
and Timber Valuers, and Valuers for 
Estate Duty. Firm: IGL Knowles, 
F.S.L, F.A.I., Referee under the 
Finanee (IdbO-lO) Act, 1010$ G. N. 
Bruton, F.A.I.; B. W. Dugdale, 
F.A.L; F. Peter, F.S.L; C. W. 
Bruton; * E. J. J. Randall, F.S.X., 
F.A.I. 

Hampson Bros., Buxton, Limited.—^ 
House Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
etc. Fortnight^ Cattle Sales at 
Buxton and Ghapel-en-lo-Frith, 8, 
Quadrant, Buxton. Telephone 38. 

Highland Cattle, West Highland 
Auction Mart, Oban. The recog¬ 
nised centre for disposal of best class 
of Highland and Cross Highland 


Cattle. Diary of special sales on 
application. Commissions carefully 
executed. Thomas Corson & Co. 
(1922), Limited, Live Stock Salesmen. 

Kittow and Son, J., “F.A.L,” Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, Laun- 
osBSO<, Cornwall. Branch Office; 
Oallingion. Hon. Secs., Launceston 
Agricultural and Fat Stock Societies. 

Lincolnshire Stock Auctioneers and 
Agents. Dickinson and Davy, Agri¬ 
cultural Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Estate Agents. Specialities: Super¬ 
vision of Estates, Sales of Properties, 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns and Longwool 
Sheep. Markets and Sales. Offices : 
Louth, Brigg and Grimsby. 

Northallerton Auctions, Limited, 
Cattle Salesmen, Auctioneers, Valuers. 
Cattle Sales every Wednesday. Horse 
Sales monthly. 

Senior & Godwin, Surveyors, Land an<l 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers ond 
Valuers, Sturminstor Newton, Gilling¬ 
ham, Sherborne, and Blandford, 
Dorset, and Winoanton, Somerset. 

Thornbobrow & Co., Penrith, Cumber¬ 
land. Pedigree Live Stock Auction¬ 
eers. Officially appointed Auctioneers 
for the Penrith, Crewe, York and 
Northumberland and Durham Associa¬ 
tions of Shorthorn Breeders. 

Walter, Joseph B., & Son, Agricul- 
tural Auctioneers, Valuers, etc., Lin¬ 
coln, Homcastle ond Woodhall Spa. 
’Phone: 5 Homcastle, 12, Woodhall 
Spa. 

Ward and Chowbn, F.S.I., F.A.L, 
Tavistock, Okekampton and Hath- 
ERLEiGH, Devonshire. Established 
over a century. Auctioneers, Sur¬ 
veyors and Land Agents. Valuation 
and Sales of Landed Estates and Col¬ 
lection of Rente. Telephone« Tavis¬ 
tock 41; Okehampton 22. 

White & Sons, F.S.I., F.A.L, Auotimi- 
cors, lAvnd and Timber Surveyors, 
Agrioultuxal and Tenant BightValuerH, 
Estate and Tithe Agents, 18, High 
Street, Dorking, and at Kingston and 
Surbiton. Telephone: 85, Dorking. 

Wyatt Son, Obiohester and 
Havant, Auctioneers and Valuers. 
Markets: Ohiohester, alternate Wed¬ 
nesdays; Havant eve:^ Tuesday. 
Tenant-right Valuers. Forms and 
Estates managed. Established 1820* 
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